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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


8oO!f  after  the  publication  of  mj  ''  Engliab  Literatare  of  the 
Nioeteenth  Century/' — seren  yean  ago, — the  pablishers  announced 
the  present  work ;  and  in  about  a  year  after,  nearly  balf  of  it  was 
done.  But  I  found  that,  with  the  arduous  duties  of  my  school,  I 
was  working  too  hard,  and  I  therefore  suspended  my  labors  upon 
the  book,  and  for  four  or  five  years  (residing  for  a  greater  part 
of  the  time  in  the  country)  I  wrote  not  a  line  for  it.  But  as,  in 
consequence  of  its  early  announcement,  it  was  continually  inquired 
for,  I  determined,  a  year  ago,  to  complete  the  work  as  soon  as  I 
could,  and  as  best  I  might  be  able.  The  result  is  now  before  the 
public.  I  have  deemed  it  but  simple  justice  to  myself,  as  well  as 
to  my  publishers,  to  state  these  facts,  lest  it  might  be  supposed 
that  I  had  been  laboring  upon  my  book  for  the  whole  seven  years, 
thus  ndsing  expectations,  as  to  the  completeness  and  finish,  which 
I  fear  the  Tolume  itself  will  not  justify.  Moreover,  one  who  has 
an  onerous  scholastic  charge  might  be  supposed  to  have  enough  to 
employ  his  time,  without  engaging  in  such  outside  literary  labors 
as  seem  more  befitting  the  professed  author.  I  say  tiiese  things, 
not  to  deprecate  criticism  upon  my  work,— on  the  contrary,  I  cor- 
dially invite  it, — but  as  a  partial  apology  for  its  deficiencies. 

In  the  preparation  of  all  works,  of  this  character,  there  are 
difficulties  which  those  only  who  have  been  engaged  in  such  labors 
can  appreciate.  But  in  this  work  the  difficulties  are  peculiar : 
First,  from  the  two  questions  that  must,  at  the  very  outset,  be 
answered: — ^What  is  American  Literature?  and.  When  does  it 
begin  ?  Second,  from  the  vast  amount  of  material  to  select  from, 
at  times  absolutely  overwhelming.  And,  third,  horn  the  impossi- 
bility of  giving  entire  satis&ction  either  to  living  authors^  or  to 
the  friends  and  kindred  of  those  who  are  deceased. 

Respecting  the  question,  what  is  American  Literature,  I  would 
remark  that,  in  my  view,  it  would  be  absurd  to  applv  this  term  to 
the  occasional  and  transient  fiterary  efiusions  which  appeared  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  for  a  century  after  the  settlement  of  the 
country.  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  speaking  the  same  language, 
governed  by  the  same  laws,  manufacturing  but  little  for  ourselves, 
*>ut  dependent  on  the  mother  country  for  a  large  portion  of  our 
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material  comforts,  it  was  natural  for  us  to  look  to  her  also  for  our 
intellectual  aliment.  And  we  did  so.  Scarcely  forty  years  ago, 
the  "  Edinburgh  Review"  thus  wrote  :* — "  Literature,  the  Ameri- 
cans have  none ;  no  native  literature,  we  mean.  *  *  *  But  why 
should  the  Americans  write  books,  when  a  six  weeks'  passage 
brings  them,  in  their  own  tongue,  our  sense,  science,  and  genius, 
in  bales  and  hogsheads  ?"  At  this  very  plain  language,  which  had  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  it,  we  were  much  and  very  foolishly  offended. 
We  might  have  answered  the  reviewer,  amply,  thus : — "  True,  we 
have  had  as  yet  but  little  literature  of  our  own.  We  have  had 
a  greater,  a  higher,  a  nobler  work  to  do  than  to  write  books.  We 
have  had  to  found  a  great  nation.  A  vast  continent  was  before  us 
to  be  subdued.  The  ^  means  whereby  to  live'  were  first  to  be  pro- 
vided. Dwellings  were  to  be  built;  school-houses  and  church 
edifices  were  to  be  erected ;  literary,  scientific,  and  religious  edu- 
cational institutions  were  to  be  founded ;  and  then,  in  ue  natural 
course  of  things,  would  come  forth  and  be  embodied  the  creations 
of  the  intellect,  the  fancy,  and  the  imagination.  In  short,  instead 
of  toriting  any  great  work,  we  were  acting  a  still  greater  one.  We 
were  creating  those  very  subjects  upon  which  the  future  historian, 
traveller,  essayist,  poet,  might  employ  his  pen  for  the  delight 
and  instruction  of  other  eenerations."  Such  might  have  been 
our  answer;  and  who  would  not  have  acknowledged  its  conclu- 
siveness ? 

But  as  soon  as  our  ''  gristle  was  hardened  into  the  bone  of  man- 
hood," we  began  to  think  of  setting  up  for  ourselves ;  and  then, 
indeed,  we  began  to  think  for  ourselves.  And  here  we  have  an 
answer,  as  correct  as  I  can  give,  to  the  question,  what  is  American 
Literature ;  namely,  that  it  is  the  product  of  those  minds  that 
have  been  nurtured,  trained,  developed,  matured,  on  our  own  soil, 
by  the  manners,  habits,  scenery,  circumstances,  and  institutions 
peculiar  to  ourselves.  This  answer,  too,  determines,  with  consi- 
derable precision,  the  date  of  American  Literature, — ^that  its 
native  growth  and  development  commenced  with  our  Revolu- 
tionary period.  Our  first  thoughts  were,  of  course,  directed  to 
our  own  condition,  to  our  relations  to  the  mother  country,  to  our 
forms  of  government,  and  to  the  great  principles  of  political 
government,  of  public  economy,  and  of  civil  liberty;  and  then 
came  forth,  Minerva-like,  a  literature  of  a  political  character,  to 
which,  for  strength,  clearness,  and  comprehensiveness  of  thought, 
for  just  and  sound  reasoning,  and  for  effective  and  lof^y  elo- 
quence, the  world  had  never  seen  the  parallel ;  showing  that  the 
high  encomium  passed  by  Edmund  Burke  upon  our  first  colonial 
Congress  was  no  less  just  than  beautiful.     This  literature  is  em- 
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bodied  in  the  speeclies  and  letters  of  James  Otis,  the  elder  Adams, 
Washington,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Jay,  Madisoo,  and  other  patriots 
of  the  Revolution.  Thenceforward,  by  degrees,  as  our  strength  in- 
creased, as  oar  fiews  expanded,  as  our  facilities  for  learning  were 
mnltipliedy  as  our  scholanhip  assumed  a  higher  and  a  higher 
grade,  we  entered,  snooessiT^y,  the  varioos  fields  of  literature, 
and  reaped  rich  and  still  richer  harvests  fiom  them  all,  so  that 
oor  dear,  good  old  mother  is  now  proud  to  acknowledge  us  as  her 
own,  and  to  confess  that  in  some  of  the  walks  of  science  we  have, 
in  our  onward  march,  left  even  her  behind.^  In  History,  she 
acknowledges  that  Irving,  Presoott,  Bancroft,  Hildreth,  and  Mot- 
ley, are  equal  to  any  on  her  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  Theology 
and  Biblical  Literature,  Dwight  and  Barnes  have,  probably,  as 
many  readers  in  Eng^d  ss  here;  while  do  review  in  that  depart* 
ment  in  Great  Britain  is  superior,  for  varied  and  profound  learn- 
ing, to  "The  Bibliotheca  Sacra."  As  a  novelist,  the  English 
Reviews  themselves  being  judges,  Mrs.  Stowe  is  without  a  rival 
in  either  hemisphere.  As  many  copies,  probably,  of  Bryant  and 
Longfellow  have  been  sold  in  England,  as  of  Coleridge,  or  Words- 
worth, or  Tennyson ;  while  many  annotated  and  elucidated  edi- 
tions of  classic  authors  by  our  own  scholars  are  extensively  studied 
in  English  schools.  So  that  now  *'  The  Edinburgh  Review"  might 
ask  with  truth  the  reverse  question — ^'  Who  does  not  read  an 
American  book  V 

Having  fixed  the  date  of  the  origin  of  our  native  literature  at 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  the  question  arose  with  what 
author  I  should  begin.  Here  there  seemed  little  difficulty  in 
deciding.  The  great  light  of  the  last  century  was,  undoubtedly, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  distinguished  not  more  for  his  learning  and 
piety,  than  for  his  originality  of  genius,  and  a  mind  unmistiduibly 
American  in  its  habits  of  thought  and  action.  But  after  him,  the 
number  that  might,  with  some  show  of  reason,  put  in  iheir  claim 
to  come  within  the  scope  of  such  a  work,  increased  more  and  more, 
until  it  has,  within  the  past  thirty  years,  become  so  great  as  to  be 
really  embanassing.  And  here,  doubtless,  will  be  found  the  chief 
failing  of  my  humble  volume ;  here  is  a  field  ample  enough  for  the 
most  vituperative  critic  to  exercise  his  skill  in.  Many  will  see  that 
some  favorite  piece— or,  it  may  be,  some  favorite  author — ^has  been 
left  out ;  and  mav  hastily  ask  why  it  is  so.  It  is  enough  to  reply  that 
I  could  not  put  m  every  thing, — ^no,  not  a  hundredth  part  of  what 


■  **  Thm  London  Qnarterly  Rerieir/'  for  December,  1841,  (only  twentj-thre^ 
yenrt  nfier  tlie  eztnci  from  "  The  Edinburgh  Reriew"  Jnut  quoted  wm  written,) 
in  leriewing  Dr.  Robinson's  Pale8ttne»  thus  wrices:— ''We  are  not  altogether 
pknsed  thai  Ibr  the  beet  and  most  copious  work  on  the  geography  and  antiquitiea 
of  the  Holy  Land,  though  written  in  English,  we  should  be  indebted  to  an  Ame- 
rican dtTine." 
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has  been  written.  Even  the  titles  of  all  the  books  written  by  Ame- 
rican authors  would  fill  a  volume  half  as  large  as  this.  But,  if  it 
will  be  any  mtification  to  these  querists,  I  will  candidly  acknow* 
ledge  that  I  myself  see,  after  my  book  is  now  made  up,  many 
ways  in  which  it  might  be  improved,  and  that  many  authors  are 
not  noticed  in  it  who  should  be.  It  will  be  a  pleasure,  however,  to 
make  amends  for  whatever  sins  of  omission  or  of  commission  may 
be  pointed  out  to  me,  should  my  book  reach  another  edition  and 
be  put  in  the  stereotyped,  permanent  form.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
earnestly  hope  that  any  friend^-or  foe,  if  I  have  one — will  candidly 
and  freely  communicate  to  me  his  views.  Each  one  will  look  at 
the  subject  from  a  different  stand-point;  and  I  will  sincerely 
thank  all  to  do  what  they  can  to  place  me  in  their  own  position, 
that  I  may,  as  far  as  possible,  see  with  their  eyes. 

But,  whatever  want  of  judgment  may  be  laid  to  my  charge, 
either  in  deciding  upon  the  authors  to  be  admitted  into  my  book, 
or  of  taste  in  selecting  ^m  their  works,  I  trust  that  no  one  will 
be  able  with  justice  to  impugn  my  honesty.  I  have  at  least  en- 
deavored, uninfluenced  by  fear  or  &vor,  to  represent  my  authors 
fi&irly,  and  to  let  them  speak  out  whatever  sentiments  were  dearest 
to  their  hearts.  To  have  done  otherwise,  would  have  been  aa  dis- 
honorable as  unjust.  One,  for  instance,  has  made  Freedom  the 
chief  burden  of  his  writings ;  another  has  been  most  interested 
in  the  cause  of  Temperance, — ^both  subjects  peculiarly  American; 
and  the  warmest  feelings  of  my  heart,  and  my  own  lifelong  prin- 
ciples, have  here  fully  harmonized  with  my  sense  of  justioe,  to 
represent  the  humanity  and  philanthropy,  as  well  as  the  cultivated 
intellect,  of  my  accomplished  countrymen. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  only  remark  that  I  can  desire  no  greater 
favor  to  be  shown  by  the  public  to  this,  than  has  been  extended 
to  my  two  former  volumes.  My  publishers — and  no  author  could 
in  this  respect  be  more  highly  favored — ^have  done  their  part,  as 
before,  in  a  style  of  great  beauty;  so  that  no  series  of  books,  I 
believe,  have  ever  been  offered  to  the  public  at  so  moderate  a 
price,  considering  their  amount  of  reading  matter  and  their 
mechanical  execution. 

And  now,  having  prepared  this  book,  as  my  others,  neither  to 
please  any  clique  or  sect,  nor  to  favor  any  particular  latitude  or 
special  market,  nor  to  defer  to  any  false  sentiments,  but  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  sound  learning  and  education,  in  harmony  with 
pure  Christian  morals,  the  best  interests  of  humanity,  and  the 
cause  of  universal  truth,  I  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  an  in- 
telligent public. 

CHARLES  D.  CLEVELAND. 
Philadelphia,  April  6,  1858. 
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The  hearty  pnise  bestowed  by  the  public  upon  the  first  edition 
of  this  book,  the  rapid  sale  which  it  met  with,  together  with  the 
numerous  kind  and  oommendatoiy  letters  that  I  reoeiyed  from' 
authors  and  others,  were,  of  course,  very  gratefol  to  my  feelings ; 
and  it  was  to  me  no  less  a  duty  than  a  pleasure  to  show  myself 
not  unmindful  of  such  kindness,  by  doing  all  I  could — and,  I 
would  hope,  not  without  success — ^to  make  the  second  edition 
ereiy  way  more  deserving.  No  one  could  see  or  feel  the  de- 
ficiencies of  my  book  so  much  as  myself;  but  I  had  this  conso- 
lation, that  the  most  competent  to  decide  upon  its  merits  would 
be  those  best  able  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  in  preparing  it, 
and  therefore  most  ready  to  make  every  allowance  for  its  defects. 
And  so  it  proved. 

My  book  was,  however,  the  subject  of  some  ungracious  stric- 
tures on  two  grounds, — sins  of  omission  and  sins  of  commission. 
In  proof  of  the  first,  one  critic  set  forth  a  list  of  thirty-one  names 
not  to  be  found  in  the  work.  To  this  accusation  I  could  only 
plead  guilty,  and  that,  too,  to  an  extent  much  greater  than  the 
charge ;  for  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  (written,  of  course, 
after  the  rest  of  the  book  was  printed)  I  candidly  acknowledged 
that  I  found  I  had  omitted  many  names  that  deserved  a  place  in 
the  volume  quite  as  much,  at  least,  as  some  who  were  in  it,  and 
I  declared  my  purpose  to  do  my  best  to  remedy  the  defect  in  the 
second  edition.  This  I  did,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  was  consistent 
with  my  plan,  by  introducing  sixty  additional  authors,  with  ex- 
tracts from  their  works.  But  even  now  I  am  aware  that  there  are 
some  writers,  of  much  merit  in  their  way,  who  will  not  be  found 
in  these  pages,  and  that  I  may  still  be  censured  for  omissions. 
So  let  it  be.  I  well  knew,  when  I  began  my  work,  that  I  had 
undertaken  a  task  very  difficult  of  accomplishment,  and  that,  what- 
ever might  be  my  success,  I  should  be  exposed  to  the  displeasure 
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of  those  who  would  feel  tbemselTes  aggrieyed,  either  because  suffi- 
cient prominence  had  not  been  given  to  their  favorite  pieces  and 
authors,  or  because  they  themselves  were  not  noticed.* 

But,  besides  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  in  deciding 
upon  the  authors  to  be  admitted  and  the  selections  to  be  made,  I 
feltj^-depressingly  felt, — ^from  first  to  last,  how  little  the  general 
character  and  style  of  many  authors  could  be  appreciated  by  the 
few  extracts  I  could  take  from  their  writings;  and  more  than 
once  I  thought  that  I  might  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  the 
simpleton  in  Hierocles,  who,  when  he  had  a  house  for  sale,  carried 
about  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a  specimen.  But  the  idea  also  occurred 
to  me  that  the  Grecian  was  not  so  far  wrong,  after  all ;  for  if  the 
brick  gave  no  idea  of  the  size  or  architecture  of  the  building,  it 
showed,  at  least,  of  what  material  it  was  composed.  So  I  com- 
forted myself  with  the  reflection  that  very  many  who,  in  this  age 
of  business  activity,  would  have  no  time  to  read  the  entire  works 
of  an  author,  and  therefore  could  not  have  a  full  appreciation  of 
his  genius,  would  still  get  from  my  book  some  notion  of  his  cha- 
racter, his  turn  of  thought,  his  style,  and  his  power, — and  that 
this  would  be  far  better  than  to  know  nothing  of  him  at  all. 

But  my  sins  of  commission  were  still  more  grievous, — the  anti- 
slavery  extracts  introduced  into  my  book.  For  these  I  have  not 
one  word  of  apology  to  offer.  Every  sentiment  of  my  mind  and 
every  pulsation  of  my  heart  is,  and  always  has  been,  on  the  side 
of  liberty  and  the  right  of  every  human  being  to  its  fullest  enjoy- 
ment, believing,  with  Cowper,  that 

"  'Tis  Liberty  alone  that  giyes  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume ; 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it." 

I  candidly  acknowledge  that  I  am  so  simple-minded  as  really 
to  believe  (not "  make-believe")  in  the  declaration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures that  "  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  -"  and 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  *'  every  man  has  an  in- 


»  A  writer  in  the  "  North  American  Reriew,"  some  years  ago,  pleasantly 
remarked,  **  We  have  among  us  little  companies  of  people,  each  of  which 
<  keeps  its  poet/  and,  not  content  with  that,  proclaims  from  its  small  cor- 
ner, with  a  most  conceited  air,  that  iis  poet  is  the  man  of  the  age." 
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alienable  right  to  Liberty  and  the  ponmit  of  happineea.''  I  there- 
fore believe  it  to  be  a  great  crime  to  deprive  any  innocent  human 
being  of  an  '^  inalienable  right ;"  and  a  sin  against  Qtod  of  no  ordi- 
nary magnitude  to  torn  the  ^'  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghoet'*^  into  an 
article  of  merohandiaey  or,  in  the  nervous  language  of  Whittier, 

'*  To  herd  with  lower  natures  the  awful  form  of  God." 

I  also  acknowledge  that,  in  these  days,  when  a  cowardly,  short* 
sighted,  unprincipled  expediency  too  often  usurps  the  place  of  truth 
and  duty,  I  wished  all,  especially  the  youth  of  my  country,  to  see  that 
the  founders  of  our  Republic — Washington,  Franklin,  Jefferson, 
and  others — ^were  always  and  earnestly  on  the  side  of  Freedom 
as  opposed  to  Slavery ;  and  that  most  of  our  wisest  and  best  men 
and  ablest  writers — poets,  essayists,  historians,  divines — down  to 
the  present  day,  have  taken  the  same  high  Chrbtian  ground.     I 
acknowledge,  too,  that  I  love,  as  I  humbly  hope,  truth  and  honesty, 
and  hate  all  shams,  whether  in  politics,  morals,  or  religion ;  and 
that,  in  the  preparation  of  my  book,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  re- 
present my  authors  fairly ;  to  set  forth  what  has  chiefly  charac- 
terized their  writings;  to  let  them  speak  out  the  deep  feelings  of 
their  heart.     To  do  this  in  many  cases,  I  could  not,  dmply  as  an 
honett  mafif  but  bring  into  view  their  anti-slavery  opinions  and 
principles  as  shown  in  their  writings  and  actions.     I  say  thb  not 
apoi(^tioally;  for  I  trust  that  I  shall  never  be  given  over  to  do 
a  deed  or  say  a  word  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  slaveholder, 
or  of  his  more  guilty  Northern  apologbt.     I  know  very  well  that 
there  are  some  books  that  pretend  to  give  a  full  and  fair  view 
of  American  authors,  but  from  which  are  very  scrupulously  ex- 
eluded  every  anti-slaveiy  sentiment  from  the  writings  of  those 
most  known  as  anti-slavery  men.     But  could  I  be  so  dishonest  as 
well  as  mean  as  to  act  thus, — to  keep  out  of  view  the  most  warmly- 
cherished  sentiments  of  my  authors  as  well  as  my  own,  in  the 
hope  of  greater  pecuniary  gain,  or  to  secure  favor  and  commenda- 
tion from  the  friends  and  champions,  lay  or  clerical,  of  our  **  pecu- 
liar institution," — ^no  one  could  despise  me  half  so  much  as  I 
should  despise  myself. 

» 1  Cor,  Ti.  19. 
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I  waB  also  blamed  by  sonie  for  not  introducing  more  Sontbem 
authors  into  my  book.  But,  in  the  preparation  of  the  work,  I  never 
thought  or  cared  what  was  the  latitude  of  the  writer's  birth,  but 
only  what  were  his  merits.  In  my  second  edition,  having  sixty 
new  names,  I  introduced  a  few  more  Southern  writers,  numeri- 
cally, but  not  more  in  proportion;  for  if  seven-eighths  of  our 
most  eminent  poets,  historians,  essayists,  and  theologians  would 
be  born  in  the  free  States,  I  see  not  how  I  could  help  it ;  and, 
having  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  arrangement,  I  do  not  see 
exactly  how  I  am  to  be  blamed  for  it.* 

In  this  third  edition  no  additional  matter,  of  course,  has  been 
introduced,  as  the  work  is  stereotyped ;  but  a  few  typographical 
errors  have  been  corrected,  and  the  Index  has  been  carefully  and 
thoroughly  revised  and  reset. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  make  my  most  grateful  acknowledgments 
to  those — and  they  are  many — ^who  made  various  friendly  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  my  humble  volume.  They  will 
see  that  in  most  cases  their  views  were  partially  if  not  wholly 
adopted ;  and  if  I  did  not  avail  myself  of  their  hints  in  all  cases, 
it  was  simply  because  I  could  not  do  so  consbtently  with  my  own 
taste  and  judgment.  But  I  do  not  the  less  appreciate  their  true 
kindness,  and  the  interest  they  manifested  in  my  book ;  and  I  am 
sure  that,  knowing  the  many  difficulties  that  beset  one,  on  every 
side,  engaged  in  such  a  work, — the  diversities  of  taste,  the  dif- 
ferences of  judgment,  the  mass  of  material  to  be  selected  from, 
the  various  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account  in  admitting 
or  rejecting  both  writers  and  selections, — they  will  look  upon  the 
result  of  my  labor  now  completed,  with  kindliness,  if  not  with 

commendation. 

CHARLES  D.  CLEVELAND. 

PHILADBLPHIA,  AuffUtt  18,  1859. 

*  Of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  authors  in  my  book,  fortj-eight 
vrere  bom  in  Massachusetts ;  twenty-five  in  New  York ;  twenty-three  in 
Connecticut;  soTenteen  in  FennsyWania ;  eleven  in  Maine;  six  in  New 
Hampshire ;  six  in  Virginia ;  five  in  Maryland ;  four  in  New  Jersey ;  four 
in  South  Carolina ;  three  in  Vermont ;  three  in  Rhode  Island ;  three  in 
Scotland;  two  in  Ohio;  one  in  Delaware;  one  in  Louisiana;  one  in 
Michigan ;  one  in  Africa ;  one  in  Bermuda ;  one  in  Ireland ;  one  in  South 
America ;  and  one  in  the  West  Indies. 
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JONATHAN  BDWABBSk  1703—1768. 

Ov  so  fonndation  more  enduring  ooold  the  itnictnro  of  a  work  apon  American 
Idieratnie  be  reared^  than  on  the  illastrionB  name  of  Jonathan  Edwardi, — an  om»* 
meot  and  glory  not  to  hia  covntzy  onlj,  bat  to  his  race.  Of  a  piety  as  deep,  as  pore^ 
as  ferren^  and  a«  constant  as  it  has  ever  been  allowed  to  mortals  to  possess ;  of  a 
singleness  of  pvirposey  which  nerer  forsook  him,  to  make  the  rery  best  of  life  that 
life  is  capable  of;  and  of  an  intellect  which,  by  the  rare  union  of  deamess,  aoate- 
ness,  and  strength,  has  nerer  been  surpassed  if  erer  equalled,  the  elder  Edwards 
has  attained  a  renown  in  both  hemiBpheres  which  can  nerer  die. 

He  was  bom  at  East  Windsor,  Connecticut,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1703.  His 
parents  were  tlie  Ber.  Timothy  Edwards,  for  sixty-four  years  the  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  East  Windsor,  and  Esther  Stoddard,  daughter  of  the 
Ber.  Solomon  Stoddard,  who  was  for  more  than  half  a  oentuiy  pastor  of  the 
ehnrdi  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  He  commenced  the  study  of  Latin  under 
his  father's  inatmcdon  at  six  yean  of  age,  and  entered  Tale  College  a  few  days 
bcfete  he  was  thirteen.  As  a  signal  proof  of  his  eariy  strength  of  mind,  it  may 
he  mentioned  that  in  his  sophomore  year  he  read  Locke's  Bttoff  on  the  Human 
Xhdarwkmdimg  with  such  interest  and  delight  as  to  declare  that  in  the  perusal 
of  it  he  eiOoyed  a  &r  hif^er  pleasure  "  than  the  most  greedy  miser  finds  when 
gstboring  op  handfnls  of  silrer  uid  gold  from  some  newly-discorered  treasure." 
That  such  A  youth  should  acquit  himself  most  honorably  in  his  college  course  was 
to  be  expected,  not  in  his  studies  only,  but  in  his  whole  deportment  and  bearing. 
During  hta  last  year  in  college,  rery  deep  religious  impressions  took  possession 
of  his  whole  being.  His  own  account  of  the  erent  is  in  the  following  language, 
mpnaslwe  of 

HIS  KSLIOIOnS  PEELINGS. 

Not  long  after  I  fint  began  to  experience  new  apprehensions 
and  ideas  of  Christ,  and  the  work  of  redemption,  and  the  glorious 
way  of  salvation  by  him,  I  gave  an  aceonnt  to  my  &ther  of  some 
thmes  that  had  passed  in  my  mind.  I  was  pretty  much  affected 
by  Ihe  disoonrse  which  we  had  together ;  and,  when  the  discourse 
was  ended,  I  walked  abroad  alone  in  a  solitary  place  in  my  father's 
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pasture,  for  contemplation.  And  as  I  wafi  walking  there,  and 
looking  upon  the  sky  and  clouda,  there  came  into  my  mind  so 
sweet  a  sense  of  the  glorious  majesty  and  grace  of  God,  as  I  knew 
not  how  to  express.  I  seemed  to  see  them  both  in  a  sweet  con- 
junction; majesty  and  meekness  joined  together.  It  was  a  sweet, 
and  gentle,  and  holy  majesty;  and  also  a  majestic  meekness;  an 
awful  sweetness ;  a  high,  and  great,  and  holy  gentleness. 

Afler  this,  my  sense  of  diyine  things  gradually  increased,  and 
became  more  and  more  liyely,  and  had  more  of  that  inward  sweet- 
ness. The  appearance  of  eyery  thing  was  altered.  There  seemed 
to  be,  as  it  were,  a  calm,  sweet  cast,  or  appearance  of  diyine  glory 
in  almost  eyery  thing.  God^s  excellency,  his  wisdom,  his  purity 
and  loye,  seemed  to  appear  in  eyery  thing ;  in  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars ;  in  the  clouds  and  sky ;  in  the  grass,  flowers,  and  trees ;  in 
the  water  and  all  nature ;  which  used  greatly  to  fix  my  mind.  I 
often  used  to  sit  and  yiew  the  moon  for  a  long  time ;  and,  in  the 
day,  spent  much  time  in  yiewing  the  clouds  and  sky,  to  behold  the 
sweet  glory  of  God  in  these  tilings ;  in  the  mean  time,  singing 
forth,  with  a  low  yoice,  my  contemplations  of  the  Creator  and 
Redeemer.  And  scarce  any  thing,  among  all  the  works  of  nature, 
was  so  sweet  to  me  as  thunder  and  lightning ;  although  formerly 
nothing  had  been  so  terrible  to  me.  ISefore,  I  used  to  be  uncom- 
monly terrified  with  thunder,  and  to  be  struck  with  terror  when  I 
saw  a  thunder-storm  rising ;  but  now,  on  the  contrary,  it  rejoiced 
me.  I  felt  God,  if  I  may  so  speak,  at  the  first  appearance  of  a 
thunder-storm,  and  used  to  take  the  opportunity,  at  such  times,  to 
fix  myself  in  order  to  yiew  the  elouds,  and  see  ^e  lightnings  play, 
and  hear  the  majestic  and  awful  yoice  of  God's  thunder,  which 
oftentimes  was  exceedingly  entertaining,  leading  me  to  sweet  con- 
templations of  my  great  and  glorious  God. 


Such  were  the  deoisire  leligioiis  riewa  and  elevated  aifeetionfl  with  which  he' 
blessed  before  he  was  seyenteen  yean  of  age ;  and  before  he  was  nineteen  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  was  Inrited  to  supply,  for  a  short  time,  the 
pulpit  of  a  small  Congregational  ohurch  in  New  York.  In  the  spring  of  1723,  he 
returned  to  East  Windsor.  Before  this  time  he  had  formed  for  the  goremment 
of  his  own  heart  and  life  his  celebrated  "  Resolutions/'  seventy  in  number,  which 
evince  a  firmness  of  religious  principle,  a  depth  of  piety,  a  decision  of  character, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart,  and  a  comprehensiveness  of  views  in 
regard  to  Christian  duty,  rue  even  in  die  most  mature  minds.  The  following  are 
a  few  of  these : — 

HIS  RESOLUTIONS. 

1.  Resolved,  Thai  I  will  do  whatsoeyer  I  think  to  be  most  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  my  own  good,  profit,  and  pleasure,  in  the 
whole  of  my  duration,  without  any  considers tion  of  the  time, 
whether  now,  or  neyer  so  many  myriads  of  ages  hence. 
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2.  RtMolved^  To  do  whatever  I  think  to  be  my  duty,  and  most 
for  tlie  good  of  mankind  in  general. 

3.  Reaolvedj  Never  to  kiee  one  moment  of  time,  but  to  improve 
it  in  the  most  profitable  way  I  possibly  can. 

4.  Retohtdj  To  live  with  all  my  might  while  I  do  live. 

5.  Reaolvedy  Never  to  do  any  thing  which  I  should  be  afraid 
to  do  if  it  were  the  last  hour  of  my  life. 

6.  Reaaived,  To  be  endeavoring  to  find  out  fit  objects  of 
charity  and  liberality. 

7.  Reaoivedy  Never  to  do  any  thing  out  of  revenge. 

8.  Reaoivedj  Never  to  suffer  the  least  motions  of  anger  towards 
irrational  beings. 

9.  Reaohed,  Never  to  speak  evil  of  any  one  so  thai  it  shall 
tend  to  his  dishonor^  more  or  less,  upon  no  account,  except  for 
some  real  good. 

10.  Reiolvedy  That  I  will  live  so  as  I  shall  wish  I  had  done 
when  I  come  to  die. 

11.  Reaolvedj  To  live  so  at  aU  times  as  I  think  it  best,  in  my 
most  devout  frames,  and  when  I  have  the  clearest  notion  of  the 
things  of  the  gospel  and  another  world. 

12.  Reudvedj  To  maintain  the  strictest  temperance  in  eating 
and  drinking. 

13.  Rewolvedf  Never  to  do  any  thing  which,  if  I  should  see  in 
another,  I  should  account  a  just  occasion  to  despise  him  for,  or  to 
think  any  way  the  more  meanly  of  him. 

14.  Re$olffed,  To  study  the  Scriptures  so  steadily,  constantly, 
and  frequently,  as  that  I  may  find  and  plainly  perceive  myself  to 
grow  in  the  knowledge  of  the  same. 

15.  Rewlvedf  Never  to  count  that  a  prayer,  nor  to  let  that 
pass  as  a  prayer,  nor  that  as  a  petition  of  a  prayer,  which  is  so 
made  that  I  cannot  hope  that  God  will  answer  it ;  nor  that  as  a 
confession,  which  I  cannot  hope  Qod  will  accept. 

16.  Retolvedy  Never  to  say  any  thing  at  all  against  anybody, 
but  when  it  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  highest  degree  of  Chris- 
tian honor,  and  of  love  to  mankind;  agreeable  to  the  lowest 
humility  and  sense  of  my  own  faults  and  failings ;  and  agreeable 
to  the  6olden  Rule;  often  when  I  have  s^d  any  thing  against  any 
one,  to  bring  it  to,  and  try  it  strictly  by,  the  test  of  this  resolution. 

17.  Readvedj  In  narrations,  never  to  speak  any  thing  but  the 
pure  and  simple  verity. 

18.  Re$olvedy  Never  to  speak  evil  of  any,  except  I  have  some 
particular  good  call  to  it. 

19.  Reaolvedy  To  inquire  eveiy  night,  as  I  am  going  to  bed, 
wherein  I  have  been  negligent;  what  sin  I  have  committed;  and 
wherein  I  have  denied  myself.  Also  at  the  end  of  every  week, 
month,  and  year. 
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20.  Resolved  J  Never  to  do  any  thing  of  which  I  so  mnch 
question  the  lawfulness,  as  that  I  intend  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
sider and  examine  afterwards  whether  it  be  lawful  or  not^  unless  I 
as  much  question  the  lawfulness  of  the  omission. 

21.  Resolvedy  To  inquire  every  night,  before  I  go  to  bed,  whe- 
ther I  have  acted  in  the  best  way  I  possibly  could  with  respect  to 
eating  and  drinking. 

22.  Resolved,  Never  to  allow  the  least  measure  of  fretting  or 
uneasiness  at  my  father  or  mother.  Resolved,  to  suffer  no  effects 
of  it,  so  much  as  in  the  least  alteration  of  speech,  or  motion  of  my 
eye ;  and  to  be  especially  careful  of  it  with  respect  to  any  of  our 
family. 

23.  On  the  supposition  that  there  never  was  to  be  but  one 
individual  in  the  world  at  any  one  time  who  was  properly  a  com- 
plete Christian,  in  all  respects  of  a  right  stamp,  having  Chris- 
tianity always  shining  in  its  true  lustre,  and  appearing  excellent 
and  lovely,  from  whatever  part,  and  under  whatever  character 
viewed  j — Resolved,  to  act  just  as  I  would  do  if  I  strove  with  all 
my  might  to  be  that  one,  who  should  live  in  my  time. 

In  Jnne,  1724,  Mr.  Edwards  was  elected  tator  in  Yale  College,  in  which  office 
he  oontinned  two  years.  He  then  accepted  a  call  to  settle  in  Northampton  as  % 
eoUeagne  to  his  grandfather,  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard.  It  is  said  that,  when  in 
ordinary  health,  he  would  spend  thirteen  hours  every  day  in  his  stady.  This 
was  too  mach  for  his  constitution,  which  was  naAorally  delicate,  and  doubtless 
shortened  his  life  many  years.  In  1727  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Pierrepont, 
daughter  of  Rev.  James  Pierrepont,  pastor  of  a  church  in  New  Haven.  The 
union  proved  a  most  happy  one  in  every  respect.  By  her  wisdom,  energy,  and 
eoonomy  she  relieved  her  husband  from  the  interruptions  of  domestie  care,  and 
thus  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  studies  without  remission. 

Soon  after  his  ordination,  Mr.  Edwards  was  permitted  to  witness  some  gratify- 
ing fruit  of  his  labors  in  the  conversion  of  a  number  of  his  people.  In  1729,  the 
venerable  Mr.  Stoddard  dying,  the  whole  care  of  the  congregation  devolved  on 
the  youthful  pastor;  and  so  faithfhl  and  laborious  were  his  ministrations  that,  in 
1734  and  1735,  the  town  was  favored  with  a  "  revival  so  extensive  and  powerful 
as  to  constitute  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  that  church."  In  the  year  1730 
he  commenced  a  series  of  discourses  in  his  own  pulpit,  which  afterwards  formed 
the  basis  of  his  celebrated  work.  The  JBiHory  of  the  Work  of  Bedemption,  which 
was  not,  however,  published  till  after  his  decease.  In  the  spring  of  1740  a  second 
extensive  and  powerful  revival  of  religion  commenced  in  Northampton,  which 
was  aided  by  the  labors  of  the  celebrated  Bev.  Qeorge  Whitefield,  and  an  account 
of  which  Mr.  Edwards  published  in  1742,  under  the  title  of  Thovghte  concerning 
the  Preeent  Revival  in  New  England,  It  was  immediately  republished  in  Scotland, 
and  brought  the  author  into  correspondence  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
divines  of  that  country. 

In  1743  Mr.  Edwards  finished  a  series  of  sermons  upon  the  distinguishing 
marks  and  evidences  of  true  religion,  which  were  published  in  1746,  under  the 
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title  of  A  Treixtue  eoneeming  Religiout  AffecHoMf  and  which  called  forth  the 
limiuMMt  praieet  and  thanks  from  the  Ariendi  of  true  piety  on  hoth  ridei  of  the 
AtlantiflL  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1747,  Darid  Brainerd,  the  celebrated  miB- 
•ioaarfy  who  had  been  laboring  fbr  many  years  among  the  Indiana  in  different 
aettlements  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  amidst  many  dis- 
eonragemeBts  and  with  enfeebled  health,  with  a  seal,  diligence,  eelf<4enial,  and 
pcisefeiauee  which  have  seldom  had  any  parallel  in  the  history  of  missions, 
came,  on  inritatioB,  to  Mr.  Bdwards's  house,  and,  gfradaally  sinking  under  the 
power  of  a  consumpttTC  disease,  closed  his  life  in  the  bosom  of  his  friend's  fiunily 
OB  tiie  9th  of  October  of  that  year.  In  1749  Mr.  Bdwards  prepared  and  published 
a  memoir  of  tiiis  remarkabto  man,  entitled  An  AeeomU  ofiht  L^e  a/ the  late  Rau 
Brmmerd,  Mimimtanf  to  the  Indiane,  and  Furtor  of  a  Ohmreh  ^  Chriatitm 

Thai  ftr,  the  KIb  of  this  emineotly  great  and  pious  man  had  not  been  attended 
by  any  marked  or  painftd  trials.  But  his  path,  henceforth,  was  to  be  any  thing 
bat  u  snooCh  one.  He  was  to  mcperienee  the  flekleness  of  popular  applause,  and, 
what  was  still  more  tcying,  persecutions  from  his  own  Christian  brethren.  It 
baviag  been  credibly  reported  that  a  number  of  the  younger  members  of  his 
cfaureh  had  iu  their  possession  immoral  and  licentious  books,  he  preached  upon 
the  snliileet;  whereupon  the  church  resolved  unanimously  that  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  inrestigate  the  matter.  But  th^  had  not  proceeded  &r  in  their 
duty  before  it  was  aacartained  that  nearly  ereiy  leading  famUy  in  town  had  some 
membei  implieated  in  the  guilt  This  disclosure  produced  an  immediate  reaction, 
uad  s  mi^rity  of  the  church  determined  not  to  proceed  in  the  inquiry ;  so  true  is 
it,  as  his  learned  biographer  remarks,  that "  nothing  is  more  apt  to  revolt  and 
alisnafte,  and  even  to  produce  intense  hostUity  in  the  minds  of  parents,  than  any 
thing  which  threatens  the  character  or  the  comfort  (tf  their  children."  The  result 
was  that  great  disalbctioB  ensued,  the  discipline  of  the  church  was  openly  set  at 
dsSaaoe,  and  great  deelension  In  setl  and  morals  naturally  followed. 

But  then  was  a  cause  of  still  deeper  disaflbction.  Mr.  Stoddard,  the  prede- 
euasni  of  Bdwards,  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  into  the  church  sueh  as  applied 
for  BdmisBiou,  wliether  they  gave  any  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart  or  not;  and 
Mr.  Edwards  eontinned  the  same  practice  after  his  ordination.  At  length  doubts 
as  to  its  rigbtfolnees  began  to  arise  in  bis  mind,  and  continued  to  increase  with 
sneih  strength  that,  in  1749,  he  disdoeed  to  his  diurch  his  change  of  opinion,  and 
publicly  vindicated  H  by  his  AiMMe  Inqmry  taft>  tke  Buke  of  the  Word  of  Ood 
eamMrnimg  l&s  QmaU/leatume  Requieite  to  a  OompUte  Slanduif  and  FuU  OommunioH 
M  the  VuMe  Chrittiam  Chnreh,  which  was  published  in  August  of  that  year.  This 
titutise  at  <mce  produced  great  excitement  in  the  congregation,  and  he  became  the 
otjoet  of  bitter  opposition,  whieh  continued  so  long  that  he  concluded  to  accept  a 
eall  from  the  chureh  at  Btockbridge,  Massachusetts,  whither  he  removed  in  the 
spring  of  1761.  Here  he  enjoyed  great  quiet  and  happiness,  and  was  enabled  to 
complete  what  for  many  years  he  had  been  engaged  in,  his  immortal  traaUse, — 
the*  on  wUeh  his  fame  chieily  n^Mf—The  Freedom  of  the  Will  amd  Moral  Affenejf, 
which  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1764. 

The  fbndamental  doctrines  which  Bdwards  undertakes  to  establish  in  the  Freer 
sbe»  of  the  WUl  are,  that  the  only  rational  idea  of  humun  freedom  is,  the  power 
«f  doing  what  we  please ;  and  that  the  acts  of  the  wUl  are  rendered  certain  by 

8« 
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■ome  oCber  cause  than  the  mere  power  of  willfng ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  thoj 
are  the  result  of  the  strongest  motiTe  presented,  and  not  brought  aboat  b^  the 
mere  "  self-determining  power  of  the  will  f*  and  be  has  sastained  his  positicm  with 
a  degree  of  norelty,  aenteneas,  depth,  precision,  and  force  of  reasoning  which  no 
one  erer  before  hnd  reached. 

In  17&5  he  wrote  two  other  treatises :  one  A  JXnerlatiom  om  God**  Latt  End  m 
Ike  Creatum  o/tke  World/  and  the  other  A  Dimerlatiom  o»  the  Natmn  md  Bmd  of 
Virtme.  But  these,  together  with  his  tnalim  on  Ongimal  Sim,  mn  not  pnhUshnd 
till  aaer  his  death. 

On  the  death  of  the  Ber.  Aaron  Bnrr,  President  of  Princeton  College,  the  tnis- 
tees  invited  Mr.  Edwards  to  succeed  to  that  most  responsihie  post, — the  presidency 
of  the  college, — and  he  remored  thither  in  the  month  of  Janvary,  17M.  All  th« 
friends  of  the  college,  as  well  as  the  students,  were  highly  elated  at  the  thought 
of  haring  such  a  man  at  its  head,  and  the  maanar  in  which  ha  entered  upon  hia 
duties  more  than  answered  their  highest  expectations.  But,  alas,  how  Tain  am 
all  human  calculations !  In  five  weeks  after  his  introduction  into  ofice^  ha  was  cut 
off  by  the  smallpox,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1768»  in  the  lifty-ftfth  year  of  his  age. 

Language  can  hardly  express  the  sense  of  loss  which  all  good  men  felt  thai 
religion  and  learning  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  this  great  man,  in  whose  praiae 
the  most  distinguished  scholars  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  haTO  been  emulona 
to  speak  and  write.  "  On  the  arena  of  metaphysics,"  writes  Dr.  Chalmers,  "be 
stood  the  highest  oi  all  his  contemporaries,  and  we  know  not  what  most  to  admire 
in  him,  whether  the  deep  philosophy  that  issued  firom  his  pen,  or  the  humble  and 
childlike  piety  that  issued  from  his  pulpit"  The  Tenerahle  and  learned  Dr. 
Erskine,  of  Scotland,  thus  wrote  a  friend : — "  The  loss  sustained  bj  his  death,  not 
only  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  but  by  the  chureh  in  general,  is  irreparable. 
I  do  not  think  our  age  has  produced  a  dirine  of  equal  genius  or  judgmenL"  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  in  his  /Ntyess  of  Ethical  Pkilomjpkg,  says  of  him,  "  In 
the  power  of  subtle  argument  he  was,  perhaps,  tmmatcked,  certainly  tuumfamett, 
amomg  men."  Dngald  Stewart — and  no  one  can  speak  on  such  a  subject  with 
more  authority  than  he — ^remarks,  ''America  may  boast  of  one  metaphysician, 
who,  in  logical  acuteness  and  subtlety,  does  not  yield  to  any  disputant  bred  in  the 
nnirersities  of  Europe.  I  need  not  say  that  I  allude  to  Jonathan  Edwarda."  And 
Haslitt,  in  his  PriwipUa  of  Human  Actions,  thus  writes  :—'<  Haring  produced 
himj  the  Americans  need  not  despair  of  their  metaphysicians.  We  do  not  scruple 
to  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  aeutest,  most  powerful,  and  of  all  reasonere  the  moat 
conscientious  and  sincere.    His  closeness  and  his  candor  are  alike  admirable." 

In  summing  up  his  general  character,  his  biographer,  Dr.  Miller,  says,  "  Other 
men,  no  doubt,  have  excelled  him  in  particular  qualities  or  accomplishments. 
There  have  been  far  more  learned  men ;  far  more  eloquent  men ;  far  more  active 
and  enterprising  men  in  the  outdoor  woric  of  the  sacred  office.  But  in  the  assem- 
blage and  happy  union  of  those  high  qualities,  intellectual  and  moral,  which  eon- 

stitute  finished  excellence, — as  a  Man,  a  Christian,  a  Divine,  and  a  Philosopher, 

he  was,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  that  have  adorned  this  or 
any  other  country  since  the  apostolic  age."* 

■  Bead  Biography  by  Bev.  Samuel  Miller,  DJ>.,  in  the  8th  volume  of  Spariu^a 
American  Biograpby, 
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THE  FREEDOM   OF  THE  WILL. 

If  the  Will,  wbicli  we  find  govemfl  the  members  of  the  body, 
and  deteimineB  their  motions,  does  not  govern  itself,  and  determine 
its  own  actions,  it  doubtless  determines  them  the  same  way,  even 
by  antecedent  volitions.  The  Will  determines  which  way  the 
hands  and  feet  shaU  move,  by  an  act  of  choice :  and  there  is  no 
other  way  of  the  Will's  determining,  directing  or  commanding 
any  thing  at  all.  Whatsoever  the  Will  commands,  it  commands  by 
an  act  of  the  Will.  And  if  it  has  itself  under  its  command,  and 
determines  itself  in  its  own  actions,  it  doubtless  does  it  in  the  same 
way  that  it  determines  other  things  which  are  under  its  command. 
So  that  if  the  freedom  of  the  Will  consists  in  this,  that  it  has 
itself  and  its  own  actions  under  its  command  and  direction,  and  its 
own  volitions  are  determined  by  itself,  it  will  follow,  that  every 
free  volition  arises  from  another  antecedent  volition,  directing  and 
commanding  that :  and  if  that  directing  volition  be  also  free,  in 
that  also  the  Will  is  determined :  that  is  to  say,  that  directing  voli- 
tion is  determined  by  another  going  before  that;  and  so  on,  till  we 
come  to  the  first  volition  in  the  whole  series ;  and  if  that  first  voli- 
tion be  free,  and  the  Will  self-determined  in  it,  then  that  is  deter- 
mined by  another  volition  preceding  that.  Which  is  a  contradic- 
tion ;  because  by  the  supposition  it  can  have  none  before  it,  to 
direct  or  determine  it,  bemg  the  first  in  the  train.  But  if  that 
first  volition  is  not  determined  by  any  preceding  act  of  the  Will, 
then  that  act  is  not  determined  by  the  Will,  and  so  is  not  free  in 
the  Arminian  notion  of  freedom,  which  consists  in  the  Will's  self- 
determination.  And  if  that  first  act  of  the  Will  which  determines 
and  fixes  the  subsequent  acts  be  not  f^ee,  none  of  the  following 
acts,  which  are  determined  by  it,  can  be  free.  If  we  suppose  there 
are  five  acts  in  the  train,  the  fifth  and  last  determined  by  the 
fourth,  and  the  fourth  by  the  third,  the  third  by  the  second,  and 
the  second  by  the  first ;  if  the  first  is  not  determined  by  the  Will, 
and  so  not  free,  then  none  of  them  are  truly  determined  by  the 
Will :  that  is,  that  each  of  them  are  as  they  are,  and  not  other- 
wise, is  not  firat  owing  to  the  Will,  but  to  the  determination  of  the 
first  in  the  series,  which  is  not  dependent  on  the  Will,  and  is  that 
which  the  Will  has  no  hand  in  determining.  And  this  being  that 
which  decides  what  the  rest  shall  be,  and  determines  their  exist- 
ence; therefore  the  first  determination  of  their  existence  is  not 
from  the  WilL  The  case  is  just  the  same  if,  instead  of  a  chain 
of  five  acts  of  the  Will,  we  should  suppose  a  succession  of  ten,  or 
an  hundred,  or  ten  thousand.  If  the  first  act  be  not  free,  being 
determined  by  something  out  of  the  Will,  and  this  determines  the 
next  to  be  agreeable  to  itself,  and  that  the  next,  and  so  on ;  none 
of  them  are  free,  but  all  originally  depend  on,  and  are  determined 
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by,  some  cause  out  of  the  Will :  and  so  all  freedom  in  the  case  is 
excluded,  and  no  act  of  the  Will  can  be  free,  according  to  this 
notion  of  ft%edom.  Thus,  this  Armtntan  notion  of  Liberty  of  the 
Will,  consisting  in  the  Will's  Self-determinationf  is  repugnant  to 
itself^  and  shuts  itself  wholly  out  of  the  world. 

THI  PERMISSION  NOT  THE  PRODUCTION   OP  EVIL. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  God  being  concerned  thus, 
by  his  permission,  in  an  event  and  act  which,  in  the  inherent  sub- 
ject and  agent  of  it,  is  sin,  (though  Uie  event  will  certainly  follow 
on  his  permission,)  and  his  being  concerned  in  it  by  producing  it 
and  exerting  the  act  of  sin )  or  between  his  being  the  orderer  of 
its  certain  existence  by  not  hindering  it^  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  his  being  the  proper  actor  or  author  of  it,  by  a  positive 
agency  or  efficiency.  As  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  sun 
being  the  cause  of  the  lightsomeness  and  warmth  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  brightness  of  gold  and  diamonds,  by  its  presence 
and  positive  influence ;  and  its  being  the  occasion  of  darkness  and 
frost,  in  the  night,  by  its  motion  whereby  it  descends,  below  the 
horizon.  The  motion  of  the  sun  is  the  occasion  of  the  latter  kind 
of  events ;  but  it  is  not  the  proper  cause  efficient  or  producer  of 
them;  though  they  are  necessarily  consequent  on  that  motion, 
under  such  circumstances :  no  more  is  any  action  of  the  Divine 
Being  the  cause  of  the  evil  of  men's  wills.  If  the  sun  were  the 
proper  cause  of  cold  and  darkness,  it  would  be  the  fowntain  of 
these  things,  as  it  is  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat :  and  then 
something  might  be  argued  from  the  nature  of  cold  and  darknesSi 
to  a  likeness  of  nature  in  the  sun ;  and  it  might  be  justly  inferred 
that  the  sun  itself  is  dark  and  cold,  and  that  his  beams  are  black 
and  frosty.  But  from  its  being  the  cause  no  otherwise  than  by  its 
departure,  no  such  thing  can  be  inferred,  but  the  contrary ;  it  may 
justly  be  argued  that  the  sun  is  a  bright  and  hot  body,  if  cold  and 
darkness  are  found  to  be  the  consequence  of  its  withdrawment  \ 
and  the  more  constantly  and  necessarily  these  effects  are  connected 
with,  and  confined  to,  its  absence,  the  more  strongly  does  it  argue 
the  sun  to  be  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat.  So,  inasmuch  as  sin 
is  not  the  fruit  of  any  positive  agency  or  influence  of  the  Most 
High,  but,  on  the  contrary,  arises  from  the  withholding  of  his 
action  and  energy,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  necessarily 
follows  on  the  want  of  his  influence ;  this  is  no  argument  that  he 
is  sinful,  or  his  operation  evil,  or  has  any  thing  of  the  nature  of 
evil )  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  and  his  agency  are  altogether 
good  and  holy,  and  that  he  is  the  fountain  of  all  holiness.  It 
would  be  strange  arguing,  indeed,  because  men  never  commit  sin^ 
but  only  when  God  leaves  them  to  themselves^  and  necessarily  sin 
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when  lie  does  so,  and  therefore  their  sin  is  not  fTOT^  themselves, 
but  from  God ;  and  so,  that  Gk)d  must  be  a  sinful  being :  as  strange 
as  it  would  be  to  argue,  because  it  is  always  dark  when  the  sun  is 
gone,  and  never  dark  when  the  sun  is  present,  that  therefore  all 
darkness  is  firom  the  sun,  and  that  his  disk  and  beams  must  needs 
be  black. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  1706— ITOC. 

M  His  mind  a  marim,  plula,  yet  keenly  ihrewd, 
A  heart  with  large  beneYolenc*  endued ; 
Now  acanniikg  cauee  with  phikwi^ic  atan. 
And  now  arresting  the  ethereal  flame; 
Oreat  as  a  atateaman,  aa  a  patriot  tme^ 
OcmrteoBa  in  manners,  yet  exalted  too; 
A  stem  repabUcan, — by  kings  caress'd. 
Modest,— by  nations  is  his  memory  bless'd."— WnuAM  B.  Taftah. 

Thu  diatingaifibed  philosopher  «nd  statenuan  was  bom  in  Boston,  on  tbe  17th 
of  JanoAiy,  1706.  His  father,  who  was  a  tallow-ohandler,  was  too  poor  to  give 
bim  the  idTantages  of  a  eoUegiate  edacation,  and  at  ten  years  of  age  he  was 
taken  from  the  gjanunar  school  to  ud  in  cutting  wicks  for  the  candles,  filling  the 
raoalds,  and  attending  the  shop.  When  he  was  twelre,  having  a  strong  passion 
for  reading,  and  thinking  thai  a  printer's  business  would  give  him  the  hest  oppor- 
tonitj  to  indulge  i^  he  was  bound  to  his  brother,  who  had  recently  returned  from 
England  with  a  press  and  type.  He  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  business, 
while  he  employed  all  his  leisure  time  and  his  evenings  to  the  improvement  of  his 
English  style,  by  reading  the  best  books  he  could  find,  among  which,  happily,  was 
Addison's  Spectator,  to  which  he  labored  to  make  his  own  style  conform.  In 
1721  his  brother  started  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  The  New  England  Courant, 
tot  which  Benjamin,  though  so  young,  wrote  with  great  acceptance.  Soon,  how- 
ever, from  jealousy  or  other  cause,  the  elder  brother  quarrelled  with  the  younger, 
who  thereupon,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  started  alone  for  Philadelphia.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  own  account  of  his 

FIRST  ENTRANCE  INTO  PHILADELPHIA. 

I  have  entered  into  the  particulars  of  my  voyage,  and  shall,  in 
like  manner,  describe  my  first  entrance  into  this  city,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  compare  beginnings  so  little  anspicioua  with  the 
figure  I  have  since  made. 

On  my  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  I  was  in  my  working  dress,  my 
best  clothes  being  to  come  by  sea.  I  was  covered  with  dirt ;  my 
pockets  were  filled  with  shirts  and  stockings ;  I  was  unacquainted 
with  a  single  soul  in  the  place,  and  knew  not  where  to  seek  a 
lodging.  Fatigued  with  walking,  rowing,  and  having  passed  the 
night  without  sleep,  I  was  extremely  hungry,  and  all  my  money 
eonsbted  of  a  Dutch  dollar^  and  about  a  shilling's  worth  of  cop- 
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pers,  which  I  gave  to  the  boatmen  for  my  passage.  Aa  I  had 
assisted  them  in  rowing,  they  refused  it  at  first;  but  I  insisted  on 
their  taking  it.  A  man  is  sometimes  more  generous  when  he  has 
little  than  when  he  has  much  money ;  probably  because,  in  the 
first  case,  he  is  desirous  of  oonoealing  his  poverty. 

I  walked  towards  the  top  of  the  street,  looking  eagerly  on  both 
sides,  till  I  came  to  Market  Street^  where  I  met  with  a  child  with 
a  loaf  of  bread.  Often  had  I  made  my  dinner  on  dry  bread.  I 
inquired  where  he  had  bought  it,  and  went  straight  to  the  baker's 
shop  which  he  pointed  out  to  me.  I  asked  for  some  biscuits, 
expecting  to  find  such  as  we  had  at  Boston;  but  they  made,  it 
seems,  none  of  that  sort  at  Philadelphia.  I  then  asked  for  a  three- 
penny loaf.  They  made  no  loaves  of  that  price.  Finding  myself 
ignorant  of  the  prices,  as  well  as  of  the  different  kinds  of  bread, 
I  desired  him  to  let  me  have  threepenny-worth  of  bread  of  some 
kind  or  other.  He  gave  me  three  large  rolls.  I  was  surprised  at 
receiving  so  much :  I  took  them,  however,  and,  having  no  room 
in  my  pockets,  I  walked  on  with  a  roll  under  each  arm,  eating  a 
third.  In  this  manner  I  went  through  Market  Street  to  Fourth 
Street,  and  passed  the  house  of  Mr.  Read,  the  father  of  my  future 
wife.  She  was  standing  at  the  door,  observed  me,  and  thought^ 
with  reason,  that  I  made  a  very  singular  and  grotesque  appear- 
ance. 

I  then  turned  the  comer,  and  went  through  Chestnut  Street, 
eating  my  roll  all  the  way ;  and,  having  made  this  round,  I  found 
myself  again  on  Market  Street  whar^  near  the  boat  in  which  I 
arrived.  I  stepped  into  it  to  take  a  draught  of  the  river  water  ; 
and,  finding  myself  satisfied  with  my  first  roll,  I  gave  the  other  two 
to  a  woman  and  her  child,  who  had  come  down  with  us  in  the  boat, 
and  was  waiting  to  continue  her  journey.  Thus  refreshed,  I  re- 
gained the  street,  which  was  now  full  of  well-dressed  people,  all 
going  the  same  way.  I  joined  them,  and  was  thus  led  to  a  large 
Quakers'  meeting-house  near  the  market-place.  I  sat  down  with 
the  rest,  and,  a^r  looking  round  me  for  some  time,  hearin? 
nothing  said,  and  being  drowsy  from  my  last  night's  labor  and 
want  of  rest,  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  in  this  state  I  continued 
till  the  assembly  dispersed,  when  one  of  the  congregation  had  the 
goodness  to  wake  me.  This  was  consequently  the  first  house  I 
entered,  or  in  which  I  slept,  at  Philadelphia.^ 


^  "  It  is  Franklin's  history  as  a  boy  of  the  middle  dass,  snccessfnlly  bat  labo- 
riously working  his  way  upward,  that  has  made  it  at  once  the  most  attractive  and 
most  useful  biography  of  modem  times.  All  over  Christendom  it  has  met  with 
the  sympathy  of  the  working  classes,  and  it  has  done  more  than  any  volume 
within  my  knowledge  to  give  eonrage  and  heart  to  the  sons  of  labor,  as  it  baa 
shown  that  the  paths  of  ambition  are  open  to  them  as  to  others,  provided  tbey  be 
followed  with  Franklin's  virtues, — ^honesty,  frugality,  perseverance,  and  patriot- 
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In  a  imj  or  two  be  cngagad  to  work  with  a  priater  by  the  name  of  Keimer,  and 
■oon  by  his  indostiy  and  frugality  aecnmalated  a  little  money.  A  letter  which 
VranUitt  had  wxitmn  to  a  friend  having  finllen  nnder  the  notice  of  Sir  William 
Keith,  the  Goremor  of  the  PiOTiace,  he  inrited  the  yonng  printer  to  hii  hooBc^ 
and  inally  penoaded  him  to  go  to  London  to  better  hie  fortnnes,  promising  to 
giTo  him  letters  of  reeommendalion.  Franklin  set  sail  from  Philadelphia,  the 
governor  promising  to  send  the  letters  to  him  when  the  ship  should  reach  New- 
castle; bat  he  was  fiuthless  to  his  promise,  and  Franklin  landed  in  London  a  per- 
fiBct  stranger.  Bat  a  gentleman,  a  ftUow-passenger  by  the  name  of  Denham,  was 
interested  in  hin^  and  Tory  soon  he  obtained  a  sitnation  in  a  printing-house  in 
BactholecBew  Cloes^  where  he  worked  a  year.  He  soon  gained  a  high  character 
for  temperance  and  industry  among  his  fellow-workmen,  aod  began  to  be  favor- 
ably notaoed,  when  he  was  persuaded  by  his  friend  Denham,  who  was  about  to 
ictem  hosae  with  a  large  quantity  of  goods  which  he  had  purchased,  to  accompany 
him  and  aid  him  in  their  sale.  He  landed  at  Philadelphia  on  the  11th  of  October; 
bat  sdon  tdter  the  shop  had  been  opened,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  Denham 
died,  and  Franklin  was  left  onoe  more  to  the  wide  world.  He  therefore  returned 
to  his  old  business,  and  was  soon  so  suecessftil  in  it  that,  in  coigunetion  with  a 
Mr.  Hngh  Meredith,  he  bought  oat  the  f^tuuyloama  Gaaette,  which  had  but 
leecntly  been  established,^  and  which  in  a  ftw  years  proved  very  profitable  to 
hiBB.  In  connection  with  the  paper,  he  soon  opened  a  stationer's  shop,  and  so 
pioepeied  that,  in  Septessber,  1730,  he  married  Miss  Bead,  with  whom  he  had 
become  aequainted  before  he  went  to  London. 

Feeling  the  want  of  good  books,  he  started  the  plan  of  a  snbeeription  library, — 
obtained  ftfty  sabeeriben^  "  mostly  young  tradesmen,"  who  pud  forty  shillings 
each, — imported  the  books,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  **  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia,''  now  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

At  this  time,  when  aboat  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  drew  up  a  series  of  reso- 
lations  by  whieh  he  might  regulate  his  conduct^  govern  his  temper,  and  improve 
bis  whole  moral  man ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  in  the  main  he  conformed 
to  them ;  that  the  result  was  a  character  which,  for  evenness  of  temper,  solidity  of 
judgment,  hones^  of  purpose,  and  prudence  in  the  regulation  of  all  temporal 
alhirs,  has  rarely  been  equalled.  In  1782  he  first  published  his  celebrated 
Almaaae,  fcommonly  known  as  Poor  RiehanTt  Almtmae,)  nnder  the  assumed 
name  of  ''Richard  Sannders."  Besides  the  usual  tables  and  calendar,  it  contaised 
a  ftoid  <tf  nsefhl  information,  and  "proverbial  sentences,  chiefly  such  as  inculcated 
tndaetry  and  frugality."  It  had  great  success,  and  was  continued  for  about 
twenty-tve  years.  In  1736  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the 
next  year  poet-master  at  Philadelphia.  He  now  interested  himself  in  all  publio 
founded  the  American  Philosophical  Bocie^  and  the  University  of  Penn 


What  a  contrast  between  the  influence  of  such  a  biography  as  this,  and  that 
of  a  man  whose  lifo  is  only  remarkable  for  success  in  Uooddied,  or  even  in  the 
more  vulgar  paths  of  vice,  knavery,  or  crime !  What  a  debt  of  gratatnde  does  the 
world  owe  to  Fraoklin !" — Ooodrirh*§  RecoUeetiont, 

>  Franklin  and  Meredith  began  the  paper  with  No.  40,  September  26, 1729;  but 
ia  a  year  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  Franklin  had  the  sole  management 
of  IL 
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sylyania,  and  was  foremost  in  all  enterprifles  oalonlated  to  promote  good  morali^ 
Bound  learning,  and  the  public  weal. 

At  the  age  of  forty-three  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  the 
next  year  was  appointed  a  commissioner  for  making  a  treaty  with  the  Indians. 
About  this  time  he  began  to  be  interested  in  those  philosophical  experiments 
which  have  made  his  name  so  celebrated  throughout  the  scientific  world.  But  he 
was  soon  diverted  from  them  by  the  demands  made  upon  his  time  by  the  public, 
who  seemed  to  think  that  no  project  for  the  public  good  deserved  to  be  supported 
unless  Franklin  was  interested  in  it  Accordingly,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  aid,  by 
his  influenocy  the  plan  of  founding  an  hospital,  which  had  been  started  by  his 
friend  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  luid  he  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  subscrip- 
tions completed,  and  a  grant  of  £2000  made  by  the  Assembly  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  same. 

In  1757  he  was  appointed  postmasteiwgeneral  for  America,  and  the  same  year 
received  from  Harvard  and  Tale  Colleges  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Aria. 
Previous  to  this,  in  1755,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  War,  he  had  been  of 
gpreat  service  in  procuring  supplies  for  Braddock's  army,  and  had  warned  him 
against  the  enemy  he  had  to  contend  with ;  and,  after  his  disastrous  defeat,  he 
had  labored  successfliUy  in  putting  Pennsylvania  in  a  good  state  of  defence. 
About  this  time  he  published  his  letters  on  electricity,  of  which,  says  Priestley, 
"  nothing  was  ever  written  on  the  subject  more  justly  applauded :  all  the  world  waa 
full  of  admiration."  The  Royal  Society  of  London  elected  him  a  "  Fellow,"  and 
when  he  was  in  that  city  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  metropolis,  and  from 
the  contineBt,  hastened  to  pay  their  respects  to  him. 

After  his  return  from  England,  he  travelled,  in  1763,  throughout  the  northern 
colonies,  to  inspect  and  regulate  the  post-offices,  performing  a  tour  of  about  sixteen 
hundred  miles.    But  the  controversy  between  the  "  Proprietors"  and  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  was  not  yet  ended,  and,  it  being  deemed  necessary  to  take  at 
once  from  the  foreign  landholders  the  chief  appointing  power,  Franklin,  in  1764^ 
was  sent  a  second  time  to  England,  with  a  petition  for  a  change  in  the  charter. 
But  now  all  local  differences  were  to  be  forgotten  in  the  general  contest  that  was 
approaching.   The  famous  **  Stamp  Act"  had  been  passed  by  the  British  ministry, 
and  loud  rranonstrances  from  the  colonies  were  at  once  echoed  back  to  the  father- 
land. In  order  to  obtain  fiiller  and  more  accurate  information  respecting  America, 
the  party  in  opposition  to  the  ministry  proposed  that  Franklin  should  be  interro- 
gated publicly  before  the  House  of  Commons.  Accordingly,  oh  the  3d  of  February, 
1760,  he  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House  for  that  purpose,  and  he  cheerftiUy 
obeyed  the  calL    Independent  of  the  weight  of  his  pre-established  reputation,  he 
possessed,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  all  those  natural  endowments  and  attainments 
which  would  make  his  examination  most  honorable  to  himself  and  serviceable  to 
his  country.    The  dignity  of  his  personal  appearance,  and  the  calmness  of  his 
demeanor,  equally  unmoved  by  the  illusions,  and  undismayed  by  the  insolence  of 
power,  added  not  a  little  to  make  the  whole  scene  highly  imposing,  and  indeed 
morally  sublime ; — ^to  see  a  solitary  representative  from  the  then  Infant  colonies, 
standing  alone  amid  the  concentred  pomp  aud  pageantry,  the  nobility  and  the 
learning,  of  the  mightiest  kingdom  of  the  earth,  with  the  eyes  of  all  gazing  upon 
nim,  and  acquitting  himself  so  nobly  as  to  call  down  the  plaudits  even  of  his 
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The  VMOU  miglit  ha!f  been  anticipated ;  for  such  was  tbe  impression 
lie  made  upon  Parliament,  that  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed. 

Immediatdy  mher  his  xetom,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  then  sitting 
in  Philadelphia,  and  was  one  of  its  most  efficient  members.  After  signing  the 
Beelantioa  of  Independence^  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  France^ 
and  he  sailed  for  Paris  near  the  dose  of  the  year  1776,  where  he  was  leoeived  most 
3oidiaUy  by  all  classes.  As  we  had  not  been  snooessfnl  in  the  campaign  of 
1776-77,  the  French  were  loath  to  enter  into  an  aUianoe  with  ns ;  but  when  they 
heard  of  the  surrender  of  Bnrgoyne's  army  in  October,  1777,  and  other  successes 
on  oar  part,  seeing  that  we  could  "  help  ourselres,"  they  oondnded  to  help  ns, 
and  entoed  into  an  alliance,  offensiye  and  defensive,  with  us.  They  rendered 
ns  ione  aasistanec ;  bat»  happily,  the  great  work  of  independence  was  mainly 
ooi  own. 

In  1785  Franhlin  retomed  to  Philadelphia,  and  his  arriTal  was  signalized  by 
erexy  demonstration  of  public  joy.  He  was  soon  made  Ooremor  of  Pennsylyania, 
and  then  elected  delegate  to  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787,  for  framing  the  Con- 
ititotion  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  discussions  upon  it  he  bore  a  distln- 
gnidMd  part.  Alter  the  dissolution  of  the  conyention,  he  did  but  little,  as  the  in- 
fimutaes  incident  to  his  age,  and  the  disorder  with  which  he  had  long  been 
aflieted,  seldom  allowed  him  freedom  from  acute  bodily  pain.  He  drew  up,  howeyer, 
and  published,  A  Plan  /or  Improvwg  the  ConditUm  of  ike  Free  Blaekt ;  and  his  last 
public  act  was  to  sign,  as  President  of  the  society,  a  **  Memorial  from  the  Abolition 
Society  of  Pennsylyanin  to  Congress ;"  while  the  last  paper  that  he  wrote  was  on 
the  same  solgect, — thus  beautifully  closing  a  long  life  of  distinguished  usefulness, 
as  a  eitixen,  a  philosopher,  and  a  statesman,  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy. 
Althovn^  his  malady  and  his  sufferings  continued,  yet  no  material  change  in  his 
health  was  obceryed  till  the  lint  part  of  April,  1790,  when  he  was  attacked  with  a 
ferer  and  a  pain  in  the  breast.  The  organs  of  respiration  became  gradually 
oppreisaod;  a  ealm  lethargic  state  sneeeeded;  and  on  the  17th,  (April,  1790,)  at 
ileyea  at  night,  he  quietty  expired. 

The  strong  and  distinguishing  featores  of  Dr.  Franklin's  mind  were,  sagacity, 
qniekneas  of  perception,  and  soundness  of  Judgment.  His  imagination  was  liyely, 
without  being  extraragant.  He  possessed  a  perfect  mastery  over  the  faculties  of 
his  understanding  and  oyer  his  passions.  Haying  titis  power  always  at  command, 
and  neycr  being  tamed  aside  either  by  yanity  or  selfishness,  he  was  enabled  to 
pwsoe  his  objects  wiUi  a  directness  and  constancy  that  rarely  failed  to  insure  suc- 
cess. It  seemed  to  be  his  single  aim  to  promote  tiie  happiness  of  his  fellow-men, 
by  enlwging  their  knowledge,  improying  their  condition,  teaching  them  practical 
lesions  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  inculcating  the  principles  of  rectitude  and 
the  habits  of  a  yirtnous  life.^ 


1 "  Franklin  was  the  greatest  diplomatist  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  never 
spoke  a  word  too  soon ;  he  never  spoke  a  word  too  late ;  he  never  spoke  a  word 
too  mneh ;  he  never  failed  to  speak  the  right  word  in  the  right  place." — ^Bah- 
cBorr. 

Read  Life  and  Works,  by  Sparks,  10  vols.;  Life  in  Biography  of  the  Signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  North  Am.  Rev.,  viL  289;  xvi.  346;  xxxviu 
349 ;  Ux.  446 ;  and  IxxxiiL  402 ;  Edinburgh  Review,  viii.  327 ;  and  xxviiL  276. 
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The  following  U  Dr.  FranUin'*  adaiimbfa  totter  to  Bir  Joeepb  Banki,  datod 
July,  1783  :— 

ON  THE  &ETTJBN  OF  PEACE. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^I  join  witli  yon  most  cordially  in  rejoicing  at  the 
return  of  Peace.  I  hope  it  wiU  be  lasting,  and  that  mankind  will 
at  length,  aa  they  call  themselves  reasonable  creatures,  have  reason 
and  sense  enough  to  settle  their  differences  witnout  cutting 
throats;  for,  in  my  opinion,  there  never  was  a  good  war^  or  a  bad 
prace.  What  vast  additions  to  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of 
living  might  mankind  have  acquired,  if  the  money  spent  in  wars 
had  been  employed  in  works  of  public  utility !  What  an  exten- 
sion of  agriculture,  even  to  the  tops  of  our  mountains;  what 
rivers  rendered  navigable,  or  joined  by  canals;  what  bridges, 
aqueducts,  new  roads,  and  other  public  works,  edifices,  and  im- 
provements, rendering  England  a  complete  paradise,  might  have 
been  obtained  by  spending  those  millions  in  doing  good,  which  in 
the  last  war  have  been  spent  in  doing  mischief;  in  bringing 
misery  into  thousands  of  families,  and  destroying  the  lives  of  so 
many  thousands  of  working  people^  who  might  have  performed 
the  use W  labor  1 

THE  WAT  TO  WEALTH.. 

Courteous  reader,  I  have  heard  that  nothing  gives  an  author  ao 
great  pleasure  as  to  find  his  works  respectMly  quoted  by  others. 
Judge,  then,  how  much  I  must  have  been  gratified  by  an  incident 
I  am  going  to  relate  to  yon.  I  stopped  my  horse  lately,  where  a 
great  number  of  people  were  collected  at  an  auction  of  merchants' 
goods.  The  hour  of  the  sale  not  being  come,  they  were  conversing 
on  the  badness  of  the  times ;  and  one  of  the  company  called  to  a 
plain,  dean  old  man,  with  white  locks  ;-^"  Pray,  Father  Abraham^ 
what  think  you  of  the  times  ?  Will  not  these  heavy  taxes  quite 
ruin  the  country  ?  How  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  pay  them  ?  What 
would  you  advise  us  to  ?"  Father  Abraham  stocnl  up  and  replied, 
"  If  you  would  have  my  advice,  I  will  give  it  you  in  short ;  for 
A  word  to  the  unse  is  enough,  as  Poor  Richard  says."  They 
joined  in  desiring  him  to  speak  his  mind,  and,  gathering  round 
him,  he  proceeded  as  foUows : — 

"  Friends,"  said  he,  "  the  taxes  are  indeed  very  heavy,  and,  if 
those  laid  on  by  the  government  were  the  only  ones  we  had  to  pay, 
we  might  more  easily  discharge  them ;  but  we  have  many  others, 
and  much  more  grievous  to  some  of  us.  We  are  taxed  twice  aa 
much  by  our  idleness,  three  times  as  much  by  our  pride,  and  four 
times  as  much  by  our  folly ;  and  from  these  taxes  the  oommis- 
sioners  cannot  ease  or  deliver  us,  by  allowing  an  abatement. 
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Howerer,  let  us  hearken  to  good  adyice,  and  something  may  be 
done  for  na;  God  hdpt  them  that  help,  ihemadves,  as  Poor  Richard 

**•  It  wonld  be  thought  a  hard  government  that  shonld  tax  its 
people  one-tenth  part  of  their  time,  to  be  employed  in  its  service ; 
bat  idleness  taxes  many  of  ns  much  more ;  sloth^  by  bringing  on 
diseases,  absolutely  shortens  life.  Sloth,  like  rust,  eansumes /<uter 
than  labor  wears;  while  the  used  key  is  always  bright,  as  Poor 
Bichard  says.  But  dost  thou  love  life,  then  do  not  souander  time, 
for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of,  as  Poor  Richard  says.  How 
mnch  more  than  is  necessary  do  we  spend  in  sleep^  forgetting  that 
77^  sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry,  and  that  There  will  be  sleeps 
img  enough  in  the  grave,  as  Poor  Richard  says. 

'^  If  time  he  of  aU  things  the  most  precious,  toasting  time  must 
hcj  as  Poor  Richard  says,  the  greatest  prodigality ;  since,  as  he 
elsewhere  tells  ns,  Lost  time  is  never  found  again  ;  and-  what  we 
caU  time  enough,  cUwayn  proves  little  enough.  Let  ns  then  up  and 
be  doing,  and  doing  to  the  purpose ;  so  by  diligence  shall  we  do 
more  with  less  perplexity. 

^'  But  with  our  industry  we  must  likewise  be  steady,  settled,  and 
careful,  and  oversee  our  own  affairs,  with  our  own  eyes,  and  not 
trust  too  much  to  others;  for.  Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  afire; 
and  agaiUy  Kefp  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  wiU  keep  thee;  and  again. 
If  you  would  have  your  business  done,  go;  if  not,  send. 

''  So  much  for  industry,  my  friends,  and  attention  to  one's  own 
busineBB ;  but  to  these  we  must  add  frugality,  if  we  would  make 
our  industry  more  certainly  successfoL  A  man  may,  if  he  knows 
not  how  to  save  as  he  gets,  keep  his  nose  all  his  life  to  the  grind- 
■ftone,  and  die  not  worth  a  groat  at  last.  A  fat  kitchen  makes  a 
lean  will. 

^  Away,  then,  with  your  expensive  follies,  and  you  will  not  then 
have  so  much  cause  to  complain  of  hard  times,  heavy  taxes,  and 
ehargeable  families. 

*^  And  further,  Wluxt  maintains  one  vice  would  bring  up  two 
ekUdren.  You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  a  little  tea,  or  a  little 
punch  now  and  then,  diet  a  little  more  costly,  clothes  a  little  finer, 
and  a  little  entertainment  now  and  then,  can  be  no  great  matter ; 
but  remember,  Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle.  Beware  ot*  little 
expenses :  A  small  leak  wiU  sink  a  great  ship,  as  Poor  Richard 
says;  and  again,  Who  dainties  love,  shaU  beggars  prove;  and 
moreover,  FooU  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat  them. 

*'  Here  you  are  all  got  together  at  this  sale  of  fineries  and  knick- 
knaeks.  You  call  them  goods  ;  but,  if  you  do  not  take  care,  they 
will  prove  evils  to  some  of  you.  You  expect  they  will  be  sold 
cheap,  and  perhaps  they  may  for  less  than  they  cost )  but,  if  you 
have  no  occasion  for  them,  ihey  must  be  dear  to  you.    Remember 
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what  Poor  Ricbard  says :  Buy  what  tkou  kaat  no  need  ofy  and  ere 
long  thou  ihalt  sell  thy  nec€s*aries.  And  again,  Ai  a  great  penny* 
tcorth  pause  atchiie.  He  means,  that  perhaps  the  cheapness  is 
apparent  only,  and  not  real }  or  the  hargain,  by  straitening  thee  in 
thy  bosiness,  may  do  thee  more  harm  than  good.  For  in  another 
place  he  says,  Many  have  been  ruined  by  buying  good  penny* 
worths*  Again,  It  is  /oolish  to  lay  out  money  in  a  purchase  of 
repentance ;  and  yet  this  folly  is  practised  eyeiy  day  at  auctions, 
for  want  of  minding  the  Almanac.  Many  a  one,  for  the  sake  of 
finery  on  the  back,  have  gone  with  a  hungry  belly  and  half-starved 
their  &milies.  SUks  and  satins,  scarlet  and  velvets^  put  out  the 
kitchen  fire,  as  Poor  Richard  says. 

''  Bat  what  madness  most  it  be  to  run  in  deht  for  these  snper- 
flnities !  We  are  offered,  by  the  terms  of  this  sale,  six  months' 
credit;  and  that,  perhaps,  has  induced  some  of  ns  to  attend  it, 
because  we  cannot  spare  the  ready  money,  and  hope  now  to  be  fine 
without  it.  But,  ah !  think  what  you  do  when  you  run  in  debt ; 
you  give  to  another  power  over  your  liberty.  If  you  cannot  pay 
at  the  time,  you  will  be  ashamed  to  see  your  creditor ;  you  will  be 
in  fear  when  you  speak  to  him ;  you  will  make  poor,  pitiful,  sneak- 
ing excuses ;  and,  by  degrees,  come  to  lose  your  veracity,  and  sink 
into  base,  downright  lying ;  for  The  second  vice  is  lying,  the  firvt 
is  running  in  debt,  as  Poor  Richard  says ;  and  again,  to  the  same 
purpose,  Lying  rides  upon  Debt's  back  ;  whereas  a  fi^ee->bom  Eng- 
lishman ought  not  to  be  ashamed  nor  afiraid  to  see  or  speak  to 
any  man  living.  But  poverty  often  deprives  a  man  of  all  spirit  and 
virtue.     It  is  hard  for  an  empty  bag  to  stand  upright. 

''  What  would  you  think  of  Uiat  prince,  or  of  that  government, 
who  should  issue  an  edict  forbidding  you  to  dress  like  a  gentleman 
or  gentlewoman,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  or  servitude  f  Would 
you  not  say  that  you  were  free,  have  a  right  to  dress  as  you  please, 
and  that  such  an  edict  would  be  a  breach  of  your  privileges,  and 
such  a  government  tyrannical  ?  And  yet  you  are  about  to  put 
yourself  under  such  tyranny,  when  you  run  in  debt  for  such  dress  I 
Your  creditor  bas  authority,  at  his  pleasure,  to  deprive  you  of  your 
liberty,  by  confining  you  in  jail  till  you  shall  be  able  to  pay  him. 
When  you  have  got  your  bargain,  you  may,  perhaps,  think  little 
of  payment;  but,  as  Poor  Richard  says.  Creditors  have  better 
memories  than  debtors;  creditors  are  a  superstitious  sect,  great 
observers  of  set  days  and  times.  The  day  comes  round  before  you 
are  aware,  and  the  demand  is  made  before  you  are  prepared  to 
satisfy  it ;  or,  if  you  bear  your  debt  in  mind,  the  term,  which  at 
first  seemed  so  long,  will,  as  it  lessens,  appear  extremely  short. 
Time  will  seem  to  have  added  wings  to  his  heeis  as  well  as  his 
shoulders.  Those  have  a  short  Lent,  who  owe  money  to  be  paid  at 
Easter.  At  present,  perhaps,  you  may  think  yourselves  in  thrivi 
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circmmtances,  and  that  yoa  can  bear  a  little  extravagance  without 
injoTj;  baty 

For  offt  and  want  save  while  you  may; 
No  wtommff  tun  kuU  a  whole  day. 

G^ln  may  be  temporary  and  uncertain^  bat  ever,  while  you  live^ 
expense  is  constant  and  certain;  and  It  is  easier  to  build  two 
chimney $y  than  to  keep  one  in  /iu:lf  as  Poor  Richard  says ;  sor, 
Rather  go  to  bed  supperlfiss,  than  rise  in  debt, 

"  This  doctrine,  my  friends,  is  reason  and  wisdom ;  but,  afler 
all,  do  not  depend  too  much  upon  your  own  industry,  and  fru- 
gality, and  prudence,  though  excellent  things ;  for  they  may  all 
be  blasted,  without  the  blessing  of  Heaven ;  and,  therefore,  ask 
that  blessing  humbly,  and  be  not  uncharitable  to  those  that  at  pre- 
sent seem  to  want  it,  but  comfort  and  help  them.  Remember,  Job 
suffered,  and  was  aflberwards  prosperous/' 

Thns  the  old  gentleman  ended  his  harangue.  I  resolved  to  be 
the  better  for  it;  and  though  I  had  at  first  determined  to  buy 
stuff  for  a  new  coat,  I  went  away  resolved  to  wear  my  old  one  a 
little  longer.  Reader,  if  thou  wilt  do  the  same,  thy  profit  will  be 
as  great  as  mine.     I  am,  as  ever,  thine  to  serve  thee, 

Richard  Saunders. 

THE   WHISTLE. 

When  I  was  a  child,  at  seven  years  old,  my  friends,  on  a  holi- 
day, filled  my  little  pocket  with  coppers.  I  went  directly  to  a 
shop,  where  they  sold  toys  for  children ;  and,  being  charmed  with 
the  sound  of  a  whistle,  that  I  met  by  the  way  in  the  hands  of 
another  boy,  I  voluntarily  offered  him  all  my  money  fbr  one.  I 
then  came  home,  and  went  whistling  all  over  the  house,  much 
pleased  with  my  whistle,  but  disturbing  all  the  family.  My 
brothers,  and  sisters,  and  cousins,  understanding  the  bargain  I  had 
made,  told  me  I  had  given  four  times  as  much  for  it  as  it  was 
worth.  This  put  me  in  mind  what  good  things  I  might  have 
bonght  with  the  rest  of  my  money ;  and  they  laughed  at  me  so 
mach  for  my  folly,  that  I  cried  with  vexation :  and  the  reflection 
gave  me  more  chagrin  than  the  whistle  gave  me  pleasure. 

This,  however,  was  a^rwards  of  use  to  me,  the  impression 
continuing  on  my  mind ;  so  that  oflen,  when  I  was  tempted  to  buy 
some  unnecessary  thing,  I  said  to  myself,  don't  give  too  miich  for 
the  whistle  ;  and  so  I  saved  my  money. 

As  I  grew  up,  came  into  the  world,  and  observed  the  actions  of 
men,  I  wonght  I  met  with  many,  very  many,  who  gave  too  much 
for  the  whistle. 

When  I  saw  any  one  too  ambitious  of  court  favor, — sacrificing 
his  time  in  attendance  at  levees,  his  repose,  his  liberty,  his  virtue, 

4» 
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and  perliape  his  fnends,  to  attain  it^ — I  bare  said  to  mjaelf,  thit 
man  gives  too  much  for  his  ychisiU. 

When  I  saw  another  fond  of  popnlaritj,  constantly  employing 
himself  in  political  bustles,  neglecting  his  own  a&iis,  and  min- 
ing them  by  that  n^lect,  hepajfs,  indeedy  says  I,  too  much  for  his 
tchiMle. 

If  I  knew  a  miser  who  gave  np  every  kind  of  comfortable 
living, — all  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  others, — all  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow-citizens, — and  the  joys  of  benevolent  friendship,  for 
the  sake  of  accumulating  wealth ;  poor  manj  says  I,  tfou  doj  in- 
deed, pay  too  much  for  your  whistle. 

When  I  meet  a  man  of  pleasure,  sacrificing  every  laudable  ini> 
provement  of  the  mind  or  of  his  fortune  to  mere  corporeal  sensa- 
tions,— Mistaken  man,  says  I,  you  are  providing  pain  for  yourself 
instead  of  pleaxure, — yrm  give  too  much  for  your  whistle. 

If  I  see  one  fond  of  fine  clothes,  fine  furniture,  fine  equipages, 
all  above  his  fortune,  for  which  he  contracts  debts,  and  ends  his 
career  in  prison, — AlaSj  says  I,  he  has  paid  dear,  very  dear,  for 
his  vchistle. 

When  I  see  a  beautiful,  sweet-tempered  girl,  married  to  an  ill- 
natured  brute  of  a  husband, —  What  a  pity  it  is,  says  I,  that  she 
has  paid  so  much  for  a  whistle. 

In  short,  I  conceived  that  a  great  part  of  the  miseries  of  man- 
kind were  brought  upon  them  by  the  false  estimates  they  had 
made  of  the  value  of  things,  and  by  their  giving  too  much  for  their 
whistles. 

A  PARABLE  AGAINST   PERSECUTIOX.* 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  Abraham  sat  in 
the  door  of  his  tent  about  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 

2.  And  behold,  a  man,  bowed  with  age,  came  from  the  way  of 
the  wilderness,  leaning  on  a  staff. 

3.  And  Abraham  arose  and  met  him,  and  said  unto  him,  *^  Turn 
in,  I  pray  thee,  and  wash  thy  feet,  and  tarry  all  night,  and  tboa 
shalt  arise  early  on  the  morrow,  and  go  on  thy  way." 

4.  But  the  man  said,  ''  Nay,  for  I  will  abide  under  this  tree." 

5.  And  Abraham  pressed  him  greatly  ]  so  he  turned,  and  they 
went  into  the  tent,  and  Abraham  baked  unleavened  bread,  and 
they  did  eat 


1  The  rabrtaoee  of  this  beaatifnl  Parable  was  not  original  with  Franklin,  for 
Jeremy  Taylor  gives  it  as  taken  firom  the  "Jew's  Book  ;**  and  it  is  traced  hark 
ccntaries  farther.  The  true  aathor  is  not  known ;  but  it  nerer  attracted  general 
attention  nntil  in  the  hands  of  Franklin  it  aswumed  the  scriptural  stjle.  Franklin 
was  in  the  habit  of  amnring  himself  bj  reading  it  to  divines  and  others  well  verMd 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  obtaining  their  opinions  upon  it,  which  were  aometiiiMa  Teiy 
divMtiiig. 
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6.  And  wlien  Abraham  saw  that  the  man  blessed  not  Ood,  he 
unto  him,  ''  Wherefore  doet  thou  not  worship  the  most  high 

God,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  ?" 

7.  And  the  man  answered  and  said,  ''  I  do  not  worship  the  Ood 
thon  Bpeakest  of,  neither  do  I  call  upon  his  name ;  for  I  have 
made  to  myself  a  god,  which  abideth  alway  in  mine  house,  and 
proyideth  me  with  all  things/^ 

8.  And  Abraham's  zeal  was  kindled  against  the  man,  and  he 
arose  and  fell  upon  him^  and  drove  him  forth  with  blows  into  the 
wilderness. 

9.  And  at  midnight  God  called  unto  Abraham,  saying,  ''  Abra- 
ham, where  is  the  stranger  V* 

10.  And  Abraham  answered  and  said,  ^'Lord,  he  would  not 
worship  thee,  neither  would  he  call  upon  thy  name ;  therefore 
have  I  driven  him  out  from  before  my  £ftce  into  the  wilderness." 

11.  And  Grod  said,  ''Have  1  borne  with  him  these  hundred 
ninety  and  eight  years,  and  nourished  him,  and  clothed  him,  not- 
wiU&standing  his  rebellion  against  me ;  and  couldst  not  thou,  that 
art  thyself  a  sinner,  bear  with  him  one  night  V 

12.  And  Abraham  said, ''  Let  not  the  anger  of  the  Lord  wax 
hoi  against  his  servant ;  lo,  I  have  sinned ;  lo,  1  have  sinned ;  for- 
give me,  I  pray  thee.'' 

13.  And  Abraham  arose,  and  went  forth  into  the  wilderness, 
and  sought  diligently  for  the  man,  and  found  him,  and  returned 
with  him  to  the  tent ;  and  when  he  had  entreated  him  kindly,  he 
sent  him  away  on  the  morrow  with  gifts. 

14.  And  God  spake  again  unto  Abraham,  s&jing, "  For  this  thy 
sin  shall  thy  seed  be  aJlicted  four  hundred  years  in  a  strange 
land; 

15.  "But  for  thy  repentance  will  I  deliver  them;  and  they 
shall  come  forth  with  power,  and  with  gladness  of  heart,  and  with 
much  substance." 

TimNING  THE  GRINDSTONE. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  remember,  one  cold  winter's  morn- 
ing, I  was  accosted  by  a  smiling  man  with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder. 
"  My  pretty  boy,"  said  he,  "  has  your  father  a  grindstone  ?" 
''  Yes,  sir,"  said  I.  "  You  are  a  fine  little  fellow,"  said  he ;  "  will 
you  let  me  grind  my  axe  on  it  ?"  Pleased  with  the  compliment 
of  "  fine  little  fellow,"  "  Oh  yes,  sir,"  I  answered :  "  it  is  down  in 
the  shop."  "  And  will  you,  my  man,"  said  he,  patting  me  on  the 
head,  **  get  me  a  little  hot  water  ?"  How  could  I  refuse  f  1  ran, 
and  soon  brought  a  kettleful.  ''  How  old  are  you  ?  and  what's 
your  name  ?"  continued  he,  without  waiting  for  a  reply :  ''  I  am 
sure  yon  are  one  of  the  finest  lads  that  ever  I  have  seen :  will 
you  iust  turn  a  few  minutes  for  me  ?" 
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Tickled  with  the  flatteiy,  like  a  little  fool,  I  went  to  work,  and 
bitterly  did  I  me  the  day.  It  was  a  new  axe,  and  I  toiled  and 
tagged  till  I  was  almost  tired  to  death.  The  8chool4)ell  lang, 
and  I  coald  not  get  away ;  my  hands  were  blistered,  and  the  axe 
was  not  half  ground.  At  length,  however,  it  was  sharpened ;  and 
the  man  tamed  to  me  with,  **  Now,  yon  liule  rascal,  yonVe  played 
tmant :  scad  to  the  school,  or  yoa'U  buy  it  I"  **  Alas  1"  thought 
I,  '^  it  is  hard  enough  to  turn  a  grindstone  this  cold  day ;  but  now 
to  be  called  a  little  rascal  is  too  much." 

It  sank  deep  in  my  mind;  and  often  have  I  thought  of  it 
since.  When  I  see  a  merchant  over  polite  to  his  customers^ — 
begging  them  to  take  a  little  brandy,  and  throwing  his  goods  on 
die  counter, — ^thinks  I,  That  man  has  an  axe  to  grind.  When  I 
see  a  man  flattering  the  people,  making  great  professions  of  attach- 
ment to  liberty,  who  is  in  private  life  a  tyrant,  methinks.  Look 
out,  good  people !  that  fellow  would  set  you  turning  grindstones. 
When  I  see  a  man  hoisted  into  office  by  party  spirit,  without  a 
single  qualification  to  render  him  either  respectable  or  useful, — 
alas  I  methinks,  deluded  people,  you  are  doomed  for  a  season  to 
turn  the  grindstone  for  a  booby. 

MEMORIAL  TO  CONGRESS  ON  SLAVERY. 

To  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Repregentaiivea  of  the  Untied  States  ; 

From  a  persuasion  that  equal  liberty  was  originally  the  portion 
and  is  still  the  birthright  of  all  men,  and  influenced  by  the  strong 
ties  of  humanity  and  the  principles  of  their  institution,  your  memo- 
rialists conceive  themselves  bound  to  use  all  justifiable  endeavors 
to  loosen  the  bands  of  slavery,  and  promote  a  general  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  of  freedom.  Under  these  impressions,  they  ear- 
nestly entreat  your  serious  attention  to  the  subject  of  slavery ;  that 
you  will  be  pleased  to  countenance  the  restoration  of  liberty  to 
those  unhappy  men  who  alone  in  this  land  of  freedom  are  degraded 
into  pcrpetusd  bondage,  and  who,  amidst  the  general  joy  of  sur- 
rounding  freemen,  are  groaning  in  servile  subjection ;  that  you  will 
devise  means  for  removing  this  inconsistency  from  the  character 
of  the  American  people  \  that  you  will  promote  mercy  and  justice 
toward  this  distressed  race ;  and  that  you  will  step  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  power  vested  in  you  for  discouraging  every  species 
of  traffic  in  the  persons  of  our  fellow-men.^ 


1  ThU  maybe  found  in  the  "Federal  Oazetto,"  February,  1790,  only  two  montba 
before  the  death  of  the  iUustrioua  sage. 
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JOHN  WITHBB8P00N,  1722«-179i. 

Or  ilie  •totemMD  and  wholan  of  <mr  ReroIationMy  period,  few  did  more  good, 
or  exerted  a  wider  inflnenoe  in  their  generatioD,  than  John  Witherspoon.'  He 
««■  bran  IB  the  parish  of  Yester,  near  Edinhargh,  Scotland,  on  the  5th  of  Feb- 
nuiy,  1722.  Hia  &ther  was  a  elergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  mach 
respected  kxt  his  piety  and  learning ;  and  the  son,  after  going  throagh  the  osnal 
fonrses  of  stody  in  the  Unirerstty  of  Edinburgh  in  literature,  science,  and  theo- 
logy, was  licensed  to  preaoh  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  was  first  settled  in  the 
parish  of  Beithy  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  whenocy  in  a  few  years,  he  remored  to 
the  flourishing  mannlactaring  town  of  Paisley.  Here  he  continued  till  the  year 
1768,  when  he  was  dected  by  the  trustees  of  Princeton  College  the  president  of 
that  institation.  The  fame  of  his  talents  and  learning  had  preceded  him,  and 
eonssquently  he  brought  to  the  college  a  large  aooession  of  students,  and  was  the 
means  of  greatly  increasing  its  funds,  and  placing  it  on  a  foundation  of  ponna> 
BOkt  aeefiilneea.  Indeed,  few  men  could  combine  more  important  qualifications 
fiw  the  presidency  of  a  literary  institution, — talents,  extensiTC  attainments,  com- 
iding  personal  appearance,  and  an  admirable  faculty  for  goreming  young 
and  exciting  in  them  a  noble  emulation  to  excel  in  their  studies. 

But  he  was  soon  to  enter  upon  a  new  sphere  of  duty.  Becoming  an  American 
the  BKHneni  he  landed  upon  our  shores,  he  was  selected  by  the  citiiens  of  New 
Jersey,  in  1776,  as  a  delegate  to  the  immortal  Congress  that  promulgated  the 
Deelaralion  of  Independence,  to  which  instrument  he  affixed  his  name.  He  con- 
tinued to  repreaent  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  general  Congress,  from  1776  to 
17S2,  and  in  practical  business-talent  and  derotion  to  public  affairs  he  was  second 
to  none  in  that  body.  It  would  be  impossible,  in  this  brief  sketch,  to  specify  the 
numerous  services  which  he  rendered  to  his  country  in  the  dark  hours  of  her 
Kerolutionary  history ;  but  one  thing  cannot  be  omitted, — the  ability  which  he 
displayed  as  a  member  of  the  committee  to  consider  the  state  of  the  currency  and 
the  finances  of  the  country.  Little  did  men  dream  that  a  theologian,  bred  in 
scademie  balls,  could  prepare  such  papers  on  money  and  finance  as  were  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Witherspoon ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  most  difficult  subject 
wan  erer  treated  in  a  more  masterly  manner. 

When  he  retired  from  the  national  councils  in  1701,  he  married  his  second  wife^ 
which  excited  some  attention,  as  he  was  in  his  seyentieth  year,  and  the  lady,  die- 
tiaguished  for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  but  twenty-three.  He  then  went 
to  his  eoontiy-plaee,  about  one  mile  from  Princeton,  having  two  years  before  par- 
tially girm  up  his  duties  as  president  of  the  college  to  the  vice-president,  his  son- 
ia-law.  Dr.  Samuel  Smith.  At  length  bodily  infirmities  began  to  fall  heavUy 
■pen  him;  still  he  would  not  desist  from  the  duties  of  his  ministry,  nor  from 
sttending  at  the  college,  as  fiur  as  his  health  and  strength  would  permit.    But  his 

1  M  No  man  thinks  of  Witherspoon  as  a  Briton,  but  as  an  American  of  the  Ame- 
Tv>ans :  as  the  counsellor  of  Morris,  the  correspondent  of  Washington,  the  rival 
of  Franklin  in  his  sagacity,  and  of  Reed  in  his  resolution ;  one  of  the  boldest  in 
that  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  one  of  the  most  revered  in  the  debates  of 
the  Congie8i."~/eev.  J.  W.  AUMmdw't  FrweeUm  Addrem, 
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ttsefnl  life  was  now  drawing  to  a  olose,  and  on  the  15tli  of  November,  1794,  in  the 
seyenty-third  year  of  his  age,  he  entered  into  his  rest. 

Dr.  Witherspoon's  works  were  pnblisbei  after  his  death,  in  four  Tolnmes,  with 
a  memoir  bj  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Rodgers.  They  consist  of  Sermotu/  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  (ind  Effects  of  the  Stage;  Leeturee  on  Moral  Philoeophy ;  Lecturer 
on  Eloquence;  Leeturee  on  Divinity;  Lettert  on  Education;  Letterw  on  Marriage/ 
An  Euay  on  Money  at  a  Medium  of  Commerce;  his  Speeehee  in  Conffreee;  and  m 
variety  of  essays  on  moral  and  political  subjects.  All  these  gire  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  learning,  piety,  sound  judgment,  and  eloquence  of  their  author.  But 
none  of  them  show  one  of  the  most  prominent  traits  in  his  character, — a  remark- 
ably ready  and  keen  wiL*  Indeed,  his  ftind  of  refined  humor  and  delicate  satire 
seemed  inexhaustible,  and  it  burst  out  on  almost  all  occasions.'  This  made  him 
a  most  pleasing  and  entertaining  companion  in  private  life,  and  the  charm  of 
every  social  circle. 

THE  PERNICIOUS  EXAMPLE  OF  THE   STAGE. 

It  is  a  known  tmtli,  established  by  the  experience  of  all  ages, 
that  bad  example  has  a  powerful  and  unhappy  influence  upon 
human  characters.  Sin  is  of  a  contagious  and  spreading  nature, 
and  the  human  heart  is  but  too  susceptible  of  the  infection.  This 
may  be  ascribed  to  several  causes,  and  to  one  in  particular  which 
is  applicable  to  the  present  case, — ^that  the  seeing  of  sin  frequently 
committed  must  gradually  abate  that  horror  which  we  ought  to 
have  of  it  upon  our  minds,  and  which  serves  to  keep  us  from 
yielding  to  its  solicitations.  Frequently  seeing  the  most  terrible 
objects  renders  them  familiar  to  our  view,  and  makes  us  behold 
them  with  less  emotion.  And  firom  seeing  sin  without  reluctance, 
the  transition  is  easy  to  a  compliance  with  its  repeated  impor- 
tunity, especially  as  there  are  latent  remaining  dispositions  to  sin- 
ning in  every  heart  that  is  but  imperfectly  sanctified.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  assign  any  other  reason  why  wickedness  is  always  car- 
ried to  a  far  greater  height  in  large  and  populous  cities  than  in 

'  In  this  he  was  excelled  by  none  of  his  contemporaries,  except  the  learned 
Charles  Nisbet,  D.D.,  the  first  President  of  Dickinson  College;  and  many  a  keen 
encounter  is  said  to  have  taken  place  between  the  two  rival  wits  and  divines* 
One  particularly  occurs  to  me.  At  a  oasual  meeting  in  the  streets  of  Pbila. 
delphia,  Dr.  Nisbet  replied  to  the  question  put  by  his  companion  about  his  health, 
that  he  did  not  feel  very  well, — that  he  had  a  kind  of  "  ringing  in  his  head." 
''  Well,  and  don't  you  know  what  that's  the  sign  of?"  said  Dr.  Witherspoon. 
"No,  sir:  what  is  it?"  "  It's  a  sign  that  it's  hollow,"  "Why,  sir,  does  yours 
never  ring?"  said  Dr.  Nisbet.  "No,  never,"  replied  his  friend.  "And  don't  you 
know  what  that's  the  sign  of?"  "No:  what  is  it?"  "It's  a  sign  that  it's 
oracked,** 

'  For  instance ;  when  Burgoyne's  army  was  captured,  General  Gates  despatched 
one  of  his  aids  to  Congress  to  carry  the  intelligence.  But  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  delayed  on  the  way,  so  that  when  he  reached  Philadelphia  he  found  the  news 
had  got  there  some  days  before.  When,  therefore,  Conzress  was  about  to  vote  the 
messenger  a  sword,  Dr.  Witherspoon  rose  and  begged  leave  to  move  that  instead 
of  a  sword  they  should  piesent  him  with  a  pair  <jf  g*Men  tpur*^ 
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Che  oountij.  Bo  not  moltitiidesy  in  places  of  great  resort,  come  to 
perpetrate,  calmlj  and  aedately,  without  any  remorse,  such  crimes 
as  would  surprise  a  less  knowing  sinner  so  much  as  to  hear  off 
Can  it  then  be  safe  to  be  present  at  the  exhibition  of  so  many 
Ticioas  characters  as  always  must  appear  upon  the  stage  ?  Must 
it  not,  like  other  examples,  haye  a  strong  though  insensible  influ- 
ence, and  indeed  the  more  strong  because  unperceived  ? 

CHARACTSR  OT  THXATRIOAIt  RXFRESEIVTATIONS. 

Where  can  the  plays  be  found,  at  least  comedies,  that  are  free 
from  impurity,  either  directly  or  by  allusion  and  double-meaning  ? 
It  is  amaiing  to  think  that  women  who  pretend  to  decency  and 
reputation,  whose  brightest  ornament  ought  to  be  modesty,  should 
continoe  to  abet,  by  weir  presence,  so  much  nnchastity  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  theatre.  How  few  plays  are  acted  which  a  modest 
woman  can  see  consistently  with  decency  in  every  parti  And 
eyen  when  the  plays  are  more  reseryed  themselyes,  they  are  sure 
to  be  seasoned  with  something  of  this  kind  in  the  prologue  or  epi- 
h)gQe,  the  muac  between  the  acts,  or  in  some  scandalous  farce 
with  which  the  diyersion  is  concluded.  The  power  of  custom  aud 
fashion  is  yery  great  in  making  people  blind  to  the  most  manifest 
qualities  and  tendencies  of  things.  There  are  ladies  who  fre- 
quently attend  the  stage,  who,  if  they  were  but  once  entertained 
with  the  same  images  in  a  priyate  family  with  which  they  are 
often  presented  there,  would  rise  with  indignation,  and  reckon 
their  reputation  ruined  if  ever  they  should  return.  With  what 
oonsistency  they  grayely  return  to  the  same  schools  of  lewdness^ 
they  themselyes  best  know. 

CHARACTER  OF  ACTORS. 

The  life  of  players  is  not  only  idle  and  yain,  and  therefore  in* 
eoDsistent  with  the  character  of  a  Christian,  but  it  is  still  more 
directly  and  grossly  criminal.  Not  only  from  the  taste  of  the 
audience  must  the  prevailing  tendency  of  all  successful  plays  be 
bad,  but,  in  the  yery  nature  of  the  thing,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
chanusters  repreeented  must  be  vicious.  What,  then,  is  the  life 
of  n  player  ?  It  is  wholly  spent  in  endeavoring  to  express  the 
language,  and  exhibit  a  perfect  picture,  of  the  passions  of  vicious 
men.  For  this  purpose  they  must  strive  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
and  fbel  the  sentiments  proper  to  such  charaoters. 

Thus,  their  character  has  been  infamous  in  all  ages, — just  a 
living  copy  of  that  vanity,  obscenity,  and  impiety  which  is  to  be 
found  in  tne  pieces  which  they  represent.  A&  the  world  has  been 
polluted  by  the  stage,  so  they  have  always  been  more  eminently 
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80,  as  it  is  nfttnral  to  suppose,  being  the  veiy  cisterns  in  wbicb 
this  pollution  is  collected  and  from  which  it  is  distributed  to 
others. 

Can  it  be  lawfiol,  then,  in  any  one  to  contribute  in  the  least  de- 
gree to  support  men  in  this  unhallowed  employment  f  Is  not  the 
theatre  truly  and  essentially  what  it  has  been  often  called  rhetoric- 
ally,— the  school  of  impiety,  where  it  is  their  very  business  to 
learn  wickedness?  And  will  a  Christian,  upon  any  pretended 
advantage  to  himself,  join  in  this  confederacy  against  God,  and 
assist  in  endowing  and  upholding  the  dreadful  seminary  ? 

PRINCIPLES  RSGULATING   MONET.^ 

I  will  now  sum  up,  in  single  piopontaons,  the  substance  of  what 
has  been  asserted,  and  I  hope  sufficiently  proved,  in  the  preceding 
discourse. 

1.  It  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  accident  or  caprice  that  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  formerly  were,  and  the  two  first  continue  to  be, 
the  medium  of  commerce ;  but  to  their  inherent  value,  joined  with 
other  properties,  that  fit  them  for  circulation.  Therefore,  all  the 
speculations  formed  upon  a  contrary  supposition  are  inoonolusiYe 
and  absurd. 

2.  Grold  and  sUver  are  &r  from  being  in  too  small  quantity  at 
present  for  the  purpose  of  a  circulating  medium  in  the  commercial 
nations.  The  last  of  them—silver — seems  rather  to  be  in  too  great 
quantity,  so  as  to  become  inconvenient  for  transportation. 

3.  The  people  of  every  nation  will  get  the  quantity  of  these  pre* 
cious  metds  that  they  are  entitled  to  by  their  industry,  and  no 
more.  If  by  any  accident,  as  plunder  in  war,  or  borrowing  from 
other  nations,  or  even  finding  it  in  mines,  they  get  more,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  it  It  will  in  a  short  time  find  its  level. 
Laws  against  exporting  the  coin  will  not  prevent  this.  Laws  of 
this  kind,  though  they  are  still  in  force  in  some  nations  supposed 
to  be  wise,  yet  are  in  themselves  ridiculous.  If  you  import  more 
than  you  export,  you  must  pay  the  balance,  or  give  up  the  trade. 

4.  The  quanti^  of  gold  and  silver  at  any  time  in  a  nation  is  no 
evidence  of  national  wealth,  unless  you  take  into  consideration  the 
way  in  which  it  came  there,  and  the  probability  of  its  continuing. 

5.  No  paper  of  any  kind  is,  properly  speaking,  money.  It  ought 
never  to  be  made  a  legal  tender.  It  ouffht  not  to  be  forced  upon 
anybody,  because  it  cannot  be  forced  upon  everybody, 

6.  Gold  and  silver,  fiurly  acquired  and  likely  to  continue,  are 


1  This  is  at  the  dose  of  his  reij  able  and  learned  **  Essay  on  Money  as  a  Me- 
diom  of  Commerce;  with  Remarks  on  the  Adranlages  and  Disadrantages  of 
Paper  *iiw|M*>H  into  Oeneral  Circolation.'' 
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real  national  as  well  as  personal  wealth.  If  twice  as  mncli  paper 
circulates  with  them,  though  in  full  credit,  particular  persons  may 
be  rich  by  possessing  it,  but  the  nation  in  general  is  not. 

7.  The  cry  of  the  scarcity  of  money  is  generally  putting  the 
effect  for  the  cause.  No  husiness  can  be  done,  say  some,  because 
money  is  scarce.  It  may  he  said  with  more  truth,  money  is  scarce 
because  little  business  is  done.  Yet  their  influence,  like  that  of 
many  other  causes  and  effects,  is  reciprocal. 

8.  The  quantity  of  current  money,  of  whatever  kind,  will  have 
an  effect  in  raising  the  price  of  industry  and  hringing  goods  dearer 
to  market ;  therefore  the  increase  of  the  currency  in  any  nation 
by  paper  which  will  not  pass  among  other  nations,  makes  the  first 
cost  of  every  thing  they  do  greater,  and,  of  consequence,  the 
profit  less. 

9.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  paper  obligations  may  so  far 
facilitate  commerce  and  extend  credit,  as,  by  the  additional  in- 
dastrv  that  they  excite,  to  overbalance  the  injury  which  they  do 
in  other  respects.  Yet  even  the  good  itself  may  be  overdone. 
Too  much  money  may  be  emitted  even  upon  loan ;  but  to  emit 
money  any  other  way  than  upon  loan  is  to  do  all  evil  and  no  good. 

10.  Those  who  revise  doubtful  paper,  and  thereby  disgrace  it, 
or  prevent  its  circulation^  are  not  enemies,  but  friends  to  their 
ooantiy. 


GEORQE  WASHINGTON,  1732—1799. 

Oaoaas  WiLsanrOTOsr,  the  fonrth  son  of  Angoctine  Washington,  and  the  first 
PrMident  of  the  United  Stales,  was  born  at  Bridge's  Creek,  in  the  county  of 
Westaorelaod,  Virginia,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1732,  and  died  at  Mount  Yer- 
MM  OB  the  14th  of  Deoember,  1799.  The  following  are  the  chief  incidents  of  his 
poMie  Iffe:* — 

XVBNT& 


1732  ...  A6. 2L     His  Mrth.  in  Wwtmorelaod  oonnty,  Virginia. 

1743  11  Apr.  12.    DeiUh  of  hln  father,  at  th«  a^  of  fortrnino  years. 

174S  14  ~.    w.     HJ>  brother  Lawreooe  obtaiMd  for  hua  a  mid«hipman*«  war- 

rant in  the  BritUh  Navy. 

I74S  16  Mar. ...     Sanreyor  of  Lord  Fair&x^i  lands  on  the  Potomac  RiTer. 

17U  19  ......     unitary  Inapector,  with  the  rank  of  Mi^or,  to  protect  the 

frootiers  of  Virginia  against  the  French  and  Indians. 

1  I  grre  not  an  extended  biography  of  Qeneral  Washington,  because  to  do  any 
jnstiee  to  the  solijeet  it  would  occupy  more  room  than  I  oonld  spare ;  while  the 
lives  of  him  are  so  nnineroos  as  to  be  aeeessible  to  any  one.  Bead  lives  by  Mar- 
shall,  lUmsey,  Weems,  Edmunds,  Ouixot,  (translated  by  Reeve,)  Headlcy,  Irving, 
Bancroft,  Sparks ;  also  an  admirable  book  entitled  "  Maxima  of  Wa9bfngtou, 
political.  Moral,  Social,  and  Religious ;  collected  and  arranged  by  J.  F.  SchroedtT, 
D-D.,"  1  voL  12mo.  Consult  also  ''North  American  Review/'  IL  69,  xlvii.  318, 
XXJLU.U7',  ''American  Quarterly,"  xv.  275,  xviL  74;  "Methodist  Quarterly," 
ft.  3S ;  also  read  Bologies  by  Hamilton,  Jay,  Ames,  Mason,  Ac. 
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BYENT& 

He  sailed  for  Borbadoes  with  his  brotlier  Lawnnoe. 

A4i  Dtaut^ieneraL 

Commiflsioner  to  the  French  on  the  Ohio. 

lieuteiuuit-ColoDel  for  the  defence  of  the  eolooy  of  Tirginta. 

Ai(kde<amp  to  Oenenl  Braddock  at  the  battle  of  Mooon- 

gabf^. 
Aug.  14.    Oommander-fai-chief  of  the  TirgliiJaii  fcraea. 
Ue  reeigned  his  oommission. 

His  marriage.    Member  of  the  Tirgfnia  House  of  Bnrgesaea. 
Commiflriouer  for  settling  the  militsrj  accounts  of  the  colony. 
His  toar  to  the  Ohio  and  Great  Kenawa  Rirers. 
Member  of  the  Virginia  Conventions  on  the  points  at 

between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies. 
Member  of  the  first  Continental  Congreas. 
Member  of  the  second  Gontlnenfeal  Oongrssi. 
Conunander-in-chiefl 
Commander  of  the  army  at  Cbmbridga. 
BosUm  evacuated  by  the  British  army. 
Declaration  of  American  Indepokdenoe. 
Battle  of  Long  Island. 
Battle  of  Trenton. 

Congress  invetfted  him  with  dictatorial  powenk 
Battle  of  l>rinceton. 
BatUo  of  the  Brandywina. 
Battle  of  Oermantown. 
Battle  of  Monmonth. 
Stony  Point  taken. 
Arnold's  treason. 

Mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania  troopsi 
Surrender  of  Yorktown  and  Gloucester. 
Peace  proclaimed  to  the  anuy. 
His  farewell  to  the  army. 
New  York  evacuated  by  the  British  anny. 
He  resigned  his  Ci>mmlfi«ion. 
His  tour  to  the  Wtwteru  country. 
Delegate  to  the  General  Conreotion  at  Philadelphia  to : 

Constitution.    President  of  the  Convention. 
President  of  the  United  f^tates. 
Hifl  inauguration  at  New  York. 
Death  of  his  mother  at  the  age  of  eighty<4wo  yeam 
His  tour  through  the  Eastern  States. 
His  tour  through  the  Southern  States. 
Preeident  for  a  second  term. 

H.  Genet,  >Iinii)ter  from  France  to  the  United  States. 
His  Farewtll  Address  to  the  Piwple  of  the  United  States. 
He  retired  to  private  life.    Difficulties  with  France.    Pr» 

parations  for  war. 
ConimanderH'n-chirf  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States. 
11  is  death  at  Mount  Vernon. 


VALEDICTORY  COUNSELS  OF  WASHINGTON. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free  countries  are  useful 
checks  upon  the  administration  of  the  government  and  serve  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty.  This,  within  certain  limits,  is 
probably  true;  and  in  governments  of  a  monarchical  oast,  pa- 
triotism may  look  with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  patty;  but  in  those  of  the  popular  character,  in  govern- 
ments purelv  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged.  From 
their  natural  tendency,  it  is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough 
of  that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose ;  and  there  being  constant 
danger  of  excess,  the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of  public  opinion, 
tiO  mitigate  and  assuaj^e  it.     A  fire  not  to  be  Cjucnched,  it  demands 
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1  nniform  yigilance  to  prerent  its  bursting  into  a  flame,  Icst^ 
instead  of  warming,  it  should  consume. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  pro6- 
peritj,  religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain 
would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism  who  should  labor 
to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  firmesit 
props  of  the  destinies  of  men  and  citiiens.  The  mere  politician, 
equally  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  cherish  them. 
A  Tolume  could  not  trace  aJl  their  connections  with  private  and 
public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be  asked,  Where  is  the  security  for 
property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obliga- 
tion desert  the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in 
courts  of  justice  ?  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposi- 
tion that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion.  Whatever 
may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds 
of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  ex- 
pect that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious 
principles. 

It  is  substantially  true  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a  necessary 
spring  of  popular  government.  The  rule,  indeed,  extends  with 
more  or  leas  force  to  every  species  of  free  government.  Who,  that 
is  a  sincere  friend  to  it,  can  look  with  indifference  upon  attempts 
to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  fabric  ? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions 
for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the 
structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations;  cultivate 
peace  and  harmony  with  all :  religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  con- 
duct; and  can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it'/ 
It  would  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant 
period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and 
too  novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice 
and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  time  and 
things,  .the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary 
advantages  which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it  1^  Can 
it  be  that  Providence  has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of 
a  nation  with  its  virtue  ?  The  experiment  at  least  is  recommended 
by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature.  Alas !  is  it 
rendered  impossible  bv  its  vices  ^  *  *  ^ 

In  the  execution  or  such  a  plan,  nothing  is  more  essential  than 
that  permanent,  inveterate  antipathies  against  particular  nations, 
snd  passionate  attachments  for  others,  should  be  excluded,  and 
that,  in  place  of  them,  just  and  amiable  feelings  towards  all,  should 
be  cultivated.  The  nation  which  indulges  towards  another  an 
habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a  sla^ 
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It  is  s  slaTe  to  its  animcx^ity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of  whicli  is 
FuiBcient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest.  Antipathy 
in  one  nation  against  another  disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer 
insnlt  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  nmhrage,  and  to 
be  haaghty  and  intractable  when  accidental  or  trifling  occasioDS 
of  dispute  occur.  *  *  * 

Though,  in  reiriewing  the  incidents  of  my  administration,  I  am 
unconscious  of  intentional  error,  I  am,  nevertheless,  too  sensible 
of  my  defects  not  to  think  it  probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I*  fervently  beseech  the 
Almighty  to  avert  and  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may  tend. 
I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope  that  my  country  will  never 
cease  to  view  them  with  indulgence;  and  that^  after  forty-five 
years  of  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service  with  an  upright  leai,  the 
faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned  to  oblivioUi  aa 
myself  must  soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

THE  BROTHERHOOD  01    MAN. 

As  the  member  of  an  infant  empire,  as  a  philanthropist  by  cha- 
racter, and,  if  I  may  be  aDowcd  the  expression,  as  a  citizen  of  the 
Great  Republic  of  Uumanity  at  large,  I  cannot  help  turning  my 
attention  sometimes  to  this  subject, — ^how  mankind  mat  be 

CONNECTED,  LIKE   ONE  GREAT  FAMILY,  IN  FRATERNAL  TIES.      I 

indulge  a  fond,  perhaps  an  enthusiastic  idea,  that  as  the  world  is 
evidently  much  less  barbarous  than  it  has  been,  its  melioration 
must  still  be  progressive ;  that  nations  are  becoming  more  human- 
ized in  their  policy;  that  the  subjects  of  ambition  and  causes  for 
hostility  are  daily  diminishing ;  and,  in  fine,  that  the  period  is  not 
very  remote  when  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  and  free  commerce  will 
pretty  generally  succeed  to  the  devastations  and  horrors  of  war. 

PROVIDENOE  RULING  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  NATIONS. 

It  would  be  peculiarly  improper  to  omit,  in  this  first'  official  act, 
my  fervent  supplications  to  that  Almightv  Being  who  rules  over 
the  universe,  who  presides  in  the  councils  of  nations,  and  whose 
providential  aids  can  supply  eveiy  human  defect,  that  His  benedic- 
tion may  consecrate,  to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  a  government  instituted  by  themselves  for 
these  essential  purposes,  and  may  enable  every  instrument  em- 
ployed in  the  administration  to  execute  with  success  the  functions 
allotted  to  its  charge.  In  tendering  this  homage  to  the  Great 
Author  of  every  public  and  private  good,  I  assure  myself  that  it 

1  loMganJ  AddiMfl,  April  SO,  1789. 
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expresses  jonr  sentiments  not  less  than  my  own,  nor  those  of  my 
fellow-citixens  at  large  less  than  either.  No  people  can  he  bound 
to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  invisible  hand  which  conducts  the 
affairs  of  men  more  than  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Every 
step  by  which  they  have  advanced  to  the  character  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by  some  token  of 
ProTidential  agency ;  and  in  the  important  revolution  just  accom- 

{>]ished  in  the  system  of  their  united  government,  the  tranquil  de- 
iherations  and  voluntary  consent  of  so  many  distinct  communities 
from  which  the  event  has  resulted,  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
means  by  which  most  governments  have  been  established,  without 
some  return  of  pious  gratitude,  along  with  an  humble  anticipation 
of  the  future  blessings  which  the  past  seem  to  presage. 

PLEASURES  OF  PRIVATE  LIFE. 

Under  the  shadow  of  my  own  vine  and  my  own  fig-tree,  free 
from  the  bustle  of  a  camp,  and  the  busy  scenes  of  public  life,  I 
am  solacing  myself  with  those  tranquil  enjoyments,  of  which  the 
SMier,  who  is  ever  in  pursuit  of  fame,  the  Statemnafiy  whose 
watchful  days  and  sleepless  nights  are  spent  in  devising  schemes 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  own,  perhaps  the  ruin  of  other 
eoontrieSy  as  if  the  globe  was  insufficient  for  us  all, — and  the 
Courtier  J  who  is  always  watching  the  countenance  of  his  Prince, 
in  hopes  of  catching  a  gracious  smile,^-can  have  very  little  con- 
ception. I  have  not  only  retired  from  all  public  employments,  but 
I  am  retiring  within  myself,  and  shall  be  able  to  view  the  solitary 
walk,  and  tread  the  paths  of  private  life,  with  a  heartfelt  satisfac- 
tion. Envious  of  none,  I  am  determined  to  be  pleased  with  all ; 
and,  this  being  the  order  of  my  march,  I  will  move  gently  down 
the  stream  of  life  until  I  sleep  with  my  fathers. 

SLAVERY. 

The  scheme  which  you'  propose,  as  a  precedent  to  encourage 
the  emancipation  of  the  black  people  in  this  country  from  the 
Plate  of  bondage  in  which  they  are  held,  is  a  striking  evidence  of 
the  benevolence  of  vour  heart,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  join  you 
in  so  laudable  a  work. 

Your*  purchase  of  an  estate  in  the  colony  of  Cayenne,  with  a 
view  of  emancipating  the  slaves  on  it,  is  a  generous  and  noble 
proof  of  your  humanity.  Would  to  God  a  like  spirit  might  dif- 
fa««  itself  generally  into  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country  ! 
Kut  I  despair  of  seeing  it. 

'  Lafayette.  '  Lafayetto. 

6» 
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There  is  not  a  man  living  who  wishes  more  sincerely  than  I  do 
to  see  a  plan  adopted  for  the  abolition  of  it.  But  there  is  only  one 
proper  and  effectual  mode  bj  which  it  can  be  accomplished,  and 
that  is,  by  legukUive  authority ;  and  this,  as  far  as  my  suffrage 
will  go,  shall  never  be  wanting. 

I  never  mean,  unless  some  particular  circumstances  should  com- 
pel me  to  it,  to  possess  another  slave  by  purchase,  it  being  among 
my  first  wishes  to  see  some  plan  adopted  by  which  slavery,  in  this 
countxy,  may  be  abolished  by  law. 

VIRTUE  AND   HAPPINESS. 

There  is  no  truth  more  thoroughly  established  than  that  there 
exists,  in  the  economy  and  course  of  nature,  an  indissoluble  union 
between  virtue  and  happiness,  between  duly  and  advantage,  be- 
tween the  genuine  maxims  of  an  honest  and  ma^animous  policy 
and  the  solid  rewards  of  public  prosperity  and  felicity. 

The  consideration  that  human  happiness  and  moral  duty  are 
inseparably  connected  will  always  continue  to  prompt  me  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  the  former  by  inculcating  the  practice  of  the 
latter. 

Without  virtue,  and  without  integrity,  the  finest  talents  and  the 
most  brilliant  accomplishments  can  never  gain  the  respect,  and 
conciliate  the  esteem,  of  the  truly  valuable  part  of  mankind. 

I  hope  I  shall  always  possess  firmness  and  virtue  enough  to 
maintain  what  I  consider  the  most  enviable  of  all  titles,  the  cha- 
racter of  an  "  honest  man." 

The  private  virtues  of  economy,  prudence,  and  industry  are  not 
less  amiable,  in  civil  life,  than  the  more  splendid  qualities  of  valor, 
perseverance,  and  enterprise,  in  public  life. 

AGRIOULTURB. 

It  will  not  be  doubted  that,  with  reference  either  to  individual 
or  national  welfare,  agriculture  is  of  primary  importance.  In 
proportion  as  nations  advance  in  population  and  other  circum- 
stances of  maturity,  this  truth  becomes  more  apparent,  and  renders 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  and  more  an  object  of  public 
patronage. 

The  life  of  the  husbandman,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  delightful. 
It  is  honorable,  it  is  amusing,  and,  with  judicious  management,  it 
is  profitable. 

An  extensive  speculation,  a  spirit  of  gambling,  or  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  thing  which  will  divert  our  attention  from  agriculture, 
most  be  extremely  prejudicial,  if  not  ruinous,  to  us. 
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WAR. 

Mj  first  wish  is,  to  see  this  plague  of  mankind  banished  from 
the  earthy  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this  world  employed  in 
more  pleasing  and  innocent  amusements  than  in  preparing  imple- 
ments, and  exercising  them,  for  the  destruction  of  mankind. 

For  the  sake  of  humanity,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  the 
manly  employment  of  agriculture,  and  the  humanizing  benefit  of 
eommeroe,  would  supersede  the  waste  of  war  and  the  rage  of  con- 
quest; that  the  swords  might  be  turned  into  ploughshares,  the 
spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and,  as  the  Scriptures  express  it^ ''  the 
nations  learn  war  no  more." 


JOHN  ADAMS,  1736—1826. 

AsAxSv  tlie  nooDd  Pmident  of  the  United  States,  wm  born  in  Bruntrae^ 
Oetober  19, 1735.  After  the  nsnel  pxepAntoiy  atadies,  he  entered 
Harraid  CoUegi^  and  wm  distangniflhed  in  hit  cUae  for  diligence  in  bis  stndiei 
aad  for  originslity  nad  b<ddnees  of  thought, — qnalitioB  which  shone  most  conspi« 
rotmely  in  his  afler-Uft.  He  gradnnted  in  1755,  end  began  the  study  of  law  with 
Jaaaa  Putnam,  at  Woreester.  In  1764,  be  married  AbigaU  Smith,  daughter  of 
Rev.  WUUam  Smith,  of  Weymouth, — a  lady  of  an  excellent  educaUon  and  of  un- 
natoral  endowments.  In  1765,  be  remored  to  Boston :  his  legal  practice 
extensile;  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  he  was  one  to  whom  his  fellow- 
might  confldently  look  as  a  champion  of  tbeir  rights  against  the  encroach- 
ita  and  assumptions  of  the  Crown.  In  1769,  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  town  of  Boston  to  draw  up  instructions  to  their  representatiyes 
to  resist  the  British  encroaohmeata.  The  next  year  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  from  Boston. 

In  Jnae,  1774,  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  by  the  Assembly,  together  with  Thomas 
Cubing,  James  Bowdoin,  Samud  Adams,  and  Robert  T.  Paine,  to  the  first  Con- 
^s**^*^  Congress.  To  his  friend  Sewall,  who  endearored  to  dissuade  him  fr^m 
accepting  the  appointment,  he  replied,  in  his  characteristie  energy  of  language, 
**  The  die  Is  east:  I  haye  passed  the  Rubioon :  sink  or  swim,  liye  or  die,  snnriye 
or  perish  with  my  eountry,  is  my  unalterable  determination."  He  took  his  seat 
In  Congress,  September  5,  1774,  and  was  on  the  committee  which  drew  up  the 
statcaaent  of  the  rights  of  the  Colonies,  and  on  that  which  prepared  the  address  to 
the  king.  He  also  attended  the  next  Congress  in  1775,  and  was  among  the  fore- 
moei  of  those  who  were  in  fhyor  of  Independence.  On  May  6,  1776,  he  moyed  to 
recommend  to  the  Colonies  **  to  adopt  such  a  goyemment  as  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  lepreeentatjyes  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of 
their  eonetilaents  sod  of  America."  This  passed,  after  an  earnest  debate,  on  the 
15th.  On  the  7th  of  June,  Richard  Henry  Lee  made  the  motion,  which  was 
by  Mr.  Adams,  "that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  #nght  to 
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be,  free  and  independent  States."  The  debate  continued  to  tbe  lOth,  and  wai 
then  postponed  to  the  let  of  July.  A  committee  of  fire,  consisting  of  Jefferson, 
Adams,  Franklin,  Sherman,  and  Livingston,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  declara- 
tion of  independence.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  instmment  was  written 
by  Jefferson,  and  was  adopted,  as  is  known,  on  the  4th,  bat  not  without  some 
strong  opposition.  The  opposing  arguments  were  met  by  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  speech 
of  nnrivailed  power.  Of  him  Mr.  Jefferson  said,  "  The  great  pillar  of  support  to 
the  declaration  of  independence,  and  its  ablest  advocate  and  champion  on  tho 
floor  of  the  House,  was  John  Adams.  He  was  the  colossus  of  that  Congress :  not 
graceful,  not  eloquent,  not  always  fluent  in  his  public  addresses,  he  yet  came  out 
with  a  power,  both  of  thought  and  expression,  which  moved  his  hoaiezs  from 
their  seats." 

In  1779,  he  was  appointed  minister-plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
Oreat  Britain,  and  had  authority  to  form  a  commercial  treaty  with  that  nation. 
He  was  associated  with  Franklin,  Jay,  and  Laurens,  and  the  mission  was  success- 
fill  in  forming  a  definite  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  ratified  January  li,  1784. 
He  returned  to  Boston  in  1788,  alter  an  absence  of  nine  years.  Congress  had  be- 
fore passed  a  resolution  of  thanks  for  his  able  and  faithfhl  discharge  of  various 
important  commissions.  He  was  elected  the  first  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  in  1789,  and  was  re-elected  the  second  term ;  eonsequently,  he  was  Pre- 
sident of  tbe  Senate  during  the  whole  of  the  administration  of  Washington,  whose 
eonfidence  he  enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree.  Having  been  elected  President  to 
succeed  Washington,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  March  4,  1797 ;'  and  in  1801  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 

After  March,  1801,  Mr.  Adams  lived  in  retirement  at  Quincy,  occupied  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  though  occasionally  addressing  various  communications  to  the 
public.  In  1820,  at  the  age  of  85,  be  was  chosen  president  of  the  convention  for 
revising  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  though  he  did  not  serve  in  that  capa- 
city. In  1826,  he  enjoyed  the  singular  happiness  of  seeing  his  son,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  elevated  to  the  ofllce  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

1  The  following  admirable  letter  was  addressed  by  Mrs.  Adams  to  her  husband 
on  his  being  elected  President  of  the  United  States : — 

QviNCT,  February  8,  1797. 

'^Th^  sun  In  dneied  in  brightest  beams, 
To  gire  thy  honors  to  the  day.'* 

And  may  it  prove  an  auspicious  prelude  to  each  ensuing  season  !  You  have  this 
day  to  declare  yourself  head  of  a  nation.  "  And  now,  0  Lord,  my  God,  thou  hast 
made  thy  servant  ruler  over  the  people.  Give  unto  him  an  understanding  heart, 
that  he  may  know  how  to  go  out  and  come  in  before  this  great  people;  that  he 
'uay  discern  between  good  and  bad ;  for  who  is  able  to  judge  this  thy  so  great  a 
people?"  were  the  words  of  a  royal  sovereign;  and  not  less  applicable  to  him  who 
is  invested  with  the  chief  magistracy  of  a  nation,  though  he  wear  not  a  crown 
nor  the  robes  of  royalty. 

My  thoughts  and  my  meditations  are  with  you,  though  personally  absent;  and 
my  petitions  to  Heaven  are  that  "  the  things  which  make  for  peace  may  not  be 
hidden  from  your  eyes.**  My  feelings  are  not  those  of  pride  or  ostentation  upon 
the  occaNion.  They  are  solemnir.ed  by  a  sense  of  the  obligations,  the  important 
trusts  and  numerous  duties,  eonnected  with  \L  That  you  may  be  enabled  to  dia- 
charge  them  with  honor  to  yourself,  with  justice  and  impartiality  to  your  country, 
and  with  satisfaction  to  this  great  people,  shall  be  the  daily  prayer  of  your 
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Bot  be  wu  now  dnwing  near  hu  end.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  *fu\j, 
1826,  be  wu  roofled  bj  the  ringing  of  bells  and  tbe  firing  of  cannon ;  aod  when 
asked  if  be  knew  wbat  day  it  waa,  be  replied,  "  Ob,  yes !  it  is  the  glorious  Foartb, 
— <}od  bless  it !  Ood  bless  yon  all  r  In  the  eonne  of  the  day  bo  said,  "It  is  a 
(reat  and  gloriMU  day  f  and,  jnst  before  be  expired,  exclaimed,  "  Jefferson  snr- 
Tirei  r — diowing  that  his  thoughts  were  dwelling  on  the  soenes  of  177A,  But 
Jeftnon  was  then  dead,  baring  expired  at  one  o'clock ;  whfle  Mr.  Adams  lin- 
gered tin  twmty  minutes  past  six  p.m. 

For  purity  of  eharaeter,  danndess  courage,  and  true  patriotism,  Mr.  Adams  had 
BO  superior  among  his  eontemporaries;  and  his  nama  will  be  held  in  Tsneralion 
W  all  coming  generations.' 

MEDITATES  THE  CHOICE  OP  HERCULES.' 

The  other  nigbt  ihe  choice  of  Hercules  came  into  my  mind,  and 
left  impreBsions  there  which  I  hope  will  never  he  effaced,  nor  long 
unheeded.  I  thought  of  writing  a  fahle  on  the  same  plan,  hut 
accomniodatedy  hj  omitting  some  circumstances  and  inserting 
ochers,  to  my  own  case. 

Let  Virtue  address  me :  '^  Which,  dear  youtfi,  will  jou  prefer,  a 
life  of  effeminacy,  indolence,  and  ohscurity,  or  a  life  of  industry, 
temperance,  and  honor  ?  Take  my  advice ;  rise  and  mount  your 
horse  by  the  morning's  dawn,  and  shake  away,  amidst  the  great  and 
beautiful  scenes  of  nature  that  appear  at  that  time  of  the  day,  all 
the  erudities  that  are  left  in  your  stomach,  and  all  the  obstructions 
that  are  left  in  your  brains.  Then  return  to  your  studies,  and 
bend  your  whole  soul  to  the  institutes  of  the  law  and  the  reports 
of  cues  that  have  been  adjudged  by  the  rules  in  the  institutes;  let 
no  trifling  diversion,  or  amusement,  or  company,  decoy  you  from 
joor  book;  that  is,  let  no  girl,  no  gun,  no  cards,  no  flutes,  no 
violins,  no  dress,  no  tobacco,  no  laziness,  decoy  you  from  your 
books.  Bat  keep  your  law  book  or  some  point  of  law  in  your 
mind  at  least  six  hours  in  a  day.  Labor  to  get  distinct  ideas  of 
law,  right,  wrong,  justice,  equity;  search  for  them  in  your  own 
luind,  m  Roman,  Grecian,  French,  English  treatises  of  natural, 
civil,  common,  statute  law;  aim  at  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
nature,  end,  and  means  of  government;  compare  the  different 
forms  of  it  with  each  other,  and  each  of  them  with  their  effects 
on  public  and  private  happiness.  Study  Seneca,  Cicero,  and  all 
other  good  mond  writers ;  studv  Montesauieu,  Bolingbroke,  Yin- 
nios,  &c.,  and  all  other  good  civil  writers. 

Here  are  two  nights  and  one  day  and  a  half  spent  in  softening, 
enervating,  dissipatmg  series  of  hustling,  prattling,  poetry,  love, 

'  Bead  *'The  Works  of  John  Adams;  with  a  Life  of  tbe  Anthor;  Notes  and 
Dlastrations  hj  bis  Grandson,  Charles  Francis  Adams,"  10  volomes. 
*  From  his  Diarj,  dated  Brain  tree,  January  3, 1759. 
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courtsbip,  marriage ;  daring  all  this  time  I  was  seduced  into  the 
coarse  of  unmanly  pleasures  that  Vice  describes  to  Hercules,  for- 
getful of  the  glorious  promises  of  fame,  immortality,  and  a  good 
conscience,  which  Virtue  makes  to  the  same  hero  as  rewards  of  a 
hardy,  toilsome,  watchful  life  in  the  service  of  mankind.  I  could 
reflect  with  more  satisfaction  on  an  eoual  space  of  time  spent  in  a 
painful  research  of  the  principles  of  law,  or  a  resolute  attempt  of 
the  powers  of  eloquence.  But  where  is  my  attention  ?,  Is  it  fixed 
from  sunrise  to  midnight  on  Grecian,  Roman,  GalKc,  British  law, 
history,  virtue,  eloquence  ?  I  don't  see  clearly  the  objects  that  I 
am  after ;  they  are  often  out  of  sight ;  motes,  atoms,  feathers,  are 
blown  into  my  eyes  and  blind  me.  Who  can  see  distinctly  the 
course  he  is  to  take  and  the  objects  that  he  pursues,  when  in  the 
midst  of  a  whirlwind  of  dust,  straws,  atoms,  and  feathers  f 


THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

FBOK  A  LETTER  DATED  THE  THIRD  OV  JULT. 

Yesterday^  the  greatest  question  was  decided  which  ever  wan 
debated  in  America,  and  a  greater,  perhaps,  never  was  nor  will  be 
decided  among  men.  A  resolution  was  passed,  without  one  dis- 
senting colony,  *'  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be,  free  and  independent  States,  and  as  such  they  have,  and  of 
right  ought  to  have,  full  power  to  make  war,  conclude  peace,  esta- 
blish commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  other 
States  may  rightfully  do."  You  will  see,  in  a  few  days,  a  Decla- 
ration setting  forth  the  causes  which  have  impelled  us  to  this 
mighty  revolution,  and  the  reasons  which  will  justify  it  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man.  A  plan  of  confederation  will  be  taken  up 
in  a  few  davs. 

When  I  look  back  to  the  year  1761,  and  recollect  the  argument 
concerning  writs  of  assistance  in  the  superior  court,  which  I  have 
hitherto  considered  as  the  commencement  of  this  controversy  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America,  and  run  through  the  whole 
period,  from  that  time  to  this,  and  recollect  the  series  of  political 
events,  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  I  am  surprised  at  the  sud- 
denness as  well  as  greatness  of  this  revolution.  Britain  ha£  been 
filled  with  folly,  and  America  with  wisdom ;  at  least,  this  is  my 
judgment.  Time  must  determine.  It  is  the  will  of  Heaven  that 
the  two  countries  should  be  sundered  forever.  It  may  be  the  will 
of  Heaven  that  America  should  suffer  calamities  still  more  wasting, 

1  The  practice  has  been  to  celebrate  the  4th  of  Julj,  the  day  upon  which  (ho 
form  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  agreed  to,  rather  than  the  2d,  tbo 
day  upon  which  the  resolution,  making  that  declaration,  was  determined  upon  by 
the  Congrosa. 
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and  digtrcopoD  yet  more  dreadfoL  If  this  is  to  be  the  case,  it  will 
haTe  this  good  eflfect  at  least.  It  will  inspire  as  with  many  virtues 
which  we  have  not,  and  correct  many  erroTBy  follies,  and  vices 
which  threftten  to  disturb,  dishonor,  and  destroy  ns.  The  ftumace 
of  affliction  produces  refinement  in  states  as  well  as  individnals.  And 
the  new  goivemmentB  we  are  aasoming  in  ereiy  part  will  require 
a  porificatioii  from  our  vices,  and  an  augmentation  of  our  virtues, 
or  they  will  be  no  blesflings.  The  people  will  have  unbounded 
(ower,  and  the  people  are  extremely  addicted  to  corruption  and 
venality,  as  well  as  the  great.  But  I  must  submit  all  my  hopes 
ano  fears  to  an  overruling  Providence,  in  which,  unfashionable 
as  the  Ikith  may  be,  I  firmly  believe. 


FBoa  AvomtB  iiBTTsm  OF  nn  bamm  datb. 

But  the  day  is  past  The  second  day  of  July,  1776,  will  be  the 
most  memorable  epocha  in  the  history  of  America.  I  am  apt  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  celebrated  by  succeeding  generations  as  the 
jBTeat  anniversary  festival.  It  ought  to  be  commemorated,  as 
the  day  of  deliverance,  by  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  God  Almighty. 
It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp  and  parade,  with  shows, 
games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires,  and  illuminations  from  one  end 
of  the  continent  to  the  other,  from  this  time  forward  for  ever- 
more. 

You  will  think  me  transported  with  enthusiasm ;  but  I  am  not. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  toil,  and  blood,  and  treasure  that  it  will 
cost  us  to  maintain  tills  Declaration,  and  support  and  defend  these 
States.  Tet,  through  all  the  gloom,  I  can  see  the  rays  of  ravish- 
ing light  and  gloiy.  I  can  see  that  the  end  is  more  than  worth 
all  the  means ;  and  that  posterity  will  triumph  in  that  day's  trans- 
action, even  although  we  should  rue  it,  which  I  trust  in  God  we 
shall  not. 


FRANCIS  nOPKIKSON,  1737— 179L 

Fkascis  HopnasoHy  Uie  son  of  Tbonuu  Hopkiagon,  mo  Bngliib  gientlcman 
vho  cmigTBted  to  the  eolooies  in  the  eari j  part  of  the  eighteenth  eentarj,  wm 
bora  m  Philadelphia  in  1737.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  qnite  joang,  his 
edoestion  derrolTed  upon  his  mother,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  more 
than  eommon  powers  of  mind,  end  who  took  ereiy  pains  to  foster  the  genlns  and 
to  eolttrate  the  talents  which  she  saw  her  bod  possessed,  as  well  as  to  instruct  him 
in  the  pnre  principles  of  Christian  morals.  From  school  he  was  sent  to  the  Col- 
Isfe  of  Philadelphia^  afterwaids  the  **  Unireraity  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  then  com- 
— "wfii  the  stady  of  law,  and,  after  the  asnal  period,  entered  upon  its  practice. 
In  17(6,  he  went  tu  England,  where  he  remained  two  years.    On  his  retaun  he 
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married  Miss  Ann  Borden,  of  Bordentown,  N.  J^  in  whieb  place  lie  eetablishod 
himself  in  his  profession.  His  legal  attainments,  general  knowledge,  and  ardent 
patriotism  soon  acquired  for  him  a  high  repntation,  and  in  1776  he  was  ehoeen 
by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  one  of  her  representatives  in  Congress,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  signed  the  Beolaration  of  Independence.  In  1779,  he  sneoeeded 
George  Ross  as  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  of  the  State  of  Ftonnsylvania,  and  held 
the  position  for  ten  years,  nntil  the  organiutton  of  the  Federal  Gtoremmenty  when 
he  reoeiTed  from  General  Washington  a  commission  as  Judge  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  office  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  took  p^ace  on  the  9th  of 
May,  1791. 

Great  as  Jndge  Hopkinson's  reputation  was  as  an  advocate  while  at  the  bar, 
and  distinguished  as  he  was  for  learning,  judgment^  and  int^rity  when  upon 
the  bench,  be  was,  perhaps,  more  celebrated  as  a  man  of  letters,  of  general  know- 
ledge, of  fine  taste,  but,  above  all,  for  his  then  unrivalled  powers  of  wit  and  satire. 
Dr.  Rush,  after  speaking  of  his  varied  attainments,  says : — "  But  his  forte  was 
humor  and  satire,  in  both  of  which  he  was  not  surpassed  by  Lucian,  Swifts  or 
Rabelais.  These  extraordinary  powers  were  consecrated  to  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  patriotism,  virtue,  and  science."  This  praise  may  be  too  strong;  and 
yet  we  hardly  know  where  to  find  papers  of  more  exquisite  humor  than  among  the 
writings  of  Francis  Hopkinson.  His  paper  on  the  Ambiguity  o/tKe  English  Lan- 
guage, to  show  the  ridiculous  mistakes  that  often  occur  firom  words  of  simOar 
sounds,  used  the  one  for  the  other;  on  White- Wathtng ;  on  A  2^pogrtq>hical 
Method  of  Conducing  a  Quarrel,  which  made  friends  of  two  fierce  newspi^r  com- 
batants ;  The  New  Roof,  an  allegoiy  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Constitution ;  the 
Spevx'meh  of  a  OoUegiate  Examination,  to  turn  certain  branches,  and  the  modes  of 
studying  them,  into  ridicule ;  and  The  Battle  of  the  Keg;  are  all  pieces  which, 
while  they  are  fhlly  equal  to  any  of  Swift's  writings  for  wit,  have  nothing  at  all 
in  them  of  Swift's  vulgarity. 

SPECIMEN  OF  A   COLLEGIATE  EXAMINATION. 

VBTAPHTSICS. 

Professor.  What  is  a  salt-box  ? 

Student.  It  ib  a  box  made  to  contain  salt. 

Prof.  How  is  it  divided  ? 

Stu.  Into  a  salt-box  and  a  box  of  salt. 

Prof.  Very  well !  show  the  distinction. 

Stu.  a  salt-box  maybe  where  there  is  no  salt;  but  salt  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  box  of  salt. 

Prof.  Are  not  salt-boxes  otherwise  divided  ? 

Stu.  Yes ;  by  a  partition. 

Prof.  What  is  the  use  of  this  partition  ? 

Stu.  To  separate  the  coarse  salt  from  the  fine. 

Prof.  How  ?  think  a  little. 

Stu.  To  separate  the  fine  salt  Arom  the  coarse. 

Prof.  To  be  sure ;  it  is  to  separate  the  fine  from  the  coarse  * 
bat  are  not  salt-boxes  yet  otherwise  distinguished  f 
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Stxt.   Fes ;  into  posnble,  probahle,  and  positive, 

Pkof.  Define  these  several  kinds  of  salt-boxes. 

Stu.  a  pouihle  salt-box  is  a  salt-box  yet  unsold  in  the  hands 
of  the  joiner. 

Prof.  Why  so? 

Stu.  Because  it  hath  never  yet  become  a  salt-box  in  factj 
having  never  had  any  salt  in  it;  and  it  may  possibly  be  applied  to 
some  other  nse. 

Peof.  Yeiy  tme;  for  a  salt-box  which  never  had,  hath  not 
BOWy  and  perhaps  never  may  have,  any  salt  in  it,  can  only  be 
termed  t^ponible  salt-box.     What  is  fi  probahle  salt-box  ? 

Sttt.  It  is  a  salt-box  in  the  hand  of  one  going  to  a  shop  to  buy 
salt,  and  who  hath  sixpence  in  his  pocket  to  pay  the  grocer ;  and 
a  pontive  salt-box  is  one  which  hath  actually  and  h^na  fide  got 
salt  in  it. 

Prof.  Very  good : — but  is  there  no  instance  of  a  pontive  salt- 
box,  which  hath  no  salt  in  it  ? 

Stu.  I  know  of  none. 

Prof.  Yes:  there  is  one  mentioned  by  some  authors:  it  is 
where  a  box  hath  by  long  use  been  so  impregnated  with  salt,  that, 
although  all  the  salt  hath  been  long  since  emptied  out,  it  may  yet 
be  called  a  salt-box,  with  the  same  propriety  that  we  say  a  salt- 
herring,  salt  beef,  &c.  And  in  this  sense,  any  box  that  may  have 
accidentally,  or  otherwise,  been  long  steeped  in  brine,  may  be 
termed  po»itively  a  salt-box,  although  never  designed  for  the  pur- 

Cof  keeping  salt.     But  tell  me,  what  other  division  of  salt- 
s  do  yon  recollect? 

Stu.  xhey  are  further  divided  into  suhstantxve  and  pendant : 
a  tubgtantive  salt-box  is  that  which  stands  by  itself  on  the  table  or 
dresser ;  and  a  pendant  is  that  which  hangs  upon  a  nail  against 
the  wall 

Prof.  What  is  the  idea  of  a  salt-box  f 

Stu.  It  is  that  image  which  the  mind  conceives  of  a  salt-box 
when  no  salt-box  is  present. 

Prof.  What  is  the  abstract  idea  of  a  salt-box  ? 

Stu.  It  is  the  idea  of  a  salt-box  abstracted  from  the  idea  of  a 
box,  or  of  salt,  or  of  a  salt-box,  or  of  a  box  of  salt. 

Prof.  Very  right;  and  by  these  means  you  acquire  a  most  per- 
fect knowledge  of  a  salt-box;  but  tell  me,  is  the  idea  of  a  salt-box 
a  salt  idea  ? 

Stu.  Not  unless  the  ideal  box  hath  ideal  salt  in  it. 

Prof.  True;  and  therefore  an  abstract  idea  cannot  be  either 
fldt  or  fresh,  round  or  square,  long  or  short ;  for  a  true  abstract 
idea  must  be  entirely  free  of  all  adjuncts.  And  this  shows  the 
difference  between  a  salt  idea  and  an  idea  of  salt.  Is  an  aptitude 
to  hold  salt  an  etsenftd/  or  an  accidental  property  of  a  salt-box  ? 

6 
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Stu.  It  is  essential;  but  if  there  should  be  a  crack  in  the  bot> 
torn  of  the  box,  the  aptitude  to  spill  salt  would  be  termed  an  accv' 
dental  property  of  that  salt-box. 

Pbof.  Very  well !  very  well  indeed ! — ^What  is  the  salt  called 
with  respect  to  the  box  ? 

Stu.  It  is  called  its  contents. 

Prof.  And  why  so  ? 

Stu.  Because  the  cook  is  content  quo  ad  hoc  to  find  plenty  of 
salt  in  the  box. 

Prof.  You  are  very  right — ^I  see  you  have  not  misspent  your 
time  :  but  let  us  now  proceed  to 

Looia 

Prof.  How  many  parts  are  there  in  a  salt-box  ? 

Stu.  Three.     Bottom f  top,  and  sides. 

Prof.  How  many  modes  are  there  in  salt-boxes  ? 

Stu.  Four.  The  /ormalj  the  substantialf  the  a^xtdentalf  and 
the  topsy-turvy. 

Prof.  Define  these  several  modes. 

Stu.  The  formal  respects  the  figure  or  shape  of  the  box,  such 
as  round,  square,  oblong,  and  so  forth ;  the  subHantial  respects  the 
work  of  the  joiner;  and  the  accidental  depends  upon  the  string 
by  which  the  box  is  hung  against  the  wall. 

Prof.  Very  well ;  and  what  are  the  consequences  of  the  accu 
dental  mode  ? 

Stu.  If  the  string  should  break  the  box  would  fall,  the  salt  be 
spilt,  the  salt-box  broken,  and  the  cook  in  a  bitter  passion;  and 
this  is  the  accidental  mode  with  its  consequences. 

Prof.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  the  top  and  bottom  of 
a  salt-box  ? 

Stu.  The  top  of  a  box  is  that  part  which  is  uppermost,  and  the 
bottom  that  part  which  is  lowest  in  all  positions. 

Prof.  You  should  rather  say  the  lowest  part  is  the  bottom  and 
the  uppermost  part  is  the  top.  How  is  it,  theUi  if  the  bottom 
should  be  the  uppermost  ? 

Stu.  The  top  would  then  be  the  lowermost ;  and  so  the  bottom 
would  become  the  top,  and  the  top  would  become  the  bottom ;  and 
this  is  called  the  topsy-turvy  mode,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
accidentaly  and  frequently  arises  from  it. 

Prof.  Very  good ;  but  are  not  salt-boxes  sometimes  single,  and 
sometimes  double  ? 

Stu.  Yes. 

Prof.  Well,  then,  mention  the  several  combinations  of  salt* 
boxes  with  respect  to  their  having  salt  or  not. 

Stu.  They  are  divided  into,  single  salt-boxes  having  salt ;  single 
salt-boxes  having  no  salt;  double  salt-boxes  having  bait;   double 
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Bait-boxes  having  no  salt;  and  single  double  salt-boxes  having 
nit  and  no  salt. 
Fkot.  Hold !  hold  I  jon  are  going  too  fkr. 

ON  WHITE-WASHING.^ 

Bear  Sir  : — The  peculiar  customs  of  every  country  appear  to 
strangers  awkward  ana  sibsurd ;  but  the  inhabitants  consider  them  as 
▼ery  proper  and  even  necessary.  Long  habit  imposes  on  the  under- 
standing,  and  reconciles  it  to  any  thing  that  is  not  manifestly  per- 
nicious or  immediately  destructive. 

I  have  read  somewhere  of  a  nation  (in  Africa,  I  think,)  which 
is  goTemed  by  twelve  counsellors.  When  these  counsellors  are  to 
meet  on  public  business,  twelve  large  earthen  jars  are  set  in  two 
rows,  and  filled  with  water.  The  counsellors  enter  the  apartment 
one  after  another,  stark  naked,  and  each  leaps  into  a  jar,  where  he 
sits  up  to  the  chin  in  water.  When  the  jars  are  all  filled  with 
eounaelloTs,  they  proceed  to  deliberate  on  the  great  concerns  of  the 
nation.  This,  to  be  sure,  forms  a  very  grotesque  scene ;  but  the 
object  is  to  transact  the  public  business :  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  it  in  this  way,  and  therefore  it  appears  to  them  the 
most  rational  and  convenient  way.  Indeed,  if  we  consider  it  im- 
partially, there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  counsellor  may  not  be 
ss  wise  in  an  earthen  jar  as  in  an  elbow-chair;  or  why  the  good  of 
the  people  may  not  be  as  maturely  considered  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other. 

The  established  manners  of  every  country  are  the  standards  of 
propriety  with  the  people  who  have  adopted  them;  and  every 
nation  assumes  the  right  of  considering  all  deviations  therefrom  as 
barbarisms  and  absurdities. 

I  have  discovered  but  few  national  singularities  amongst  the 
people  of  these  new  States.  Their  customs*  uid  manners  are 
nearly  the  same  with  those  of  England,  which  they  have  long 
been  used  to  copy.  I  have,  however,  observed  one  custom  which, 
for  aught  I  know,  is  peculiar  to  this  country.  An  account  of  it 
win  serve  to  fill  up  the  remainder  of  this  sheet,  and  may  afford 
you  some  amusement. 

When  a  young  couple  are  about  to  enter  on  the  matrimonial 
state,  a  never-failing  article  in  the  marrii^  treaty  is,  that  the 
lady  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  ^ee  and  unmolested  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  WHITE-WASHING,  with  all  its  ceremonials,  privileges, 
and  appurtenances.  You  will  wonder  what  this  privilege  of  white^ 
wuhinff  is.  I  wiU  endeavor  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  ceremony 
as  I  have  seen  it  performed. 

'  A  letter  from  a  i^entleman  in  Amerieii  to  hii  friend  in  Europe. 
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There  is  no  season  of  the  year  in  which  the  lady  may  not,  if  she 
pleases,  claim  her  privilege ;  hut  the  latter  end  of  May  is  gene- 
rally fixed  upon  for  the  purpose.  The  attentive  husband  may 
judge,  by  certain  prognostics,  when  the  storm  is  nigh  at  hand. 
If  the  lady  grows  uncommonly  fretful,  finds  fault  with  the  ser- 
vants, is  discontented  with  the  children,  and  complains  much 
of  the  nastiness  of  every  thine  about  her;  these  are  symptoniB 
which  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  yet  they  sometimes  go  off  with- 
out any  further  effect.  But  if,  when  the  husband  rises  in  the 
morning,  he  should  observe  in  the  yard  a  wheelbarrow  with  a 
quantity  of  lime  in  it,  or  should  see  certain  buckets  filled  with  a 
solution  of  lime  in  water,  there  is  no  time  for  hesitation.  He  im- 
mediately locks  up  the  apartment  or  closet  where  his  papers  and 
private  property  are  kept,  and,  putting  the  key  in  his  pocket, 
betakes  himself  to  flight.  A  husband,  however  beloved,  becomes  a 
perfect  nuisance  during  this  season  of  female  rage.  His  authority 
is  superseded,  his  commission  suspended,  and  the  very  scullion 
who  cleans  the  brasses  in  the  kitchen  becomes  of  more  importance 
than  he.  He  has  nothing  for  it  but  to  abdicate  for  a  time,  and 
run  from  an  evil  which  he  can  neither  prevent  nor  mollify. 

The  husband  gone,  the  ceremony  begins.  The  walb  are  stripped 
of  their  furniture;  paintings,  prints,  and  looking-glasses  lie  in 
huddled  heaps  about  the  floors ;  the  curtains  are  torn  from  their 
testers,  the  beds  crammed  into  windows ;  chairs  and  tables,  bed- 
steads and  cradles  crowd  the  yard ;  and  the  garden-fence  bends 
beneath  the  weight  of  carpets,  blankets,  cloth  cloaks,  old  coats, 
under-petticoats,  and  ragged  breeches.  Here  may  be  seen  the 
lumber  of  the  kitchen,  forming  a  dark  and  confused  mass  for  the 
foreground  of  the  picture ;  gridirons  and  ftying-pans,  rusty  shovels 
and  broken  tongs,  joint-stools,  and  the  fractured  remains  of  rush- 
bottomed  chairs.  Thercy  a  closet  has  disgorged  its  bowels, — 
riveted  plates  and  dishes,  halves  of  china  bowls,  cracked  tumblers, 
broken  wineglasses,  phials  of  forgotten  physic,  papers  of  unknown 
powders,  seeds  and  dried  herbs,  tops  of  teapots,  and  stoppers  of 
departed  decanters;  from  the  rag-hole  in  the  garret  to  the  rat- 
hole  in  the  cellar,  no  place  escapes  unrummaged.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  day  of  general  doom  was  come,  and  the  utensils  of  the 
house  were  dragged  forth  to  judgment. 

This  ceremony  completed,  and  the  house  thoroughly  evacuated, 
the  next  operation  is  to  smear  the  walls  and  ceilings  with  brushes, 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  lime,  called  white-wash  ;  to  pour  buckets 
of  water  over  every  floor,  and  scratch  all  the  partitions  and  wain- 
scots with  hard  brushes,  charged  with  soft  soap  and  stone-cutter's 
sand. 

The  windows  by  no  means  escape  the  general  deluge.  A  ser- 
vant scrambles  out  upon  the  pent-house,  at  the  risk  of  her  neck| 
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and,  witb  a  mug  id  her  hand  and  a  hucket  within  reach,  dashes 
inniuneTable  gallons  of  water  against  the  glass  panes,  to  the  great 
annojanee  of  passengers  in  the  street. 

I  have  been  told  that  an  action  at  law  was  once  brought  against 
ime  of  these  water-nymphs  by  a  person  who  had  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  spoiled  by  this  operation  :  bat,  after  long  argument,  it  was 
determined  that  no  dainages  ooold  be  awarded,  inasmuch  as  the 
defendant  was  in  the  exercise  of  a  legal  right,  and  not  answerable 
for  the  eonsequences.  And  so  the  poor  gentleman  was  doubly 
non-suited ;  for  he  lost  both  his  suit  of  clothes  and  his  suit  at  law. 

I  know  a  gentleman  here  who  is  fond  of  accounting  for  every 
thing  in  a  philosophical  way.  He  considers  this,  which  I  call 
a  custom,  as  a  real,  periodical  disease,  peculiar  to  the  climate. 
His  train  of  reasoning  is  whimsical  and  ingenious ;  but  I  am  not 
at  leisure  to  give  you  the  detail.  The  result  was,  that  he  found 
the  distemper  to  be  incurable ;  but,  af\§r  much  study,  he  thought 
he  had  diaoorered  a  method  to  divert  the  evil  he  could  not  sub- 
due. For  this  purpose,  he  caused  a  small  building,  about  twelve 
feet  square,  to  be  erected  in  his  garden,  and  furnished  with  some 
ordinary  chairs  and  tables,  and  a  few  prints  of  the  cheapest  sort. 
His  hope  was  that,  when  the  white-washing  frenzy  seized  the 
females  of  Us  £imily,  they  might  repair  to  this  apartment,  and 
scrub,  and  scour,  and  smear  to  their  hearts'  content,  and  so  spend 
the  violence  of  the  disease  in  this  outpost,  whilst  he  enjoyed  him- 
self in  quiet  at  head-quarters.  But  the  experiment  did  not  answer 
his  expectation.  It  was  impossible  it  should,  since  a  principal 
part  of  the  gratification  consists  in  the  lady's  having  an  uncon- 
troUed  right  to  torment  her  husband,  at  least  once  in  every  year ; 
to  turn  him  out  of  doors,  and  take  the  reins  of  government  into 
her  own  hands. 

MISTAKE  VERSUS  BLUNDER.^ 

This  was  an  action  on  the  statute  of  Patrick  4,  chap.  16,  called 
The  Statute  of  Nails,  which  prohibits  all  subjects  within  the 
realm  from  cutting  or  paring  their  nails  on  a  Friday,  under  the 
penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  every  offence,  to  be  recovered  by 
the  overseers  of  the  poor,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  county  in 
which  the  offence  should  be  committed.  Mistake  and  others  were 
overseers  of  the  poor  for  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  brought  their 
action  under  the  statute  against  the  defendant.  And  it  was  in 
proof  that  the  defendant  had  pared  his  thumb-nails  and  his  great 

toe-nails  on  Friday,  to  wit,  on  Friday,  the day  of , 

at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  night  of  the  same  day. 

>  Tbifl  i*  •  esM  died  in  the  dioet  hnmoroiu  paper,  entitled  "  Specimen  of  a 
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Counsel  for  the  defendant  demurred  to  the  facts,  observing  that, 
as  this  was  a  penal  law,  it  ought  to  be  strictly  construed.  And 
thereupon  took  three  points  of  defence,  viz. :  First,  it  was  urged 
that  ntg?U  is  not  day,  and  the  statute  expressly  says  Fri-day,  and 
not  Fri-night ;  and  the  proof  is  that  the  cutting  was  at  night. 
Secondly y  it  was  contended  that  twelve  o'clock  on  Friday  night  is, 
in  fact,  the  beginning  of  Saturday  morning,  and  therefore  not 
within  the  statute.  And,  thirdly,  that  the  words  of  the  statate 
are  ungues  dioitorum — ^Anglic^ — the  nails  of  the  7lNQSRS,aQd 
the  testimony  only  respects  thumbs  and  great  toes. 

The  jury  gave  in  a  special  verdict;  whereupon,  after  long  ad- 
visement, the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  on  the  first 
point,  that,  in  construction  of  law,  day  is  night  and  night  is  day ; 
because  a  day  consists  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  law  will  not 
allow  of  fractions  of  a  day ;  de  minimis  non  curat  lex ;  in  Eng- 
lish, the  law  don't  stand  iu>on  trifles.  On  the  second  point,  that 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  being  the  precise  line  of  division  between 
Friday  night  and  Saturday  morning,  is  a  portion  or  point  of  time 
which  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  both,  or  to  either,  or  to 
neither,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  And,  thirdly,  that,  in 
construction  of  law,  fingers  are  thumbs  and  thumbs  are  fingers, 
and  thumbs  and  fingers  are  great  toes  and  little  toes,  and  great 
toes  and  little  toes  are  thumbs  and  fingers;  and  so  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE   KEGS.^ 

Gallants,  attend  and  hear  a  friend 

Trill  forth  harmonious  ditty ; 
Strange  things  I'll  teU  which  late  befell 

In  Philadelphia  city. 

'Twas  early  day,  as  poets  say, 

Just  when  the  sun  was  rising, 
A  soldier  stood  on  a  log  of  wood, 

And  saw  a  thing  surprising. 

As  in  amaze  he  stood  to  gaze, 

The  truth  can't  be  denied,  sir, 
He  spied  a  score  of  kegs  or  more 

Gome  floating  down  the  tide,  sir. 

A  sailor  too,  in  jerkin  blue, 

This  strange  appearance  viewing. 
First  rubb'd  his  eyes,  in  great  surprise, 

Then  said  some  mischief  's  brewing. 

1  ThiB  ballad  was  ocoarioned  by  a  real  incident  Certain  machines,  in  the  fonn 
of  \cegBf  charged  with  gunpowder,  were  sent  down  the  river  to  annoy  the  British 
shipping  then  at  Philadelphia.  The  danger  of  these  machines  being  discovered, 
the  British  manned  the  wharves  and  shipping,  and  discharged  their  small  arms 
and  cannons  at  every  thing  they  saw  floating  in  the  river  daring  the  ebb  tide. 
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TbeM  kegs,  Fm  told,  the  rebels  hold 

pAck'd  ap  like  pickled  herring ; 
And  they're  come  down  t'  attack  the  town. 

In  this  new  waj  of  ferrying. 

The  soldier  flew,  the  sailor  too. 

And  scar'd  almost  to  death,  sir. 
Wore  out  their  shoes,  to  spread  the  news, 

And  ran  till  out  of  breath,  sir. 

Now  np  and  down  thronghont  the  town 

Most  frantic  scenes  were  acted ; 
And  some  ran  here,  and  others  there. 

Like  men  almost  distracted. 

Some  lire  cried,  which  some  denied, 

But  said  the  earth  had  quaked ; 
And  girls  and  boys,  with  hideous  noise, 

Baa  through  the  streets  half  naked. 

From  sleep  Sir  William  starts  upright, 

Awak*d  by  such  a  clatter ; 
He  rubs  both  eyes,  and  boldly  cries, 

Por  God's  sake,  what's  the  matter  ? 

At  his  bedside  he  then  espied 

Sir  Brskine  at  command,  sir ; 
Upon  one  foot  he  had  one  boot, 

And  th'  other  in  his  hand,  sir. 

**  Arise,  arise,"  Sir  Erskine  cries, 

*♦  The  rebels — ^more's  the  pity^ 
Without  a  boat  are  all  afloat. 

And  rang'd  before  the  city. 

*'  The  motley  crew,  in  Tessels  new, 

With  Satan  for  their  guide,  sir, 
Pack'd  up  in  bags,  or  wooden  kegs. 

Come  driring  down  the  tide,  sir. 

"Therefore  prepare  for  bloody  war, 

These  kegs  must  all  be  routed, 
Or  surely  we  despised  shall  be. 

And  British  courage  doubted." 

The  royal  band  now  ready  stand. 

All  rang'd  in  dread  array,  sir. 
With  stomach  stout  to  see  it  out. 

And  make  a  bloody  day,  sir. 

The  cannons  roar  from  shore  to  shore, 

The  small  arms  make  a  rattle ; 
Since  wars  began  Fm  sure  no  man 

£'er  saw  so  strange  a  battle. 

The  rebel  dales,  the  rebel  vales, 

With  rebel  trees  surrounded ; 
The  distant  wood,  the  hills  and  flools, 

With  rebel  echoes  sounded. 
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The  fish  below  ewmm  to  and  fro. 
Attacked  from  er'ry  quarter ; 

Why  sure,  thought  they,  the  doTil's  to  pay 
'Mongst  folks  aboTe  the  water. 

The  kegs,  'tis  said,  tho'  strongly  made 
Of  rebel  stares  and  hoops,  sir, 

Could  not  oppose  their  powerful  foes. 
The  conq'ring  British  troops,  sir. 

From  mom  to  night  these  men  of  might 
Displayed  amazing  courage ; 

And  when  the  sun  was  fairly  down, 
Retir'd  to  sup  their  porridge. 

An  hundred  men  with  each  a  pen. 
Or  more,  upon  my  word,  sir. 

It  is  most  true  would  be  too  few 
Their  yalor  to  record,  sir. 

Such  feats  did  they  perform  that  day 
Against  these  wicked  kegs,  sir, 

That  years  to  come,  if  they  get  home. 
They'll  make  their  boast  and  brags,  sir. 


JAMES  WILSON,  1742—1798. 

Jayss  W11.SOR  was  bom  in  the  lowlands  of  Seotiaad  about  the  year  1742. 
After  leaving  the  gnunmar-school,  he  stadied  at  the  UniTerritiee  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  and,  without  determining  upon  any  profbnion,  he  resolved  to  emi- 
grate to  this  country.  Id  the  beginning  of  1766,  he  reaehed  Philadelphia  Soon 
alter,  he  entered,  as  a  student  of  law,  the  oAoe  of  John  IXickinson,  and  in  two 
years  was  admitted  to  the  bsr.*  He  first  settled  in  Reading,  but  soon  removed  to 
Carlisle,  where  he  became  quite  eminent  as  a  eonnseQor,  and  had  mneh  practioe 
previous  to  the  Revolutionaxy  struggleu  In  1776,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
General  Assembly,  he  was  elected,  with  Bei^amin  Franklin  and  Thomas  Willing^ 
to  the  second  Continental  Congress,  and  was  re-elected  in  the  next  year,  when  be 
aflized  his  name  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  1778,  he  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  continued  to  reside  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

From  his  distinguished  talents  and  unremitting  industry,  Mr.  Wilson  rose 
higher  every  year  in  public  estimayon,  and  was  soon  considered  at  the  head  of 
his  profession.  In  1782,  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress,  and  in  1787  was  one 
of  the  delegates  to  the  convention  that  met  in  Philadelphia  to  form  our  present 
Constitution.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates,  and  by  some  was  considered 
the  ablest  member  of  that  distinguished  body.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eama 
year,  he  was  elected  to  the  Stale  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  that  met  to  ratify 
the  Constitution.  As  be  was  the  only  member  of  the  State  Convention  who  had  a 
■eat  in  the  General  Convention,  he  was,  of  course,  the  most  prominent  member  in 
it,  and  with  consummate  ability  defended  the  Constitution  from  the  attacks  of  its 
enemiss. 
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On  the  ith  «»f  July,  1788,  Mr.  Wilion  wu  aeleeted  to  delirer  the  oniUoii  on  the 
ooeaaion  of  the  fiunooa  prooenion  fonned  at  Philadelphia  to  celebrate  the  edop. 
tion  of  the  Constltntion  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  October  of  the  next  year  wae 
inMtnted  by  Washington  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  first  organised 
Bnder  the  present  Constitation;!  in  which  office  he  continued  till  his  death.  In 
17M,  the  Law  profisssorship  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  was  established,  and 
Mr.  Wilson  was  appointed  the  first  professor.  The  course  of  lectures  which  he 
detivered  in  this  and  the  two  suoceeding  years  may  be  found  in  his  works,  pub- 
lishad  in  1804  in  three  ootaro  Tolumes.  He  was  now  the  acknowledged  head  of 
the  Philadelphia  bar, — Gleamed  as  a  man,  profound  as  a  lawyer,  and  distinguished 
for  his  attainments  in  political  science.  In  private  life  he  was  warmly  esteemed 
for  his  social  and  domestic  Tirtues,  as  well  as  for  his  incorruptible  integrity.  He 
cootinoed  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office  till  the  year  of  his  death,  which  took 
piece  on  the  28th  of  August,  1798,  at  Edenton,  North  Carolina,  while  on  a  circuit 
IB  his  judicial  character. 

THE  EXCELLENCE  Or  OUR  CONSTITUTION. 

I  eonfess  that  I  am  not  a  blind  admirer  of  this  plan  of  gorem- 
ment,  and  that  there  are  some  parte  of  it  which,  if  my  wish  had 
prerailed,  would  certainly  haye  been  altered.  But,  when  I  reflect 
bow  widely  men  differ  in  their  opinions,  and  that  every  man  (and 
the  observation  applies  likewise  to  every  State)  has  an  equal  pre- 
tension to  assert  his  own,  I  am  satisfied  that  any  thing  nearer  to 
perfection  could  not  have  been  accomplished.  If  there  are  errors, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  seeds  of  reformation  are  sown  in 
the  work  itself,  and  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Congress 
may,  at  any  time,  introduce  alterations  and  amendments.  Regard- 
bg  it,  then,  in  every  point  of  view,  with  a  candid  and  disinterested 
mind,  I  am  bold  to  assert  that  it  is  the  BEST  fobm  of  qovern- 

XENT  WHICH  HAS  EYEK  BEEN  OFFERED  TO  THE  WORLD. 
THE  PEOPLE  THE   SOURCE  OF  ALL  POWER. 

Oft  have  I  viewed,  with  silent  pleasure  and  admiration,  with 
wbat  force  and  prevalence,  through  the  United  States,  the  supreme 
power  resides  in  the  people ;  and  that  they  never  part  with  it.  It 
may  be  called  the  Fancicea  in  politics.     G^iere  can  be  no  disorder 

*  Wadiingteo,  in  hii  letter  on  the  ooearion,  thus  wrote : — "  Regarding  the  due 
•dainietrBiion  of  jaitiee  as  Uie  strongest  cement  of  good  govemment,  I  have  con- 
ii4ered  the  first  organisation  of  the  judicial  department  as  essential  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  and  to  the  stability  of  the  political  system.  Under  this  im- 
prearioD,  it  has  been  with  me  an  invariable  object  of  anxious  solicitude  to  select 
the  fittest  characters  to  expound  the  laws  and  to  dispense  justices"  At  the  head 
of  this  department,  deemed  by  himself  so  important,  he  placed  that  learned  jurist, 
boomiptible  patriot,  and  Christian  statesman,  Jobn  Jat,  of  N.  Y.,  and  nominated 
■•  bis  associates  Jahbs  Wilsoji,  of  Penn.,  JoBir  Rutlrdob,  of  8.  C,  Willxav 
OnutMQ,  of  Haas.,  Bobbbt  HABBiaov>  of  Md.,  and  Johii  BLAnt,  of  Va. 
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in  the  oommnnity  but  may  here  receive  a  radical  cure.  If  the 
error  be  in  the  legislature,  it  may  be  corrected  by  the  constitution ; 
if  in  the  constitution,  it  may  be  corrected  by  the  people.  There  is 
a  remedy,  therefore,  for  every  distemper  in  government,  if  the 
people  are  not  wanting  to  themselves ;  but  for  a  people  wanting  to 
themselves,  there  is  no  remedy.  From  their  power,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  is  no  appeal ;  to  their  error^  there  is  no  superior  prin- 
ciple of  correction. 

There  are  three  simple  species  of  government :  Monarchy,  where 
the  supreme  power  is  in  a  single  person:  Aristocracy,  where  the 
supreme  power  is  in  a  select  assembly,  the  members  of  which  either 
fill  up,  by  election,  the  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  or  succeed  to 
their  places  in  it  by  inheritance,  propertv,  or  in  respect  of  some 
personal  right  or  qualification  :  a  Republic  or  Democracy,  where 
the  people  at  large  retain  the  l^upreme  power,  and  act  either  col- 
lectively or  by  representation. 

Each  of  these  species  of  government  has  its  advantages  and  dis- 
.advantages. 

The  advantages  of  a  Monarchy  are  strength,  dispatch,  secreojy 
unity  of  counsel.  Its  disadvantages  are  tyranny,  expense,  igno- 
rance of  the  situation  and  wants  of  the  people,  insecurity,  unno> 
cessary  wars,  evils  attending  elections  or  successions. 

The  advantages  of  Aristocracy  are  wisdom,  arising  from  expe- 
rience and  education.  Its  disadvantages  are  dissensions  among 
themselves,  oppression  to  the  lower  orders. 

The  advantages  of  Democracy  are  liberty ;  equal,  cautious,  and 
salutary  laws,  public  spirit,  frugality,  peace,  opportunities  of  ex- 
citing and  producing  the  abilities  of  the  best  citizens.  Its  disad- 
vantages are  dissensions,  the  delay  and  disclosure  of  public  coun- 
sels, the  imbecility  of  j)ublic  measures,  retarded  by  the  necessitj 
of  a  numerous  consent. 

A  government  may  be  composed  of  two  or  more  of  the  simple 
forms  above  mentioned.  Such  is  the  British  government.  It 
would  be  an  improper  government  for  the  United  States,  because 
it  is  inadequate  to  such  an  extent  of  territory,  and  because  it  is 
suited  to  an  establishment  of  different  orders  of  men. 

What  is  the  nature  and  kind  of  that  government  which  has 
been  proposed  for  the  United  States  by  the  late  convention? 
In  its  principle  it  is  purely  demoeratioal ;  but  that  principle 
is  applied  in  different  forms,  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantages, 
and  exclude  the  inconveniences,  of  the  simple  modes  of  govern- 
ment. 

If  we  take  an  extended  and  accurate  view  of  it,  we  shall  find 
the  streams  of  power  running  in  different  directions,  in  different 
dimensions,  and  at  different  heights ;  watering,  adorning,  and  fer- 
tilizing the  fields  and  meadows  through  which  their  courses  are 
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led ;  bat  if  we  trace  them,  we  shall  discoTer  that  thej  all  originally 
ik>w  from  one  abundant  fountain. 

In  THI8  CONSTITUTION  aQ  authority  ts  derived  from  the  peoplk. 

THE  AMTI-SLAVEBT   CHARACTER  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

With  respect  to  the  clause'  restricting  Congress  fW)m  prohibit- 
ing the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the 
States  now  existing  shaH  think  proper  to  admit,  prior  to  the  year 
1808,  the  honorable  gentleman  says,  that  this  clause  is  not  only 
darky  but  intended  to  grant  to  Congress,  for  that  time,  the  power 
to  admit  the  importation  of  slaves.  No  such  thing  was  intended ; 
but  I  will  tell  you  what  was  done,  and  it  gives  me  high  pleasure 
that  so  much  was  done.  Under  the  present  confederation,  the  States 
may  admit  the  importation  of  slaves  as  long  as  they  please ;  but  by 
this  article,  afier  the  year  1808  the  Congress  will  have  power  to 
]»ohibit  such  importation,  notwithstanding  the  disposition  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary.  I  consider  this  as  lathing  the  foundation 
for  banishing  davery  out  of  this  country;  and  though  the  period 
is  more  distant  than  I  could  wish,  yet  it  will  produce  the  same 
kind,  gradual  change,  which  was  pursued  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
with  rnneh  satisfaction  I  view  this  power  in  the  general  govern- 
ment whereby  they  may  lay  an  interdiction  on  this  reproachful 
trade :  but  an  immediate  advantage  is  also  obtained ;  for  a  tax  or 
duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation^  not  exceeding  ten  dol- 
lars for  each  person ;  and  this,  sir,  operates  as  a  partial  prohibition : 
it  was  all  that  could  be  obtained.  I  am  sorry  it  was  no  more;  but 
from  this  I  think  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  yet  a  few  years,  and 
it  will  be  prohibited  altogether  ]  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  new 
States  which  are  to  be  formed,  will  be  under  the  control  of  Con-' 
gress  in  this  particular^  and  slaves  will  never  be  introduced 
amongst  them. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  this  clause  operates,  it  presents  us  with  the 
pleasing  prospect  that  the  rights  of  mankind  will  be  acknowledged 
and  established  throughout  the  Union. 

If  there  was  no  other  lovely  feature  in  the  constitution  but  this 
one,  it  would  diffuse  a  beauty  over  its  whole  countenance.  Yet 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  and  Congress  will  have  power  to  extermi- 
nate slavery  from  within  our  borders. 

■  Artaal*  L,  Section  DL  The  migratioii  or  importAtion  of  such  penont  aa  any 
of  the  Statoi  now  exittiog  ihall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by 
the  CoDgresB  prior  to  the  year  one  tboasand  eight  hundred  and  eight ;  bnt  a  tax 
or  daty  may  be  impoied  on  inch  importation  not  exoeedlng  ten  dollan  for  each 
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THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  1743—1820. 

Thomas  Jbppkmoh,  descended  from  a  family  which  had  been  long  settled^n 
his  native  State,  was  born  at  Shadwell,  Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  on  the  2d  of 
April,  1743.  After  finishing  his  collegiate  coarse  of  edacation  at  William's  and 
Mary's  College,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  with  the  celebrated  Geofge 
Wythe,  afterwards  Chancellor  of  the  State.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1766 ; 
and  in  1769  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  On  the  12th  of  March, 
1773,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  first  committee  of  correspondence  esta- 
blished by  the  Colonial  Legislatures ;  and  the  next  year  he  wrote  and  published 
his  Summary  View  of  the  BigkU  of  Brxti»h  Awuriea,  It  was  a  bold  and  manly 
document,  ably  setting  forth  our  own  rights,  and  pointing  out  clearly  the  yarions 
ways  in  which  they  had  been  riolated  by  the  British  Qoyemment  On  the  27th 
of  March,  1775,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  members  to  represent  Virginia  in  the 
General  Congress  of  the  Confederated  Colonies,  already  assembled  at  Philadelphia^ 
and  took  his  seat  in  this  assembly  on  the  21st  of  June.  So  early  did  he  become 
known  for  his  ability,  that,  in  a  few  days  after  his  arriTal,  he  was  made  a  member 
of  a  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a  declaration  setting  forth  the  eaases  and 
necessity  of  resorting  to  arms. 

With  the  year  1776,  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  began  to  assume  an  aspect  of 
more  energy,  with  aims  more  definite.  When,  therefore,  the  snbjeet  of  our  inde- 
pendence was  brought  before  Congress  in  June,  it  met  with  a  hearty  response  in 
that  body,  and  a  committee  was  ^pointed  to  prepare  a  declaration  "  that  these 
United  Colonies  are^  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  f^fee  and  independent  States;  that 
they  are  absolved  horn  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Grown,  and  that  all  political 
connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  bc^ 
totally  diasolyed."  This  committee  consisted  of  Thomas  JelTerson,  John  Adams, 
Beqjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  and  R.  R.  LiTingston ;  and  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, the  chairman,  was  assigned  the  important  duty  of  preparing  the  draft  of  the 
document  On  the  28th  of  June,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (the  report  of 
the  committee)  was  presented  to  Congress  and  read;  on  the  first,  second,  and 
third  of  July,  it  was  ftally  discussed  in  committee  of  the  whole;  and  on  the  fourth 
it  was  adopted  in  its  present  form,  many  alterations  baring  been  made  in  the 
draft  as  it  was  first  presented  by  the  committee. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year,  (1776,)  Mr.  Jefferson  took  an  aetiTe  part  In 
the  deliberations  and  business  of  Congress ;  but  in  the  fall,  owing  to  his  ill  health, 
the  situation  of  his  family,  and  the  embarrassed  condition  of  things  in  Virginia, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  return  to  bis  own  State,  and  derote  himself  to  her  serrioe. 
Though  his  public  duties  were  arduous^  he  found' time  to  write,  in  1781,  his  JVolet 
on  Virginia, — the  work  by  which,  next  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  is 
most  favorably  known.  In  June,  1783,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  again  elected  a  dele- 
gate to  Congress  fVt>m  Virginia,  and  of  course  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  delibe- 
rations of  that  body.  An  opportunity  soon  offered  itself  of  expressing  again,  as 
he  had  already  so  frequently  done,  his  detestation  of  slavery,  and  his  earnest  de- 
sire for  the  entire  abolition  of  it  in  the  United  States.  Being  appointed,  in  April, 
1784,  chairman  of  a  committee  to  which  was  assigned  the  task  of  forming  a  plan 
for  the  temporary  government  of  the  Western  Tcrritoiy,  he  introduced  into  it  the 
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*  Donrmg  danae: — ^"That,  after  the  year  1800,  there  ahall  be  neither  ilarcry 
r  n-  inTolvnt«i7  serritnde  in  any  of  the  said  States,  otherwiee  than  in  poni^h- 
snent  of  crimee  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  eonricted  to  hare  been  per* 
aoBAlly  guilty."  When  the  report  of  the  oommittee  was  presented  to  Congress, 
these  vords  were  stricken  emL' 

Haring  been  ehosea  by  Congress  oommissioner  to  negotiate  treaties  with  the 
slates  of  Bnrope,  in  eoigitnctiott  with  John  Adams  and  Bei^amin  Franklin,  bo 
sailed  in  July,  1784^  and  joined  his  eolleagnes  at  Parts.  They  were  not»  howeyer, 
very  soeeesafnl,  treaties  having  been  formed  with  but  two  goremments,  Morocco 
and  PnusisL.  On  the  10th  of  March,  1785,  Ht.  Jefferson  was  nnanimoosly  ap> 
pointed  by  Congress  to  succeed  Dr.  Franklin  as  minister-plenipotentiary  at  the 
court  of  yersaillea.  He  remained  in  France  until  the  latter  part  of  1780,  when  he 
retnned,  and  was,  npon  the  foraiation  of  the  new  government^  nominated  by  Pre- 
sident Waahington  as  Secretary  at  State.  Finding,  however,  the  views  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  greater  portion  of  his  cabinet  essentially  different  Arom  his  own, 
he  resigned  diis  position,  and  retired  into  private  life,  devoting  himself  to  the 
edncaftioa  of  his  fiynily,  the  enltivatiott  of  his  estate,  and  the  porsait  of  his  pbilo- 
aophieal  stadias.  In  September,  1796,  when  General  Washington  announced  his 
Asterminadon  to  renonneo  public  life,  the  two  parties  into  which  the  nation  was 
divided — the  Federalists  and  Democrats,'  or  "Republicans,"  as  then  called — 
broagfat  forward  their  favorite  candidates.  John  Adams  was  supported  by  the 
fimaer,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  by  the  latter.  Mr.  Adams  was  elected,  and 
entered  opon  the  dntiea  of  bis  ofltee  the  4th  of  March,  1707.  Such,  however,  were 
the  ehaagas  in  pnbUe  sentiment,  that>  after  four  years,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected 


The  leading  events  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administratton  were  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana^  from  France;  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  west  of  the  Rocky 

'  I  may  say  that  it  is  a  good  thing  that  this  clause  was  stricken  out ;  because 
three  years  after,  when  the  subjeet  of  the  government  of  the  Territories  was  under 
diaeasaioa,  and  when  Mr.  Jefierson  was  in  France,  the  celebrated  "  Ordinance  of 
1787"  was  presented  by  Nathan  Dane,  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  a  similar  pro- 
viso  was  introduced  and  carried,  to  tak<  xffcct  immbdiatblt,  akd  hot  to  b8 
prr  OFF  TO  TIB  TXAB  1800.  WhUe,  therefore,  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
•on  for  being  the  first  to  assert  the  noble  principle  of  freedom,  it  is  an  undoubted 
historical  fact  that  Nathan  Dane  has  the  honor  of  being  the  author  of  the  **  Ordi- 
nance  of  1787,"  and  that  to  Rufus  King,  of  New  York,  and  indirectly  to  Timothy 
Piekermg,  of  Massaehnaetts,  belongs  the  suggestion  of  the  provisos  contained  in 
that  "  OnUnance"  agatwH  slavery,  and /or  aids  to  religion  and  knowledge.  For  a 
Ml  aeoonnt  of  this  interesting  subject,  read  "  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rnfhs 
King,  by  his  Son,  Charles  King,  LL.D." 

*  Of  the  Democraths  party  Jefferson  was  the  efficient  promoter  at  the  beginning, 
and  may  be  considered  its  founder.  Wariiington,  as  the  head  of  the  Federalists, 
beeame  the  ol^ect  of  hatred  to  die  Democrats,  and  upon  him  all  the  vials  of  their 
wrath  were  poured.  Jefferson,  as  is  now  known,  gave  too  much  encouragement 
to  some  of  these  defkmers,  the  most  prominent  of  whom  were  Qenet»  the  impudent 
Frendi  minister,  Frenean,  the  poet  and  editor,  and  Thomas  Paine,  whose  name  is 
i^nonymons  wifli  infhmy. 

*  From  this  territory,  bought  for  fifteen  mniions  of  dollars,  three  new  slave 
States  have  been  formed.  Had  the  principles  of  the  Ordinance  of  17S7  been  ap- 
plied to  this  region,  what  untold  blesnings  would  have  accrued  to  our  country ! 
The  ftarther  extension  of  slavery  would  have  been  arrested,  and  that  anomaly  in 

syateaa  would  probably  have  died  out  before  the  death  of  Jefferson. 
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Monntains,  to  the  moath  of  Columbia  River  i  and  the  ''  Embargo"  But  comment 
upon  these  meaaarea  would  here  be  out  of  place.  At  the  close  of  his  second  term, 
1809,  Mr.  Jeflforson  withdrew  from  public  affairs,  and  resided  at  Monticello,  hia 
country-seat  in  Virginia.  He  did  not,  howcTer,  lead  an  idle  life ;  he  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education  in  his  native  State,  and  wa3  the  means  of  esta- 
blishing its  celebrated  university.  It  is  painftil  to  add  tha^  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  he  suffered  from  pecuniary  embarrassments.  In  1815  he  sold  his  library, 
of  about  7000  volumes,  to  Congress,  for  twenty  thousand  dollars.  His  laai 
days  were  passed  in  rural  eigoyments,  and  with  powers  unimpaired  for  the 
enjoyment  of  mental  pleasures ;  and  he  passed  away  calmly  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1826,  just  fifty  years  firom  the  date  of  his  signing  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

In  person  Mr.  Jefferson  was  six  feet  two  inches  high,  erect  and  well  formed, 
though  thin ;  his  eyes  were  light,  and  fhll  of  intelligence ;  his  complexion  lair, 
and  his  countenance  remarkably  expressive.  In  conversation,  he  was  cheerful 
and  enthusiastic,  and  his  language  was  remarkable  for  vivacity  and  correctness. 
Uis  manners  were  simple  and  unaffected,  combined,  however,  with  much  native 
but  unobtrusive  dignity. 

The  chief  glory  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  character  was  his  ardent  love  of  liberty  for 
all  men,  irrespective  of  color.  This  is  clearly  evinced  in  the  preamble  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  which  he  wrote ;  in  the  principles  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  which  he  originated;  and  in  several  passages  in  his  Notef  on  Ktiytitto, 
wherein  he  pictures,  in  his  own  nervous  language,  the  demoralising  influenoes  of 
slavery.* 

THE  RIGHTS   OF   MAN.' 

We  hold  these  traths  to  be  self-eTident :  that  all  men  are 
created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that,  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that,  whenever  any  form  of  govern- 
ment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government. 


*  Read  articles  on  Jefferson  in  N.  Am.  Rev.,  xxx.  511,  xxxix.  238,  xL  170 ; 
Am.  Quarterly,  vi.  494^  vii.  123:  also  Biographies  by  I^e,  Tucker,  and  Ran- 
dolph. A  new  life,  by  Henry  S.  Randall,  in  three  volumes,  has  lately  been 
published ;  but  it  is  of  a  character  so  thoroughly  partisan,  that  it  never  can  ba 
regarded  by  unprejudiced  minds  as  of  authority.  It  quietly  assumes  that  the 
« Democratic'^  party  of  modem  times  is  identical  with  the  old  "Republican" 
party  led  by  Jefferson;  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  erroneous.  For  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  errors  of  Jefferson,  and  some  other  leaders  of  the  **  Repub- 
lican" party  of  that  day,  tbey  were  thoroughly  and  avowedly  anti-slavery.  Tho 
young  men  of  our  country  who  desire  to  have  a  full  view  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  cha- 
racter should  read  what  is  said  of  him  in  such  works  as  Fisher  Ames's  Life  and 
Letters;  Ooodrich's  RocolIectioD!<i;  Grlswold's  Republiciw  Court;  Hildroth's  United 
States ;  Sullivan's  Works,  Ac.  Ac. 

2  From  tho  Preamble  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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kyiDg  its  foundation  on  snch  principles,  and  organizing  it<<  powers 
in  Bueh  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their 
safety  and  happiness.  Pmdenoe,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  govern- 
ments long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  tran- 
sient canses;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience  hath  shown  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  erils  are  snfferable, 
than  to  right  themselves  by  abolbhbig  the  forms  to  which  they 
are  accnstomed.  Bnt  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpa- 
tions, parsoing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  re- 
dace  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their 
duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards 
for  their  future  security. 

PASSAGE   OF  THE  POTOMAC  THROUGH   THE  BLUE  RIDGE. 

The  passage  of  the  Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  scenes  in  nature.  You  stand  on  a 
very  high  point  of  land.  On  your  right  comes  up  the  Shenan- 
doah, having  ranged  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  a  hundred 
miles  to  seek  a  vent.  On  your  left  approaches  the  Potomac,  seek- 
ing a  passage  also.  In  the  moment  of  their  junction,  they  rush 
together  against  the  mountain,  rend  it  asunder,  and  pass  off  to  the 
sea.  Tbe  first  glance  at  this  scene  hurries  our  senses  into  the 
opinion  that  this  earth  has  been  created  in  time ;  that  the  moun- 
tains were  formed  first ;  that  the  rivers  began  to  flow  afterwards ; 
that,  in  this  place  particularly,  they  have  been  dammed  up  by  the 
Blue  Ridge  of  mountains,  and  have  formed  an  ocean  which  filled 
the  whole  valley;  that,  continuing  to  rise,  they  have  at  length 
broken  over  at  this  spot,  and  have  torn  the  mountain  down  from 
its  summit  to  its  base.  The  piles  of  rock  on  each  hand,  but  par- 
ticularly on  the  Shenandoah,  the  evident  marks  of  their  disrup- 
tnre  and  avulsion  from  their  beds  by  the  most  powerfol  agents  of 
nature,  corroborate  the  impression.  But  the  distant  finishing 
which  Nature  has  given  to  the  picture  is  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter. It  is  a  true  contrast  |o  the  foreground.  It  is  as  placid 
and  delightful  as  that  is  wild  and  tremendous.  For,  the  mountain 
being  cloven  asunder,  she  presents  to  your  eye,  through  the  cleft, 
a  small  catch  of  smooth  blue  horizon,  at  an  infinite  distance  in  the 
plain  country,  inviting  you,  as  it  were,  from  the  riot  and  tumult 
roaring  around,  to  pass  through  the  breach,  and  participate  of  the 
calm  below.  Here  the  eye  ultimately  composes  itself;  and  that 
way,  too,  the  road  happens  actually  to  lead.  You  cross  the  Poto- 
mac above  Hs  junction,  pass  along  its  side  through  the  base  of  the 
mountain  for  three  miles,  its  terrible  precipices  hanging  in  frag- 
ments over  you,  and  within  about  twenty  miles  reach  Frederick- 
town,  and  the  fine  country  round  that. '    This  scene  is  worth  <* 
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voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  Yet  here,  as  in  the  neighborhfXKl 
of  the  Natural  Bridge,  are  people  who  have  passed  their  lives 
within  half  a  dozen  miles,  and  have  never  been  to  survey  these 
monuments  of  a  war  between  rivers  and  mountains;  which  must 
have  shaken  the  earth  itself  to  its  centre. 

INFLUENCE  OF  SLAVERY. 

The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  a  perpetual 
exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  passions;  the  most  unremitting 
despotism  on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  submissions  on  the 
other.  Our  children  see  this,  and  learn  to  imitate  it;  for  man  is 
an  imitative  animal.  This  quality  is  the  germ  of  all  education  in 
him.  From  his  cradle  to  his  grave  he  is  learning  to  do  what  he 
sees  others  do.  If  a  parent  could  find  no  motive,  either  in  his  philan- 
thropy or  his  self-love,  for  restraining  the  intemperance  of  paasion 
towards  his  slave,  it  should  always  be  a  sufficient  one  that  his 
child  is  present.  But  generally  it  is  not  sufficient.  The  parent 
storms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the  lineapientfl  oi  wrath,  puts 
on  the  sapie  airs  in  the  circle  of  smaller  slav.es,  gives  loose  to  his 
worpt  passions,  and  thu3  nursed,  educated,  iind  dajly  exercised  in 
tyranny,  cannot  but  be  stamped  by  it  with  odious  peculiarities. 
The  man  must  be  a  prodigy  who  can  retain  his  manners  an<} 
morab  undepraved  by  such  circumstances.  And  with  wnat  exe- 
cration should  the  statesman  be  loaded,  who,  permittjpg  one-half 
the  citizens  thus  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  the  other,  transforms 
those  into  despots,  and  these  into  enemies,  destroys  the  morals  of 
the  one  part,  and  the  amor  patrtx  of  the  other  I  For  if  the  slave 
can  have  a  country  in  this  world,  it  must  be  any  other  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  in  which  he  is  bom  to  live  and  labor  for  apother ;  in 
which  he  must  lock  up  the  &oulties  of  his  nature,  contribute  as  far 
as  depends  on  his  individual  lendeavors  to  the  evanishment  of  the 
human  race,  or  entail  his  own  miserable  condition  on  the  endless 
generations  proceeding  from  him.  With  the  morals  of  the  people, 
their  industry  also  is  destroyed.  For  in  a  warm  climate  no  man 
will  labor  for  himself  who  can  n^ake  another  labor  for  him.  This' 
is  so  true,  that  of  the  proprietors  of  slaves  a  venr  small  proportion 
indeed  are  ever  seen  to  labor.  And  can  the  lioertics  of  a  nation 
be  thought  secure  when  we  have  removed  their  only  firm  basis, — 
a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  these  liberties  are  the 
gift  of  God  f — ^that  they  are  not  to  be  violated  but  with  his  wrath  f 
Indeed,  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that  Qod  is  just^ 
that  his  justice  cannot  sleep  forever;  that,  considering  numbers, 
nature,  and  natural  means  only,  a  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  for- 
tune, an  exchange  of  situation,  is  among  possible  events;  that 
|t  may  become  probable    by   supernatund   interference  I     Ths 
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Almiglitj  lias  no  attribute  which  can  take  side  with  ns  in  such  a 
contest. 

What  an  incomprehensible  machine  is  man,  who  can  endure 
toil,  fiunine.  stripes,  imprisonment,  and  death  itself,  in  vindication 
of  his  own  liberty,  and  the  next  moment  be  deaf  to  all  those  mo- 
tires  whose  power  supported  him  through  his  trial,  and  inflict 
upon  his  fellow-men  a  bondage,  one  hour  of  which  is  fraught  with 
more  misery  than  ages  of  that  which  he  rose  in  rebellion  to  oppose ! 
Bat  we  must  wait  with  patience  the  workings  of  an  oyerruling 
Providence,  and  hope  that  that  is  preparing  the  deliverance  of 
these  our  suffering  brethren.  When  the  measure  of  their  tears 
ehall  be  full,  doubtless  a  God  of  justice  will  awaken  to  their  dis- 
trefs,  and  by  diffusing  a  light  and  liberality  among  their  oppressors, 
or  at  kngui  by  his  exterminating  thunder,  manifest  his  attention 
to  things  of  this  world^  and  that  they  are  not  lefl  to  the  guidance 
of  blind  fatality. 

NottM  on  Virginia, 
A  BSGAIXKinE  OF  CANONS  FOR  PRACTIOAL  LIFE. 

1.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day. 

2.  Never  trouble  another  for  what  you  can  do  yourself. 

3.  Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have  it. 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want^  because  it  is  cheap :  it  will 

be  dear  to  you. 

5.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold. 

6.  We  never  repent  of  having  eaten  too  little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly. 

B.  How  much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  that  have  never  hap- 
pened. 

9.  Take  things  always  by  their  smooth  handle. 
10.  When  angry,  count  ten  before  you  speak ;  if  very  angry,  an 
hundred. 

HIS  DYING   COUNCIL.* 

This  letter  will,  to  you,  be  as  one  from  the  dead.  The  writer 
will  be  in  the  grave  before  you  can  weigh  its  counsels.  Your 
affectionate  and  excellent  father  has  requested  that  I  would  ad- 
dress to  yon  something  which  might  possibly  have  a  favorable 
infloenoe  on  the  course  of  life  you  have  to  run ;  and  I  too,  as  a 
nsmeiake,  feel  an  interest  in  that  course.  Few  words  will  be 
oeeessary,  with  good  dispositions  on  your  part.  Adore  God. 
HeTerence  and  cherish  your  parents.     Love  your  neighbor  oh 

yooTBelf,  and  your  country  more  than  yourself.     Be  just.     Be 

^— ^—  — 

I  Letter  to  Thomu  Jellereon  Smith. 
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true.  Munnnr  not  at  the  wajB  of  Providence.  So  shall  the  life 
into  which  yon  have  entered  be  the  portal  to  one  of  eternal  and 
ineffable  bliss.  And,  if  to  the  dead  it  is  permitted  to  care  for 
the  things  of  this  world,  every  action  of  your  life  will  b^  under 
my  regard.     Farewell. 

MoxTicgLLO,  February  21,  182S. 


BENJAMIN  RUSH,  1745—1813. 

Bemjamih  Rush,  H.D.,  one  of  tiw  most  eminent  phjrieiMif  of  our  eonntiy,  wwM 
bora  at  Bjberry,  new  Philadelphia,  on  the  S4th  of  Deoember,  174i.  He  wm 
early  destined  by  his  parents  for  professional  life,  and  he  graduated  at  Prineetoa 
College  in  1760.  After  spending  six  years  in  Philadelphia  in  the  study  of  medi- 
eine,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  for  the  further  prosecution  of  his  stndieSy  and  ca- 
mained  there  till  the  spring  of  1768,  and  then  went  to  France.  In  the  fiOl  of  that 
year  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  next  year  was  elected  Professor  of  Che- 
mistcy  in  the  college  of  that  city.  In  1791,  the  ooUege  was  merged  in  a  nniver- 
sity,  and  Dr.  Rush  was  appointed  "  Professor  of  tiie  Institutes  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Practice"  in  the  UniTcrsilTf  of  Penns^nnia. 

During  the  preyalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  in  1798,  the  labon 
of  Dr.  Rush  were  as  unremitting  as  they  were  suooessM  in  endeMroriog  to  miti- 
gate the  horrors  of  this  scourge.  But  these  labors  both  of  mind  and  body,  by 
night  and  day,  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  At  the  close  of  the  season,  he  himself  was 
attacked  by  the  disease,  and  for  spme  di^s  he  lingered  between  life  and  death. 
Happily  his  Talnable  life  was  saved,  to  be  deroted  yet  fneny  more  years  to  the 
canse  of  science  and  philanthropy. 

It  is  astonishing  how,  with  such  a  large  priyate  praetipe,  Dr.  Rnsl^  was  enabled 
to  do  so  much  outside  of  his  profession.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Congreaa 
which,  in  1776,  published  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of  course  affixed 
bis  name  to  that  memorable  instrument.  In  1777,  he  was  appointed  Physiciaa- 
General  for  the  Middle  Department  of  the  Militaiy  Hospitals,  and  in  1787  was  a 
member  of  the  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  for  ratifying  the  Federal  Constitution, 
which  he  advocated  with  great  ability.  After  the  establishment  of  the  federal 
goverament,  he  withdrew  himself  altogether  from  public  life,  and  devoted  hia  time 
to  his  profession,  and  to  the  claims  of  humanity.  The  only  office  he  aooepted  as 
a  reward  for  Ms  many  services,  and  which  he  held  for  fourteen  years,  was  thai  of 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  Mint 

But  it  is  as  a  philanthropist,  and  as  the  IHend  of  every  thing  that  tends  to  the 
improvement  of  man,  that  his  memory  will  ever  he  most  warmly  eherished.  He 
was  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  SlaTery,  and  as 
early  as  1774  wrote  two  essays  upon  the  guilt  and  danger  of  our  national  sin,  to 
which  he  remained  inflexibly  opposed  until  the  di^  of  his  deatli.  He  was  also 
Vice-President  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society,  and  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  He  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  otitabliHbment  of  the  Philadelphia  PiapeoBai^,  in  17^6,  and  served 
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fer  mamj  jeais  aa  one  of  iti  phyndaaa.  H«  was  the  principal  agent  in  founding 
I>iekinaoB  College^  at  Cailiate,  and  in  bringing  firom  Seotiaad  that  eminent  acholar 
and  divine,  the  Ber,  Charies  Xiabet,  D.B.,  to  preside  oTer  that  inatikntion.  He 
vaa  one  of  the  fifit  to  adToeate  the  eatabUahment  of  free  aehoola,  and  wrote  aero* 
nl  able  fiwaja  to  diow  their  importance.  He  alio  took  earij  ground  against  the 
mnltiplieitj  of  eapital  ponishraents,  and  lired  to  see  the  effwt  of  his  labors  when, 
in  1794,  the  T^cigjslatnie  of  PennsylTanin  abolished  denth  as  a  pnniahment  for  all 
criases  ezeepi  for  thnt  of  mnrder  in  the  first  degree. 

Ih-.  Baah  wna  also  one  of  the  earlieat  friends  of  the  temperanee  lelbrm.  His 
Jmqmiiy  cefo  ike  Effeeit  t^  ArdaA  Spiriu  ytpom  the  Body  aad  Mmd  was  paUished  in 
pamphlet  form,  had  an  eztensire  circulation,  and  was  prodnetiTe  of  great  good. 
He  alao  pobltahed  an  essay  against  tobacco,  and  exhibited  a  frightftil  catalogue 
of  iUa  to  health  and  morals  arising  from  the  use  of  thai  filthj  and  disgusting 
weed.  Hia  last  work,  published  a  year  before  his  death,  entitled  ifedMolAifetrMe 
aerf  Okwa  voiiomm  vpem  Ae  Diaeama  oftlu  Mwd,  has  been  proaeoneedybyveryieapect- 
afaie  aulhoiity,  "ai  onoe  a  net^kbysieal  treatise  on  the  human  ondentaadiag ;  a 
^ymological  tfaeorj  oi  organic  and  thinking  life ;  a  code  of  pan  morals  aad 
idigion ;  a  ImkA  of  the  beat  maTlms  to  promote  wisdom  aad  happiaasf ;  ia  flae^  a 
•lAeetioB  e#  daasieal,  polsta,  poelieal,  and  soand  litantnrk" 

I>r.  Boah  tetadaatad  his  long  and  vaeflil  li^  after  a  few  dayif  fflaass  vf  ^hai 
OB  the  19th  of  April,  ISIZ,  in  the  tizty-eighyi  j—g  of  his  age.  As  a  gaa- 
diatiBgaiahed  for  eaae  and  affahility  of  maaneis;  as  a  scholar,  Tersed  in 
aad  modem  leaning;  as  a  phjsieiaa,  adosniag  by  his  ehanotsr  and 
the  profoasiBP  to  whieh  he  gare  the  best  energim  of  his  life ;  as  a  philaa- 
thivpist,  iutMuated  in  all  that  tends  to  elerafo  and  Ueas  nun ;  and  as  a  Christiaa, 
^dmns  jI»mAj,  loriag  asflKey,  and  walking  hnmbly  before  Ood,"  the  name  of  Dr. 
Baah  wiU  cvmr  be  ehccashed  as  one  of  the  brj^test  and  best  in  oar  country's  his- 
tory. 

The  foUowing  eztrads  wiQ  gire  some  idea  of  Dr.  Rush's  style  and  manner,  and 
of  the  salgecta  in  which  be  was  particulariy  interested ; — 


FEMALE  EDUOATIOir. 

It  is  i^ireeftble  to  obgeire  how  differently  modern  writers,  and 
ibe  inspii^  author  of  the  Proverbe,  deacri)^  a  fine  woman.  The 
fiovmer  confine  their  praiaes  chiefly  to  personal  charms  and  orna- 
mental aeeompliahments,  while  the  latter  celebrates  only  the  ¥ir- 
tnes  of  a  yalaable  mistress  of  a  family  and  a  useful  member  of 
society.  The  one  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  th^  ftshionable 
knguagea  of  Europe ;  the  other  '<  opens  her  mouth  with  wisdom/' 
and  b  perfeeyy  acquainted  with  all  the  uses  of  the  needle,  the 
distaff,  and  the  loom.  The  business  of  the  one  is  pleasure ;  the 
pleasure  of  the  other  is  business.  The  one  is  admired  abroad ; 
the  other  is  honored  and  beloved  at  home.  **  Her  children  arise 
up  and  call  her  blessed,  her  husband  also,  and  be  praiseth  her.'' 
There  is  no  fame  in  the  world  equal  to  this ;  nor  is  there  a  note 
ia  music  half  so  delightful  as  the  respectful  language  with  which 
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a  grateftil  son  or  daughter  perpetuates  the  memory  of  a  sensible 
and  affectionate  mother. 

A  philosopher  once  said :  ''  Let  me  make  all  the  ballads  of  a 
country,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws."  He  might  with 
more  propriety  have  said,  Let  the  ladies  of  a  country  be  educated 
properly,  and  they  will  not  only  make  and  administer  its  laws, 
but  form  its  manners  and  character.  It  would  require  a  lively 
imagination  to  describe,  or  even  to  comprehend,  the  happiness  of 
a  country  where  knowledge  and  virtue  were  generally  diffused 
among  the  female  sex.  Our  young  men  would  then  be  restrained 
from  vice  by  the  terror  of  being  banished  from  their  company. 
The  loud  laugh  and  the  malignant  smile,  at  the  expense  of  inno- 
cence or  of  personal  infirmities, — ^the  feats  of  successful  mimicry, 
— and  the  low-prioed  wit  which  is  borrowed  from  a  misapplication 
of  Scripture  phrases,  would  no  more  be  considered  as  recommend- 
ations to  the  society  of  the  ladies.  A  double  entendre,  in  their 
presence,  would  then  exclude  a  gentleman  forever  from  the  com- 
pany of  both  sexes,  and  probably  oblige  him  to  seek  an  asylum 
from  contempt  in  a  foreign  country.  The  influence  of  female 
education  would  be  still  more  extensive  and  useful  in  domestic 
life.  The  obligations  of  gentlemen  to  qualify  themselves  bj 
knowledge  and  industry  to  discharge  the  duties  of  benevolence 
would  be  increased  by  marriage ;  and  the  patriot,  the  hero,  and 
the  legislator  would  find  the  sweetest  reward  of  their  toils  in  the 
approbation  and  applause  of  their  wives.  Children  would  discover 
the  marks  of  maternal  prudence  and  wisdom  in  every  station  of 
life ;  for  it  has  been  remarked  that  there  have  been  few  great  or 
good  men  who  have  not  been  blessed  with  wise  and  prudent 
mothers.  Cyrus  was  taught  to  revere  the  gods  by  his  mother, 
Mandan^ ;  Samuel  was  devoted  to  his  prophetic  office,  before  he 
was  bom,  by  his  mother,  Hannah ;  Constantino  was  rescued  from 
paganism  by  his  mother,  Constantia ;  and  .Edward  the  Sixth  in- 
herited those  great  and  excellent  qualities  which  made  him  the 
delight  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  from  his  mother.  Lady  Jane 
Seymour.  Many  other  instances  might  be  mentioned,  if  neces- 
sary, iVom  ancient  and  modem  history,  to  establish  the  truth  of 
this  proposition. 

I  am  not  enthusiastical  upon  the  subject  of  education.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  affairs,  we  shall  probably  too  soon  follow 
the  footsteps  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  manners  and  vices.  The 
first  marks  we  shall  perceive  of  our  declension  will  appear  among 
our  women.  Their  idleness,  ignorance,  and  profligacy  will  be  the 
harbingers  of  our  ruin.  Then  will  the  character  and  performance 
of  a  buffoon  on  the  theatre  be  the  subject  of  more  conversation 
s.nd  praise  than  the  patriot  or  the  minister  of  the  gospel ;  then 
will  our  language  and  pronunciation  be  enfeebled  and  corrupted 
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bj  a  flood  of  French  and  Italian  words }  then  will  the  history  of 
roDUQtic  amoniB  be  preferred  to  the  immortal  writings  of  Addison, 
Hawkesworthy  and  clohnson ;  then  will  our  churches  be  neglected, 
and  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being  never  be  called  upon  but  in  pro- 
£uie  exclamations ;  then  will  onr  Sundays  be  appropriated  only  -to 
fastB  and  concerts ;  and  then  will  begin  all  that  train  of  domestic 
and  political  calamities.  But  I  forbear.  The  prospect  is  so  pain* 
fal  that  I  cannot  help  silently  imploring  the  great  Arbiter  of 
hsnan  affairs  to  interpose  his  almighty  goodness,  and  to  deliver 
Dfl  from  these  evils,  that  at  least  one  spot  of  the  earth  may  be  re- 
serred  as  a  monument  of  the  effects  of  good  education,  in  order  to 
show  in  some  d^ree  what  our  species  was  before  the  {ail,  and 
what  it  shall  be  after  its  restor^on. 

THS  U8B  or  TOBACCO. 

Were  it  possible  for  a  being  who  had  resided  upon  onr  globe  to 
visit  the  inhabitants  of  a  pl^et  where  reason  governed,  and  to 
tell  diem  that  a  vile  weed  was  in  general  use  a^ong  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  globe  it  had  left,  which  afibrded  no  nourishment  5 
that  this  weed  was  cultivated  with  immense  care ;  that  it  was  an 
important  article  of  commerce ;  that  the  want  of  it  produced  real 
miseiy }  that  its  taste  was  extremely  nauseous ;  that  it  was  un- 
friendly to  health  and  morals  -,  and  that  its  use  was  attended  wjth 
a  considerable  loss  of  time  and  property^  the  account  would  be 
thought  incredible,  and  the  author  of  it  would  probably  be  ex- 
cloded  from  socie^  for  relating  a  story  of  so  improbable  a  nature. 
In  no  one  view  is  it  possible  to  contemplate  the  creature  man  in 
&  more  absaxd  and  ridiculous  light  than  in  his  attachment  to 

TOBACCO. 

The  progress  of  habit  in  the  use  of  Tobacco  is  exactly  the  same 
as  in  Uie  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  slaves  of  it  begin  by 
using  it  only  afler  dinner ;  then,  during  the  whole  afternoon  and 
evening;  aflerwards  before  dinner,  then  before  breakfast,  and 
finally,  during  the  whole  night.  I  juiew  a  lady  who  had  passed 
through  all  these  stages,  who  used  to  wake  regularly  two  or  three 
times  every  night  to  compose  her  system  with  fresh  doses  of  souff. 

The  appetite  for  Tobsicco  is  wholly  artificial.  No  person  was 
ever  bom  with  a  relish  for  it ;  even  in  those  persons  who  are 
much  attached  to  it,  nature  frrequently  recovers  her  disrelish  to  it. 
It  ceases  to  be  agreeable  in  every  febrile  indisposition.  This  is 
80  invariably  true,  that  a  disrelisn  to  it  is  often  a  sign  of  an  ap- 
proaching, and  a  return  of  the  appetite  for  it,  a  sign  of  a  depart- 
ing fever.  I  proceed  now  to  mention  some  of  the  influences  of 
the  habitual  use  of  Tobacco  upon  morals. 

1.  One  of  the  usual  effects  of  smoking  and  chewing,  is  thirst. 
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This  thirst  cannot  be  allayed  by  water ;  for  no  sedative  or  even 
insipid  liquor  will  be  relished  after  the  mouth  and  throat  have 
been  exposed  to  the  stimulus  of  the  smoke  or  juice  of  Tobacco. 
A  desire/ of  course,  is  excited  for  strong  drinks,  and  these,  whca 
taken  between  meals,  soon  lead  to  intemperance  and  drunkenness. 

2.  The  use  of  Tobacco,  more  especially  in  smoking,  disposes  to 
idleness,  and  idleness  has  been  considered  as  the  root  of  all  evil. 
''An  idle  man's  brain,"  says  the  celebrated  and  original  Mr. 
Bunyan,  "  is  the  devil's  workshop." 

3.  The  use  of  Tobacco  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  neglect 
of  cleanliness. 

4.  Tobacco,  more  especially  when  used  in  smoking,  is  gene- 
rally offensive  to  those  people  who  do  not  use  it.  To  smoke  in 
company,  under  such  circumstances,  is  a  breach  of  good  manners ; 
now,  manners  have  an  influence  upon  morals.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  outposts  of  virtue.  A  habit  of  offending  the  senses 
of  friends  or  strangers  by  the  use  of  Tobacco  cannot  therefore  be 
indulged  with  innocence.*  It  produces  a  want  of  respect  for  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  this  always  disposes  to  unkind  and  unjust 
behavior  towards  them.  Who  ever  knew  a  rude  man  completely 
or  uniformly  moral  ?  *  *  * 

I  shall  conclude  these  observations  by  relating  an  anecdote  of 
the  late  Dr.  Franklin.  A  few  months  before  his  death,  he  declared 
to  one  of  his  friends  that  he  had  never  used  Tobacco  in  any  way 
in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  and  that  he  was  disposed  to  believe 
there  was  not  much  advantage  to  be  derived  ftoxa  it,  for  that  he 
had  never  met  with  a  man  who  used  it  who  advised  him  to  follow 
his  example. 

THE  BIBLE  AS  A  SCHOOL-BOOK. 

Before  I  state  my  arguments  in  favor  of  teaching  children  to 
read  by  means  of  the  Bible,  I  shall  assume  the  five  following 
propositions : — 

I.  That  Christianity  is  the  only  true  and  perfect  religion,  and 
that  in  proportion  as  mankind  adopt  its  principles  and  obey  its 
precepts,  they  will  be  wise  and  happy. 

II.  That  a  better  knowledge  of  this  religion  is  to  be  acquired 
by  reading  the  Bible  than  in  any  other  way. 

III.  That  the  Bible  contains  more  knowledge  necessary  to  man 
in  his  present  state  than  any  other  book  in  the  world. 

IV.  That  knowledge  is  most  durable,  and  religious  instruction 
most  use^l,  when  imparted  in  early  life. 

y.  That  the  Bible,  when  not  read  in  schools,  is  seldom  read  in 
any  subsequent  period  of  life. 

My  arguments  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  school-book 
are  founded,  first,  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.     The 
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memoiy  is  the  first  hcvltj  which  opens  in  the  minds  of  children. 
<Jf  how  much  consequence,  then,  must  it  be,  to  impress  it  with 
the  great  tniths  of  Christianity  before  it  is  preoccupied  with  less 
interesting  subjects  I  There  is  also  a  peculiar  aptitude  in  the 
minds  of  children  for  religious  knowledge.  I  have  constantly 
funnd  them,  in  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  their  lives,  more  in- 
qnisitiTe  upon  religious  subjects  than  upon  any  others ;  and  an 
ingenious  instructor  of  youth  has  informed  me  that  he  has  found 
young  children  more  capable  of  receiving  just  ideas  upon  the 
most  diflicnlt  tenets  of  religion  than  upon  the  most  simple 
branches  of  human  knowledge. 

There  is  a  wonderful  property  in  the  memory  which  enables  it, 
in  old  age,  to  recover  the  knowledge  it  had  acquired  in  early  life, 
after  it  had  been  apparently  forgotten  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  Of 
how  much  consequence,  then,  must  it  be,  to  fill  the  mind  with 
that  species  of  knowledge,  in  childhood  and  youth,  which,  when 
r*'call*d  in  the  decline  of  life,  will  support  the  soul  under  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  and  smooth  the  avenues  of  approaching  death  I 
The  Bible  is  the  only  book  which  is  capable  of  afibrding  this  sup- 
port to  old  age ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  find  it  resorted 
to  with  so  much  diligence  and  pleasure  by  such  old  people  as  have 
read  it  in  early  life.  I  can  recollect  many  instances  of  this  kind, 
in  persons  who  discovered  no  attachment  to  the  Bible  in  the  meri- 
dian of  their  lives,  who  have,  notwithstanding,  spent  the  evening 
of  them  in  reading  no  other  book. 

3Iy  second  argument  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools, 
is  founded  upon  an  implied  command  of  God,  and  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  several  of  the  wisest  nations  of  the  world.  In  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  we  find  the  following  words,  which  are 
directly  to  my  purpose : — "  And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
(rod  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
might.  And  these  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall 
be  in  thine  heart.  .  And  thou  ahaU  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
chiUlrenj  and  shalt  talk  of  them' when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house, 
and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down, 
and  when  thou  risest  up."  *  *  * 

I  have  heard  it  proposed  that  a  portion  of  the  Bible  should  be 
T?^  every  day  by  the  master,  as  a  means  of  instructing  children 
in  it.  But  this  is  a  poor  substitute  for  obliging  children  to  read 
it  as  a  school-book ;  for,  by  this  means,  we  insensibly  engrave,  as 
it  were,  its  contents  upon  their  minds ;  and  it  has  been  remarked 
that  children,  instructed  in  this  way  in  the  Scriptures,  seldom 
forget  any  part  of  them.  They  have  the  same  lulvantage  over 
those  persons  who  have  only  heard  the  Scriptures  read  by  a  mas- 
ter, that  a  man  who  has  worked  with  the  tools  of  a  mechanical 
cmpl'iyment  for  several  years^  has  over  the  man  who  has  only 
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stood  a  few  hours  in  the  workshop,  and  seen  the  same  business 
carried  on  by  other  people. 

I  think  I  am  not  too  sanguine  in  believing  that  education,  con- 
ducted in  this  manner,  would,  in  the  course  of  two  generations, 
eradicate  infidelity  from  among  us,  and  render  civil  government 
scarcely  necessary  in  our  country. 

In  contemplating  the  political  institutions  of  the  United  States, 
I  lament  that  we  waste  so  much  time  and  money  in  punishing 
crimes,  and  take  so  little  pains  to  prevent  them.  We  profess  to 
be  republicans,  and  yet  we  neglect  the  only  means  of  establishing 
and  perpetuating  our  republican  forms  of  government, — that  is, 
the  universal  education  of  our  youth  in  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity by  means  of  the  Bible ;  for  this  divine  Book,  above  all 
others,  favors  that  equality  among  mankind,  that  respect  for  just 
laws,  and  all  those  sober  and  frugal  virtues  which  constitute  the 
soul  of  republicanism. 


LINDLST  MURRAT,  1746—1826. 

No  work  which  troats  of  American  literatare  should  ful  to  notice  him  whose 
worka  on  English  philology  hare  heen  the  standard  educational  hooks  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  half  a  century.  Lindley  Murray  was  bom  at  Swatara, 
near  Lancasteri  PennsylTania,  in  1745.  He  was  quite  young  when  his  fkther,  an 
enterprising  trader  and  miller,  removed  to  New  York,  and  there  established  him- 
self as  a  merchant.  Lindley  had,  yery  earlyi  a  great  wdor  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge ;  and,  after  being  a  few  years  in  his  father's  oounting-room,  he  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  legal  profession,  fbr  which  he  had  long  felt  an  inclination ;  and 
his  father  gave  him  permission  to  prepare  himself  for  it  He  entered  the  ofBca 
of  his  father's  counsellor,  Benjamin  Kissam,  Esq.,  and  was  for  some  time  a  fellow- 
student  of  tlie  illustrious  John  Jay. 

After  remaining  four  years  in  Mr.  Kissam's  otBee,  Mr.  Murray  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  enteied  upon  the  praettee  of  his  profession ;  and  the  next  year 
he  formed  a  happy  matrimoniid  connection  |  but  soon  his  father,  whose  health 
was  feeble,  went  to  England  on  business,  and  in  a  year  sent  for  his  son  to  join 
him.  He  did  so,  akid  dhe  united  families  remained  some  time  in  that  ooontry. 
In  1771,  however,  our  author  returned  to  New  York,  and  resumed  the  profession 
of  law,  which  he  practLsed  on  the  principles  of  the  strictest  Christian  benevolence, 
always  urging  a  peaceable  settlement  of  difficulties  in  every  case  where  it  was  at 
all  practicable.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  being  in 
poor  health,  he  removed  to  liong  Island;  and,  after  residing  there  four  years, 
having  much  improved,  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  entered  into  mercantile 
pursuits.  He  was  very  snccessftil,  and  had  acquired  sufficient  to  make  him  inde- 
pendent of  business,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease  that  completely  dcbili- 
tated  his  whole  muscular  system.  His  physicians  believed  that  the  climate  of 
England  would  be  more  favorable  to  his  health,  and  accordingly  he  and  his  wife 
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caibflflMd  for  thai  eouitiy  in  1784.  He  aeleeted  m  his  reaidenee  the  rillmge  of 
Hoidgatb,  vilhin  a  mile  of  Torlu  His  health  eeemed  to  improre  for  a  short  time^ 
aad  ha  was  anabled  to  walk  a  little  in  his  garden ;  bat  finally  be  had  to  give  that 
■p  aad  take  aKoreiee  in  his  earriaga.  At  length  be  wae  oompelled  to  relinquish 
tkia  alao^  and  from  1809  till  his  decease — sixteen  jears — ^be  was  wholly  confined 
to  tka  hamate  Bat  his  bodily  snfiEBrings  were  the  means  of  chastening  his  spirit 
and  atnagthening  thoee  leelings  of  piety  and  devotion  which  he  had  long 
chcriahod.  An  American'  who  visited  him  in  1819  remarks,  **  Though  so  weak 
as  searealy  aikde  to  bear  his  own  weight,  he  has  been  enabled,  by  the  power  of  a 
strong  and  well-balanced  mind,  and  by  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  virtues,  to 
gain  a  complete  ascendency  over  himself,  and  to  exhibit  an  instance  of  meekness, 
patimea,  and  homility  which  affords,  I  may  truly  say,  one  of  the  most  edifying 
axamples  I  have  ever  beheld."  On  the  16th  of  February,  1826,  this  eminently 
good  man  closed  his  earthly  career. 

Few  aathors  have  so  wide-spread  a  fame  as  Lindley  Murray,  and  few  have  had 
■o  masy  raaders.  His  first  pnblication  was  The  Power  of  Religion  on  ike  Mind, — 
a  tfiiaties  of  great  excellence,  which  was  very  favorably  received,  and  passed 
throogh  ■nmerona  editions.  His  next  work  was  his  Englieh  Orammar,  which  was 
soon  fbllowad  by  his  Eugliek  Reader;  and  it  is  doubtless  the  Ikct  that  no  other 
■dMMl-books  have  ever  enjoyed  so  wide  a  ofrenlation.  He  afterwards  published 
aa  Jmtrodmeiiom  and  a  Seqtiid  to  the  Reader,  an  octavo  edition  of  his  Grammar, 
and  savaral  other  minor  works  on  the  EngUsh  language. 

The  ft>Ilowlng  proae  extracts  are  from  a  series  of  letters  of  an  antobiographioal 

MODERATION  IN   ONE'S  DESIRES. 

Mj  views  and  wishes,  with  regard  to  property,  were,  in  every 
~  of  life,  contained  within  a  very  moderate  compass.     I  was 

rly  persoaded  that,  though  ''  a  competence  is  vital  to  content,'^  1 
ooght  not  to  annex  to  that  term  the  idea  of  much  property.  And 
I  determined  that  when  I  should  acquire  enough  to  enahle  me  to 
ip^iwtAifi  and  provide  for  my  family,  in  a  respectahle  and  mode- 
rate manner,  and  this  according  to  real  and  rational,  not  imaginary 
and  ftntastic  wants,  and  a  little  to  spare  for  the  necessities  of 
others,  I  would  decline  the  pursuits  of  property,  and  devote  a 
great  part  of  my  time,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  the  benefit  of  my 
feUow-creatures,  within  the  sphere  of  my  abilities  to  serve  them. 
I  perceived  that  the  desire  of  great  possessions  generally  expands 
with  the  gradual  acquisition  and  the  full  attainment  of  them ;  and 
I  imagined  that  charity  and  a  generous  application  do  not  suffi- 
eiently  correspond  with  the  increase  of  property.  I  thought,  too, 
that  procuring  great  wealth  has  a  tendency  to  produce  an  elated 
independence  of  mind,  little  connected  with  that  humility  which 
is  the  ground  of  all  our  virtues ;  that  a  busy  and  anxious  pursuit 
of  it  oflen  excludes  views  and  reflections  of  infinite  importance, 

*  Prof.  Griscom. 
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and  leaves  but  little  time  to  acquire  that  treagnre  whidi  would 
make  us  rich  indeed.  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  a  wish  for 
personal  distinction,  a  desire  of  providing  too  abundantly  for  their 
children,  and  a  powerful  habit  of  accumulation,  are  the  motives 
which  commonly  actuate  men  in  the  acquisition  of  great  wealth. 
The  strenuous  endeavors  of  many  persons  to  vindicate  this  pur- 
suit, on  the  ground  that  the  idea  of  a  competency  is  indefinite,  and 
that  the  more  we  gain,  the  more  good  we  may  do  with  it,  did  not 
make  much  impression  upon  me.  I  fancied  that,  in  general,  ex- 
perience did  not  correspond  with  this  plausible  reasoning ;  and  I 
was  persuaded  that  a  truly  sincere  mind  could  be  at  no  loss  to  dis- 
cern the  just  limits  between  a  safe  and  competent  portion  and  a 
dangerous  profusion  of  the  good  things  of  life.  These  views  of 
the  subject  I  reduced  to  practice ;  and  terminated  my  mercantile 
concerns  when  I  had  acquired  a  moderate  competency. 

EMPLOYMENT  ESSENTIAL  TO   HEALTH. 

In  the  course  of  my  literary  labors,  I  found  that  the  mental 
exercise  which  accompanied  them  was  not  a  little  beneficial  to  mj 
health.  The  motives  which  excited  me  to  write,  and  the  objecta 
which  I  hoped  to  accomplish,  were  of  a  nature  calculated  to  cheer 
the  mind,  and  to  give  the  animal  spirits  a  salutary  impulse.  I  am 
persuaded  that,  if  I  had  suffered  my  time  to  pass  away,  with  little 
or  no  employment,  my  health  would  have  been  still  more  im- 
paired, my  spirits  depressed,  and,  perhaps,  my  life  considerably 
shortened.  I  have,  therefore,  reason  to  deem  it  a  happiness,  and 
a  source  of  gratitude  to  Divine  Providence,  that  I  was  enabled, 
under  my  bodily  weakness  and  confinement,  to  turn  my  attention 
to  the  subjects  which  have  for  so  many  years  afibrded  me  abun- 
dant occupation.  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  whatever  may 
be  our  privations,  to  cast  our  eyes  around,  and  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover whether  there  are  not  some  means  yet  left  us  of  doing  good 
to  ourselves  and  to  others ;  that  our  lights  may,  in  some  degree, 
shine  in  every  situation,  and,  if  possible,  be  extinguished  only 
with  our  lives.  The  quantum  of  good  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances, we  do,  ought  not  to  disturb  or  affect  us.  If  we  perform 
what  we  are  able  to  perform,  how  little  soever  it  may  be,  it  ia 
enough ;  it  will  be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  knows  how 
to  estimate  exactly  all  our  actions,  by  comparing  them  with  out 
disposition  and  ability. 

THE  BLESSINQS  OF  AFFLICTION. 

I  consider  myself  as  under  deep  obligations  to  Qod  for  the 
trials  and  afflictions  with  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  visit  me. 
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%3  well  as  for  tlie  prosperoas  erenis  of  my  life.  They  have  been 
the  oorrections  and  restraints  of  a  wise  and  merciful  Father ;  and 
may  justly  be  ranked  among  the  number  of  my  choicest  blessings. 
I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  cross  occurrences  and  adverse  situa- 
tions may  be  improved  by  us  to  the  happiest  purposes.  The  spirit 
of  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven^  which  they  inculcate,  and 
the  viitaoos  exertions  to  which  they  prompt  us,  in  order  to  make 
the  best  of  our  condition,  not  only  often  greatly  amend  it,  but 
eonfer  on  the  mind  a  strength  and  elevation  which  dispose  it  to 
survey  with  less  attachment  the  transient  things  of  time,  and  to 
desire  more  earnestly  the  eternal  happiness  of  another  world. 


DAVID  RAMSEY,  1749—1815. 

Datzd  Ruisbt,  the  historian  of  the  ReTolntioii,  waa  bom  in  IiMicaater  Conntj, 
FcnneylTMiia,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1740.  His  &ther,  James  Ramsey,  was  a  re- 
spectable fanner,  who  had  emigrated  from  Ireland,  and  by  the  diligent  enlti- 
vatiDB  eC  his  £urm  was  enaUed  to  edneate  a  nomerons  family.  A  Protestant 
Chnsdan,  he  early  sowed  the  seeds  of  religion  in  the  minds  of  his  children,  and 
lired  to  see  the  happy  fruits  of  his  care  and  labor.  Our  author  when  a  youth 
showed  great  quickness  of  intellect,  and,  after  going  through  the  usual  pre- 
paratory studies,  entered  Princeton  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1765,  being 
only  sixteen  years  of  age.  After  teaching  for  two  years,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  under  Dr.  Rush,  and  in  1772  entered  upon  its 
practice  in  Maryland.  The  next  year  he  removed  to  Charieston,  B.C.,  and 
roee  raiMdly  to  eminence  in  his  profession  and  in  the  respect  of  the  community.* 
His  talents,  business  habits,  and  industry  eminently  qualified  him  for  an  actiye 
part  in  public  ailairs,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  iDdependence  to 
the  cloee  of  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina.  In 
Febraaiy,  1782,  he  was  eleoted  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  again 
in  17S5.  The  next  year  he  returned  to  CharlMton,  and  again  entered  the  walks 
of  private  life. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  war,  Dr.  Ramsey  had  been  carefully 
eolleetiBg  materials  for  its  history,  and  in  1785  published  his  History  of  the  Bevo- 
ImHam  ta  SoftA  Caroiima,  Five  years  after,  in  1790,  when  he  had  studied  the  8ub> 
Jcet  more  thoroughly,  and  had  gained  much  valuable  information  from  many  dis- 
tmgnished  actors  in  its  scenes,  he  published  his  HiHory  of  the  American  Revolu" 
timif  which  was  reeeiTed  with  anirersal  approbation.     In  1801,  he  published  his 

I  On  his  going  to  Charleston,  Dr.  Rush  wrote  a  commendatory  letter,  to  aid  him 
in  his  profession,  in  which  he  says,  "It  is  saying  but  little  of  him  to  tell  yon  (hat  he 
Is  fkr  raperior  to  any  person  we  ever  graduated  at  our  college ;  his  abilities  are  not 
only  go<Hl,  but  great ;  his  talents  and  knowledge  universid.  *  *  *  Joined  to  all 
tbcM,  be  is  sound  in  his  principles,  strict,  nay  more,  severe  in  his  morals.  H« 
vrilesy  talks,  and — ^whai  is  more — Olives  wolL" 
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Life  of  WaMhvugton,  which  still  maintains  a  high  repataiion.  In  1808,  he  gaT9  V> 
the  world  a  Hittary  of  South  Oarolma,  in  two  Yolomei  ootaro.  Besides  th«B« 
historical  works,  he  published  a  namber  of  essays  connected  with  his  profession; 
a  Biographical  Chart,  to  facilitate  the  stady  of  history ;  and  a  Suloguim  am  Dr. 
Both,  He  had  made  preparations  for  publishing  a  larger  historical  work  upon 
oar  country,  when  he  was  suddenly  deprived  of  life,  being  shot  by  a  Innaticy  in  the 
streets  of  Charleston,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1815. 

WASHINGTON  RESIGNING  HIS  COMMISSION. 

The  hour  now  approacKed  in  which  it  became  necessary  for  the 
American  chief  to  take  leave  of  his  officers,  who  had  been  endeared 
to  him  by  a  long  series  of  common  sufferings  and  dangers.  This 
was  done  in  a  solemn  manner.  The  officers  haying  previously 
assembled  for  the  purpose,  General  Washington  joined  tnem,  ana, 
calling  for  a  glass  of  wine,  thus  addressed  them : — '^  With  a  heart 
full  of  love  and  gratitude,  I  now  take  leave  of  you.  I  most  de- 
voutly wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  and  happy 
as  your  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and  honorable."  Having 
drank,  he  added,  <'  I  cannot  come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave, 
but  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  each  of  you  will  come  and  take  me 
by  the  hand."  General  Knox,  being  next,  turned  to  him.  In- 
capable of  utterance,  Washington  grasped  his  hand,  and  embraced 
him.  The  officers  came  up  successively,  and  he  took  an  affection- 
ate leave  of  each  of  them.  Not  a  word  was  articulated  on  either 
side.  A  majestic  silence  prevailed.  The  tear  of  sensibility  glis- 
tened in  everyeye.  The  tenderness  of  the  scene  exceeded  all 
description.  When  the  last  of  the  officers  had  taken  his  leave, 
Washington  left  the  room,  and  passed  through  the  corps  of  light 
infantry  to  the  place  of  embarkation.  The  officers  foUowed  in  a 
solemn,  mute  procession,  with  dejected  countenances.  On  his 
entering  the  barge  to  cross  the  North  River,  he  turned  towards 
the  companions  of  his  glory,  and,  by  waving  his  hat,  bid  them  a 
silent  adieu.  Some  of  them  answered  this  last  signal  of  respect 
and  affection  with  tears ;  and  all  of  them  gazed  upon  the  barge 
which  conveyed  him  from  their  sight  till  they  could  no  longer 
distinguish  in  it  the  person  of  their  beloved  commander-in-chief. 

The  army  being  disbanded,  Washington  proceeded  to  Annapolis, 
then  the  seat  of  Congress,  to  resign  his  commission.  On  his  way 
thither,  he,  of  his  own  accord,  delivered  to  the  comptroller  of  ^ 
accounts  in  Philadelphia  an  account  of  the  expenditure  of  all  the  ' 
public  money  he  had  ever  received.  This  was  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  every  entry  was  made  in  a  very  particular  manner. 
Vouchers  were  produced  for  every  item,  except  for  secret  intelli- 
gence and  services,  which  amounted  to  no  more  than  1982  pounds, 
10  shillings  sterling.     The  whole  which,  in  the  course  of  eight 
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yean  of  war,  liad  passed  through  his  hands,  amounted  only  to 
14,479  pounds,  18  shillings,  9  pence  sterling.  Nothing  was 
charged  or  retained  for  personal  services;  and  actual  disburse- 
ments had  been  managed  with  such  economy  and  fidelity^  that 
they  were  all  covered  by  the  above  moderate  sum. 

After  accounting  for  all  his  expenditures  of  public  money, 
(secret-service  money,  for  obvious  reasons,  excepted,)  with  all  the 
exactness  which  established  forms  required  from  the  inferior 
officers  of  his  army,  he  hastened  to  resign  into  the  hands  of  the 
£uher8  of  his  country  the  powers  with  which  they  had  invested 
him.  This  was  done  in  a  public  audieqce.  Congress  received 
him  as  the  founder  and  guardian  of  the  republic.  While  he  ap- 
peared before  them,  they  silently  retraced  the  scenes  of  danger 
and  distress  through  which  they  had  passed  together.  They  re- 
called to  mind  the  blessines  of  freedom  and  peace  purchased  by 
hid  arm.  They  gazed  with  wonder  on  their  fellow-citizen,  who 
appeared  more  great  and  worthy  of  esteem  in  resigning  his  power 
thain  he  had  done  in  gloriously  using  it.  Every  heart  was  big 
with  emotion.  Tears  of  admiration  and  gratitude  burst  from 
every  eye.  The  general  sympathy  was  felt  by  the  resigning  hero, 
and  wet  his  cheek  with  a  manly  tear.  *  *  * 

His  own  sensations,  after  retiring  from  public  business,  are  thus 
expressed  in  his  letters : — ^'^  lam  just  beginning  to  experience  the 
ease  and  freedom  from  public  cares,  which,  however  desirable,  it 
takes  some  time  to  realize;  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  it  was  not  until  lately  I  could  get  the 
better  of  my  usual  custom  of  ruminating,  as  soon  as  I  awoke  in 
the  morning,  on  the  business  of  the  ensuing  day;  and  of  my  sur- 
prise on  finding,  after  revolving  many  things  in  my  mind,  that  I 
was  no  longer  a  public  man,  or  had  any  thing  to  do  with  public 
transactions.  I  feel  as  I  conceive  a  wearied  traveller  must  do,  who, 
after  treading  many  a  painful  step  with  a  heavy  burden  on  his 
shoulders,  is  eased  of  the  latter,  havine  reached  the  haven  to 
which  all  the  former  were  directed,  and,  from  his  housetop,  is 
looking  back,  and  tracing  with  an  eager  eye  the  meanders  by 
which  he  escaped  the  quicksands  and  mires  which  lay  in  his  way, 
and  into  which  none  but  the  all-powerful  Guide  and  Dispenser  of 
human  events  could  have  prevented  his  fidling." 


JOHN  TRUMBULL,  1760—1831.  ' 

Jonr  Tkwbull,  the  «iUior  of  tiw  oelabnted  poem  McFingal,  wu  born  in 
Watorlmrj,  Conneeticat,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1750.  Uu  father  wm  »  Congrog*. 
tk»Dal  clercyoian,  of*  UaSiy  diatingutsbed  in  the  IHenry  end  poUacml  annmU  of 
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Coiiiieetioiit»  uid  fitted  his  son  for  Yale  Colle^,  where  he  graduated  in  1767,  fhe 
first  in  his  class  for  genius  and  attainments,  though  but  seyonteen  years  of  age. 
He  then  remained  three  years  at  college  as  a  resident  graduate,  devoting  himself 
principally  to  the  study  of  polite  letters,  and  forming  many  yalnable  aoqnainfc- 
anoes,  among  whom  was  Timothy  Dwigh^  afterwards  President  of  the  eoUege. 
In  1771,  Trumbull  and  Dwight  were  elected  tutors  of  the  oollege^  and  exerted  all 
their  energies  to  introduce  an  improved  system  of  study  and  discipline  in  thm 
institution. 

In  1772,  Trumbull  published  the  first  part  of  The  Progre$9  of  Dulnemf — % 
satirical  poem  in  Hudibrastio  verse,  exposing  to  ridicule  the  absurd  methods  of 
education  that  then  prevailed.  Tom  Brainless,  a  dunoe,  is  sent  to  college,  and, 
with  a  little  smattering  of  Latin  and  Greek,  is  transferred  to  a  country  minister  to 
study  theology,  and  in  due  time  is  "  ground  out"  a  preacher.  In  the  second  part 
a  blow  is  aimed  at  the  coxcombry  of  fashionable  life  in  the  person  of  Dick  Hair- 
brain,  a  conceited  and  idle  fop.  The  third  part  describes  the  lift  and  fortunes  of 
Miss  Harriet  Simper,  who  in  ignorance  and  folly,  if  not  in  hooped  rotundity,  is 
the  counterpart  of  the  said  Hairbrain,  by  whose  charms  she  is  eaptivated.  But, 
Ikiling  in  her  efibrts,  she  consoles  herself  in  later  years  with  the  love  of  the  pro- 
ound  Brainless,  and  their  marriage  concludes  the  poem. 

THE   fop's  decline. 

How  pale  the  palsied  fop  appears, 

Low  shivering  in  the  vale  of  years ; 

The  ghost  of  all  his  former  days, 

llVhen  folly  lent  the  ear  of  praise. 

And  beaux  with  pleased  attention  hung 

On  accents  of  his  chattering  tongue. 

Now  all  those  days  of  pleasure  o'er, 

That  chatt'ring  tongue  must  prate  no  more. 

From  every  place  that  blessed  his  hopes, 

He's  elbow'd  out  by  younger  fops. 

Each  pleasing  thought  unknown,  that  cheers 

The  sadness  of  declining  years, 

In  lonely  age  he  sinks  forlorn. 

Of  all,  and  even  himself,  the  scorn. 

The  coxcomb's  course  were  gay  and  clever. 
Would  health  and  money  last  forever, 
Did  conscience  never  break  the  charm, 
Nor  fear  of  future  worlds  alarm. 
But  oh,  since  youth  and  years  decay. 
And  life's  vain  follies  fleet  away, 
Since  age  has  no  respect  for  beaux, 
And  death  the  gaudy  scene  must  close,-^ 
Happy  the  man,  whose  early  bloom 
Provides  for  endless  years  to  come : 
That  learning  seeks,  whose  useAil  gain 
Repays  the  course  of  studious  pain : 
Whose  fame  the  thankful  age  shall  raise, 
And  future  times  repeat  its  praise ; 
Attains  that  heartfelt  peace  of  mind. 
To  all  the  will  of  Heaven  resign'd. 
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Whieh  ealxas  in  youtli,  the  blast  of  rage, 
Adda  sweeteet  hope  to  sinking  age. 
With  Talued  use  prolongs  the  breath. 
And  giTes  a  placid  smile  to  death. 


THE  BELLI. 

Thus  Harriet,  rising  on  the  stage. 
Learns  aU  the  arts  that  please  the  age ; 
And  studies  well,  as  fits  her  station, 
The  trade  of  politics  and  fashion : 
A  judge  of  modes  in  silks  and  satins, 
From  tassels  down  to  clogs  and  pattens ; 
A  genius,  that  can  calculate 
When  modes  of  dress  are  out  of  date ; 
Cast  the  natiTity  with  ease 
Of  gowns,  and  sacks,  and  negligees ; 
And  tell,  exact  to  half  a  minute, 
What's  out  of  fashion  and  what's  in  it. 

On  Sunday,  see  the  haughty  maid 
In  all  the  glare  of  dress  array'd, 
0eck'd  in  her  most  fantastic  gown. 
Because  a  stranger's  come  to  town 
Heedless  at  church  she  spends  the  day. 
For  homelier  folks  may  serre  to  pray, 
And  for  dcTotion  those  may  go, 
Who  can  have  nothing  else  to  do. 
Beauties  at  church  may  spend  their  eare  in 
Far  other  work  than  pious  hearing ; 
They've  beaux  to  conquer,  belles  to  rival ; 
To  make  them  serious  were  uncivil. 
For,  like  the  preacher,  they  each  Sunday 
Must  do  their  whole  week's  work  in  one  day. 

As  though  they  meant  to  take  by  blows 
Th'  opposing  galleries  of  beauz,^ 
To  church  the  female  squadron  move. 
All  arm'd  with  weapons  used  in  love. 
Like  color'd  ensigns  gay  and  fair. 
High  caps  rise  floating  in  the  air ; 
Bright  silk  its  varied  radiance  flings. 
And  streamers  wave  in  kissing-strings ; 
Each  bears  th'  artill'ry  of  her  charms. 
Like  training  bands  at  viewing  arms. 

While  acting  aa  tutor,  TrnmbuII  gave  all  hu  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  law, 
aad  In  1773  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Connecticut ;  and  soon  his  profeMional 
pmspects  wera  very  flattering.  But  his  heart  was  always  mora  in  literatnre  than 
fe  law.  In  1776,  he  published  the  first  part  of  McFingal^  and  when  he  removed 
with  his  fiiBily*  to  Hartford,  in  1781,  he  completed  it   This  poem,  In  four  oantos, 

'  Toung  people  of  different  sexes  used  then  to  sit  in  the  opposite  galleries. 

'  la  I77d,  be  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Hubbard,  daughter  of  LaversM 
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which  had  lach  great  oelebriiy  in  its  day,  is  in  the  Hadibraetie  rein,  and  an  ad- 
mirable imitation  of  the  great  satire  of  Batier.  Ita  hero  is  a  Scottish  jnstioe  of 
the  peace,  a  high  Tory,  residing  near  Boston ;  and  the  first  two  cantos  are  chiefl j- 
occupied  with  a  disonssion  at  a  "  Town  Meeting^  between  him  and  one  Honorionsir 
a  stanch  Whig,  who  takes  the  American  side  in  polities.  The  meeting  ends  in  » 
riot  In  the  third  c^to,  McFingal  ia  seisad  by  the  mob,  tried  at  the  foot  of  the 
**  Liberty  Pole,"  convicted  of  Toryism,  and  sentenced  to  "  tar  and  feathers."  la 
the  fourth  and  last  canto,  McFingal  assembles  hLs  Tory  friends  in  a  cellar,  ha- 
rangues them  upon  their  disastrous  prospects,  and,  by  Tirtue  of  his  seoond-sif^ty 
foretells  the  calamities  that  would  befall  the  British  armS|  and  the  sure  sucoesa  of 
the  cause  of  freedom.  His  speech  is  suddenly  interrapted  by  an  invasion  of  his 
old  enemies,  the  company  is  dispersed,  the  hero  eseapes  to  Boston,  and  the  poem 
doses. 

CHARACTER  OF  MCFINGAL. 

When  Yankees,^  skiU'd  in  martial  rule 
First  put  the  British  troops  to  school, 
Instructed  them  in  warlike  trade, 
And  new  manoeuTres  of  parade, 
The  true  war-dance  of  Yankee  reels. 
And  manual  ezereUe  of  heels ; 
Made  them  give  up,  like  saints  complete. 
The  arm  of  flesh,  and  trust  the  feet. 
And  work,  like  Christians  undissembling, 
Salvation  out,  by  fear  and  trembling ; 
Taught  Percy  fashionable  races, 
And  modem  modes  of  Chevy-Chases :' 
From  Boston,  in  his  best  array, 
Great  Squire  McFingal  took  hjs  way. 
And  graced  with  ensigns  of  renown, 
Steer'd  homeward  to  his  native  town. 

Hie  high  deseent  our  heralds  trace 
From  OssianV  famed  Fingalian  race : 
For  though  their  name  some  part  may  lack. 
Old  Fingal  spelt  it  with  a  Mac ; 
Which  great  McPherson,  with  submission. 
We  hope  wiU  add  the  next  edition. 

His  fathers  flourished  in  the  Highlands 
Of  Scotia!s  fog-benighted  islands ; 
Whence  gain'd  our  'squire  two  gifts  by  right. 
Rebellion,  and  the  second-sight* 
Of  these,  the  first,  in  ancient  days, 
Had  gain'd  the  noblest  palm  of  praise, 

1  YcttikeeSf — a  term  formerly  of  derision,  but  now  merely  of  distinction,  given  to 
Che  people  of  the  four  Eastern  States. — Lon.  Edit. 

'  Lord  Percy  commanded  the  party  that  was  first  opposed  to  the  Americans  afr 
Lexington.  This  allusion  to  the  family  renown  of  Chevy-Chase  arooe  from  th* 
precipitate  manner  of  his  lordship's  quitting  the  field  of  battle  and  returning  to 
Boston. — Lon.  Edit. 

'  See  Fingal,  an  ancient  epic  poem,  published  as  the  work  of  Ossiui,  a  Cale- 
donian bard  of  the  third  century,  by  James  McPherson.  The  complete  aaase  of 
Ostfian,  according  to  the  Scottish  nomenclature,  will  be  Ossian  McFingal. 
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'Gminfli  kings  stood  forth,  and  manj  a  erown'd  head 

With  terror  of  its  might  confounded.  •  *  « 

Nor  less  araiFd  hla  optic  sleight. 
And  Scottish  gift  of  second-sight. ^ 
No  ancient  sibyl,  famed  in  rhyme. 
Saw  deeper  in  the  womb  of  time ; 
No  block  in  old  Dodona's  groTe 
Gould  erer  more  oraelar  prore. 
Nor  only  saw  he  all  that  could  be. 
But  much  thai  nerer  was,  nor  would  be ; 
Whereby  all  prophets  far  outwent  he, 
Though  former  days  produced  a  plenty : 
For  any  man  with  half  an  eye 
What  stands  before  him  can  espy ; 
But  optics  sharp  it  needs,  I  ween. 
To  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen. 
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And  see,  (sight  hateful  and  tormenting !) 
This  rebel  Empire,  proud  and  Taunting, 
From  anarchy  shall  change  her  crasis. 
And  fix  her  power  on  firmer  basis ; 
To  glory,  w^th,  and  fame  ascend. 
Her  commerce  wake,  her  realms  extend ; 
Where  now  the  panther  guards  his  den, 
Her  desert  forests  swArm  with  men ; 
Gay  cities,  towers,  and  columns  rise. 
And  daszlittg  temples  meet  the  skies : 
Her  pines,  deseending  to  the  main. 
In  triumph  spread  the  wat'ry  plain. 
Bide  inland  seas  with  fay'ring  gales, 
And  crowd  her  port  with  whitening  sails: 
Till  to  the  skirts  of  western  day, 
The  peopled  regions  own  her  sway. 


win  gHe  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  merits  of  two  poems  fhrnt, 
fa  iMr  day,  had  a  wide  eelebrity,  hot  which  are  now  rery  little  rsad. 

After  ftlling  auoiy  honorable  offloes,  in  1801  Tramboll  was  appointed  a  Judge 
ef  Ihm  Saperior  Comtb  In  1820,  a  ooUeetaon  of  his  poens  was  made,  in  two 
vetaaes  oetaTO^  to  whidi  he  prefixed  a  memoir.  In  1826,  he  remoTod  to  Detroit, 
to  nafala  with  his  daughter,  the  wilb  of  Hon.  William  Woodbridge,  with  whom  he 
nmainad  tiU  the  tame  of  his  death,  whieh  took  plaoe  in  ICay,  1831. 

Judge  Trambnll  msintained  through  life  an  honorable  and  upright  eharaetar. 
A*  a  seholar,  a  wit»  a  gentleman,  he  was  greatly  admired  by  all  wlio  knew  him« 
•ad  ho  has  left  a  name  whieh  must  always  sustain  a  eouspieuous  plaee  in  the 
eoriy  histoiy  of  Amerieaa  letters.* 

1  They  who  wish  to  underitand  the  nature  and  tiu>dut  operandi  of  the  Highland 
▼frioB  hj  seeoad-sight,  may  consult  the  profound  Johnson,  in  his  "  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,"  Lvm.  Edit 

s  PicsMlsBt  Dwight  thus  writes  of  Trumbull's  poem : — '*  It  may  be  obserred* 
wSthont  any  partiality,  that  McFingsl  is  not  inferior  in  wit  and  humor  to  Hudi- 
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JOHN  LEDYARD,  1751—1788. 

JoHV  Lbdtabd,  the  celebrated  trareller,  wu  bom  at  Groton,  Connecticut^  in 
the  year  1751.  His  father  died  when  he  was  quite  young,  leaving  hiB  mother  with 
four  children,  in  very  straitened  circumstances.  She  is  described  as  a  woman  of 
many  excellencies  of  mind  and  character,  well  informed,  resolute,  generoas, 
amiable,  and,  above  all,  eminent  for  piety.  Bach  a  moUusr  is  a  pricelees  treasnxv; 
and  Ledyard  preserved  to  the  end  of  his  life  »warm  and  meet  devoted  affection 
for  her.  After  a  few  years,  he  was  taken  to  Hartford  by  his  grandfather,  and 
placed  in  a  grammar-school.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  went  to  Dartmouth 
College,  with  a  view  of  qualifying  himself  to  become  a  missionary  among  the 
Indians.  But  this  project  was  soon  abandoned,  and  Ledyard,  after  remaining  at 
college  about  a  year,  returned  to  his  fiftther's  house,  sailing  down  the  Connecticut 
to  Hartford  in  a  canoe  which  he  made  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  So  early  did  his 
roving  spirit  manifest  itsolt 

Soon  after  this  adventure,  he  resolved  to  go  to  sea,  and  accordingly  entered, 
as  a  common  sailor,  a  vessel  at  New  London,  bound  for  Gibraltar.  He  returned 
home  again  after  a  year,  but,  having  no  means  of  support,  concluded  to  go  to 
England  in  search  of  some  rich  relations  of  his  own  name  in  London.  He  sailed 
from  New  York  for  Plymouth,  and  thence,  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  walked 
to  London,  begging  enough  for  subsistence  on  the  road.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
metropolis,  he  found  one  of  the  persons  of  whom  ho  was  in  quest ;  but  so  coldly 
and  distrustfully  was  he  received,  that  the  spirit  of  Ledyard  would  not  allow 
him  to  sue  for  any  favors. 

Just  at  this  time,  Captain  Cook  was  making  preparations  for  his  third  and  last 
voyage  around  the  world.  Ledyard  offered  his  services  to  the  renowned  navigator, 
who  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  manner  and  appearance,  and  with  his  enthu^ 
siasm  for  travel,  that  he  immediately  took  him  into  his  service,  and  appointed  him 
corporal  of  marines.  The  expedition  left  England  on  the  12th  of  July,  1776,  and 
returned  after  an  absence  of  four  years  and  three  months.  Ledyard  kept  a  jour- 
nal  of  the  voyage ;  and  his  account  of  the  scene  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  Captain  Cook,  is  particularly  valuable,  as  he  was  neat  his 
person  at  the  time  of  the  skirmish  with  the  natives.  For  two  years  after  his  reteiv 
to  England  he  continued  in  the  British  navy,  though  in  what  oapaoity  it  is  not 
known;  and  in  December,  1782,  be  came  home  to  visit  his  mother  aad  ftisndik 
His  restless  spirit,  however,  could  not  long  be  tranquil,  and  he  peojeetad  a  voyage 
to  the  Northwest  coast  for  fhta  j  but,  after  trying  in  vain  a  whole  year  to  persaade 
some  merchants  in  New  Yerk  aad  Boston  to  embark  in  the  enterprise^  he  sssled 


bras,  and  in  every  other  respect  is  superior.  It  has  a  regular  plan,  In  which  all 
the  parts  are  well  proportioned  and  conneeted.  The  subject  is  fitirly  proposed* 
and  the  story  conducted  correctly  through  a  series  of  edvaneemonts  and  retarda^ 
tions  to  a  catastrophe  which  is  natural  and  complete.  The  versification  is  far 
better,  the  poetry  is  in  several  instances  in  a  good  degree  elegant,  and  in  some 
even  sublime." 

**  Trumbull  was  undoubtedly  the  most  conspicuous  literary  character  of  his  day 
in  this  country.  His  society  was  much  sought,  and  he  was  the  nucleus  of  a  band 
of  brilliant  geniuses,  including  Dwight,  Hopkins,  Alsop,  Humphreys,  ^o.'*-— 
aoodriek'$  lUculUatHnu. 
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•uh  eontimwd  diMppotntaMoU  m  would  h*T» 
W»kaD  down  aa j  oim  who  hmd  not  his  peneTerinfb  adreatoroiu  spirit ;  bat  we 
fad  kim  the  next  jcar  pitgeeting  » jonmej  neross  Rossi*  and  Siberia  to  Okhotsk, 
wUeh  wBfl  wannlj  afiproTed  of  1^  6ir  JoMph  Banks  and  o4her  genlkaisu  of 
lognnc  in  I^ondoB. 

Id  December,  1788,  Ledjasd  left  London  far  Hambm^  to  est  oni  on  his  h jper- 
boRan  toor.  H«  nrrrred  m  Copenhagen  in  Jaaoary,  thenoe  sailed  to  Stock- 
holm, and  reaehed  St.  Petef^borg  by  the  3dth  of  Mareh.  Hesa  he  saflned  many 
▼cxstioets  delaya  belbre  he  eoald  get  his  pesopoit  from  the  BaH>rass  to  travel 
throogh  her  dominions,  fle  at  length  left  the  imperial  city  on  the  1st  of  June,  in 
company  with  Mr.  William  Brown,  a  Scotch  physician,  who  was  going  to  the  pro- 
Tiaee  of  KolyTan«  in  the  employment  of  the  Empress.  In  six  days  the  party 
sirired  at  Moaeow,  where  they  stayed  bnt  one  day.  They  hired  a  person  to  go 
with  them  to  Kasaa,  a  distance  of  550  miles,  and  drire  their  kibitka  with  three 
heraaa.  **  Kibitka  traTeUing,"  says  Ledyard,  in  his  joanial,  *<  is  the  remains  of 
eararan  traveUiag ;  it  is  yoor  only  home ;  it  is  like  a  ship  at  sea."  They  stayed 
a  week  at  Kasan,  and  then  commenced  their  jonmey  to  Tobolsk,  whevo  they 
am««d  on  the  11th  of  July.  They  remained  here  bat  three  days,  and  then  con- 
Canned  their  journey  to  Bamaol,  the  capital  of  the  prorince  at  Kolyran. 

At  this  i^aee  liodyard  was  to  leave  Dr.  Brown  and  proceed  alone.  He,  there- 
fere,  was  prervaOed  upon  to  remain  here  a  week,  and  enjoy  the  hospitalities  of  the 
society.     In  his  jonmal  he  writes  thus  of 

THE  TABTABS  AND  BUSSIANB. 

The  nice  gradation  by  wbich  I  pass  from  civilization  to  inciri- 
lisatioit  appears  in  every  thing, — in  manners,  dress,  language; 
and  particularly  in  that  remarkable  and  important  circumstance, 
coloTy  which,  I  am  now  fully  convinced,  originates  from  natural 
cauaes,  and  is  the  effect  of  external  and  local  circumstances.  I 
think  the  same  of  feature.  I  see  here  among  the  Tartars  the 
large  mouth,  the  thick  lip,  the  broad,  flat  nose,  as  well  as  in 
Africa.  I  see  also  in  the  same  village  as  great  a  difference  of 
complexion,  6rom  the  fair  hair,  fair  skin,  and  white  eves,  to  the 
olive,  the  bbck  jetty  hair  and  eyes;  and  these  all  of  the  same 
huigastge,  same  dress,  and,  I  suppose,  same  tribe.  I  have  fre- 
quently observed  in  Russian  villages,  obscure  and  dirty,  mean  and 
poor,  that  the  women  of  the  peasantry  paint  their  faces,  both  red 
and  white.  I  have  had  occasion,  from  this  and  other  circum- 
Btanoef!,  to  suppose  that  the  Russians  are  a  people  who  have  been 
early  attached  to  luxury.  The  contour  of  their  manners  is 
Asiatic,  and  not  Eurc^ean.  The  Tartars  are  universally  neater 
than  the  Russians,  particularly  in  their  houses.  The  Tartar,  how- 
ever situated,  is  a  voluptuary ;  and  it  is  an  original  and  striking 
tiait  in  their  character,  from  the  Grand  Seignior,  to  him  who 
pitches  his  tent  on  the  wild  frontiers  of  Russia  and  China,  that 
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they  are  more  addicted  to  real  sensual  pleasure  Una  any  other 
people. 


After  •pending  n  weak  Twy  ngrMably  at  Bcrannl,  Ledyard  mad*  prapantiona 
for  rMoming  his  jonmej,  and  reached  Yakntek,  on  the  Lena,  on  the  18Ui  of 
Beptember.  Here  he  waa  told  by  the  anthoritka  that  the  jonn^  to  Okhotsk  at 
that  season  was  impraetieabley — a  mild  manner'of  teUing  him  that  he  mnst  noi  go. 
He  therefore  resolTod  to  make  the  best  nse  of  his  time^  and  lost  no  opportonity 
of  guning  all  the  knowledge  he  eonld  of  the  eonntiy  and  the  people.  The  fol- 
lowing are  two  extracts  from  his  jonmal  at  this  plaoe: — 

PHYSIOONOBnr  01*  THE  TABTAB8. 

The  Tartar  face,  in  the  first  impression  it  gires,  approaches 
nearer  to  the  African  than  the  European ;  and  this  impression  is 
strengthened  on  a  more  deliberate  examination  of  the  individual 
features  and  whole  compages  of  the  countenance ;  yet  it  is  very 
different  from  an  African  face.  The  nose  forms  a  strong  feature 
in  the  human  fiice.  I  have  seen  instances  among  the  Kalmuks 
where  the  nose,  between  the  eyes,  has  been  much  flatter  and 
broader  than  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  Negroes,  and  some  few  in- 
stances where  it  has  been  as  broad  over  tne  nostrils  quite  to  the 
end;  but  the  nostrils  in  any  case  are  much  smaller  than  in 
Negroes.  Where  I  have  seen  those  noses,  they  were  aooompanied 
with  a  Iftige  mouth  and  thick  lips;  and  these  people  were  senuine 
Kalmuk  Tartars.  The  nose  protuberates  but  little  from  the  face, 
and  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  European.  The  eyes  nniversallT 
are  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  and  very  small ;  at  each 
comer  of  the  eye  the  skin  projects  over  the  ball;  the  part  appears 
swelled ;  the  eyelids  go  in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  comer  to 
comer.  When  open,  the  eye  appears  as  in  a  square  frione.  The 
mouth  generally,  however,  is  of  a  middling  size,  and  the  lips  thin. 
The  next  remarkable  features  are  the  cheek  bones.  These,  like 
the  eyes,  are  very  remote  from  each  other,  high,  broad,  and  withal 

? reject  a  little  forward.  The  face  is  flat.  When  I  look  at  a 
'artar  en  profile^  I  can  hardly  see  the  nose  between  the  eyes,  and 
if  he  blow  a  coal  of  fire,  I  cannot  see  the  nose  at  all.  The  frice  is 
then  like  an  inflated  bladder.  The  forehead  is  narrow  and  low. 
The  face  has  a  fresh  color,  and  on  the  cheek  bones  there  is  com- 
monly a  good  ruddy  hue. 

The  Tartars,  from  time  immemorial,  (I  mean  the  Asiatic  Tar- 
tars,) have  been  a  people  of  a  wandering  disposition.  Their  con- 
verse has  been  more  among  the  beasts  of  the  forest  than  among 
men ;  and  when  among  men,  it  has  only  been  those  of  their  own 
nation.  They  have  ever  been  savages,  averse  to  civilisation,  and 
have  never,  until  very  lately,  mingled  with  other  nations,  and  now 
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nrelj.  WIiateYeT  cause  may  have  originated  their  peculiarities 
of  features,  the  reason  why  they  still  continue,  is  their  secluded 
way  of  life,  which  has  preserved  them  from  mixing  with  other 
people.  I  am  ignorant  how  far  a  constant  society  with  beasts  may 
operate  in  changing  the  features ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  this 
circumstance,  together  with  an  uncultivated  state  of  mind, — ^if  we 
consider  a  long  and  uninterrupted  succession  of  ages, — must 
account,  in  some  degree,  for  this  remarkable  singularity. 

WOMAN. 

I  have  observed  among  all  nations  that  the  women  ornament 
themselves  more  than  the  men ;  that,  wherever  found,  they  are 
the  same  kind,  civil,  obliging,  humane,  tender  beings ;  that  tbusy 
are  ever  inclined  to  be  gay  and  cheerful,  timorous  and  modest 
They  do  not  hesitate,  like  man,  to  perform  a  hospitable  or  gene- 
rous action ;  not  haughty,  nor  arrogant,  nor  supercilious,  but  full 
of  courtesy  and  fond  of  society ;  industrious,  economical,  ingenu- 
ous ;  more  liable  in  general  to  err  than  man,  but  in  general  also 
more  virtuous,  and  performing  more  good  actions  than  he.  I  never 
addresBed  myself  in  the  language  of  decency  and  friendship  to  a 
woman,  whether  civilised  or  savage,  without  receiving  a  decent 
and  finendly  answer.  With  man  it  has  often  been  otherwise. 
In  wandering  over  the  barren  plains  of  inhospitable  Denmark, 
through  honest  Sweden,  frosen  Lapland,  rude  and  churlish  Fin- 
land, unprincipled  Russia,  and  the  wide-spread  regions  of  the 
wandering  Tartar, — ^if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet,  or  sick,  woman  has 
ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uniformly  so ;  and  to  add  to  this 
virtue,  so  worthy  of  the  appellation  of  benevolence,  these  actions 
have  been  performed  in  so  free  and  so  kind  a  manner,  that,  if  I 
was  dry,  I  drank  the  sweet  draught,  and,  if  hungry,  ate  the  coarse 
morsel,  with  a  double  relish. 

On  fhe  tMk  of  Doeember  Ledysrd  left  Yakntsk  to  retarn  to  Lrkutik,  which  ho 
iwihaJ  in  MTvntoen  days.  Here,  by  sn  order  from  the  Bmpreei,  he  was  arrested, 
vader  the  preteoee  of  hii  being  a  spy,  and  wae  condneted  by  two  guarde,  with  all 
Aa  ipaed  with  whidi  honea  and  dedgei  eoold  oonvey  him,  to  Moboow,  ezpooed 
to  the  eztranie  rigon  of  a  Siberian  winter,  and  thenoe  to  Poland.  Here  he  was 
Mt  at  liberty,  and  tdd  that  if  he  erer  entered  Rossi*  again  it  would  be  at  the  cost 
ef  hie  lift^    While  on  the  journey,  he  thos  writes  on  the 

BLESSINGS  OF  LIBERTT. 

Though  bom  in  the  freest  of  the  civilized  countries,  yet,  in 
the  present  state  of  privation,  I  have  a  more  exquisite  sense  of  the 
^ifffft^W  the  immortal  nature  of  liberty  than  I  ever  had  before. 
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It  would  be  exoellently  qualifying  if  every  man  who  is  called  to 
preside  over  the  liberties  of  a  people  should  once — it  would  be 
enough — actually  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  unjustly.  He  would 
be  avaricious  of  it  more  than  of  any  other  earthly  possession.  I 
could  love  a  country  and  its  inhabitants  if  it  were  a  country  of 
freedom.  There  are  two  kinds  of  people  I  could  anathematize 
with  a  better  weapon  than  St.  Peter's, — ^those  who  dare  deprive 
others  of  their  liberty,  and  those  who  suffer  others  to  do  it. 

From  PolMid  he  went  to  London,  where  he  was  reoeired  with  great  cordiali^ 
by  that  munifloent  patron  of  letters  and  Bcienoe,  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  He  had  not 
been  in  London  a  day,  before  a  plan  was  proposed  to  him  to  explore  Gentral 
Africa;  and  being  asked  when  he  wonld  be  ready  to  set  out,  **  To-morrow  mom* 
ing/'  was  the  prompt  answer;  and,  the  preparations  for  his  journey  baring  been 
made,  he  left  London  on  the  30th  of  Jane,  under  the  patronage  of  the  **  African 
Association."  He  went  first  to  Paris,  thence  to  Marseilles,  thence  sailed  to  Alex- 
andria, and  arrired  at  Cairo  on  the  19th  of  August  Here»  after  baring  spent 
three  months  in  making  every  inquiry  and  preparation  for  his  hasardous  journey, 
just  as  he  was  about  starting,  he  was  attacked  by  a  bilious  ferer.  The  best  medi- 
cal  skill  of  Cairo  was  called  to  his  aid,  but  without  effect,  and  in  Korember,  1788, 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  he  closed  his  lifh  of  ricissitude  and  toil  at  the 
moment  when  ho  imagined  his  sererost  cares  were  over,  and  when  the  prospecti 
before  him  were  more  flattering  than  they  had  been  at  any  ibrmer  period. 

8ach  was  the  end  of- one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  men,  in  whom  tiie  spirit 
of  romantic  adrentare  was  ever  con^icuons.  That  be  aecomplislied  little  oom* 
pared  with  the  magnitude  of  his  designs  seems  to  hare  been  his  misfortane,  not 
his  fault  The  aots  of  his  life  demand  notioe  less  on  aooount  of  their  results  than 
of  the  spirit  with  which  they  were  performed,  and  the  uncommon  traits  of  ehanofcar 
which  prompted  to  their  execution.  Snob  inatanees  of  decision,  energy,  parse* 
veranee,  fortitude,  and  enterprise  have  rarely  been  witnessed  in  the  aame  indi- 
vidual ;  and,  in  the  exereise  of  these  high  attributes  of  mind,  his  example  cannot 
be  too  much  admired  or  imitated.* 


JAMS8  MADISON,  1751—1836. 

Javcr  Madison,  the  fourth  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Oimnge 
County,  Virginia,  on  the  5th  of  March,  (0.8.,)  1751.  After  the  ususl  preparatory 
studios,  he  entered  Princeton  College  in  1767,  and  graduated  in  1771.  While  at 
college,  he  studied  so  intensely  as  to  impair  his  health,  whic^  it  too'k  some  yean 
to  recover  after  his  return  home;  during  which  he  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to 
reading  law  and  miscellaneous  literature.  In  1776,  be  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  his  native  State.    The  next  year  he  was  appointed  by  the 

1  Read  Sparks's  Life  of  Lcdyanl :  Quarterly  Review,  xxxviiL  85;  North  ^nier. 
Rev.,  xxviL  360 ;  Auer.  Qaar.,  iii  88. 
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ImemlAj  a  nflmber  of  the  CooBciTof  State,  whieh  position  he  held  iUl  1779,  when 
he  wee  elected  »  delegete  to  the  Contiaental  Gongrees,  of  which  lie  continned  • 
laeihci  till  ITfti.  In  1787,  he  wu  elected  a  member  of  CongroM,  and  in  the 
■erne  year  a  delegate  to  the  Conrention  at  Philadelphia  whieh  formed  the  preaent 
Cqnutitation  of  the  United  Statea.  Of  the  debates  of  this  remarkable  body,  he  is 
the  oalj  one  who  preserred  the  reoords,  which  were  poblished  after  his  death,  and 
are  aasong  the  moatralnable  materials  of  our  eonntTy's  bistoiy.*  In  the  intenral 
betweea  the  close  of  the  Convention  and  the  meeting  of  the  State  Conventiona  to 
sanetioii  the  Federal  Constitntion,  Mr.  Madison,  in  coi^nnction  with  Alexander 
Haanltoo  and  John  Jay,  wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  the  public  printe  in  favor  of 
the  Censtitalion,  whieh  were  afterwards  collected  in  a  Tolame,  entitled  Th€ 
FederuKat,*  and  which,  for  half  a  oentnrj,  was  a  text-book  in  our  best  colleg^en. 
On  the  adoptioii  of  the  Constitation,  he  waa  eteeted  a  representetive  to  Congresn, 
and  eontinned  a  member  till  1797,  the  end  of  Washington's  administration. 

Ob  the  aeeeasion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency,  in  1801,  Mr.  Madison  was 
appointed  Seereteiy  of  Stated  whieh  office  he  held  during  the  eight  years  of  Mr. 
Jeffinaon's  admlnistratioa ;  and  in  1809  he  sneeeeded  his  friend  and  coacyntor  as 
Pn^deai  of  the  United  States.  After  having  filled  the  office  for  two  terms,  he  re- 
Imd  to  his  saaft*  Moatpelier,  wheta  he  paased  his  remaining  yean,  chiefly  as  a  private 
citiaaiiy  deeliaiBg  politteal  oifltee^  ezeept  that  he  aoted  aa  viaitor  and  reotor  of  the 
Univnaitj  of  Yiiginiay  and  aa  a  member  of  the  State  Convention  to  amend  the 
Conatitatten  of  Yixgiaia.  He  dted  on  the  S8th  of  Joae^  1836,  diatmgaiahed  for 
hia  taleato  and  aeqairementa,  for  the  important  oAoea  whieh  he  had  filled,  and  for 
haa  Tirtnes  ia  private  lite. 

OUR  couirrET's  kssponsibilities  to  the  world. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  bas  ever  been  the  pride  and  boast 
of  Amierica  that  the  rights  for  whieh  she  oontended  were  the  rights 
of  human  nature.  Bv  the  blessing  of  the  Author  of  these  rights 
on  the  means  exerted  for  their  defence,  they  have  prevailed  over 
all  opposition.  *  *  *  No  instance  has  heretofore  occurred,  nor 
ean  anj  instance  be  expected  hereafter  to  occur,  in  which  the  un- 
adnltmted  forms  of  republican  government  can  pretend  to  so  fair 
an  opportunity  of  justifying  themselves  by  their  fruits.  In  this 
view,  the  citisens  of  the  United  States  are  responsible  for  the 
greatest  trust  ever  confided  to  a  political  society.  If  justice, 
good  &ith,  honor,  gratitude,  and  all  the  other  qualities  which 
tiinoble  the  character  of  a  nation  and  fulfil  the  ends  of  govern- 

I  Maay  of  the  view*  advoeated  by  Mr.  Madison  in  the  Convention  for  framing 
the  ConatitatAon  will  ever  be  an  honor  to  his  character.  He  thought  the  clause 
allowing  the  **  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  State  might  think  proper/'  till 
1808»  "dishonorable  to  the  American  character."  And  again,  "Mr.  Madison 
Iheagbt  it  wrong  to  admit  in  the  Constitation  the  idea  that  there  conld  be  property 


■  Of  the  eighty-five  nnmbers  of  the  "  Federalist,"  five  were  written  by  Jsy,  four- 
leen  by  Madison,  three  by  Hamilton  and  Madiaon,  and  sixty-three  by  Hamilton, 
ise  the  Ltfii  of  Hamilton  for  a  more  partionlar  aeooant. 
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ment,  be  tbe  fruits  of  our  establishmenta,  the  cause  of  liberty  will 
acquire  a  dignity  and  lustre  which  it  baa  never  yet  enjoyed ;  and 
an  example  will  be  set  which  cannot  but  have  the  most  favorable 
influence  on  the  rights  of  mankind.  If,  on  the  other  side,  our 
governments  should  be  unfortunately  blotted  with  the  reverse  of 
these  cardinal  and  essential  virtues,  the  great  cause  which  we 
have  engaged  to  vindicate  will  be  dishonored  and  betrayed ;  the 
last  and  fairest  experiment  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  human  nature 
will  be  turned  against  them ;  and  their  patrons  and  friends  ex- 
posed to  be  insulted  and  silenced  by  the  votaries  of  tyranny  and 
usurpation. 

AN  APPEAL  FOR  THS  UNION. 

T  submit  to  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  these  considerations,  in  foil 
confidence  that  the  good  sense  which  has  so  often  marked  your 
decisions  will  allow  them  their  due  weight  and  effect ;  and  that 
you  will  never  suffer  difficulties,  however  formidable  in  appear- 
ance, or  however  fashionable  the  error  on  which  they  may  be 
founded,  to  drive  you  into  the  gloomy  and  perilous  scenes  into 
which  the  advocates  for  disunion  would  conduct  you.     Hearken 
not  to  the  unnatural  voice  which  tells  you  that  the  people  of 
America,  knit  together  as  they  are  by  so  many  cords  of  affection, 
can  no  longer  live  together  as  members  of  the  same  fiemiily ;  can  no 
longer  continue  the  mutual  guardians  of  their  mutual  happiness ;  can 
no  longer  be  fellow-citizens  of  one  great,  respectable,  and  flourish- 
ing empire.     Hearken  not  to  the  voice  which  petulantly  tells  you 
that  the  form  of  government  recommended  for  your  adoption  is  a 
novelty  in  the  political  world ;  that  it  has  never  yet  had  a  place  in 
the  theories  of  the  wildest  projectors  j  that  it  rashly  attempts  what 
it  is  impossible  to  accomplish.    No,  my  countrymen,  shut  your 
ears  against  this  unhallowed  language.     Shut  your  hearts  against 
the  poison  which  it  conveys ;  the  kindred  blood  which  flows  in 
the  veins  of  American  citizens,  the  mingled  blood  which  they 
have  shed  in  defence  of  their  sacred  rights,  consecrate  their 
union,  and  excite  horror  at  the  idea  of  their  becoming  alienSy 
rivals,  enemies.    And  if  novelties  are  to  be  shunned,  believe  me, 
the  most  alarming  of  all  novelties,  the  most  wild  of  all  projects, 
the  most  rash  of  all  attempts,  is  that  of  rending  us  in  pieces  in 
order  to  preserve  our  liberties  and  promote  our  happiness.^    But 
why  is  the  experiment  of  an  extended  republic  to  be  rejected, 
merely  because  it  may  comprise  what  is  new  ?    Is  it  not  the  glory 
of  the  people  of  America  that,  whilst  they  have  paid  a  decent  re- 
gard to  the  opinions  of  former  times  and  other  nations,  they  have 
not  suffered  a  blind  veneration  for  antiquity,  for  custom,  or  for 
names,  to  overrule  the  suggestions  of  their  own  good  sense,  the 
knowledge  of  their  own  situation,  and  the  lessons  of  their  own 
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experience  ?  To  this  manly  spirit  posterity  will  be  indebted  for 
the  possession,  and  the  world  for  the  example,  of  the  numerous 
innovatioDS  displayed  on  the  American  theatre  in  favor  of  private 
rights  and  public  happiness.  Had  no  important  step  been  taken 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  for  which  a  precedent  could  not 
be  discovered ;  had  no  government  been  established,  of  which  an 
exact  model  did  not  present  itself,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
mighty  at  this  moment,  have  been  numbered  among  the  melan- 
choly victims  of  misguided  counsels;  must  at  best  have  been 
laboring  under  the  weight  of  some  of  those  forms  which  have 
crushed  the  liberties  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Happily  for  Ame 
rica,  bi^pily,  we  trust,  for  the  whole  human  race,  they  pursued  a 
new  and  more  noble  course.  They  accomplished  a  revolution 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  human  society.  They 
reared  fabrics  of  govern ment  which  have  no  model  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  They  formed  the  design  of  a  great  confederacy,  which 
it  is  incumbent  on  their  successors  to  improve  and  perpetuate. 
If  their  works  betrav  imperfecUons,  we  wonder  at  the  fewness  of 
them.  If  they  erred  most  in  the  structure  of  the  Union,  this  was 
the  work  most  difficult  to  be  executed;  this  is  the  work  which  has 
been  new-modelled  by  the  act  of  your  Convention,  and  it  is  that 
act  on  which  yon  are  now  to  deliberate  and  decide. 


8T.  CfltOROB  TUCKBB,  f^62— 1827. 

St.  Obobov  Tdckbb  wu  b  dbIitb  of  Bermnda ;  bat,  emigrating  to  Virginia  in 
bij  jaath,  bo  completed  bi«  edncation  at  William  and  Mary  College.  He  entered 
the  jndiciaiy  of  the  State  as  a  Judge  of  the  General  Court,  and  was  aflerwardfl 
proaioCed  to  the  Conii  of  Appeala,  of  which  he  became  President  B«signing  this 
po«t  IB  1811,  be  was  soon  after  brought  into  the  Federal  Judiciary  as  a  judge 
of  ihm  United  States  District  Court  in  Eastern  Virginia,  which  appointment  he  held 
till  hia  deatby  which  occurred  in  "Soremhet,  1827,  in  the  seTcnty-sizth  year  of  his 


He  waa  distinguished  for  his  scholastic  acquirements,  his  taste  and  wit,  and  was 
greatly  endeared  to  the  society  of  his  fnends  by  a  warm-hearted,  impulsive  nature, 
wbicfa  gav«  B  peculiar  strength  to  his  attachments.  Of  bis  numerous  minor 
poetical  pieces^  all  distinguished  by  ease  and  grace,  the  most  pleasing  is  that 

•BtiUed 

DAYS  OF  MY  YOtJTH. 

f 

Days  of  my  youth,  ye  hare  glided  away : 
HBlrs  of  my  youth,  ye  are  frosted  and  gray : 
Eyes  of  my  youth,  your  keen  sight  is  no  more : 
Cheeka  of  my  youth,  ye  are  f\irrowM  all  o'er : 
Strength  of  my  youth,  all  your  vigor  ia  gone  t 
Thoughts  of  my  youth,  your  gay  ▼isiona  are  flown. 

9* 
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Days  of  my  yoiith,  I  wish  not  your  recall : 
Hairs  of  my  youth,  I'm  content  ye  should  fall : 
Eyes  of  my  youth,  you  much  eVil  have  seen : 
Cheeks  of  my  youth,  bathed  in  tears  you  hare  been : 
Thoughts  of  my  youth,  you  haye  led  me  astray : 
Strength  of  my  youth,  why  lament  your  decay  ? 

Days  of  my  age,  ye  will  shortly  be  past : 
Pains  of  my  age,  yet  a  while  you  can  last : 
Joys  of  my  age,  in  true  wisdom  delight : 
Eyes  of  my  age,  be  religion  your  light : 
Thoughts  of  my  age,  di^ead  ye  not  the  cold  sod : 
Hopes  of  my  age,  be  ye  fix'd  on  your  God. 


TIMOTnY  DWIGHT,  1752—1817. 

TncoTHT  DwiOBT,  the  son  of  Timothy  and  Mary  Dwight,  was  bora  at  North- 
ampton, MsMaehiuettfl^  on  the  14th  of  May,  1752.  His  father  was  a  man  of  sound 
and  yigoroos  intellect;  and  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  the  oelebrated  Jonathan 
Bdwards,  inherited  no  small  share  of  her  father's  inteUeotoal  powers.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  showed  nnoommon  powers  of  mind,  being  able  to  read  in  the  Bible 
fluently  at  the  age  of  four,  and  at  six  oommeneing  the  study  of  Latin.  In  1765» 
he  entered  Tale  College,  being  familiar  not  only  with  the  requirements  for  enteringp 
— though  these  were  low  then  compared  with  what  they  now  are^ — but  with  most 
of  the  classical  authors  that  were  read  during  the  first  half  of  his  collegiate  ooursew 
He  was  not,  therefore,  Tciy  stadious  for  the  first  two  years ;  but  for  this  com- 
paratire  indolence  he  atoned  m  his  junior  and  senior  years,  studying  with  an 
intensity  that  left  no  time  unemployed.  In  consequence  of  his  excesaiTC  appli- 
cation, his  eyes  became  seriously  affected,  and  a  permanent  weakness  of  sight 
was  induced,  so  that  to  the  close  of  life  he  could  road  but  little^  and  that  only 
occasionimy. 

After  learing  college,  he  taught  a  grammar-school  in  New  Haren,  and  in  1771 
was  chosen  tutor  in  Talc  College,  in  which  office  he  conUnued  with  high  reputa- 
tion for  six  years.  While  here,  in  1774,  he  finished  his  poem,  Tie  Oonquett  q^ 
Canaan,  though  it  was  not  published  till  eloTcn  years  after.  In  March,  1777,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Woolsey,  of  Long  Island.  By  her  he  had  eight 
sons,  six  of  whom  sunrived  him.  In  June  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher,  and  in 
September  was  appointed  chaplain  to  a  brigade  in  General  Putnam's  dirision,  in 
which  capacity  he  continued  about  a  year.  In  1778,  his  fibther  dying,  he  removed 
to  Northampton,  to  console  his  mother  and  provide  for  her  numerous  family,  to 
whose  support  he  contributed  for  five  years,  fh>m  a  scanty  income  obtained  by 
preaching  and  teaching,  and  occasionally  laboring  on  a  fkrm. « In  1783,  he  was 
ordained  over  a  parish  in  Greenfield,  where  he  continued  for  twelTC  years.  In 
1785,  he  published  his  Oonqueat  of  (7anaan,  and,  in  1794,  his  poem  called  Green- 
field  HiU,  in  seven  parts.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Stiles,  he  was  chosen  President 
of  Yale  College,  and  was  inaugurated  in  September,  1795,  which  office,  together 
with  the  prpfbssorship  of  theology,  he  continued  to  fill  for  the  remainder  of  his 
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Blk  While  diwhargiag  the  dutiM  of  tbMe  offices,  he  prepared  hie  eeimons  ob 
•jetonelie  theology,  on  whieh  hia  feme  ehiefly  ratta,  eotiUed  Theology  Explaim^d 
tmd  IkfrnitA  ce  a  Strim  of  8enum9,  in  five  rolninea.  This  admireble  aod  eom- 
pnheuiTe  lyttem  of  diriiutjr  hae  paeeed  throogh  many  oditione  in  Bnglend,  •■ 
vdl  ai  in  ear  own  ootmtiy.  In  his  oollege  Tafontions,  he  waa  in  Ihe  hahit  of  Joiii«- 
neTing;  and  to  thia  wo  owe  his  TnmU  m  Ntw  EngUmd  amd  New  York,  pnbliahed 
aa«  his  death,  in  fonr  Tolomea.!  He  died  Janoaiy  11th,  1817,  aged  sixty-four, 
karing  been  Preaideai  of  the  College  twenty-one  yean. 

Fleeaiiig  aa  Dr.  Dwight  ia  aa  a  poet»  and  learned  and  eloquent  as  he  waa  aa  a 
diTine,  it  ia  aa  President  of  Tab  College  that  he  waa  moat  rained,  and  honored,  and 
loved  while  liring,  and  aa  aueh  ia  embalmed  in  the  hearta  of  the  large  number  of 
aeliolan,  dirinea,  and  atateamen  still  liring,  who  were  instructed  by  him  in  their 
eoUegjale  course.  He  had  the  remaricaUe  fiieulty  of  winning  the  afleetions  and 
eoauaaading  the  moot  profound  respect  of  the  young  men  who  came  under  his 
ioiuBDce,  wfafle  he  poured  forth  hia  instructions  in  a  most  impressire  eloquence^ 
(rem  a  mind  stored  with  the  treasures  of  ancient  and  modem  learning.  And 
kooving,  as  we  do,  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  could  scarcely 
ue  bis  eyes  at  ally  our  wonder  increases  that  he  accomplished  so  much.  But 
whst  cannot  singleness  of  aim,  determined  purpose,  and  unjemitting  industry 
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life,  to  man,  is  his  all.  On  it  every  thing  is  suspended  which 
mm  can  call  his  own, — his  enjoyments,  his  hopes,  his  nsefnlness, 
and  hb  flalyation.  Our  own  life  is  to  ns,  therefore,  invaluable. 
As  we  are  most  reasonably  required  to  love  our  neighbor  as  oiir- 
fe/ves,  his  life  ought,  in  our  estimation,  to  possess  the  same  value. 
In  oonformity  to  these  views,  mankind  have  universally  regarded 
those  who  have  violently  deprived  others  of  life  with  supreme 

*  Another  of  Dr.  DwightTs  writings  should  be  noticed, — hia  Remarht  en  the  Review 
^hdki^mm'e  LeUen  ^Miehed  m  the  Quarterly  JUview.  The  facts  that  gare  rise 
to  thia  work  are  these.  In  1809  appeared  a  work  called  Inchiqmn^e  LeUere,  pnr- 
poitiag  to  be  letters  sent  from  Washington  by  Inchiquin,  a  Jesuit,  to  his  friends  in 
£nrope,  giring  an  account  of  the  state  of  tilings  in  this  country,  partly  serious, 
partlj  Indicrens,  and  partly  satiricaL  The  "Quarterly  Reriew"  for  January, 
1H14,  reriew«d  these  letters,  and  was  rery  aerere  on  our  mannera,  habita,  and  in- 
■titationa,  bringiog  forward  ereiy  thing  that  would  make  ua  appear  in  an  unfaror- 
able  light  To  thia  Dr.  Dwight  replied  the  same  year,  in  his  "Remarks,"  a  book 
«f  one  hundred  and  serenty-siz  pages.  It  was  rery  serere  upon  Bnglan^  con- 
tiaating  erery  defect  urged  againat  America  with  a  corresponding  fhiling  in  our 
&theclend,  and  exonerating  us  from  many  of  the  chargea,  aa  utterly  unfounded. 

Of  Dr.  Dwighf  8  other  worka,  the  chief  are  The  Triumph  of  Jn/UeKtyf  a  Poem; 
Tht  Bielory,  JBJooiwaee,  amd  Pbeiry  of  the  Bible/  Ameriett,  a  I\}em  ta  libs  elyU  ef 
/V^«  Wiwdfnr  Forml!  A  IHaeomne  on  Dttelling ;  another  on  Some  JBoenta  of  the 
Uh  Cmtttrp;  and  another  on  The  Character  of  Waehington. 

*^  In  person  he  waa  about  aix  feet  high,  and  of  a  ftill,  round,  manly  fbrm.  He 
bad  a  noble  aspect, — a  ftall  forehead,  and  piercing  black  eyes.  Hia  presence  waa 
•iogulariy  commanding,  enforced  by  a  manner  somewhat  authoritative  and  em- 
phatic Hia  roioe  waa  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  beard  ftt>m  the  pulpit, — clear, 
hearty,  sympathetic,  and  entering  into  the  soul  like  the  middle  notee  of  an  organ."' 
--^oodndk'e  Reeolieetiome, 
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abHorrence,  and  branded  tbeir  names  witb  singular  infamy.  Mur- 
derers have  been  punished,  in  eyery  age  and  country,  with  the 
most  awful  expressions  of  detestation,  with  the  most  formidable 
array  of  terror,  and  with  the  most  excruciating  means  of  agony. 
On  the  heads  of  murderers,  at  the  same  time,  mankind  have 
heaped  curses  without  bounds.  The  City  of  Refuge,  nay,  the 
Altar  itself,  a  strong  tower  of  defence  to  every  other  criminal,  has 
lost  its  hallowed  character  at  the  approach  of  a  murderer,  and 
emptied  him  out  of  its  sacred  recesses  into  the  hands  of  the 
Avenger  ofllood,  Gk>d  hath  said,  A  man  thai  doeth  violence  (o 
the  blood  of  any  person,  he  shall  flee  to  the  pit :  let  no  man  stay 
him.    In  solemn  response,  the  world  has  cned,  Amen, 

But  all  these  sentiments,  all  these  rights,  all  the  obligations  of 
this  law,  the  Duellist  has  violated.  Nay^  he  has  violated  them  in 
cold  blood;  with  the  deliberation  of  system;  in  the  season  of 
serenity;  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  closet.  This  violation  he  has 
made  a  part  of  his  creed,  and  settled  purpose  of  his  life;  a 
governing  rule  of  his  conduct.  All  this  he  has  done  amid  the 
various  advantages  of  birth  and  education ;  under  the  light  of 
Science,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand ;  and  before  the  altar  of  his 
God.  He  has  done  it  all,  also,  in  the  fitce  of  arguments  which 
have  commanded  the  conviction  of  all  mankind,  except  himself; 
and  whieh  would  have  convinced  him,  had  his  mind  been  honestly 
open  to  the  force  of  argument.  His  opinions  have  been  a  thou- 
sand times  exposed :  ms  arguments  have  been  a  thousand  times 
refiited.  A««n8t  him  have  been  arrayed,  in  every  Christian 
country,  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
the  solemn  voice  of  Law,  and  the  inlSnitely  awfiil  command  of  the 
Eternal  God.  With  a  moral  hardihood,  not  often  exampled  even 
in  this  world,  he  encounters  them  all,  overcomes  them  all;  and 
goes  oooUy  onward  to  the  work  of  destruction. 

THE  NOTCH   OF  THE  WHITE   MOUNTAINS. 

The  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains  is  a  phrase  appropriated  to 
a  very  narrow  defile,  extending  two  miles  in  length  between  two 
huge  clifb  apparently  rent  asunder  by  some  vast  convulsion  of 
nature.  This  convulsion  was,  in  my  own  view,  that  of  the  deluge. 
There  are  here,  and  throughout  New  England,  no  eminent  proofs 
of  voleanic  violence,  nor  any  strong  exhibitions  of  the  power  of 
earthquakes.  Nor  has  history  recorded  any  earthquake  or  volcano 
in  other  countries  of  sufficient  efficacy  to  produce  the  phenomena 
of  this  place.  The  objects  rent  asunder  are  too  great,  the  ruin  is 
too  vast  and  too  complete,  to  have  been  accomplished  by  these 
ae;cnt8.  The  change  appears  to  have  been  effected  when  the 
surface  of  the  earth  extensively  subsided;   when  countries  and 
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eontineiitB  aflsumed  a  new  fiice }  and  a  general  commotion  of  the 
elemente  prodnoed  a  dismption  of  some  monntainB,  and  merged 
oUien  beneath  the  common  level  of  desolation.  Nothing  less 
than  this  will  account  for  the  aundering  of  a  long  range  of  great 
rocksy  or  rather  of  yaat  monntains ;  or  for  the  existing  evidencee 
of  the  immense  force  by  which  the  rupture  was  effected. 

The  entrance  of  the  chasm  is  formed  by  two  rocks,  standing 
perpeodicolarly,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-two  feet  firom  each 
other;  one  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  the  other  about  twelve. 
Half  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  the  brook  mentioned  as  the  head- 
stream  of  the  Saco ;  the  other  half  by  the  road.  The  stream  is 
lost  and  invisible  beneath  a  mass  of  fragments,  partly  blown  out 
of  the  road,  and  partly  thrown  down  by  some  great  convulsion. 

When  we  entered  the  Notch,  we  were  struck  with  the  wild  and 
solemn  appearance  of  every  thing  before  us.  The  scale  on  which 
all  the  objects  in  view  were  formed  was  the  scale  of  grandeur 
only.  The  rocks,  rude  and  ragged  in  a  manner  rarely  paralleled, 
were  fiwhioned  and  piled  by  a  hand  operating  only  in  the  boldest 
and  most  irregular  manner.  As  we  advanced,  these  appearances 
increased  rapidly.  Huge  masses  of  granite,  of  every  abrupt  form, 
and  hoary  with  a  moss  which  seemed  the  product  of  ages,  recall- 
ing to  the  mind  the  acucum  vetuttum  of  Virgil,  speedily  rose  to  a 
mountainous  height.  Before  us  the  view  widened  rast  to  the 
southeast.  Behind  us  it  closed  almost  instantaneously,  and  pre- 
sented nothing  to  the  eye  but  an  impassable  barrier  of  monntains. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  entrance  of  the  chasm,  we  saw,  in 
lull  view,  the  most  beautiftil  cascade,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  It 
issued  from  a  mountain  on  the  right,  about  eight  hundred  feet 
above  the  subjacent  valley,  and  at  the  distance  from  us  of  about 
two  miles.  The  stream  ran  over  a  series  of  rocks  almost  perpen- 
dicular, with  a  course  so  little  broken  as  to  preserve  the  appear- 
ance of  a  uniform  current ;  and  yet  so  &r  disturbed  as  to  be  per- 
fectly white.  The  sun  shone  with  the  dearest  splendor,  from  a 
station  in  the  heavens  the  most  advantageous  to  our  prospect; 
aad  the  cascade  glittered  down  the  vast  steep  like  a  stream  of 
bnmished  silver. 


THK  aOODNZSS  OT  GOD  AS  MANIFESTED  IN  CREATION. 

Were  all  the  interesting  diversities  of  color  and  form  to  dis- 
appear, how  unsightly,  dull,  and  wearisome  would  be  the  aspect 
of  the  world!  The  pleasures  conveyed  to  us  by  the  endless 
varieties  with  which  these  sources  of  beauty  are  presented  to  the 
eye,  are  so  much  things  of  course,  and  exist  so  much  without  inter- 
mission, that  we  scarcely  think  either  of  their  nature,  their  num- 
ber, or  the  great  proportion  which  they  constitute  in  the  whole 
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mass  of  our  enjoyment.  But,  were  an  inhabitant  of  tihia  oonntrf 
to  be  removed  firom  its  delight^il  soenery  to  the  midst  of  an 
Arabian  desert,  a  boundless  expanse  of  sand,  a  waste,  spread  with 
uniform  desolation,  enliyened  by  the  murmur  of  no  stream,  and 
oheered  by  the  beauty  of  no  verdure ;  although  he  might  live  in 
a  palace  and  riot  in  (^lender  and  luxury,  he  would,  I  Uiink,  find 
life  a  dull,  wearisome,  melancholy  round  of  existence ;  and,  amid 
all  his  gratifications,  would  sigh  for  the  hills  and  vadleys  of  his 
native  land,  the  brooks  and  rivers,  the  living  lustre  of  the  spring, 
and  the  rich  glories  of  the  autumn.  The  ever-varying  brilliancy 
and  grandeur  of  the  landscape,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  sky, 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  enter  more  extensively  into  the  enjoyment 
of  mankind  than  we,  perhaps,  even  think  or  oan  possibly  appre- 
hend, without  freauent  and  extensive  investigation.  This  beauty 
and  splendor  of  the  objects  around  us,  it  is  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered, is  not  necessMry  to  their  existence,  nor  to  what  we  com> 
monly  intend  bv  their  usefulness.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded 
as  a  source  of  pleasure  gratuitously  superinduced  upon  the  general 
nature  of  the  objects  themselves,  andy  in  this  light,  as  a  testimony 
of  the  divine  goodness,  peculiarly  affecting. 

GOFFS,  THE  REGICIDE. 

In  the  course  of  Philip's  war,  which  involved  almost  all  the 
Indian  tribes  in  New  EngUnd,  and  among  others  those  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hadley,  the  inhabitants  thought  it  proper  to  ob- 
serve the  Ist  of  September,  1675,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
While  they  were  in  the  church,  and  employed  in  their  worship, 
they  were  surprised  by  a  band  of  savages.  The  people  instantly 
betook  themselves  to  their  arms, — ^which,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  times,  they  had  carried  with  them  to  the  church, — and, 
rushing  out  of  the  house,  attacked  their  invaders.  The  panio 
under  whieh  they  began  the  conflict  was,  however,  so  great,  and 
their  number  was  so  disproportioned  to  that  of  their  enemies,  that 
they  fbught  doubtftilly  at  first,  and  in  a  short  time  began  evi- 
dently to  give  way.  At  this  moment  an  ancient  man,  wiUi  hoary 
locks,  of  a  most  venerable  and  dignified  aspect,  and  in  a  dress 
widely  differing  from  that  of  the  inhabitants,  appeared  suddenly 
at  their  head,  and  with  a  firm  voice  and  an  example  of  undaunted 
resolution,  reanimated  their  spirits,  led  them  again  to  the  confiict, 
and  totally  routed  the  savages.  When  the  bi^tle  was  ended,  the 
stranger  disappeared ;  and  no  person  knew  whence  he  had  come, 
or  whither  he  had  gone.  The  relief  was  so  timely,  so  sudden,  so 
unexpected,  and  so  providential ;  the  appearance  and  the  retreat 
of  him  who  furnished  it  were  so  unaccountable ;  his  person  was 
so  dignified  and  commanding,  his  resolution  so  superior,  and  his 
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ioterferenoe  so  decisive,  that  the  inhabitants,  without  any  uncom- 
mon exercise  of  credulity,  readily  believed  him  to  be  an  angel 
sent  by  Heaven  for  their  preservation.  Nor  was  this  opinion 
seriously  controverted  until  it  was  discovered,  seyeral  years  ailer- 
ward,  that  Goffe  and  Whalley  had  been  lodged  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Russell.  Then  it  was  known  that  their  deliverer  was  Groffe, 
Whalley  having  become  superannuated  some  time  before  the  event 
took  place. 

Of  the  following  spoeimeiu  of  Dr.  Dwighf  ■  poetry,  the  flnt  is  flt>m  the  Oimquett 
of  OamaoM  :  the  otber  is  one  of  tbe  iweetoat  of  hu  sacied  IjriM,  and  is  embalmed 
in  tlic  aJbctiioiia  of  the  Christian  ehnreh : — 

EYSNINa  AIT2B  A  BATTLE. 

Above  tall  western  hills,  the  light  of  day 
Shot  far  the  splendors  of  his  golden  ray ; 
Bright  from  the  storm,  with  tenfold  grace  he  smiled, 
The  tumult  soften'd,  and  the  world  grew  mild. 
With  pomp  transcendent,  robed  in  heavenly  dyes, 
Arch'd  the  clear  rainbow  round  the  orient  skies ; 
Its  changeless  form,  its  hues  of  beam  dirine-^ 
Fair  type  of  truth  and  beauty— endless  shine 
Around  the  expanse,  with  thousand  splendors  rare ; 
Gay  clouds  sail  wanton  through  the  lundling  air ; 
From  shade  to  shade  unnumbered  tinctures  blend, 
Uunumber'd  forms  of  wondrous  light  extend ; 
In  pride  stupendous,  glittering  wtSls  aspire, 
Graced  with  bright  domes,  and  crown'd  with  towers  of  fire ; 
On  cliffs  cliffs  burn ;  o*er  mountains  mountains  roll : 
A  burst  of  glory  spreads  from  pole  to  pole : 
Bapt  with  the  splendor,  every  songster  sings, 
Tops  the  high  bough,  and  claps  his  glistening  wiugs ; 
With  new-bom  green  rerrring  nature  blooms. 
And  sweeter  fragrance  freshening  air  perfumes. 

Far  south  the  storm  withdrew  its  troubled  reign. 
Descending  twilight  dinun'd  the  dusky  plain ; 
Black  night  arose,  her  curtains  hid  the  ground : 
Less  roaPd,  and  less,  the  thunder's  solemn  sound ; 
The  bended  lightning  shot  a  brighter  stream. 
Or  wrapped  all  heaven  in  one  wide,  mantling  flame ; 
B/  turns,  o*er  plains,  and  woods,  and  mountains  spread 
Faint,  yellow  glimmerings,  and  a  deeper  shade. 
From  parting  clouds,  the  moon  outbreaking  shone, 
And  sate,  sole  empress,  on  her  silver  throne ; 
In  clear,  full  beauty,  round  all  nature  smiled. 
And  claim'd,  o*er  heaven  and  earth,  dominion  wM ; 
With  humbler  glory,  stars  her  eourt  attend. 
And  blsas'd,  and  union'd,  silent  lustre  blend. 

1  LOTS  THT  KINGDOM,  LORD. 

I  love  thy  kingdom.  Lord, 
The  house  of  thine  abode, 
The  church  our  blest  Redeemer  saved 
With  hb  own  precious  blood. 
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I  loTe  thy  ohnroli,  O  God  I 
Her  walls  before  thee  stand, 
Dear  as  the  apple  of  thine  eye. 
And  graven  on  thy  hand. 

*  If  e*er  to  bless  thy  sons, 
My  voice,  or  hands,  deny, 
These  hands  let  useful  skill  forsake, 
This  Toice  in  silence  die. 

If  e'er  my  heart  forget 
Her  welfare  or  her  woe, 
Let  every  joy  this  heart  forsake. 
And  every  grief  o'erflow. 

For  her  my  tears  shall  fall ; 
For  her  my  prayers  ascend ; 
To  her  my  cares  and  toils  be  given, 
Till  toils  and  cares  shall  end. 

Beyond  my  highest  joy 
I  prize  her  heavenly  ways, 
Her  sweet  communion,  solemn  vows. 
Her  hymns  of  love  and  praise. 

Jesus,  thou  Friend  divine, 
Our  Saviour  and  our  King, 
Thy  hand  from  every  snare  and  foe, 
Shall  great  deliverance  bring. 

Sure  as  thy  truth  shall  last. 
To  Zion  shall  be  given 
The  brightest  glories  earth  can  yield. 
And  brighter  bliss  of  heaven. 


PHILIP  FRSKEAU,  1752—1832. 

Philip  FRimEAn  was  a  celebrated  poet  in  the  period  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, most  of  his  pieces  having  been  written  between  the  years  1768  and  1793.  He 
was  of  French  extraction,  his  grandfather  having  eome  to  this  oountiy  soon  after 
the  Revocatton  of  the  Edict  of  Nants,  1598.  He  was  bom  in  New  York,  Janaary  2, 
1753,  and  after  the  usual  preparatory  studies,  in  which  he  distinguished  himsell^ 
he  entered  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  and  graduated  there  in  1771,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen.  After  leaving  college,  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  with  an  intention  i 

of  studying  the  law ;  but  he  soon  abandoned  this,  and  led  an  aimless  life  for  two 
or  three  years.  In  1774  and  1775,  we  find  him  in  New  York,  where  he  began  to 
publish  those  pieces  of  political  satire  and  burlesque  whieh  made  his  name  at  that 
time  familiar  and  popular  throughout  the  country.  After  this,  for  two  or  three 
years  he  was  travelling  in  the  West  Indies.  In  April,  1781,  appeared  in  Phila- 
delphia the  first  number  of  the  Freeman**  Journal^  which  be  edited  for  three  or 
four  years.  The  first  edition  of  his  poems  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  17S6, 
entiaed  Tke  Amsw  o/  Philip  Frtmetm,  wrtltea  dkt^y  durimf  OU  Late   War.    In 
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17i8»  appeamd  The  UUedkmmu»  Wark$  of  FkUip  Frmtmi,  temlUnmng  ku  E^ay 
mmd  AddMemal  Pb€mB,  in  two  TolomM,  published  bj  Francis  Bailej. 

In  Um  liill  of  1790,  the  QoTemment  wns  remoTed  to  PhOndelphia,  nnd  on  the 
Slsi  of  October  of  the  next  year  mppeared  the  first  number  of  the  Kaiiamal  Gtuette, 
edited  bj  FxeneMi,  whioh  wee  eontinoed  to  Ootober  36,  1793,  end  in  which  were 
given  the  ixat  examplee  of  that  pertiaan  eboie  which  bee  ever  since  been  the 
•haoBe  of  American  polities.'  After  the  snspension  of  the  Oauik,  he  published, 
bk  179&,  Tkt  J<tney  CkromeU,  at  Mount  Pleasaat>  whieh  eontiaiied  but  a  year. 
lie  thcB  wee  engaged  for  many  Tears  in  rarioui  royages  to  Sarannah,  the  West 
ladisa,  Madeira,  Ae.,  and  in  1809  again  settled  in  Philadelphia.  During  the 
•eenad  war  with  Qreai  Britain  he  wrote  nnmerouj  songs  and  ballads,  and  in 
1815  pnbliehed  A  OoUeetiom  of  Pb€m»  cm  Aamietm  Affain  amd  u  Vanetjf  of 
Mker  SmifeeU,  ekie/lf  Mand  amd  BMHeai,  mrUUm  httuem  1796  amd  1815.  In  his 
eld  age  he  leeided  in  Kew  Jersey,  and  died  near  Freehold,  on  the  I8th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1832. 

Freaean  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  Tery  ready  and  Torsatile 
writer;  and  some  of  his  early  pieoes  of  poetry,  written  when  he  was  ambitious  of 
litsraiy  distinction,  are  riehly  worthy  of  preservation.  But  most  that  he  wrote 
of  an  cf^meral  oharaetery  strongly  tinotaied  with  partisan  prq|adiees  and 
and  has  met  with  its  destrrDd  rswardfObliTion. 

THK  DYING  INDIAN.* 

**  On  yonder  lake  I  spread  the  sail  no  more  f 
Tigor,  and  youth,  and  active  days  are  past ; 
Belentless  demons  urge  me  to  that  shore 
On  whoee  black  forests  all  the  dead  are  oast ; 
Te  solemn  train,  prepare  the  ftineral  song. 
For  I  must  go  to  shades  below, 
Where  all  is  strange,  and  all  is  new ; 
Companion  to  the  airy  throng  I 

What  solitary  streams, 

In  doll  and  dreary  dreams, 
AU  melancholy,  must  I  roTe  along  t 


>  "In  it  Mr.  JeiSnvon  was  eontinuslly  referred  to  with  expressions  of  ftdsome 
•dalation»  and  the  public  and  prirate  characters  of  Washington,  Hamilton,  Adams, 
Knox,  and  their  assoeiates,  were  riliflcd  with  unfalteringindnstry  and  malignity. 
The  Rer.  Dr.  Dwight  thus  wrote  at  that  time  to  Oliver  Wolcott,  then  in  Congress 
9t  Philadelphia: — ^'The  late  impertinent  attaelts  on  the  Chief  Magistrate  are 
Tiewed  with  a  general  and  marked  indignation.  Freneau,  your  printer,  linguist^ 
end  eo  forth,  is  regarded  here  as  a  mere  incendiary,  or  rather  as  a  despicable  tool 
ef  bigger  inoendiaries,  and  his  paper  as  a  public  nuisance.'  That  the  '  National 
Oeeette*  was  entirely  under  Mr.  Jefferson's  control  appears  never  to  have  been 
denbted.  Freneaa  said,  years  after,  to  Dr.  Francis,  (of  New  York,)  who  became 
his  phyileian,  that  it  was  among  his  greatest  griefb  that  he  hod  seemed  to  be  an 
aaamj  to  Washington,  but  that  Mr.  Jeflbrson  had  written  or  dictated  whatever  in 
the  '  Gaeette'  was  reproachftd  or  calumnious  of  that  exalted  character." — Ori§^ 
woi^»  JEUpmUieam  Court,  p.  288.  But  in  this  ease  the  I<atin  adage  is  especially 
§fm»kiMm^^Qimd/aea  per  aUamy/aeU  perm. 

'Teao4?bMinL 
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To  whai  6tmig«  lands  miiBt  Chegui  toke  hk  Way  t 
Groves  of  the  dead  departed  mortals  trace ; 
No  deer  along  those  gloomj  forests  stray. 
No  huntsmen  there  take  pleasure  in  the  chase, 
But  all  are  empty,  unsubstantial  shades, 
That  ramble  through  those  Tisionary  glades ; 
No  spongy  ftnits  ft*om  Tsrdant  trees  depend, 

But  sickly  orchards  there 

Bo  fruits  as  sickly  bear, 
And  apples  a  consumptive  visage  show. 
And  withered  hangs  the  hurtle^rry  blue. 

Ah  me  I  what  mischieft  on  the  dead  attend ! 
Wandering  a  stranger  to  the  shores  below, 
lYhere  shaU  I  brook  or  real  fountain  find? 
Lasy  and  sad  deluding  waters  flow : 
Such  is  the  picture  in  my  boding  mind  I 

Fine  tales,  indeed,  Uiey  tell 

Of  shades  and  purling  rills, 

Where  our  dead  fathers  dwell 

Beyond  the  western  hills ; 
But  wh«n  did  ghost  return  his  state  to  show, 
Or  who  can  promise  half  tfaA  tale  is  true  ! 

I,  too,  must  be  a  fleeting  ghost  I  no  more ; 
None,  none  but  shadows  to  those  mansions  go ; 
I  leave  my  woods,  I  leave  the  Huron  shore, 
For  emptier  groves  below  1 
Te  charming  solitudes, 
Te  tall  ascending  woods. 
Ye  glassy  lakes  and  prattling  streams, 
Whose  aspect  still  was  sweety 
Whether  the  sun  did  greet. 
Or  the  pale  moon  embraced  you  with  her  beams- 
Adieu  to  all ! 
To  all  that  charm'd  me  where  I  stray'd, 
The  winding  stream,  the  dark  sequester'd  shad*: 
Adieu  all  triumphs  here ! 
Adieu,  the  mountain*s  lofty  swell. 
Adieu,  thou  little  Terdant  hill, 
And  seas,  and  stars,  and  skies, — ^farewell* 
For  some  remoter  sphere  1 

Perplex'd  with  doubts,  and  tortured  with  despair. 
Why  so  d^Jeeted  at  this  hopeless  sleep  f 
Nature  at  last  these  ruins  may  repair. 
When  fate^s  long  dream  is  o'er,  and  she  forgels  to  weep ; 
Some  real  world  once  more  may  be  assign'd. 
Some  new-bom  mansion  for  the  immortal  mind  t 
Farewell,  sweet  lake  I  farewell,  surrounding  woods  t 
To  other  groves,  through  midnight  glooms,  I  stray. 
Beyond  the  mountains,  and  beyond  the  floods. 

Beyond  the  Huron  Bay ! 
Prepare  the  hollow  tomb,  and  place  me  low, 
My  trusty  bow  and  arrows  by  my  side, 
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The  ckeerAiI  boHle  and  the  Tenuoii  store ; 
For  long  tlie  joaney  is  that  I  miisi  go, 
Witiioat  a  partner,  and  without  a  guide." 
He  spoke,  and  bid  the  attending  mourners  weep, 
Then  dosed  his  ejea,  and  sank  to  endless  sleep  1 


THE  WILD  HONBTSUGKLB. 

Fair  flower,  that  dost  so  comely  grow. 

Hid  in  this  silent,  dull  retreat, 
Untouch'd  thy  honey'd  blossoms  blow, 
Unseen  thy  little  branches  greet : 
No  roTing  foot  shall  omsh  thee  here, 
Ko  busy  hand  proToke  a  tear. 

By  Kature's  self  in  white  array'd. 

She  bade  thee  shnn  the  vulgar  eye. 
And  planted  here  the  guardian  shaide. 
And  sent  soft  waters  murmuring  by ; 
Thus  quietly  thy  summer  goes. 
Thy  days  decliidng  to  repose. 

Smit  with  those  eharms,  that  must  deeay, 

I  griere  to  see  your  fature  doom ; 
They  died, — ^nor  were  those  flowers  more  gay. 
The  flowers  that  did  in  Eden  bloom ; 
Unpitying  firosto  and  Autumn's  power 
Shall  leare  no  Tostige  of  this  flower. 

From  morning  suns  and  erening  dews 

At  first  thy  little  being  came : 
If  nothing  once,  you  nothing  lose. 
For  when  you  die  you  are  the  same ; 
The  space  between  is  but  an  hour. 
The  frail  duration  of  a  flower. 


THB  PB08PSCT  OF  PBACB. 

Though  clad  in  winter's  gloomy  dress> 

All  Natore's  works  appear, 
Tet  other  prospects  rise  to  bless 

The  new  returning  year: 
The  aetive  sail  again  is  seen. 

To  greet  oar  western  shore ; 
Gay  plenty  smiles,  with  brow  serene, 

And  wars  distmet  no  more. 

No  more  the  Tales,  no  more  the  plains. 

An  iron  harrest  yield ; 
Peace  guards  our  doors,  impels  our  swains 

To  till  the  grateful  field : 


■The  winter  of  1814-15. 
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From  distant  climes,  no  longer  foei, 

(Their  years  of  misery  past,) 
Nations  arrive,  to  find  repose 

In  these  domains  at  last.  j^ 

And,  if  a  more  delightful  scene 

Attracts  the  mortal  eye. 
Where  clouds  nor  darkness  interrene,  ' 

Behold,  aspiring  high, 
On  freedom's  soil  those  fabrics  planned, 

On  virtue's  basis  laid, 
That  make  secure  our  native  land, 

And  prove  our  toils  repaid. 

Ambitious  aims  and  pride  severe. 

Would  you  at  distance  keep, 
What  wanderer  would  not  tarry  here, 

Here  charm  his  cares  to  sleep  ?  '  ^ 

Oh,  still  may  health  her  balmy  wings 

O'er  these  fair  fields  expand. 
While  commerce  firom  all  climates  brings  ^^ 

The  products  of  each  land.  .^ 

Through  toiling  care  and  lengthened  views,  > 

That  share  alike  our  span,  « 

Gay,  smiling  hope  her  heaven  pursues,  ^ 

The  eternal  friend  of  man : 
The  darkness  of  the  days  to  come 

She  brightens  with  her  ray,  ' 

And  smiles  o'er  Nature's  gaping  tomb»  < 

When  sickening  to  decay  I 

BfAT  TO  APRIL.  ^ 

I. 

Without  your  showers  i 

I  breed  no  flowers ; 
Each  field  a  barren  waste  appears; 

If  you  don't  weep,  ' 

My  blossoms  sleep. 
They  take  such  pleasure  in  your  tears. 

II. 

As  your  decay 

Made  room  for  May, 
So  I  must  part  with  all  that's  mine; 

My  babny  breeie. 

My  blooming  trees, 
To  torrid  zones  their  sweets  resign. 

in. 

For  April  dead 

My  shades  I  spread, 
To  her  I  owe  my  dress  so  gay; 

Of  daughters  three 

It  falls  on  me 
To  dose  our  triumphs  in  one  day. 
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Thus  to  repose 

AU  Naivre  goee ; 
MoBih  mlUr  monlh  most  find  ito  doom; 

Time  on  the  wing, 

Mej  ondfl  the  Spring, 
And  Summer  frolics  o'er  her  tomb. 


PHILLI8  WHBATLBT  PBTBRS^  17M— 1784. 

Im  the  jear  1761  there  waa  brought  to  Boston,  in  a  yesael  from  Africa,  a  jronag 
pri  of  ebovi  aoTcn  jeui  of  ege,  aleoderly  formed,  in  feeble  health  from  the 
ehaage  of  elimefa  and  the  miieriee  of  the  Toyege,  and  not  able  to  speak  a  word 
ef  Ba^iah.  Mr.  John  Wheail^,  a  wealthy  merchant,  saw  her,  and,  touched  bj 
her  JBtwreatiBg  free  and  modest  demeanor,  took  her  to  his  own  house,  and  his  wife, 
with  a  troe  wooum's  heart,  deroted  herself  to  the  wants  of  the  little  stranger.  In 
a  short  tiafl^  the  efibcts  of  eomfortable  cloUiing.  wholesome  food,  and  kind  tieat- 
meni  were  eleaiij  risible,  and  Mrs.  Wheatley's  dan^bter  undertook  to  teach  her 
to  read  and  write.  So  astonishing  was  her  progress,  that  in  sixteen  months  from 
the  time  of  her  airiTal  in  this  humane  family  she  had  so  mastered  the  Bnglish 
IsBgeage  ae  to  read  with  ease  any  portion  of  the  BiUe;  and  to  this  attainment 
she  aoen  addedihat  of  writings  which  the  aeqnired  asWy  bgr  hm  own  unassisted 


Bo  rapid  was  her  progrem  in  learning,  that  she  beeame  an  oljeet  of  general 
and  eorxesponded  with  seToral  persons  of  great  distinction.  >  She 
the  notiee  ef  the  literacy  characters  of  Boston,  who  supplied  her  with 
books  and  eneonraged  her  iatolleetaal  efforts.  Mrs.  WheaUey,  too,  did  all  she 
eenld  to  promote  her  happiness,  and  to  aid  her  in  the  aoquisition  of  knowledge, 
fiwtiiig  her  as  a  child,  and  introducing  her  into  the  beet  society  of  Boston.  Bnt^ 
neCwiChetaoding  all  the  attentions  she  receired,  she  still  retained  her  original  and 
natiTO  Mudesif  of  deportment*  and  never  presumed  upon  the  kindness  of  her 
friends  and  adasirers.  Slie  studied  Latin,  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  made  her 
Int  attempts  at  poetry,  in  translations  from  Ovid's  Fables.  So  creditable  were 
to  her  seholarshsp,  taste^  and  poetie  talent,  that  she  was  eneouraged  to  write 


years  after  this,  she  addressed  a  poem  to  Oeneral  Washington,  while  he 
at  his  bead-quarters  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  February,  1776 ;  who  thus  kindly 
replied  s — ^  I-  thank  yon  most  sincerely  for  yenr  polite  notiee  of  me  in  the 
dqpsBrt  Hnes  yon  enclosed ;  and,  howerer  undesMYing  I  nu^be  of  sneh  eneominm 
aad  panegyric,  the  s^le  and  manner  exhibit  a  striking  proof  of  yonr  poetical 
talentt,  in  honor  of  which,  and  as  a  tribute  Justly  due  to  yon,  I  would  have  pub- 
lished the  poem,  had  I  not  been  apprehensire  that,  while  I  only  DMant  to  give  the 
world  fUi  new  instenee  of  your  genius,  I  might  hate  incnrred  the  imputation  of 
▼aaity.  This,  and  nothing  else,  determined  me  not  to  giro  it  place  in  the  pnMte 
printiL 

"  If  yon  dhoold  ever  come  to  Oambridge,  or  near  head^quarters,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  see  a  pefwo  so  Ikvored  by  the  Muses,  and  to  whom  NaCnrs  has  been  so  liberal 
It  in  her  dispensattons." 

lO* 
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mora ;  aod  befon  she  was  ninetMn  a  toIwim  of  hor  pomu  wu  published  in  Loa^ 
don,  in  1772. 

In  1773,>  her  health  had  so  &r  declined,  ftom  her  elose  attention  to  her  slmliii 
that  lier  physicians  recommended  a  sea-royage^  and  aeeoidingly  she  sailed  for 
Bngland.  Her  fame  had  gone  befora  her,  and  she  was  reeeiTod  with  marked  raspeel 
by  many  distinguished  indiridnals.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  attentions  of  the  eooxt 
she  heard  that  her  former  mistress  was  sick,  and  her  heart  prompted  her  to  reton 
home  at  onee.  She  did  so  in  time  to  minister  to  Mrs.  Wheatley,  whose  sickness 
terminated  in  death  the  next  year;  and  the  year  after,  Mr.  Wheatley  followed  her 
to  the  grare.  Thus  deprired  of  her  best  fiiends,  poor  and  desolate,  she  aeeepted 
an  oiler  of  marriage  from  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Peters,  of  polished  man- 
ners and  a  good  education.  He  had  studied  law ;  and  tradition  says  that  he  aetn- 
ally  plead  many  oases  at  the  bar.  But  soon  after  their  marriage  he  became  a 
bankrupt,  and  they  wen  reduced  to  utter  want  After  liTing  with  him  threa 
years  in  great  porerty,  and  becoming  the  mother  of  three  ohildran,  her  health 
rapidly  declined,  and  she  died  on  the  5th  of  December,  1784. 

With  any  of  our  poets  prior  to  the  year  1800,  Phillis  Wheatley  will  bear  a  &Tor- 
able  comparison,  whether  we  consider  the  ease  and  eorrectness  of  her  Tersifle*- 
tion,  her  eleyaied  moral  and  raligious  sentiments,  or  her  pura  fancy.  Indeed, 
when  we  take  into  yiew  the  times  in  which  she  liyed,  the  little  attenUon  then 
paid  to  female  education,  her  youthltil  years,  and  the  difficulties  of  race  and  lan« 
gnage  which  she  surmounted,  her  poems  an  Texy  remark  able.' 

IJNS8  ON  THB  DEATH  OF  DB.  8EWALL. 

Lo,  here  a  man,  redeemed  by  Jeans*  blood, 
A  sinner  once,  but  now  a  saint  with  CTod ; 
Behold,  ye  rich,  ye  poor,  ye  fools,  ye  wise. 
Nor  let  his  monument  your  hearts  surprise. 
He  sought  the  paths  of  piety  and  truth, 
By  these  made  happy  from  his  early  youth ! 
In  blooming  years  that  grace  dirine  he  felt 
Which  rescues  sinners  from  the  chains  of  guilt. 
Mourn  him,  ye  indigent,  whom  he  has  fed. 
And  henceforth  seek,  like  him,  for  Hying  bread,—- 
E'en  Christ,  the  bread  descending  fW>m  aboye. 
And  ask  an  interest  in  his  saying  loTe. 
Mourn  him,  ye  youth,  to  whom  he  oft  has  told 
Qod's  gracious  wonders  from  the  times  of  old. 


>  From  a  Boston  newspaper  of  May  10,  1773 : — "  Saturday  last*  Captain  Calef 
sailed  for  London,  with  whom  went  passengers  Mr.  Wheatley,  merchant;  also 
Phillis,  the  extraordinaiy  negro  poet." 

s  Bead  <<  Memoir  and  Poems  of  PhOlis  Wheatley,"  Boston,  1834:  "Christiaa 
Bzaminer,"  zW.  169.    <'A  Tribute  for  the  Negro,"  p.  332. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  "  Christiaa  Examiner"'  thus  remarks  :^ — "Sneh 
was  the  fate  of  Phillis  Wheatley,  a  heroine,  though  a  black  one.  Perhi4>s  her 
genius,  her  unquestionable  yirtaes,  the  yioissitudes  of  her  life,  and  her  melancholy 
end,  ought  to  excite  as  much  interest  as  the  fate  of  Lady  Jane  Gray,  or  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  or  any  other  heroine,  ancient  or  modem :  but  suoh,  we  tear,  will 
not  be  the  ease."— CJkrMfian  Examiner,  May,  1834. 
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I,  too,  hftTo  e«iue  Uiis  mighty  Iom  to  mounit 
For  he,  my  monitor,  will  not  return. 
Oh,  when  shall  we  to  hia  blest  state  arriTot 
When  the  same  graces  in  our  bosoms  thriTe. 


ON  THS  DKATH  OF  AN  INFANT. 

Through  airy  fields  he  wings  his  instant  flight. 

To  purer  regions  of  celestial  light ; 

Enlarged  he  sees  unnumbered  systefiis  roll. 

Beneath  him  sees  the  uniTersal  whole ; 

Planets  on  planets  run  their  destined  round. 

And  circling  wonders  fill  the  Tast  profound. 

Th'  ethereal  now,  now  the  empyreal  skies. 

With  glowing  splendors  strike  his  wondering  eyes : 

The  angels  Tiew  him  with  delight  unknown. 

Press  his  soft  hand,  and  seat  Mm  on  his  throne ; 

Then  smiliog  thus :  *'  To  this  diyine  abode. 

The  seat  of  saints,  of  seraphs,  and  of  Ood, 

Thrice  welcome  thou."    The  raptured  babe  replies : 

"  Thanks  to  my  God,  who  snatch'd  me  to  the  skies 

Bre  Tioe  triumphant  had  possessed  my  heart, 

Ere  yet  the  tempter  had  beguiled  my  heart, 

Ere  yet  on  sin's  base  actions  I  was  bent, 

Ere  yet  I  knew  temptation's  dire  intent ; 

Ere  yet  the  lash  for  wicked  actions  felt. 

Ere  Tanity  had  led  my  way  to  guilt ; 

Early  arriyed  at  my  celestial  goal, 

FuU  glories  rush  on  my  expanding  soul." 

Joyftil  he  spoke ;  exulting  cherubs  round 

Clapp'd  their  glad  wings :  the  heaYenly  Taults  resound. 

Say,  parents,  why  this  unaTailing  moan  ? 
Why  heaye  your  pensire  bosoms  with  the  groan  f 
Say,  would  you  tear  him  from  the  realms  aboTe 
By  thoughtless  wishes  and  mistaken  Ioto  T 
Both  his  felicity  increase  your  pain  ? 
Or  oould  you  welcome  to  Uiis  world  again 
The  heir  of  bliss  T    With  a  superior  air 
Methinks  he  answers  with  a  smile  seyere ; 
**  Thrones  and  dominions  cannot  tempt  me  there 

To  yon  bright  regions  let  your  faith  ascend, 
Prepare  to  join  your  dearest  infant  friend 
In  pleasures  without  measure,  without  end 


..■} 


I.    J 


A  PAKSWELL  TO  AMERICA. 

To  Mr§,  Stuannak  Wriffkt, 

Adieu,  New  England's  smiling  meads, 

Adieu,  the  flowery  plain ; 
I  leay^  thine  opening  charms,  0  Spring  t 

And  tempt  the  roaring  main. 
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In  Tain  for  me  the  flowVett  rise, 
And  boMt  their  gaudy  pride, 

While  here  beneath  the  northern  skiet 
I  meiun  for  hetUth  denied* 

Celestial  maid  of  rosy  hue, 
Oh*  lei  me  feel  thy  reign  I 

I  languish  till  thy  face  I  Tiew, 
Thy  vanish'd  joys  regain. 

Susannah  qioums,  nor  can  I  bear 
To  see  the  crystal  shower, 

Or  mark  the  tender  falling  tear, 
At  sad  departure's  hour; 

Nor  unregarding  ean  I  see 
Her  soul  with  grief  opprest ; 

But  let  no  righs,  no  groans  for  ne, 
fiieal  from  its  pensiye  breast. 

In  rain  the  feather*d  warblers  sing, 
In  Tain  the  garden  blooms. 

And  on  the  bosom  of  the  spring 
Breathes  out  her  sweet  perAuies. 

While  for  Britannia's  distant  shoro 
We  sweep  the  liquid  plain, 

And  with  astonished  eyes  explore 
The  wide  extended  maiA. 

Lo !  Health  appears,  celestial  dame, 

Complacent  and  serene, 
With  Hebe's  mantle  o'er  her  frame. 

With  soul-delighting  mien, 

To  mark  the  Tale  where  London  lies. 
With  misty  Tapors  crown'd. 

Which  olond  Aurora's  thousand  dyes, 
And  Toil  her  charms  around. 

Why,  Phcebus,  moTos  thy  oar  so  slow  t 

So  slow  thy  rising  ray  T 
OiTC  us  the  famous  town  to  Tiew, 

Thou  glorious  king  of  day ! 

For  thee,  Britannia,  I  resign 
New  England's  smiling  fields ; 

To  Tiew  again  her  charms  diTine, 
What  joy  the  prospect  yields  I 

But  thou,  Temptation,  hence  nway. 

With  all  thy  fatal  train, 
Nor  once  seduce  my  soul  away 

By  thine  enchanting  strain. 

Thrice  happy  they  whose  heaTenly  shield 
Secures  their  soul  from  harms, 

And  fell  Temptation  on  the  field 
Of  all  its  power  disarms. 
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JOEL  BABLOW,  1756—1812. 

Jon.  Bkwuom,  tb«  aafbor  vf  Th«  Oohmbiad,  wms  born  in  BaiHng,  Faiiflold 
Gontj,  Coaneetioat,  in  1756.  He  entand  Dftrtmooth  CoUoge  in  1774^  but  toon 
kft  Ikaft  huriftion  mad  went  to  Yale,  where  be  leeeiTod  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
•f  Alts  in  1778.  He  then  entered  open  the  itody  of  Uw,  which  he  toon  exehnnged 
far  theology,  and  reeeired  a  lioente  at  ehaplMn  to  the  armj,  in  which  he  remained 
till  the  eleoe  of  the  war.  While  in  thia  aitnntion,  he  eompoeed,  with  hia  friend% 
Bar.  TimtHhj  Dwlghi  and  Colonel  Homphreya,  rariooa  patrintia  aonga  and  ad- 
whieb  axaited  no  little  ininenee  npon  the  minda  of  the  aoldiety.  He 
alao,  ai  thia  time.  The  FSvion  o/  OoUmbuB,  whieh  allerwarda  formed 
theboM  of  hia  larger  work,  Tkt  OoUmlriad. 

AAv  the  peaee  in  1783,  Barlow  went  back  from  the  goipel  to  the  law,  fi»r  which 
ha  waa  aneh  better  anttad;  and  aettled  in  Hartford.  To  add  to  hia  ineome,  he 
a  weeklj  gasette^  eaUed  The  AMtericam  Meretaj,  whieh  gained  for  him 
repatation  by  ita  able  editorial  management  About  thia  time,  he 
itviaed  and  pobUahed  the  Paalma  and  Hymna  of  Dr.  laaao  Watta;  and  two  yeara 
aAar,  in  1787,  appeased  hia  lirat  large  poem,  on  which  he  had  been  laboring  for 
■any  yeai%  Tike  Vteiam  of  Oolmmhmt.  To  incraaae  the  lale  of  theae,  he  gare  np 
hia  aewapaper  and  opened  a  bookstore.  Bat  hia  hooka  not  doing  ao  well  aa  he 
wpeeted,  the  next  year  he  went  to  England  aa  agent  of  a  frandnleat  land-com- 
pany, of  the  natore  of  wMch  he  waa  at  flrat  ignorant:  he  gare  np  hia  agency, 
boeever,  aa  aoon  aa  the  character  of  the  company  became  known  to  him.  He 
vaa  ahaant  aareiiteen  yeara,  moat  of  which  time  he  apent  in  France^  where  he 
peUUnd  a  number  of  political  pamphleta,  and  also  his  beat  and  most  oelebraied 
poaa^  Ea$tg  Piaddimg.  In  1795,  Waahington  i4>pointed  him  eonaol  at  Algiera,  with 
power  to  negotijute  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Dey,  and  to  ransom  all  Americana 
held  in  alarefy  on  the  eoaat  of  Barbery.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  concluded 
tbe  treaty  fiurombly,  and  made  aimilar  onea  with  the  Govemmenta  of  Tripoli  and 
taais.  Ha  waa  thna  the  happy  means  of  freeing  large  numbera  of  Americana 
frem  Algerine  alarery.*  In  1797,  he  retnmed  to  France,  entered  into  oommereial 
puiaaita^  and  amasaed  a  large  fortune.  In  1805,  he  sold  all  hii  property  in 
'naec^  leCnmed  homey  and  took  up  hia  reaidenee  at  Georgetown,  District  of 
Oebmbia.  In  1808,  hia  ColumbiadwB  publiahed  in  quarto,  in  aplendkl  style.  The 
Mehanieal  execution  of  thia  work  entitles  it  to  admiration;  but  thia  la  about  all 
that  can  be  amd  in  ita  praiae^  It  is  the  history  of  Columbus  in  rhyme;  and  in 
postieal  merit  ia  about  equal  to  Addison's  Campaign.  In  1811,  he  was  appointed 
■iaIatar-pleBipotentiary  to  Franoe,  to  obtain  indemnification  for  i^Juriea  soa- 
teiaed  by  Aaseriean  eommeroe.  Tim  next  year  he  was  invited  to  meet  Napoleon 
at  Wilna,  In  Poland,  for  a  personal  conference;  but  the  great  seToilty  of  the 
dlaata,  firtigne^  and  exposure,  brought  on  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
be  died  in  an  obacure  village  near  Cracow,  in  Poland,  on  the  SSd  of  December, 
181X. 

'  For  much  raluable  information  on  this  subject,  read  a  Lecture  before  the 
Boston  MereaatOe  Librwy  Associadon,  entitled  **  White  Slarery  in  Algiera,"  by 
Charlea  Sumner. 
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THE   HASTY  PUDDING. 

CAJVTO  I. 

Te  Alps  audAcions,  through  the  heayena  that  riM 
To  cramp  the  day  and  hide  me  from  the  skies ; 
Ye  Gallic  flags,  that  o'er  their  heights  unfurl'd. 
Bear  death  to  kings  and  freedom  to  the  world, 
I  sing  not  you.     A  softer  theme  I  choose, 
A  ylrgin  theme,  unconscious  of  the  muse. 
But  friiitftil,  rich,  well  suited  to  inspire 
The  purest  frensy  of  poetic  ilre4 

Despise  it  not,  ye  bards  to  terrcNr  steel'd. 
Who  hurl  your  thunders  round  the  epic  field ; 

Nor  ye  who  strain  your  midnight  throats  to  sing  ^■ 

Joys  that  the  yineyard  and  the  stillhouse  bring ; 

Or  on  some  distant  fair  your  notes  employ,  -  ~J 

And  speak  of  raptures  that  you  ne'er  e^joy. 
I  sing  the  sweets  I  know,  the  oharms  I  feel. 
My  noming  incense,  and  my  eyening  meal. 
The  sweets  of  Hasty  Pudding     Come,  dear  bowl. 

Glide  o'er  my  palate  and  inspire  my  soul.  -^ 

The  milk  besiae  thee,  smoking  from  the  kine,  .1 

Its  substance  mingled,  married  in  with  thine,  ^ 

Shall  cool  and  temper  thy  superior  heat,  ^ 

And  saye  the  pains  of  blowing  while  I  eat.  % , 

Oh  I  could  the  smooth,  the  emblematie  seng^  i 

Flow  like  thy  genial  juices  o'er  my  tongue. 

Could  those  mild  morsels  in  my  numbers  chimCa  .  i 

And,  as  they  roll  in  substance,  roll  in  rhyme,  ; 

Ko  more  thy  awkward,  unpoetic  name  , 

Should  shun  the  muse  or  prejudice  thy  fame ; 

But,  rising  grateful  to  the  accustom'd  ear,  ^ 

All  bards  slu>uld  catch  it,  and  all  realms  revere.  , 

Assist  me  first  with  pious  toil  to  trace,  -, 

Through  wrecks  of  time,  thy  lineage  and  thy  race ;  , 

Declare  what  lovely  squaw,  in  days  of  yore, 
(Ere  great  Columbus  sought  thy  native  shore,) 
First  gave  thee  to  the  world ;  her  works  of  fkme 

Have  Hyed  indeed,  but  lived  without  a  name.  \ 

Some  tawny  Ceres,  goddess  of  her  days. 
First  leam'd  with  stones  to  crack  the  well-dried  maise^ 
Through  the  rough  sieve  to  shake  the  golden  shower, 
in  boiUng  water  stir  the  yellow  flour ; 
The  yellow  flour,  bestrew'd  and  stirr'd  with  haste. 
Swells  in  the  flood  and  thickens  to  a  paste, 
Then  pulTs  and  wallops,  rises  to  the  brim. 
Drinks  the  dry  knobs  that  on  the  surface  swim ; 
The  knobs  at  kst  the  busy  ladle  breaks, 
And  the  whole  mass  its  true  consistence  takes. 

OAMTO  II. 

To  mix  the  food  by  vicious  rules  of  art. 
To  kill  the  stomach  and  to  sink  the  heart, 
To  make  mankind  to  social  virtue  sour. 
Cram  o'er  each  dish,  and  be  what  they  devour ; 
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For  this  <he  kiteben  mate  tnt  framed  her  book, 
Commamling  eweat  to  stream  from  every  eook ; 
Childrea  no  more  their  uitio  gambols  tiied. 
And  friends  to  physic  wonder'd  why  they  d^ed. 

Not  so  the  Yan£ee ;  his  abundant  feast 
With  simples  ftimish'd  and  with  plainness  dress'd, 
A  nnmeraos  offering  gathers  round  the  board. 
And  eheers  alike  the  servant  and  the  lord, 
Whose  weU^xra^it  hunger  prompts  the  joyeus  taste. 
And  health  altcnda  them  fttim  the  short  repast. 
While  the  full  pail  rewards  the  milkmaid's  toil, 
The  mother  sees  the  morning  ealdron  boil : 
To  stir  the  pudding  next  demands  their  care. 
To  spread  the  table  and  the  bowls  prepare ; 
To  feed  the  children  as  their  portions  cool, 
And  comb  their  heads  and  send  them  off  to  schooL 
«««««« 

Some  with  molasses  line  the  luscious  treat, 
And  mix,  like  bards,  the  useftil  with  tiie  sweet. 
A  wholesome  dish  and  well  deserring  praise, 
A  great  resource  in  those  bleak  wintry  days 
When  the  cfafll'd  earth  lies  buried  deep  in  snow. 
And  raging  Boreas  driyes  the  shiTering  cow. 

Bleas'd  cow !  thy  praise  shall  still  my  notes  employ, 
Great  source  of  health,  the  only  source  of  joy ; 
How  oft  thy  teats  these  precious  hands  haye  press'd ! 
How  oft  thy  bounties  proyed  my  only  feast  1 
How  oft  Fye  fed  thee  with  my  fayorite  grain ! 
And  roar'd,  like  thee,  to  llnd  thy  children  slain ! 

Ye  swains,  who  know  her  yarious  worth  to  prise. 
Ah  I  house  her  well  from  winter's  angry  skies. 
Potatoes,  pumpkins,  should  her  sadness  cheer. 
Com  fh>m  your  crib,  and  mashes  from  your  beer ; 
When  spring  returns  she'll  well  aoquit  the  loan. 
And  nurse  at  onee  your  infants  and  her  own. 

Milk  then  with  padding  I  would  always  choose ; 
To  this  in  foture  I  confine  my  muse. 
Till  she  in  haste  some  farther  hints  unfold. 
Well  for  the  young,  nor  useless  to  the  old. 
First  in  your  bowl  the  milk  abundant  take. 
Then  drop  with  care  along  the  sllyer  lake 
Tear  flakes  of  padding;  these  at  ilrst  will  hide 
Their  Uttle  balk  beneath  the  swelling  tide; 
Bui  when  their  growing  mass  no  more  can  sink. 
When  the  soft  island  looms  aboye  the  brink. 
Then  check  your  hand ;  you'ye  got  the  portion  due ; 
80  taught  our  sires,  and  what  they  taught  n  true. 


TO  raSEDOM. 

(Ekm  of  the  moral  world !  effulgent  source 
Of  sun's  best  wisdom  and  his  sUadiest  foroe, 
flool-eearching  Freedom !  here  assume  thy  stand. 
And  radiate  hence  to  eyery  distant  land ; 
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Point  out  and  prore  how  all  the  scenes  of  strife, 

The  shock  of  states,  the  impassioned  broils  of  life, 

Spring  from  unequal  sway ;  and  how  they  fly 

Before  the  splendor  of  thy  peaceftil  eye ; 

Unfold  at  last  the  genuine  social  plan, 

The  mind's  ftiU  scope,  the  dignity  of  man. 

Bold  nature  bursting  through  her  long  disguise. 

And  nations  daring  to  be  just  and  wise. 

Yes  I  righteous  Freedom,  heaTen  and  earth  and  sea 

Yield  or  withhold  Uieir  Tarious  gifts  for  thee ; 

Protected  Industry  beneath  thy  reign 

Leads  all  the  virtues  in  her  filial  train ; 

Courageous  Probity,  with  brow  serene ; 

And  Temperance  calm  presents  her  placid  mien ; 

Contentment,  Moderation,  Labor,  Art, 

Mould  the  new  man  and  humanise  his  heart ; 

To  public  plenty  priyate  ease  dUates, 

Domestic  peace  to  harmony  of  states. 

Protected  Industry,'  careering  far, 

Detects  the  cause  and  cures  the  rage  of  war, 

And  sweeps,  with  forceful  arm,  to  their  last  grayes. 

Kings  from  the  earth  and  pirates  from  the  wayes. 

ColumbiatL 


JOHN  MARSHALL,  1755—1835. 

JoHH  Mabshall,  the  son  of  Thomas  Marshall,  of  Fauqn^r  Couotj,  Virginia, 
was  bom  on  the  24th  of  September,  1755.  He  had  some  classical  instmetion  in 
his  yoath,  bat  never  had  the  benefit  of  a  regular  ooUegiate  ednooUon.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  BeyoluUonaiy  War,  he  engaged  with  ardor  in  the  Ameriean 
ooose,  and  was  promoted  in  1777  to  the  rank  of  eoptatn.  In  1781,  finding  that 
there  was  a  redandanoy  of  officers  in  the  Virginia  line,  he  resigned  his  eommis- 
sion,  and,  haying  been  admitted  to  the  bar  the  year  before,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  prooUce  of  the  law,  and  soon  rose  to  great  distinction.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  Convention  that  was  called  to  ratify  the  Constitation ;  and  in 
this  body  he  greatly  distuigaished  himself  by  his  powerful  reasoning  and  elo- 
qnenoe.  After  this  he  accepted  two  or  three  high  offices  of  tmst  and  honor;  and, 
on  the  resignation  of  Chief-Jnstioe  Bllsworth,  he  became,  by  the  nomination  of 
President  Adams  and  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate,  on  the  31st  of  Jannaiy. 
1801,  Chief-Jnstioe  of  the  United  States,  which  office  he  continued  to  fill  with  be- 
coming dignity,  increasing  repntation,  and  nnsnllied  purity  tiU  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  Philadelphia  on  the  0th  of  Joly,  1835.> 

I  He  had  been  for  some  months  in  feeble  health,  and  went  fh>m  Richmond,  the 
plaoe  of  his  residence,  to  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  obtain  medical  aid.  He  died 
sarronnded  by  three  of  his  children,  and  "  to  the  lost  moment  retained  the  faoul- 
ties  of  his  mind,  and  met  his  fate  with  the  fortitude  of  a  philosopher  and  the 
resignation  of  a  Christian."  Read  A  Discourse  upon  his  Lii^,  Character,  and  Ser- 
vices,  by  Joseph  Story,  LL.D.,  and  A  Bulogy  en  his  Life  and  Character,  by 
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It  if  impo«able  to  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  public  and  prirate  worth  of 
Chtef-Jo^tic«  Marshall.  No  man  ever  bore  pablic  honors  more  meekly;  but  while, 
from  the  simplicitj  of  his  manners  and  his  kindness  of  heart,  he  endeared  hun- 
self  to  e^erj  social  circle,  from  his  extraordinary  talents,  his  great  legal  attain- 
ventf,  and  his  nnsuspected  integrity,  he  was  the  object  of  respect  and  confidence 
*hr«>agboat  the  nation,  all  acknowledging,  in  the  language  of  Judge  Story,  that 
"  the  highest  jadicial  honors  could  not  have  fallen  on  any  one  %ho  could  have 
sastained  them  with  more  solid  advantage  to  the  glory  or  interests  of  the 
»untry.** 

Jadge  Marshall's  published  works  are  A  Life  of  Wcuhingtonf  five  volumes  8vo ; 
Tie  History  of  the  American  Colonietf  one  volume ;  and  a  work  upon  The  Federcd 
Gjmttitutio*.  His  judicial  decisions  will  ever  remain  a  glorious  monument  of 
hie  leaning  and  his  wisdom. 


OHARAGTE&  OV   WASHINGTON. 

Crenenl  WasluDgtoii  was  rather  above  the  common  size:  his 
frame  was  robust,  and  his  constitution  vigorous — capable  of 
enduring  great  fatigue,  and  requiring  a  considerable  degree  of 
exercii«e  for  the  preservation  of  his  health.  His  exterior  created 
in  the  beholder  the  idea  of  strength,  united  with  manly  graceful- 
ness. 

Hifl  manners  were  rather  reserved  than  free,  though  they  par- 
took nothing  of  that  dryness  and  sternness  which  accompany  re- 
serve when  carried  to  an  extreme ;  and  on  all  proper  occasions  he 
could  relax  sufficiently  to  show  how  highly  he  was  gratified  by 
the  charms  of  conversation,  and  the  pleasures  of  society.  His 
person  and  whole  deportment  exhibited  an  unaffected  and  inde- 
scribable dignity,  unmingled  with  haughtiness,  of  which  all  who 
approached  him  were  sensible ;  and  the  attachment  of  those  who 
pnesessed  his  friendship,  and  enjoyed  his  intimacy,  was  ardent, 
but  always  respectful. 

His  temper  was  humane,  benevolent,  and  conciliatory;  but 
there  was  a  nuickness  in  his  sensibility  to  any  thing  apparently 
offensive^  which  experience  had  taught  him  to  watch,  and  to  cor- 
rect- 
In  the  management  of  his  private  affairs  he  exhibited  an  exact 
yet  liberal  economy.  His  funds  were  not  prodigally  wasted  on 
capricious  and  ill-examined  schemes,  nor  refused  to  beneficial 


Horaee  Binney,  ISsq.;  also,  a  well- written  life  in  Flanders's  Lives  of  the  Chicf- 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  26th  vol.  of  the  N.  Am.  Review  is  an  article 
Manhall's  Pablio  Life  and  Services,  by  Jodi^  Story ;  and  in  the  42d  vol.  a 
finished  article  Qpon*his  Life,  Cbamrter,  and  Servicer,  by  G.  8.  IlilUrd,  in  a 
review  of  Story's  admirable  •'  Diwour^e."  In  the  first  volume  of  Kennedy'.*  Lifo 
of  William  Wirt  are  some  fine  remarks  upon  the  character  of  Judge  Marshall,  by 

Mr.  Wirt  hUoM^iL 
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though  costly  improvements.  They  remained,  therefore,  compe- 
tent to  that  expensive  establishment  which  his  reputation,  added 
to  a  hospitable  temper,  had  in  some  measure  imposed  upon  him  ; 
and  to  those  donations  which  real  distress  has  a  right  to  claim 
iVom  opulence. 

He  made^o  pretensions  to  that  vivacity  which  fascinates,  or  to 
that  wit  which  dazzles,  and  frequently  imposes  on  the  understand- 
ing. More  solid  than  brilliant,  judgment,  rather  than  genius,  con- 
stituted the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  character. 

Without  making  ostentatious  professions  of  religion,  he  was  a 
sincere  believer  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  a  truly  devout  man. 

As  a  military  man,  he  was  brave,  enterprising,  and  cautious. 
That  malignity  which  sought  to  strip  him  of  all  the  higher 
qualities  of  a  General,  has  conceded  to  him  personal  courage, 
and  a  firmness  of  resolution  which  neither  dangers  nor  diffi- 
culties could  shake.  But  candor  will  allow  him  other  great  and 
valuable  endowments.  If  his  military  course  does  not  abound 
with  splendid  achievements,  it  exhibits  a  series  of  judicious 
measures  adapted  to  circumstances,  which  probably  saved  his 
country. 

In  his  civil  administration,  as  in  his  military  career,  ample  and 
repeated  proofs  were  exhibited  of  that  practical  good  sense,  of 
that  sound  judgment,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  rare,  and  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  valuable  quality  of  the  human  mind. 

No  man  has  ever  appeared  upon  the  theatre  of  public  action 
whose  integrity  was  more  incorruptible,  or  whose  principles  were 
more  perfectly  free  from  the  contamination  of  those  selfish  and 
unworthy  passions  which  find  their  nourishment  in  the  conflicts 
of  party.  Having  no  views  which  required  concealment,  his  real 
and  avowed  motives  were  the  same ;  and  his  whole  correspond- 
ence does  not  furnish  a  single  case  from  which  even  an  enemy 
would  infer  that  he  was  capable,  under  any  circumstances,  of 
stooping  to  the  employment  of  duplicity.  No  truth  can  be  uttered 
with  more  confidence  than  that  his  ends  were  always  upright,  and 
his  means  always  pure.  He  exhibits  the  rare  example  of  a  poli- 
tician to  whom  wiles  were  absolutely  unknown,  and  whose  profes- 
sions to  foreign  governments,  and  to  his  own  countrymen,  were 
always  sincere.  In  him  was  fully  exemplified  the  real  distinction, 
which  forever  exists,  between  wisdom  and  cunning,  and  the  im- 
portance as  well  as  truth  of  the  maxim  that ''  honesty  is  the  best 
policy." 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  great  events  which  have 
occurred  in  the  United  States,  under  the  auspices  of  Washington, 
without  ascribing  them,  in  some  measure,  to  hiri*  If  we  ask  the 
causes  of  the  prosperous  issue  of  a  war  against  the  successful  ter- 
mination of  which  there  were  so  many  probabilities ;  of  the  good 
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whieh  W10  prodnoed,  and  the  ill  which  was  avoided,  daring  an 
adminiatration  fated  to  contend  with  the  strongest  prejudices  that 
a  oombination  of  eircnmstanoes,  and  of  passions,  could  produce ; 
^  the  constant  &Tor  of  the  great  mass  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
of  the  confidence  which,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  they  re- 
posed in  him ;  the  answer,  so  &r  as  these  causes  may  be  found  in 
his  eharaetery  will  Ornish  a  lesson  well  meriting  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  candidates  for  political  fame. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  a  sound  judgment,  and  an  accurate 
discriminating  mind,  he  feared  not  that  laborious  attention  which 
made  him  perfectly  master  of  those  subjects,  in  all  their  rela- 
tions, on  which  he  was  to  decide ;  and  this  essential  quality  was 
guided  by  an  unTarying  sense  of  moral  right,  which  would  tole- 
rate the  emplojrment,  only,  of  those  means  that  would  bear  the 
most  rigid  examination ;  by  a  fairness  of  intention  which  neither 
Bought  nor  required  disguise :  and  by  a  purity  of  virtue  which 
was  not  only  untainted^  but  unsuspected. 


ALBXANBEB  HAMILTON,  1757—1804. 

Tm  distrngnulied  Btatennan,  jariflt,  soldier,  and  finuicier,  wu  born  in  Nevli, 
OM  of  the  West  India  Islands,  on  the  11  Ui  of  Jannaiy,  1757.  At  the  age  of 
nxtaen  he  eame  to  New  York,  and  soon  after  entered  Colombia  College.  He  re- 
iMmed  heVBy  however,  bat  a  short  time,  for  the  stirring  ante-Revolationaiy  events 
wwmly  ezetted  him,  and  ealied  him  from  those  aeademie  shades  into  the  duties 
sad  dangers  of  military  life.  He  was  little  more  than  eighteen  when  he  joined 
the  snny  aa  a  captain  of  artillery,  and  at  twenty  had  so  attracted  the  attention  of 
Wsshinigion,  Vy  his  writings  and  eloqnenoe  in  the  oanse  of  independenee,  that  he 
srierted  him  as  one  of  his  aids,  with  the  rank  of  lieotenant-ooloneL  He  remained 
IB  the  sffmy  daring  the  war,  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  eommander-in-ohief,  pos- 
seiaing  his  warm  affoetion  and  entire  confidence,  and  being  consulted  by  him  con- 
Btaolly  on  all  important  occasions.  In  1780,  he  was  married  to  the  second 
dsaghter  of  Oeneral  Sehnyler.'  In  1782,  he  withdrew  from  pablio  life,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  stady  of  law  in  New  York.  He  rose  rapidly  to  the  very  front 
rsak  of  the  profession,  and  was  again  called  into  pablio  life,  by  being  elected  by 
the  legiaiataie  of  New  York  to  the  Congress  of  Confederation  in  1782.  At  the 
end  of  the  aeasion,  he  resamed  the  aetire  duties  of  his  proibssion. 

Bat  a  man  of  such  consummate  abilities,  eloquence,  and  political  wisdom  could 
not  long  remain  in  private  when  great  national  interests  were  at  stake;  and 
aeeordingly,  in  1787,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  three  delegates  from  New  York 
to  the  Convention  for  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution.    His  influence 

■  8be  survived  her  hnsbsnd  for  half  a  century,  dying  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  at 
the  advaaeed  age  of  ninety-five. 
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in  this  hodj  ia  well  and  justlj  expressed  by  Gaizot,  wlio  says: — "There  is  not 
ono  element  of  order,  strength,  or  durability  in  the  Constitution  whieh  be  did  not 
powerfully  contribute  to  introduce,  and  caase  to  be  adopted."  After  the  a4Jonni* 
ment  of  the  Gonrention,  and  when  the  Constitution  was  before  the  legislafcnrea 
of  the  several  States  for  its  adoption,  ho,  in  co^jnnction  with  Madison  and  Jay, 
wrote  a  series  of  papers  explaining  and  defending  the  Tarions  provisions  of  that 
admirable  instrument.  These  essays  were  afterwards  collected  and  pnblished  ia 
a  volume  under  the  name  of  The  Federalist,^  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  pro* 
found  and  lucid  treatises  on  politics  that  have  over  been  written.  The  introduc- 
tion and  conclusion  are  from  the  pen  of  Hamilton,  who  also  assumed  the  main 
discussion  of  the  important  points  in  respect  to  taxation  and  revenne,  the  army 
and  militia,  the  power  of  the  Executive,  and  the  Judiciary. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Government^  Washington  showed  his  estimation 
of  Hamilton  by  appointing  him  to  fill  what  was  then  the  most  important  post, — 
overwhelmed  os  we  were  by  debt, — the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Hia 
various  reports,  while  he  filled  this  oflJce,  of  plans  for  the  restoration  of  pnblio 
credit,  on  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  manufactures,  on  the  necessity 
and  constitutionality  of  a  national  bank,  and  on  the  establishment  of  a  m!nt» 
have  given  him  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  first  statesmen  the  world  has  ever 
seen.' 

While  Hamilton  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, — ilie  French  Revolution  being 
then  at  its  height, — ^numerous  demagogues  were  active  in  their  efibrts  to  embroil 
ns  in  a  foreign  war.  But  this  pure  and  lofty  statesman  not  only  advised  the  pro- 
clamation of  neutrality  and  the  mission  of  John  Jay  to  England  to  conclude  a 
permanent  treaty  with  that  people,  but  also  wrote  for  the  public  prints  a  series  of 
admirable  papers,  signed  "  Pacificns"  and  **  Camillns,"  which  had  a  controlling 
influence  on  the  public  mind,  and  which  are  still  regarded  as  among  the  most 
profound  commentaries  which  have  i4>peared  on  the  principles  of  international 
law  and  policy  to  which  they  had  relation. 

When,  during  the  Presidency  of  John  Adams,  Washington  was  invited,  in  tho 
event  of  a  war  with  France,  to  the  command  of  the  national  forces,  he  accepted 
on  the  condition  that  Hamilton  should  be  second  in  command.  What  higher 
compliment  could  have  been  paid  him  ? 

We  now  come,  with  sadness,  to  the  closing  period  of  Hamilton's  life.  In  Jnne^ 
1804,  that  gifted  but  thoroughly  unprincipled  man,  Aaron  Burr,  then  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,^  who  saw  that  Hamilton  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambi- 
tious views,  and  who  for  some  time  had  thirsted  for  his  life,  addressed  to  him  a 
letter  demanding  his  acknowledgment  or  denial  of  certain  expressions  derogatory 

>  Of  tho  eighty -five  numbers  of  The  Federalist,  Nos.  2,  3,  4)  5,  54,  were  written 
by  John  Jay ;  Nos.  10,  14,  and  37  to  4S  inclusive—fourteen  in  all — ^by  James 
Madison ;  Nos.  18,  19,  and  20  by  Hamilton  and  Madiiion ;  and  all  the  rest,  nixty- 
three  in  number,  by  Hamilton. — Letter  from  John  C.  Hnmilton,  Ort.  22,  1858. 

3  It  was  in  allusion  to  these  masterly  state  papers  that  Daniel  Webster,  at  n 
public  dinner  in  New  York  in  1831,  said,  **  He  smote  the  rock  of  the  national  re- 
sources, and  abundant  streams  of  revenue  gushed  forth;  he  touched  the  dead 
corpse  of  tho  public  credit,  and  it  sprung  upon  its  feet" 

^  Burr  was  subsequently  tried  for  treason  in  attempting  to  form  a  new  republic, 
but  was  acquitted  for  the  want  of  sufficient  legal  evidence  to  convict  His  ambi- 
tion seemed  to  be  ^at  of  Satan : — "  Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven.** 
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to  his  «hmrmcter  which  ha  had  h«Mrd  thftt  HMailtoD  had  oied.  ComplUnoe  with 
thU  demand  HamUfcon  aod  all  hk  ln«nda  deemed  inadmimble,  and  Bnrr  Kiit 
him  a  ehallenga.  Though  oppoeed  on  principle  to  duelling,  he  felt  that  hia 
poeitioo  as  a  publie  man,  and  hie  high  rank  in  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
demanded  ite  aeeeptance.  Hij  wordi,  ae  found  in  a  pi4»er  written  the  day  before 
he  went  to  the  fatal  field,  are : — "  The  ability  to  be  in  future  neeful,  whether  in 
resisting  miaehief  or  eflecting  good  in  those  crises  in  our  publie  afiairs  which 
seem  likely  to  happen,  would  probably  be  inseparable  from  a  conformity  with 
publie  prejndiee  in  this  particular."  On  the  11th  of  July,  the  parties  met  at 
Hoboken,  and  Hamilton  fell,  mortally  wounded.  He  was  taken  home,  and  died 
the  next  daj ;  liTing  long  enough,  howerer,  to  disavow  all  intention  of  taking 
the  lifo  of  Burr,  and  to  declare  his  abhorrence  of  the  whole  transaction.  Almost 
his  last  words  were,  "I  hare  a  tender  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty 
through  the  merits  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrisi."' 

Hexl  t4>  Washington,  no  man  in  this  country  was  erer  so  universally  mourned. 
The  palpit,  the  bar,  and  the  press  teemed  with  discourses  commemorative  of  his 
ttslted  talenis  and  seifiees  and  virtues,  and  every  one  felt  that  America  had  lost 
man.  Said  the  great  end  pious  Fisher  Ames,  "My  soul  stifleni 
when  I  think  what  Hamilton  would  have  been !"' 

THE  NECESSITY   OF  A  NATIONAL  BANK.' 

I  «in  aware  of  all  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  public 
banka,  and  that  thej  are  not  without  enlightened  and  respectable 
opponents.  But  all  that  has  been  said  against  them  only  tends 
to  prove  that,  like  all  other  good  things^  they  are  subject  to  abuse. 


*  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  soon  after  Hamilton's  death,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Mason  thus 
wrote: — ^"The  greatest  stotesman  in  the  Western  World — perhaps  the  greatest 
man  of  the  age— has  been  cut  off  in  the  forty -eighth  year  of  his  life  by  the  mur- 
dcTooa  arm  of  Vice-President  Burr.  The  death  of  Hamilton  has  created  a  waste 
to  the  sphere  of  intellect  and  probity  which  a  century  will  hardly  fill  up.  He  has 
left  none  like  him, — no  seeond,  no  tiliird, — nobody  te  put  us  in  mind  of  him.  You 
can  have  no  conception  of  such  a  man  unless  you  knew  him.  One  burst  of  grief 
and  indignation  assails  the  murderer  from  every  comer  of  Uie  continent.  Political 
enemies  vie  with  friends  in  heaping  honors  upon  his  memory." 

*  Read  Life  and  Works  by  his  son,  J.  C.  Hamilton,  7  vols. ;  Eulogy  by  Bev. 
John  M«  Mason,  D.D. ;  Sketeh  of,  by  Fiiher  Ames ;  **  North  American  Review," 
liiL  70;  ''American  Quarterly,"  zv.  311.  WiUiam  Coleman,  the  editor  of  the 
**New  Tork  Evening  Pos^"  published  a  memorial  of  the  occasion  in  "A  Golleo- 
tiott  of  VtetJB  and  Documents  relative  to  the  Death  of  General  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, with  Orations,  Sermons,  and  Eulogies."  A  work  of  great  interest  and  value 
has  neently  been  published,  entitled  "History  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  traced  in  the  Writings  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  his  Con- 
temporaries, by  John  0.  Hamilton." 

*  From  a  letter  to  Robert  Morris,  dated  April  30,  1781,  when  the  financial  state 
of  oar  eonntiy  was  in  a  most  depressed  eoncUtlon.  The  letter  is  long,  and  one  of 
eoosammate  ability ;  going  into  deteils  how  the  bank  should  be  managed,  and 
what  checks  and  safeguards  should  be  adopted  to  place  it  on  an  enduring  founda- 
tion. This  *' splendid  plan,"  as  it  has  been  called,  shows  Hamilton's  vast  reach 
vf  mind  united  to  great  skill  in  practical  deteils,  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  single 

paoer  that  ever  eame  from  his  pen. 
"^  lia 
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and  when  abused  become  pernicious.  The  precious  metals,  by 
similar  arguments,  may  be  proved  to  be  injurious.  It  is  certain 
that  the  moneys  of  South  America  have  had  great  influence  in 
banishing  industry  from  Spain,  and  sinking  it  in  real  wealth  and 
importance.  Great  power,  commerce,  and  riches — or,  in  other 
words,  great  national  prosperity — ^may,  in  like  manner,  be  deno- 
minated evils ;  for  they  lead  to  insolence,  an  inordinate  ambition, 
a  vicious  luxury,  licentiousness  of  morals,  and  all  those  vices 
which  corrupt  a  government,  enslave  the  state,  and  precipitate  the 
ruin  of  a  nation.  But  no  wise  statesman  will  reject  the  good  from 
an  apprehension  of  the  ill.  The  truth  is,  in  human  affairs  there 
is  no  good  pure  and  unmixed.  Every  advantage  has  two  sides ; 
and  wisdom  consists  in  availing  ourselves  of  the  good,  and  guard- 
ing as  much  as  possible  against  the  bad. 

The  tendency  of  a  national  bank  is  to  increase  public  and  private 
credit.  The  former  gives  power  to  the  state  for  the  protection  of 
its  rights  and  interests,  and  the  latter  facilitates  and  extends  the 
operations  of  commerce  among  individuals.  Industry  is  increased, 
commodities  are  multiplied,  agriculture  and  manufactures  flourish ; 
and  herein  consists  the  true  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  state.  Most 
commercial  nations  have  found  it  necessary  to  institute  banks; 
and  they  have  proved  to  be  the  happiest  engines  that  ever  were 
invented  for  advancing  trade.  Venice,  Genoa,  Hamburg,  IIol- 
land,  and  England,  are  examples  of  their  utility.  They  owe  their 
riches,  commerce,  and  the  figure  they  have  made  at  different 
periods,  in  a  great  degree  to  this  source.  Great  Britain  is  in- 
debted for  the  immense  efforts  she  has  been  able  to  make  in  so 
many  illustrious  and  successful  wars,  essentially  to  that  vast  fabric 
of  credit  raised  on  this  foundation. 


THE  EXGELLENOT  OF  OUR  CONSTITUTION.^ 

After  all  our  doubts,  our  suspicions  and  speculations,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  the  subject  of  government,  we  must  return  at  last 
to  this  important  truth,  that  when  we  have  formed  a  constitution 
upon  free  principles,  when  we  have  given  a  proper  balance  to  the 
different  branches  of  administration,  and  fixed  representation  upon 
pure  and  equal  principles,  we  may  with  safety  Ornish  it  with  all 
tlie  powers  necessary  to  answer,  m  the  most  ample  manner,  the 
purposes  of  government.  The  great  objects  to  be  desired  are  a 
free  representation  and  mutual  checks.  When  these  are  obtained, 
all  our  apprehensions  of  the  extent  of  powers  are  unjust  and  ima- 
ginary.    What,  then,  is  the  structure  of  this  constitution  ?     One 

'  Proni  a  npeecb  delircred  in  the  New  York  Convcotion^  178S. 
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branch  of  the  legislature  is  to  be  elected  by  the  people, — bj  the 
same  people  who  ehooee  your  State  representatives.  Its  members 
are  to  hold  their  office  two  years,  and  then  return  to  their  consti- 
taenia.  Here,  sir,  the  people  gorem ;  here  they  act  by  their  im- 
mediate representatiyes.  You  have  also  a  senate,  constituted  by 
your  State  l^islatures,  by  men  in  whom  you  place  the  highest 
confidence,  and  forming  another  representative  branch.  Then, 
airain,  you  have  an  executive  magistrate,  the  president,  created  by 
a  form  of  election  which  merits  universal  admiration.  In  the 
form  of  this  government,  and  in  the  mode  of  legislation,  you  find 
all  the  checks  which  the  greatest  politicians  and  the  best  writers 
have  ever  conceived.  What  more  can  reasonable  men  desire? 
h  there  any  one  branch  in  which  the  whole  legislative  and  exe- 
cutive powers  are  lodged?  No.  The  legislative  authority  is 
M^  in  three  distinct  branches,  properly  balanced;  the  exe- 
cutive authority  is  divided  between  two  branches ;  and  the  judicial 
L<(  {(till  reserved  for  an  independent  body,  who  hold  their  offices 
daring  good  behavior.  This  organization  is  so  complex,  so  skil- 
fully contrived,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  an  impolitic  or 
wicked  measure  should  pass  the  great  scrutiny  with  success. 
Xow,what  do  gentlemen  mean  by  coming  forward  and  declaiming 
against  this  government  ?  Why  do  they  say  we  ought  to  limit 
it«  powers,  to  disable  it,  and  to  destroy  its  capacity  of  blessing  the 
pct^ple  ?  Has  philosophy  suggested,  has  experience  taught,  that 
each  a  government  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  every  thing 
ner-essary  for  the  good  of  society  ?  Sir,  when  you  have  divided 
and  nicely  balanced  the  departments  of  government;  when  you 
have  strongly  connected  the  virtue  of  your  rulers  with  their  inte- 
rest; when,  in  short,  you  have  rendered  your  system  as  perfect  as 
human  forms  can  be, — ^YOU  must  place  confidence,  you  must 

GIVE  POWEB.. 

CHARACTER   OF   BklAJOR  ANDRE. 

There  was  something  singularly  interesting  in  the  character 
and  fortunes  of  Andre.  To  an  excellent  understanding,  well  im- 
proved by  education  and  travel,  he  united  a  peculiar  elegance  of 
mind  and  manners,  and  the  advantage  of  a  pleasing  person.  'Tis 
said  he  possessed  a  pretty  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  had  himself 
attained  some  proficiency  in  poetry,  music,  and  painting.  His 
knowledge  appeared  without  ostentation,  and  embellished  by  a 
diffidence  that  rarely  accompanies  so  many  talents  and  accom- 
plishments, which  left  you  to  suppose  more  than  appeared.  Uis 
flentiments  were  elevated,  and  inspired  esteem ;  they  had  a  soft- 
ness that  conciliated  affection.  His  elocution  was  handsome ;  his 
address   easy,   polite,  and   insinuating.      By  his   merit,  he  had 
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acquired  the  anlimited  confidence  of  his  general,  and  was  making 
a  rapid  progress  in  military  ranb  and  reputation.  But  in  the 
height  of  his  career,  flushed  with  new  hopes  from  the  execution, 
of  a  project  the  most  heneficial  to  his  party  that  could  be  devised, 
he  was  at  once  precipitated  from  the  summit  of  prosperity,  and 
saw  all  the  expectations  of  his  ambition  blastedi  and  himself 
ruined. 

The  character  I  have  given  of  him  is  drawn  partly  from  what 
I  saw  of  him  myself,  and  partly  from  information.  I  am  awaro 
that  a  man  of  real  merit  is  never  seen  in  do  favorable  a  light  as 
through  the  medium  of  adversity ;  the  clouds  that  surround  him 
are  shades  that  set  off  his  good  qualities.  Misfortune  outs  dowa 
the  little  vanities  that,  in  prosperous  times,  serve  as  so  many 
spots  in  his  virtues,  and  gives  a  tone  of  humility  that  makes  his 
worth  more  amiable.  His  spectators,  who  enjoy  a  happier  lot,  are 
less  prone  to  detract  from  it  through  envy,  and  are  more  disposed, 
by  compassion,  to  give  him  the  credit  he  deserves^  and  perhaps 
even  to  magnify  it. 

I  speak  not  of  Andre's  conduct  in  this  affiur  as  a  philosopher, 
but  as  a  man  of  the  world.  The  authorized  maxims  and  practices 
of  war  are  the  satires  of  human  nature.  They  countenance  almost 
every  species  of  seduction  as  well  as  violence ;  and  the  general 
who  can  make  most  traitors  in  the  army  of  his  adversary  is  fre> 
quently  most  applauded.  On  this  scale  we  acquit  Andre,  while 
we  could  not  but  condemn  him  if  we  were  to  examine  his  con- 
duct by  the  sober  rules  of  philosophy  and  moral  rectitude.  It  is, 
however,  a  blemish  on  his  fame  that  he  once  intended  to  prosti- 
tute a  flag ;  about  this,  a  man  of  nice  honor  ought  to  have  had  a 
scruple;  but  the  temptation  was  great;  let  his  misfortunes  cast  a 
veil  over  his  error. 

CHARACTEB   OF  GENERAL   GREENE.* 

As  a  man,  the  virtues  of  Nathaniel  Greene  are  admitted ;  as  a 
patriot,  he  holds  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank ;  as  a  statesman,  ho 
18  praised ;  as  a  soldier,  he  is  admired.  But  in  the  two  last  cha- 
racters, especially  in  the  last  but  one,  his  reputation  fidls  far  below 
his  desert.  It  required  a  longer  life,  and  still  greater  oppor- 
tunities, to  have  enabled  him  to  exhibit,  in  full  day,  the  vast — ^I 
had  almost  said  the  enormous — ^powers  of  his  mind. 


*  Nathaniel  Greene,  a  mi^or-general  in  tbe  Rerolnlionarj  army,  wan  bom  in 
Warwick,  R.I.,  in  1742,  and  d^  in  1785.  In  the  tenth  Tolame  of  tbe  second 
Miiee  of  **  Sparks'p  American  Biograpbj"  will  be  found  a  well-writtco  life,  by  hia 
mndson,  George  Washington  Oreene,  who  ia  engaged  in  preparing  a  much  ftiller 
Eiographjr,  to  be  eompletad  in  fix  rolnmea. 
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The  termi nation  of  the  American  war — ^not  too  soon  for  his 
wishes,  nor  for  the  welfiire  of  his  country,  hat  too  soon  for  his 
glory — pat  an  end  to  his  military  career.  The  sadden  terminv 
tion  of  his  life  cat  him  off  from  those  scenes  which  the  progress 
of  a  new,  immense,  and  unsettled  empire  could  not  fidl  to  open  to 
the  complete  exertion  of  that  universal  and  pervading  genius 
which  qualified  him  not  less  for  the  senate  than  for  the  field.  *  * 

General  Greene,  descended  from  reputable  parents,  but  not 
placed  by  birth  in  that  elevated  rank  which,  under  a  monarchy, 
is  the  only  sure  road  to  those  employments  that  give  activity  and 
Boope  to  abilities,  must,  in  all  probability,  have  contented  himself 
with  the  humble  lot  of  a  private  citizen,  or,  at  most,  with  the 
contracted  sphere  of  an  elective  office  in  a  colonial  and  dependent 
government,  scarcely  conscious  of  the  resources  of  his  own  mind, 
had  not  the  violated  rights  of  his  country  called  him  to  act  a  part 
on  a  more  splendid  and  more  ample  theatre. 

Happily  for  America,  he  hesitated  not  to  obey  the  call.  The 
vigor  of  his  genius,  corresponding  with  the  importance  of  the 
prize  to  be  contended  for,  overcame  the  natural  moderation  of  his 
temper ;  and  though  not  hurried-  on  by  enthusiasm,  but  animated 
by  an  enlightened  sense  of  the  value  of  free  government,  he  cheer- 
folly  resolved  to  stake  his  fortune,  his  hopes,  his  life,  and  his 
honor,  upon  an  enterprise  of  the  danger  of  which  he  knew  the 
whole  magnitude, — in  a  cause  which  was  worthy  of  the  toils  and 
of  the  blood  of  heroes. 

The  sword  having  been  appealed  to  at  Lexington  as  the  arbiter 
of  the  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  Greene 
shortly  after  marched,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  to  join  the 
American  forces  at  Cambridge,  determined  to  abide  the  awful  de- 
cision. 

He  waa  not  long  there  before  the  discerning  eye  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fabins  marked  him  out  as  the  object  of  his  confidence. 

His  abilities  entitled  him  to  a  pre-eminent  share  in  the  councils 
of  his  Chief.  He  gained  it,  and  he  preserved  it,  amidst  all  the 
cherjuered  varieties  of  military  vicissitude,  and  in  defiance  of  all 
the  intrigues  of  jealous  and  aspiring  rivals. 

As  long  as  the  measures  which  conducted  us  safely  through  the 
first  most  critical  stages  of  the  war  shall  be  remembered  with 
approbation }  as  long  as  the  enterprises  of  Trenton  and  Princeton 
shall  be  regarded  as  the  dawnings  of  that  bright  day  which  after- 
wards broke  forth  with  such  resplendent  lustre ;  as  long  as  the 
almost  magic  operations  of  the  remainder  of  that  memorable  win- 
ter, distinguished  not  more  by  these  events  than  by  the  extraor- 
dinary spectacle  of  a  powerful  army  straitened  within  narrow 
limits  by  the  phantom  of  a  military  force,  and  never  permitted  to 
transgress  those  limits  with  impunit} ,  in  which  skill  supplied  th» 
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place  of  means,  and  diBpoeition  was  the  snbstitnte  for  an  anny ; 
as  long,  I  say,  as  these  operations  shall  continue  to  be  the  objects 
of  cariosity  and  wonder,  so  long  ought  the  name  of  Grreene  to  be 
revered  by  a  grated  countiy. 


FISHER  AMBS,  1758—1808. 

Fbw  statennen  of  thia  or  any  other  conntry  liare  passed  through  the  periloiis 
arena  of  politics  with  a  character  and  reputation  so  nnsnUied  as  Fisher  Ames. 
He  was  the  jonngest  son  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ames,  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  and 
was  bom  in  that  ancient  town,  April  9,  1758.  He  was  bat  six  yean  old  when  he 
lost  his  father;  bat  his  mother,  as  if  "anticipating  the  fotore  lastie  of  the  jewel 
eonunitted  to  her  care,"  straggled  brayely  with  her  narrow  eircnmstanees  in  order 
to  give  him  a  literaiy  edaoation.  She  lived  to  be  a  witness  of  his  eminenoe,  to 
nceire  the  expressions  of  his  filial  piety,  and  to  weep  OTer  his  grave. 

At  the  oompletion  of  his  twelfth  year,  he  was  admitted  to  Harvard  College, 
whefe  he  distingaished  himself  yoang  as  he  was,  by  his  stadioas  habits  and  hw 
classical  attainments;  and  he  passed  through  that  ordeal,  so  trying  for  yoonir 
men,  with  a  character  unstained  by  any  vice.  After  leaving  college,  he  engaged 
In  the  basiness  of  instruction,  and  for  three  or  four  years  employed  his  tame  partly 
in  teaching  others,  and  partly  in  reviewing  his  studies  and  adding  new  stores  to 
his  stock  of  knowledge.  At  length  he  entered  the  oflBce  of  William  Tudor,  Esq., 
of  Boston,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1781  commenced  practice  at  Dedham. 

Hr.  Ames  entered  upon  his  professional  duties  at  a  very  eventftd  period  of  our 
hlltory.  From  the  outset  of  his  career  he  was  ever  the  warm,  consistent,  and 
able  friend  of  constitutional  liberty ;  and  when  resistance  to  law,  in  Massachu- 
setts, broke  out  into  open  rebeUion,  he  wrote  a  series  of  essays  in  the  "  tadepeudent 
Chronicle,"  published  in  Boston,  under  the  signatures  of  **  Lucius  Junius  Brutus*' 
and  "Camillus,"  to  animate  the  Government  to  decision  and  energy.  TheM 
pieces  were  pronounced  to  be  the  production  of  no  common  mind  ;*  and  when 
traced  to  Mr.  Ames,  the  eyes  of  leading  men  in  the  State  were  turned  to  him  as 
one  destined  to  render  the  most  important  services  to  his  country. 

In  1788  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Convention  for  ratify- 
ing the  Federal  Constitution.  In  this  body  he  displayed  so  much  talent  and 
sound  political  wisdom  that  he  was  selected  by  the  friends  of  the  then  new 
Oovemment  to  assist  in  its  organisation,  and  he  was  accordingly  chosen  the  firnt 
representative  to  Congress  from  the  district  of  Suffolk,  which  included  the  capital 
of  the  State.  During  the  whole  of  Washington's  administration,  he  continued  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  though  his  health  was  feeble,  he 
took  an  active  and  responsible  part  in  every  important  question,  giTing  all  his 
time  and  all  his  powers  to  public  business ;  and  such  were  his  abilities  and  such  his 
enlarged  views,  united  to  sound  moral  and  Christian  principles,  that  no  member 
of  the  House  exerted  a  greater  influence.  The  greatest  speech  that  he  deliveied 
in  that  body — and,  indeed,  ike  speech  of  that  session  of  the  fourth  Congrasa— was 
that  on  the  appropriation  for  the  British  treaty, — more  generally  known  as  "  Jwj'u 
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tiiaty.**'  For  many  monOif  lie  bad  bera  linkiDg  under  bodilj  infirmity ;  and 
thoQgli  he  had  attanded  the  long  and  intereeting  debate  on  a  qnertion  involring 
the  priBeiplee  of  the  Constitation  and  the  peaee  of  the  United  Skateiy  it  was  feared 
ho  woold  bo  mahlo  to  epeah.  He  himself  had  no  design  of  speaking,  feeling 
■ttcrly  moqnal  to  the  elbrt.  But  when  the  time  eame  for  taking  a  vote  so  big 
vith  eoBseqaeneeSr  his  emotions  would  not  snfler  him  to  be  silent ;  and,  pale,  weak, 
and  trariatrni  as  he  was,  he  rose  and  delivered  that  speeeb,  which,  for  chaste  die- 
tiosy  argmnentatiTe  reasoning,  high-toned  morally,  and  impassioned  eloqaenoe^ 
has  not  its  snperior  in  oar  legislatiTe  history.' 

At  the  dose  of  the  session,  in  the  spring  of  170<(,  Mr.  Ames  traTcUed  for  bis 
health,  which  he  regained  so  Ihr  as  to  enable  bim  to  attend  the  next  session  of 
Coogreas;  after  which  he  declined  anoUier  election,  and  retired  to  his  faTorite 
w irideaoa,  "to  e^)oy  repose  in  the  bosom  of  bis  DunOy,  and  to  nnite,  with  his 
I>factiee  as  a  lawyer,  those  mral  occnpations  in  which  be  delighted."  His  interest 
in  pablie  alEun,  bowerer,  did  not  cease;  and  his  pen  was  almost  constantly 
ciBpioyed  in  writing  political  essays  for  the  papers  of  the  day,  in  defence  and  enp- 
purt  of  the  principles  of  the  Federal  party,  of  which  be  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tiagaiaiiad  members;*  and  when  Washington,  the  illnstrions  bead  of  that  party, 
died,  Mr.  Ames  prononneed  his  eology  before  the  Legislatnre  of  Massachusetts. 

In  180^  Mr.  Ames  was  chosen  President  of  Harrard  College,  bnt  bis  feeble 
health  woold  not  allow  him  to  accept  the  high  honor.  At  length  his  disease  began 
to  seake  more  rapid  strides.  With  great  calmness  and  Christian  resignation  be 
saw  hia  end  approaching.  He  was  fully  prepared  to  die,  as  he  had  lired  the  life  of  a 
Christian,  and  his  &ith  grew  stronger  as  his  body  grew  weaker;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  of  July,  1808,  the  Inrthday  of  the  independence  of  that  country 


'  It  was  delirered  April  28, 1796,  in  support  of  the  following  motion : — 

**  Remoived,  That  it  is  expedient  to  pass  the  laws  necessary  to  carry  into  eiTect 
the  treaty  lately  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  the  King  of  Great 
Britain." 

*  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  in  his  autobiography,  thus  speaks  of  Ames's  eloquence : 
— **  He  was  decidedly  one  of  the  most  splendid  rhetoricians  of  the  age.  Two  of 
hM  vpeeehcs,  in  s  special  manner, — that  on  Jay's  treaty,  and  that  usually  called 
bii!  *  tomahawk  speech,'  (because  it  included  some  resplendent  passages  on  Indian 
maoracres,) — were  the  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  specimens  of  eloquence  I 
hare  erer  heard :  yet  hare  I  listened  to  some  of  the  most  celebrated  speakers  in 
the  British  Parliament ;  among  others,  to  Wilberforce  and  Mackintosl^  Plnnket, 
Bmo^am,  and  Csnning.  Dr.  Priestley,  who  was  familiar  with  the  oratory  of 
Pitt  the  tether  and  Ktt  the  son,  and  also  with  that  of  Burke  and  Fox,  made  to 
myself  the  acknowledgment  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  the  speech  of  Ames  on 
i^e  Ilritish  trea^  was  the  most  bewitching  piece  of  pariiamentsoy  oratory  be  bad 
ever  listened  to.'" 

>  la  a  letter  to  Thomas  Dwight,  dated  October  2A,  1803,  be  thus  writes :—"  Our 
cmatry  is  too  big  for  union,  too  sordid  fur  patriotism,  too  democratic  for  liberty. 
What  is  to  become  of  it  He  who  made  it  best  knows.  Its  vice  will  goTem  it  by 
practising  upon  its  folly.  This  is  ordained  for  democracies.  The  men  who  hare 
the  best  principles,  and  those  who  act  from  the  worst,  will  talk  alike,  except  only 
that  the  latter  will  exceed  the  former  in  fervor.  But  the  language  of  deceit, 
tboQgh  stale  and  exposed  to  detection,  will  deoeire  as  long  as  the  multitude  lore 
flat:«rry  better  than  restraint" 

HU  B9»ag  tm  the  Dan;fer»  of  Ameriean  Liberty  is  replete  with  souLd  politicsl 
wisdrim;  and  well  would  it  be  for  our  nation  if  it  would  heed  its  counsels  and  its 
warn  lags. 
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wbicb  he  so  ardently  loTed,  and  for  whose  best  interests  he  bad  so  faithfallj 
labored,  be  resigned  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  gare  it. 

Fisher  Ames  was  a  truly  great  man.  None  of  onr  statesmen  hare  united,  to 
talents  and  attainments  of  so  high  an  order,  a  private  oharaeter  of  greater  pnrity, 
or  a  deeper  sense  of  moral  and  religions  obligation.  He  was  a  close  student 
of  the  Bible,  an  admirer  of  onr  translation  for  the  parity  of  its  English,  -and 
deeply  lamented  the  growing  disuse  of  it  in  our  schools.  He  thought  that  chil- 
dren should  be  made  acquainted  with  its  important  truths,  and  said,  **  I  will 
hazard  the  assertion  that  no  man  erer  did  or  ever  will  become  truly  eloquent 
without  being  a  constant  reader  of  the  Bible,  and  an  admirer  of  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  its  language."  "  It  is  happy  for  mankind,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  when  those  who  engage  admiration  deserve  esteem ;  for  rice  and  folly  derive  a 
pernicious  influence  from  an  alliance  with  qualities  that  naturally  command  ap- 
plause. In  the  character  of  Mr.  Ames,  the  circle  of  the  virtues  seems  to  be  com« 
plete,  and  each  virtue  in  its  proper  place."* 

THE  OBLIGATIONS   OF   NATIONAL   FAITH. 

Mr.  Chnirman : — ^The  question  before  us  seems  at  last  to  re- 
solve itself  to  this :  Shall  we  break  the  treaty  ?'  The  treaty 
is  bad,  fatally  bad,  is  the  cry.  It  sacrifices  the  interest,  the 
honor,  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  the  faith  of 
our  engagements  to  France.  If  we  listen  to  the  clamor  of  party 
intemperance,  the  evils  are  of  a  number  not  to  be  counted,  and  of 
a  nature  not  to  be  borne,  even  in  idea.  The  language  of  passion 
and  exaggeration  may  silence  that  of  sober  reason  in  other  places ; 
it  has  not  done  it  here.  The  question  here  is,  whether  the 
treaty  be  really  so  very  fatal  as  to  oblige  the  nation  to  break  its 
faith. 

I  lay  down  two  rules,  which  ought  to  guide  us  in  this  case. 

'  Read  the  Life  of  Mr.  Ames,  prefixed  to  his  works,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkland, 
President  of  Harvard  University,  one  of  the  best-written  pieces  of  biography  in 
our  language.  Also,  "Works  of  Fisher  Ames,  with  a  Selection  from  bis  Speeches 
and  Correspondence  ;  edited  by  bis  Son,  Seth  Ames;"  a  beautiful  edition,  pub- 
liithed  by  Little,  Brown  A  Co.,  Boston. 

'  The  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  Jsy's  celebrated  treaty  is 
perhaps  the  most  memorable  that  ever  occurred  in  that  body,  and,  we  may  add, 
one  of  the  most  important;  for  the  great  question  was  then  discussed  whether  a 
treaty  would  be  valid  without  the  approbation  of  the  House.  Those  who  were  in 
the  affirmative  of  this  question  argued,  from  the  Constitution,  that  the  treaty  was 
already  made,  and  could  not  be  broken  without  breaking  the  faith  of  the  nation ; 
for  the  Constitution  vests  the  power  of  making  treaties  in  the  President,  by  ami 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Those  in  the  negative  argued  that,  if 
the  President  and  Senate  could  make  treaties  without  the  assistance  of  the  Hou!>c, 
they  might  absorb  all  .legislative  power.  The  treaty  itself,  too,  was  made  a  !*nb- 
Ject  of  bitter  animadversion  by  one  party.  For  a  comprehenstive  account  of  the 
whole  debate,  see  "  Pitkin's  Political  and  Civil  History  of  the  United  States,**  vol. 
ii.  page  442.  It  is  now  seen  that  the  treaty  obtained  as  much  for  us  as,  from  nil 
einnimstances,  we  could  have  looked  for,  while  it  has  proved,  in  its  application, 
eiuiuuDtly  beneficial  to  us. 
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Hie  tremtj  most  appear  to  be  bed,  not  merely  in  the  petty  details, 
but  in  its  character,  principle,  and  mass ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
thia  ought  to  be  ascertained  by  the  decided  and  general  concur- 
renoe  of  the  enlightened  public.  I  confess  there  seems  to  me 
something  Tory  like  ridicole  thrown  over  the  debate,  by  the  dis- 
cussion Of  the  articles  in  detail. 

The  ludecided  point  is,  shall  we  break  our  &ith?  and  while  onr 
eonntry  and  enlightened  Europe  await  the  issue,  with  more  than 
enrioeity,  we  are  employed  to  gather  piece-meed,  and  article  by 
article,  £rom  the  instrument,  a  justification  for  the  deed,  by  trivial 
ealcolafcions  of  commercial  profit  and  loss.  This  is  little  worthy 
of  the  subject,  of  this  body,  or  of  the  nation.  If  the  treaty  is 
bad,  it  will  appear  to  be  so  in  its  mass.  Evil,  to  a  fatal  extreme, 
if  that  be  its  tendency,  requires  no  proof;  it  brings  it.  Extremes 
speak  lor  themselves,  and  make  their  own  law.  Few  men  of  any 
reputation  for  sense,  among  those  who  say  the  treaty  is  bad,  will 
put  that  reputation  so  much  at  hasard  as  to  pretend  that  it  is  so 
extremely  bad  as  to  warrant  and  require  a  vioUtion  of  the  public 
Uth. 

In  the  next  place,  will  the  state  of  public  opinion  justify  the 
deed  ?  No  government,  not  even  a  despotism,  will  break  its  faith 
without  some  pretext ;  and  it  must  be  plausible, — ^it  must  be  such 
as  will  carry  the  public  opinion  along  with  it.  Reasons  of  policy, 
if  not  of  morality,  dissuade  even  Turkey  and  Algiers  from  breaches 
of  tieaty  in  mere  wantonness  of  perfidy,  in  open  contempt  of  the 
leproaches  of  their  subjects.  Surely  a  popular  government  will 
not  proceed  more  arbitrarily,  as  it  is  more  free ;  nor  with  less 
shame  or  scruple  in  proportion  as  it  has  better  morals.  It  will 
not  proceed  against  the  &ith  of  treaties  at  all,  unless  the  strong 
and  decided  sense  of  the  nation  shall  pronounce,  not  simply  that 
the  treaty  is  not  advantageous,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  broken  and 
annulled. 

Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  the  opposers  of  this  treaty  complain 
thai  the  West  Indies  are  not  laid  open  ?  Why  do  they  lament 
that  any  restriction  is  stipulated  on  the  commerce  of  the  East 
Indies  ?  Why  do  they  pretend  that  if  they  reject  this  and  insist 
upon  more,  more  will  be  accomplished  ?  Let  us  be  explicit : 
more  would  not  satisfy.  If  all  was  granted,  would  not  a  treaty 
of  amity  with  Great  JBritain  still  be  obnoxious  ?  Have  we  not 
this  instant  heard  it  urged  a^dnst  our  envoy  that  he  was  not 
ardent  enough  in  his  hatred  of  Great  Britain  ?  A  treaty  of  amity 
is  condemned  because  it  was  not  made  by  a  foe,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  one.  The  sam#  gentleman,  at  the  same  instant,  repeats  a  very 
prevailing  objection,  that  no  treaty  should  be  made  with  the 
enemy  of  France.  No  treaty,  exclaim  others,  should  be  made 
with  a  monarch  or  a  despot ;  there  will  be  no  naval  security  while 
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those  sea-robbers  domineer  on  the  ocean :  their  den  must  be  de 
stroyed ;  that  nation  must  be  extirpated. 

I  like  this,  sir,  because  it  is  sincerity.  With  feelings  snch  as 
these,  we  do  not  pant  for  treaties.  Such  passions  seek  nothing, 
and  will  be  content  with  nothing,  but  the  destmctton  of  their 
object.  If  a  treaty  left  King  Greorge  his  island,  it  wonld  not 
answer, — no,  not  if  he  stipnii^ed  to  pay  rent  for  it.  It  has  even 
been  said,  the  world  ought  to  rejoice  if  Britain  was  sunk  in  the 
sea;  if,  where  there  are  now  men,  and  wealth,  and  laws,  and 
liberty,  there  was  no  more  than  a  sandbank  for  the  searmonsters 
to  fatten  on^  a  space  for  the  storms  of  the  ocean  to  mingle  in 
conflict. 

PATRIOTISM. 

What  is  patriotism  ?  Is  it  a  narrow  affection  for  the  spot  where 
a  man  was  bom  f  Are  the  rery  clods  where  we  tread  entitled  to 
this  ardent  preference  beoause  the^  are  greener  ?  No,  sir :  this 
is  not  the  character  of  the  virtue,  and  it  soars  higher  for  its  object. 
It  is  an  extended  self-love,  mingling  with  all  the  enjoyments  of 
life,  and  twisting  itself  with  the  minutest  filaments  of  the  heart. 
It  is  thus  we  obey  the  laws  of  society,  because  they  are  the  laws 
of  virtue.  In  their  authority  we  see,  not  the  array  of  force  and 
terror,  but  &e  venerable  image  of  our  country's  honor.  Every 
good  citisen  makes  that  honor  his  own,  and  cherishes  it  not  only 
as  precious,  but  as  saored.  He  is  willing  to  risk  his  life  in  its 
defence,  and  is  conscious  that  he  gains  protection  while  he  gives 
it ;  for  what  rights  of  a  citisen  will  be  doomed  inviolable  when  a 
State  renounces  the  principles  that  constitute  their  security  ?  Or, 
if  his  life  should  not  be  invaded,  what  would  its  enjoyments  be  in 
a  country  odious  in  the  eyes  of  strangers  and  di^onored  in  his 
own  ?  Could  he  look  with  affection  and  veneration  to  such  a 
country  as  his  parent  ?  The  sense  of  having  one  would  die  within 
him ;  he  would  blush  for  his  patriotism,  if  he  retained  any^  and 
justly,  for  it  would  be  a  vice.  He  would  be  a  banished  man  in 
his  native  land. 


WASHINGTON  AS  A  CIVILIAN. 

However  his  military  £une  may  excite  the  wonder  of  mankind, 
it  is  chiefly  by  his  civil  magistracy  that  Washington's  example 
will  instruct  them.  Great  generals  have  arisen  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  and  perhaps  most  in  those  of  despotism  and  darkness.  In 
times  of  violence  and  convulsion,  they  rise,  by  the  force  of  the 
whirlwind,  high  enough  to  ride  in  it  and  direct  the  storm.  Like 
meteors,  they  glare  on  the  black  clouds  with  a  splendor  that,  while 
it  daxzles  and  terrifies,  makes  nothing  visible  but  the  darkness. 
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Tbe  fiune  of  beroes  is  indeed  growing  vulgar :  tbey  mnltiply  in 
eyerj  long  war ;  they  stand  in  history,  and  thicken  in  their  ranks 
afanost  as  undistingaished  as  their  own  soldiers. 

But  such  a  chief  magistrate  as  Washington  appears  like  the 
pole-etar  in  a  elear  sky,  to  direct  the  «kiliVil  statesman.  His  pre- 
aidency  will  form  aa  epoch,  and  be  distingnished  as  the  i^e  of 
Waahugton.  Already  it  assumes  its  high  place  in  the  political 
region.  Like  the  milky  way,  it  whitens  along  its  allotted  portion 
of  the  faemispliere.  The  latest  generations  of  men  will  survey, 
throBgh  the  telescope  of  history,  the  space  where  so  many  virtues 
blend  their  rays,  and  delight  to  separate  them  into  groups  and 
distinct  TirtoeB.  As  the  best  illustratioB  of  them,  the  living 
moQiimeBt  to  which  the  first  of  patriots  would  have  chosen  to 
consign  his  fiune,  it  is  my  earnest  prayer  to  heaven  that  our 
eountry  may  subsist,  even  to  that  late  day,  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
liberty  and  happiness,  and  mingle  its  mild  glory  with  Washington's. 

CHASACTEB  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS. 

It  seems  as  if  newspaper  wares  were  made  to  suit  a  market  as 
much  as  any  other.  The  starers,  and  wonderers,  and  gapers 
engross  a  very  large  share  of  the  attention  of  all  the  sons  of  the 
type.  Extraordinary  events  multiply  upon  us  surprisingly. 
Gaiettes,  it  is  seriously  to  be  feared,  will  not  long  allow  room  to 
any  thing  that  is  not  loathsome  or  shocking.  A  newspaper  is 
pronounced  to  be  very  lean  and  destitute  of  matter  if  it  contains 
no  aoooant  of  murders,  suicides,  prodigies,  or  monstrous  births. 

Some  of  these  tales  excite  horror,  and  others  disgust ;  yet  the 
ftehion  reigns,  like  a  tyrant,  to  relish  wondera,  and  almost  to 
reliah  nothing  else.  Is  this  a  reasonable  taste  ?  or  is  it  monstrous 
and  worthy  of  ridicule?  Is  the  history  of  Newgate  the  only  one 
worth  reading  ?  Are  oddities  only  to  be  hunted  ?  Pray,  tell  us, 
men  of  ink,  if  our  free  presses  are  to  diffuse  in/ormationy  and  we, 
the  poor,  ignorant  people,  can  get  it  no  other  way  than  by  news- 
papers, what  knowledge  we  are  to  elean  from  the  blundering  lies, 
or  the  tiresome  truths  about  thunder-storms,  that^  strange  to  tell 
kill  oxen  or  bum  bams. 

Surely  extraordinary  events  have  not  the  best  title  to  our  stu- 
dious attention.  To  study  nature  or  man,  we  ought  to  know 
things  that  are  in  the  ordinary  course,  not  the  unaccountable 
things  that  happen  out  of  it.  *  '^  '^ 

Some  of  the  shocking  articles  in  the  papers  raise  simple,  and 
very  simple,  wonder ;  some,  terror ;  and  some,  horror  and  disgust. 
Now,  what  instruction  is  there  in  these  endless  wonders  ?  Who 
is  the  wiser  or  happier  for  reading  the  accounts  of  them  ?  On 
the  oontnuy,  do  they  not  shock  tender  minds  and  addle  shallow 
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brains  ?  Tkej  make  a  thousand  old  maids,  and  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand booby  boys,  afraid  to  go  to  bed  alone.  Worse  than  this 
happens ;  for  some  ecoentric  minds  are  turned  to  mischief  by  such 
accounts  as  they  receiye  of  troops  of  incendiaries  burning  oar 
cities :  the  spirit  of  imitation  is  contagious,  and  boys  are  found 
unaccountably  bent  to  do  as  men  do.  When  the  man  flew  from 
the  steeple  of  the  North  Church,  fifty  years  ago,  every  unlucky 
boy  thought  of  nothing  but  flying  from  a  sign-post. 

£  very  horrid  story  in  a  newspaper  produces  a  shock }  but,  after 
some  time,  this  shock  lessens.  At  length,  such  stories  are  so  far 
from  giving  pain  that  they  rather  raise  curiosity,  and  we  desire 
nothing  so  much  as  the  particulars  of  terrible  tragedies.  To 
wonder  is  as  easy  as  to  stare,  and  the  most  vacant  mind  is  the 
most  in  need  of  such  resources  as  cost  no  trouble  of  scrutiny  or 
reflection ;  it  is  a  sort  of  food  for  idle  curiosity  that  is  readily 
chewed  and  digested. 

Now,  Messrs.  Printers,  I  pray  the  whole  honorable  craft  to 
banish  as  many  murders,  and  horrid  accidents,  and  monstrous 
births,  and  prodigies,  from  their  gazettes,  as  their  readers  will 
permit  them;  and,  by  degrees,  to  coax  them  back  to  contemplate 
life  and  manners,  to  consider  common  events  with  some  common 
sense,  and  to  study  nature  where  she  can  be  known,  rather  than 
in  those  of  her  ways  where  she  really  is,  or  is  represented  to  be, 
inexplicable. 

Bo9Um  Palladium,  October,  1801. 


CHARACTER  OF  HAMILTON. 

In  all  the  different  stations  in  which  a  life  of  active  usefulness 
placed  Hamilton,  we  find  him  not  more  remarkably  distinguished 
by  the  extent,  than  by  the  variety  and  versatility,  of  his  talents. 
In  every  place  he  made  it  apparent  that  no  other  man  could  have 
filled  it  so  well ;  and  in  times  of  critical  importance,  in  which 
alone  he  desired  employment,  his  services  were  justly  deemed  ab- 
solutely indispensable.  As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  his  was 
the  powerful  spirit  that  presided  over  the  chaos. 

**  Confiision  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  Uproar 
Stood  ruled.*' 

Indeed,  in  organising  the  Federal  Oovemment,  in  1789,  every 
man  of  either  sense  or  candor  will  allow,  the  difficulties  seemed 
greater  than  the  first-rate  abilities  could  surmount.  The  event  has 
shown  that  his  abilities  were  greater  than  those  difficulties.  He 
surmounted  them;  and  Washington's  administration  was  the  most 
wise  and  beneficent,  the  most  prosperous,  and  ought  to  be  the 
mnst  popular,  that  ever  was  intrusted  with  the  affiurs  of  a  nation. 
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Great  as  was  Washington's  merit,  mucli  of  ii  in  plan,  much  in 
execation,  will  of  coarse  devolve  npon  his  minister. 

As  a  lawyer,  his  ooraprehensive  genius  reached  the  principles 
of  his  profession ;  he  oompaased  its  extent,  he  fathomed  its  pro* 
fbimd,  perhaps,  eiren  more  familiarly  and  easily  than  the  ordinary 
ni)ef»  of  its  practice.  With  most  men  law  is  a  tnule ;  with  him 
it  was  a  science. 

As  a  statesman,  he  was  not  more  distinguished  hy  the  great 
extent  of  his  views  than  hy  the  caution  with  which  he  provided 
against  impediments,  and  the  watchfulness  of  his  care  over  the 
right  and  fiherty  of  the  suhject  In  none  of  the  many  revenue 
biila  which  he  framed,  though  eommittees  reported  them,  is  there 
to  be  found  a  single  chrase  that  savors  of  despotic  power ;  not  one 
thai  the  sagest  champions  of  law  and  liberty  would,  on  that  ground, 
besitate  to  approve  and  adopt 

Ii  is  rare  that  a  man  who  owes  so  much  to  nature  descends  to 
seek  more  from  industry;  but  he  seemed  to  depend  on  industry  as 
if  nature  had  done  nothing  for  him.  His  habits  of  investigation 
were  very  remarkable;  his  mind  seemed  to  cling  to  his  subject  till 
he  had  exhausted  it.  Hence  the  uncommon  superiority  of  his 
reasoning  powers, — a  superiority  that  seemed  to  be  augmented 
from  every  source  and  to  be  fortified  by  every  auxiliary, — ^learn- 
in'?,  taste,  wit,  imagination,  and  eloquence.  These  were  embeU 
lished  and  enforced  by  his  temper  and  manners,  by  his  fame  and 
his  virtues.  It  is  difficult,  in  the  midst  of  such  various  excel- 
lence, to  say  in  what  particular  the  effect  of  his  greatness  was 
most  manifest.  No  man  more  promptly  discerned  truth ;  no  man 
more  deariy  displayed  it:  it  was  not  merely  made  visible, — ^it 
seemed  to  come  bright  with  illumination  fit>m  his  lips.  But, 
praiBpi  and  clear  as  he  was, — ^fervid  as  Demosthenes,  like  Cicero 
lull  of  resource, — ^he  was  not  less  remarkable  for  the  copiousness 
aad  completeness  of  his  argument,  that  left  little  for  cavil,  and 
nothing  for  doubt.  Some  men  take  their  strongest  argument  as  a 
weapon,  and  use  no  other;  but  he  left  nothing  to  be  inquired  for 
more,  nothing  to  be  answered.  He  not  only  disarmed  his  adver- 
saries of  their  pretexts  and  objections,  but  he  stripped  them  of  all 
excuse  for  having  urged  them;  he  confounded  and  subdued  as 
well  as  convinced.  He  indemnified  them,  however,  by  making  his 
discussion  a  complete  map  of  his  subject ;  so  that  his  opponents 
might,  indeed,  feei  ashamed  of  their  mistakes,  but  they  could  not 
repeat  them.  In  fiict,  it  was  no  common  effort  that  could  pre- 
serve a  really  able  antagonist  from  becoming  his  convert ;  for  the 
truth  which  his  researches  so  distinctly  presented  to  the  under- 
standing of  others  was  rendered  almost  irresistibly  commanding 
and  impressive,  by  the  love  and  reverence  which,  it  was  ever 
aaaannt)  he  profoundly  cherished  for  it  in  his  own.     While 
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patriotism  glowed  in  his  heart,  wisdom  blended  in  his  speech  her 
authority  with  her  charms.  *  *  * 

The  most  substantial  glory  of  a  country  is  in  its  virtuoos  great 
men ;  its  prosperity  will  depend  on  its  docility  to  learn  Arom  their 
example.  The  name  of  Hamilton  would  have  honored  Grreeoe  in 
the  age  of  Aristides.  May  Heayen,  the  guardian  of  our  liberty, 
grant  that  our  country  may  be  fruitful  of  Hamiltons,  and  £uthful 
to  their  glory ! 

GREECS. 

In  affieiirs  that  concern  morals,  we  consider  the  approbation  of  a 
man's  own  conscience  as  more  precious  than  all  human  rewards. 
But  in  the  province  of  the  imagination,  the  applause  of  others  is 
of  all  excitements  the  strongest.  This  excitement  is  the  cause, 
excellence  the  effect.  When  every  thing  concurs — and  in  Greece 
every  thing  did  concur — to  augment  its  power,  a  nation  wakes  at 
once  from  the  sleep  of  ages.  It  would  seem  as  if  some  Minerva, 
some  present  divinity,  inhabited  her  own  temple  in  Athens,  and, 
by  flashing  light  and  working  miracles,  had  conferred  on  a  single 
people,  and  almost  on  a  single  age  of  that  people,  powers  that  are 
denied  to  other  men  and  other  times.  The  admiration  of  posterity 
is  excited  and  overstrained  by  an  effulgence  of  glory  as  much  be- 
yond our  comprehension  as  our  emulation.  The  Greeks  seem  to 
us  a  race  of  giants, — ^Titans, — ^the  rivals  yet  the  favorites  of  their 
gods.  We  think  their  apprehension  was  quicker,  their  native 
taste  more  refined,  their  prose  poetry,  their  poetry  music,  their 
music  enchantment.  We  imagine  they  had  more  expression  in 
their  faces,  more  grace  in  their  movements,  more  sweetness  in 
the  tones  of  conversation,  than  the  moderns.  Their  fabulous 
deities  are  supposed  to  have  left  their  heaven  to  breathe  the  fnr 
grance  of  their  groves  and  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  their  landscapes. 
The  monuments  of  heroes  must  have  excited  to  heroism,  and  the 
fountains  which  the  muses  had  chosen  for  their  purity,  imparted 
inspiration.  It  is  indeed  almost  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
bright  ages  of  Greece  without  indulging  the  propensity  to  enthu- 
siasm. 

POLITICAL  PACTIONS. 

In  democratic  states  there  will  be  factions.  The  sovereign 
power,  being  nominally  in  the  hands  of  all,  will  be  effectually 
within  the  grasp  of  a  few ;  and  therefore,  by  the  very  laws  of  our 
nature,  a  few  will  combine,  intrigue,  lie,  and  fight  to  engross  it  to 
themselves.  All  history  bears  testimony  that  this  attempt  has 
never  yet  been  disappointed. 

Who  will  be  the  associates  ?  Certainly  not  the  virtuous,  who 
do  not  wish  to  control  the  society,  but  quietly  to  enjoy  its  profeeo- 
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taon.  The  entefprising  merehant,  ihe  thriving  tradesmaiiy  the 
carefiil  fanner,  will  be  engrossed  by  the  toils  of  their  business, 
and  will  have  little  time  or  inclination  for  the  unprofitable  and 
disquiettng  parsaits  of  politics.^  It  is  not  the  industrioos,  sober 
husbandman  who  will  plough  that  barren  field :  it  is  the  lazy  and 
diasolnte  bankrupty  who  has  no  other  to  plough.  The  idle,  the 
ambitious,  and  the  needy  will  band  together  to  break  the  hold  that 
law  has  upon  them,  and  then  to  get  hold  of  law.  Faction  is  a 
Hercules,  whose  finst  labor  is  to  strangle  this  lion,  and  then  to 
make  armour  of  his  skin.  In  every  democratic  state,  the  ruling 
&ction  will  have  law  to  keep  down  its  enemies,  but  it  will  arro- 
gate to  itself  an  undisputed  power  over  law. 


NOAH  WBBSTER,  1758—1843. 

NoAB  Wbbstbr  wm  born  in  West  Hartford,  Conneoticnty  on  the  16th  of  October, 
lliS,  and  gndumUd  with  much  repntation  at  Tale  College  in  1778.  He  then  en- 
in  the  instruction  of  a  achool  at  Hartford,  stadying  law  at  the  same  time, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1781.  Not  being  encooraged  to  enter  immediately 
OB  the  iwactioe  of  his  profession,  in  eonseqnenoe  of  the  impoyerished  state  of  the 
eovotzy,  he  took  charge  of  a  grammar-school  at  Goshen,  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Here  he  compiled  his  celebrated  SpeUing-Book,  which  he  published  on  his 
fvtam  to  Hartford  in  1783;  and  soon  after  appeared  his  EnglUh  Orammarf  and  a 
ipilataon  for  reading.    All  these  works,  particnlarlj  the  Sptlling-Book,  have  had 


<  It  ia  a  aad  truth  that  many  of  oar  best  citiiens  fai  all  paitt  of  the  coontiy  If  tv 
n  tke  gwiiitant  negleet  of  their  political  duties.  They  are  eloquent  upon  the  evils 
of  BisgoTemment,  and  yet  forget  that  they  are  accountable  for  a  large  share  of 
the  miichieft  by  which  they  suffer  in  common  with  the  whole  country.  There  is 
BO  reaaon  why,  in  a  republican  oountry,  political  contact  should  be  repnlsire,  ex- 
eepi  in  the  ireiy  ftei  that  those  whose  charaoter  would  give  reapeetability  to  our 
eleetions  choose  to  stay  away,  and  thus  create  the  very  difficulty  of  which  they  are 
so  sensitiTOw  Men  may  talk  of  ignoring  politics,  but  in  reality  they  cannot  do  it 
Tbe  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the 
WMinrr  in  which  its  government  is  administered,  the  laws  which  its  corporations 
or  l^islatures  enact,  and  the  manner  in  which  those  laws  are  enforoed.  No 
man  has  any  right  to  complain  of  bod  rulers,  mnnicipsi,  state,  or  national,  if  he 
has  done  nothing  to  put  Iwtter  ones  in  their  place.  The  refusal  of  men  to  take 
a  finr  boars  in  the  year  from  their  daily  business  and  give  them  to  public  interests, 
by  attending  the  primary  meetings  where  candidates  are  nominated  for  office,  and 
then  by  going  to  the  polls  and  voting  for  good  men,  is  probably  what  Mr.  Ames 
refers  to  when  he  says  that  our  eountrymen  "are  too  sordid  for  patriotism." 
(Sea  Note  3,  p.  131.)  Of  all  oountries  in  the  world,  ours,  where  every  thing  de- 
pends on  the  popnlsx  will,  is  the  least  adapted  to  men  who  are  indiffereDt  to  polU 
tics ;  fin  if  the  wise  and  the  good  neglect  their  political  duties,  the  country  will 
ba  folad  by  the  ignorant  and  the  base. 
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ft  yery  wide  oircalfttion,  and  bav«  dona  mueh  to  promote  UBifbrmity  of  laDgiugift 
and  pronunotiitioii  in  our  oonntey. 

About  this  time  he  became  ik  political  writeiv  and  hia  Sketekm  of  Amerienn 
Palicjff  published  in  1784 ;  hia  writings  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  tbe  Pederal 
Constitution;  in  defence  of  Washington's  proclamation  of  nentrality,  and  of  **  Jmj'a 
Treaty,"  >  had  great  influence  on  public  opinion,  and  were  highly  appreciated.  la 
1793,  he  established  a  daily  paper  in  Ifew  York,  devoted  to  the  support  of  Qeneral 
Washington's  adminUtration, — a  paper  stiU  published  under  the  title  of  the  Com^ 
mereial  AdvertiMer,  In  1789,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  William  Qreenlealt 
Esq.,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Webster  removed  to  New  Haven  In  1798,  and  in  1807  entered  upon  the 
great  business  of  his  life, — the  compilation  of  The  American  DicHonary  of  tk% 
Englitk  Language,  This  work,  which  he  was  twenty  years  in  completing,  amidat 
various  difficulties  and  discouragements,  contains  twelve  thousand  words,  and 
between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  definitions,  are  not  contained  in  any  preceding 
work.  In  the  beauty,  conciseness,  and  accuracy  of  ita  definitions,  and  in  the  de- 
partment of  etymology,  it  is  superior  to  all  other  English  dictionaries.  The 
learning  and  ability  with  which  he  prosecuted  the  abstruse  and  difficult  etymo- 
logical investigations  were  generally  acknowledged,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  wide-spread  and  enduring  reputation. 

The  last  forty  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Webster  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  with 
an  ardor  rarely  seen  in  any  country,  and  especially  in  this.  His  study  was  bia 
home,  his  books  and  pen  his  constant  companions,  and  his  knowledge,  to  the 
last,  was  constantly  on  the  increase.  After  a  short  illness,  with  his  faculties  nn- 
impaired,  in  the  cheerful  retrospect  of  a  life  of  happy  and  uaeftd  employment,  and 
with  the  fullest  consolations  of  religion,  he  expired  at  New  Haven  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1843,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.' 

"  It  may  be  sidd  that  the  name  of  Noah  WsBSTas,  from  the  wide  circulation 
of  some  of  his  works,  is  known  familiarly  to  a  greater  number  of  the  inhabitanU 
of  the  United  States  than  the  name,  probably,  of  any  other  indtvldnal  ezoept  tfaar 
Vathbr  or  HI8  CouHTBT.  Whatever  influence  he  thus  acquind  waa  need  at  all 
times  to  promote  the  beet  Intereate  of  his  fellow-men.  His  books,  thongfa  nad  by- 
millions,  have  made  no  man  worse.  To  multitudes  they  have  been  of  lasting 
benefit,  not  only  by  the  course  of  early  training  they  have  furnished,  but  by  those 
preoepto  of  wisdom  and  virtue  with  which  almost  every  page  is  stored."* 


1  His  series  of  papers  In  support  of  Jay's  Treaty  were  signed  CT7RTTrs. 

'  Mr.  Webster's  other  publications  were, — Effect*  of  Slavery  on  Morale  and  ht^ 
ditetty,  1793;  a  collection  of  Papere  on  Piilitxealy  Literary ^  and  Moral  Suhjecte^ 
1790,  republished  1843  ;  A  Manual  of  Utieful  Shtdiee,  1832;  a  work  on  PettUenh'al 
^eeoMen,  1790 ;  A  Treattw  on  the  RujhU  of  Neutral  Nation*  in  War,  1802. 

"  It  ha£  been  said,  and  with  much  truth,  that  he  has  held  communion  with  more 
minds  than  any  other  author  of  modem  tiroes.  His  learning,  his  assiduity,  bia 
piety,  his  patriotism,  were  the  groundwork  of  these  successful  and  beneficent 
labors." — Ooodrich'e  RectAlection*. 

*  From  the  "  Memoir"  prefixed  to  his  qnarto  Dictionary,  by  Rev.  Channeey 
A.  Goodrich,  D.D.  It  is  at  length  announced  that  tbe  great  and  long-promised 
Dictionary  of  that  learned  and  veteran  lexicographer,  J.  B.  Woroester,  LL.D., 
will  be  ready  in  October,  1859.  It  will  be  emiMllishod  with  pietori^  illustra<- 
tions,  and,  as  a  whole,  will,  in  fulness,  in  oonsiatent  orthography,  and  in  correct 
ortholfpy,   be  in  advance,  doubtless,   of  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  now  have. 
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THE   HABTFORD  CONVENTION. 

Pew  tnnaactioDB  of  the  federalists,  during  the  early  periods  of 
oar  government^  excited  so  much  Uie  angry  passions  of  their 
opposerB  as  the  Hartford  Convention — so  called— daring  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Madison.  As  I  was  present  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  gentlemen  who  suggested  such  a  convention ;  as  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Massachusetts  when  the 
reaolve  was  passed  for  appointing  the  delegates,  and  advocated 
thAfc  reaolve;  and  further,  as  I  have  copies  of  the  documents, 
which  no  other  person  may  have  preserved,  it  seems  to  be  in- 
enmbent  on  me  to  present  to  the  public  the  real  &cts  in  regard 
to  the  ori^  of  the  measure,  which  have  been  vilely  falsified  and 
misrepresented. 

After  the  War  of  1812  had  continued  two  years,  our  public 
affiurs  were  reduced  to  a  deplorable  condition.  The  troops  of  the 
United  States,  intended  for  defending  the  seacoast,  had  been  with- 
drawn to  carry  on  the  war  in  Canada;  a  British  squadron  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  Sound  to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  frigate  from  the 
harbor  of  New  London,  and  to  intercept  our  coasting  trade ;  one 
town  in  Maine  was  in  possession  of  the  British  forces;  the 
banks  sonth  of  New  England  had  all  suspended  the  payment  of 
^>eeie ;  our  shipping  lay  in  our  harbors,  embargoed,  dismantled, 
and  perishing;  Uie  treasury  of  the  United  States  was  exhausted  to 
the  last  cent;  and  a  general  gloom  was  spread  over  the  country. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs,  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  North- 
ampton, in  Massachusetts,  after  consultation,  determined  to  invite 
some  of  Uie  principal  inhabitants  of  the  three  counties  on  the  river, 
formerly  composing  the  old  county  of  Hampshire,  to  meet  and 
consider  whewer  any  measure  could  be  taken  to  arrest  the  con- 
ttnnanee  of  the  war,  and  provide  for  the  public  safety. 

Many  town  meetings  were  held,  and  with  great  unanimity 
addresses  and  memorials  were  transmitted  to  the  General  Court 
then  in  session ;  but,  as  commissioners  had  been  sent  to  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace,  it  was  judged 
advisable  not  to  have  any  action  upon  them  till  the  result  of  the 
negotiation  should  be  known.  But  during  the  following  summer 
DO  news  of  peace  arrived ;  and,  the  distresses  of  the  country  in- 
creasing, and  the  seacoast  remaining  defenceless.  Governor  Strong 
summoned  a  special  meeting  of  the  legislature  in  October,  in 
which  the  petitions  of  the  towns  were  taken  into  consideration, 
and  a  resolve  was  passed  appointing  delegates  to  a  convention  to 
be  held  in  Hartforo.  The  subsequent  history  of  that  convention 
is  known  by  their  report. 

The  measure  of  resorting  to  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting  the  evUs  of  a  bad  administration,  roused  the  jealousy  of 
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the  adyocates  of  tlie  war,  and  called  forth  the  bitterest  inTectiTea 
The  conyention  was  represented  as  a  treasonable  combination, 
originating  in  Boston,  for  the  pnrpose  of  dissolving  the  Union. 
But  citizens  of  Boston  had  no  concern  in  originating  the  proposal 
for  a  conyention ;  it  was  wholly  the  project  of  the  people  in  old 
Hampshire  county, — as  respectable  and  patriotic  republicans  as 
eyer  trod  the  soil  of  a  free  country.  The  citizens  who  first  assem- 
bled in  Northampton,  convened  under  the  authority  of  the  BtU  of 
Rights,  which  declares  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  meet  in  a 
peaceable  manner  and  consult  for  the  public  safety.  The  citizens 
had  the  same  right  then  to  meet  in  convention  as  they  have  now  ; 
the  distresses  of  the  country  demanded  extraordinary  measures  for 
redress ;  the  thought  of  dissolving  the  Union  never  entered  into 
the  head  of  any  of  the  projectors,  or  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention ]  the  gentlemen  who  composed  it,  for  talents  and  patriot- 
ism, have  never  been  surpassed  by  any  assembly  in  the  United 
States ;  and  beyond  a  question  the  appointment  of  the  Hartford 
Convention  had  a  very  favorable  effect  in  hastening  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  of  peace. 

All  the  reports  which  have  been  circulated  respecting  the  evil 
designs  of  that  Convention  I  know  to  be  the  foulest  misrepresenta-. 
tions.  Indeed,  respecting  the  views  of  the  disciples  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  supporters  of  his  policy,  many,  and  probably  most,  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  this  generation,  are  made  to 
believe  far  more  &lsehood  than  truth.  I  speak  of  iacts  within 
my  own  personal  knowledge.  We  may  well  say,  with  the  prophet, 
"  Truth  is  fallen  in  the  street,  and  equity  cannot  enter."  Party 
spirit  produces  an  unwholesome  zeal  to  depreciate  one  class  of  men 
for  the  purpose  of  exalting  another.  It  becomes  rampant  in  pro- 
pagating slander,  which  engenders  contempt  for  personal  worth 
and  superior  excellence ;  it  blunts  the  sensibility  of  men  to  injured 
reputation ;  impairs  a  sense  of  honor ;  banishes  the  charities  of 
life;  debases  the  moral  sense  of  the  community;  weakens  the 
motives  that  prompt  men  to  aim  at  high  attainments  and  patriotic 
achievements ;  degrades  national  character,  and  exposes  it  to  the 
Bcom  of  the  civilized  world. 


OaiGIN  OF  LANGUAGE. 

We  read  in  the  Scriptures,  that  God,  when  he  had  created  man, 
"blessed  them;  and  said  unto  them.  Be  fruitiul,  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it :  and  have  dominion  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea,"  &c.  God  afterward  planted  a  garden,  and 
placed  in  it  the  man  he  had  made,  with  a  command  to  keep  it,  and 
to  dress  it ;  and  he  gave  him  a  rule  of  moral  conduct,  in  permit- 
ting him  to  cat  the  fruit  of  every  tree  in  the  garden,  except  oney 
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the  eating  of  wMcli  was  prohibited.  We  further  read,  that  Grod 
brought  to  Adam  the  fowb  and  beasts  he  haid  made,  aud  that 
Adam  gave  them  names ;  and  that  when  his  female  companion 
was  made,  he  gave  her  a  name.  After  the  eatiag  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  ii  ia  stated  thai  God  addressed  Adam  and  five,  reproving 
then  for  their  disobedience,  and  prooonnoing  the  penalties  which 
thej  had  incnrred.  In  the  account  of  these  tra&saetions,  it  is  fur- 
ther related  that  Adam  and  £ve  both  replied  to  their  Maker,  and 
excused  their  disobedience. 

If  we  admit,  what  is  the  literal  and  obrious  interpretation  of  this 
narratiTe,  that  Tocal  sounds  or  words  were  used  in  these  communi- 
cations between  God  and  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race,  it 
remits  that  Adam  was  not  only  endowed  with  intellect  for  under- 
standing his  Maker,  or  the  signification  of  words,  but  was  fur- 
nished both  with  the  faculty  of  speech  and  with  speech  itself,  or 
the  knowledge  and  use  of  words  as  signs  of  ideas,  and  this  before 
the  formation  of  the  woman.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  language 
was  bestowed  on  Adam,  in  the  same  manner  as  all  his  other  facul- 
ties and  knowled^,  by  supernatural  power ;  or,  in  other  words, 
was  of  dirine  origin  :  for  supposing  Adam  to  have  had  all  the  in- 
tellectual powers  of  any  adult  individual  of  the  species  who  has 
since  lived,  we  cannot  admit  as  probable,  or  even  possible,  that 
he  should  have  invented  and  constructed  even  a  barren  language, 
as  soon  as  he  was  created,  without  supernatural  aid.  It  may  in- 
deed be  doubted  whether,  without  such  aid,  men  would  ever  have 
learned  the  use  of  the  organs  of  speech,  so  far  as  to  form  a  lan- 
gruage.  At  any  rate,  the  invention  of  words  and  the  construction 
of  a  language  must  have  been  by  a  slow  process,  and  must  have 
requred  a  much  longer  tbne  than  that  whieh  passed  between  tba 
creation  of  Adam  and  of  Eve.  It  is  therefore  probable^  that  lan^ 
gnaffCj  aa  well  as  ^e  fiMmhy  of  speech,  was  the  immediate  gift  of 
Gvd.  We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  the  language  of  our  first 
parents  in  paradise  to  have  been  copious,  Hke  most  modem  lan- 
goages,  or  the  identical  language  they  used  to  be  now  in  existence. 
if  any  of  the  primitive  radical  words  may,  and  probably  do,  exist 
in  various  languages ;  but  observation  teaches  that  languages  must 
improve  and  undergo  great  changes  as  knowledge  increases,  and  be 
subject  to  continual  alterations,  from  other  causes  incident  to  men 
in  society. 

Brefaet  to  Dictionary, 

'  Not  ont J  "  probablj,"  bot,  to  mj  apprebensioDy  nndoabtedly  tme ;  for  to  snp- 
po*e  that  man  withoat  langaagv  tnugbt  himself  to  speak,  seems  to  me  as  absurd 
ap  H  woold  be  to  suppose  that  witboat  legs  he  could  teach  himself  to  walk. 
tbanlbn,  aunt  hanra  bean  the  iBBOBailJata  gift  of  Ood. 
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Ir  one's  natioiiAlity  is  to  be  determined  by  the  ooantry  where  he  wm  ehieflj 
educated,  bj  the  soil  which  proved  kindred  to  his  genius,  bj  the  scenes  which 
called  forth  his  powers,  and  by  the  field  where  he  won  his  fame^  then  is  Alexander 
Wilson,  though  of  foreign  origin,  truly  an  American. 

He  was  bom  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1766,  of  humble  parents, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  weaver,  with  whom  he  worked 
till  he  was  eighteen.  He  early  erinced  a  taste  for  literature,  spending  all  hia 
leisure  time  in  reading  and  study,  and,  from  his  youth  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
presents  an  eminent  instance  of  the  successful  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  diA> 
culties.  The  genius  of  Bnms^  who  was  but  six  years  older,  had  just  burst  upon 
his  conntiymen,  and  the  spirit  of  emulation  so  fired  the  breast  of  Wilson,  that  he 
soon  pat  forth  a  volume  entitled  Poenu,  ffumorout,  Satirical,  and  SeriouB.  But  it 
was  not  received  with  much  &vor,  and  certainly  "put  no  money  in  his  purse;**  so 
that  be  returned  to  his  trade  as  a  surer  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  In  a 
few  years  he  became  disgusted  with  it,  and  resolved  to  try  to  better  his  fortune  in 
the  United  States.  Taking  passage  in  a  vessel  from  Belfast,  he  arrived  at  New 
Castle,  Delaware,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1794,  without  a  shilling  in  his  pockeL 
Shouldering  his  fowling-piece,  he  set  forward  on  foot  towards  Philadelphia,  and 
on  his  way  shot  a  woodpecker.  This  little  incident  was  doubtless  the  germ  of  hia 
fiiture  fame,  for  the  peculiar  habits  and  rich  plumage  of  this  native  of  our  forests 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  bis  mind,  and  led  him  by  degrees  to  that  train  of 
thought  and  those  plans  of  action  which  resulted  In  placing  him  at  the  head  of 
American  ornithologists. 

At  Philadelphia,  he  at  first  worked  at  his  old  trade  ,*  bat  as  soon  as  he  had  mada 
a  little  money,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  pursuits  of  literature.  To  this 
end  he  taught  a  school  at  Milestown,  about  six  miles  from  PhUadelphla,  where  ha 
remained  several  years,  studying  diligently,  and  adding  a  little  to  the  inooma 
from  his  school  by  surveying  land  for  the  farmers  in  the  neighboriiood.  He  then 
travelled  into  the  Oenesee  country.  New  York,  to  visit  some  friends,  and  on  his 
return  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  the  head  teacher  of  Union  School,  in  the 
township  of  Kingsessing,  a  short  distance  from  Gray's  Feny,  on  the  Schuylkill, 
on  the  banks  of  which  river  Audubon  likewise  caught  his  inspiration.  Here  be 
eontracted  an  affectionate  intimacy  with  the  venerable  naturalist,  WUliam  Bar- 
tram,  whose  extensive  botanic  garden  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school-hoose. 

From  this  time  (about  1803)  must  be  dated  the  beginning  of  his  history  as  aa 
ornithologist  Seeing  the  imperfections  of  books  on  the  subject  of  the  birda  of  oar 
country,  how  imperfectly  and  often  falsely  they  were  represented  in  drawings,  he 
determined  to  devote  his  life  to  Ornithology.  He  therefore  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  drawing  and  engraving,  and  soon  made  very  commendable  progress  in 
those  arts.  In  October,  1804,  he  set  out  on  foot  for  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  making 
every  thing  on  his  Journey  subsidiary  to  his  favorite  pursuit.  On  his  retam,  he 
published  an  account  of  his  Journey  in  the  Port/olio,  in  a  poem  called  "  The 
Foresters,"  and  continued  in  his  vocation  as  a  teacher,  giving  all  his  spare  tame, 
as  before,  to  his  favorite  science.  By  the  spring  of  1806  he  had  completed  the 
drawings  of  twenty-eight  birds,  mostly  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  and  ai  the  el< 
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•f  Um  next  j9ar  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Bradford,  a  pob- 
in  PUladelpluay  to  publish  hi«  American  OmUhology,  the  first  rolume  of  which 
gvrea  to  the  world  in  September,  1808.  Immediately  he  set  off  on  a  tour  to  the 
fllatTif  to  ezhibti  his  work,  proonre  ■nbicribers,  and  at  the  same  time  add 
to  his  itook  of  oinithologieal  toience.  But  the  prioe  of  the  work  completed  (one 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars)  was  so  far  beyond  any  thing  the  publio  had  been 
ngcmtomed  to^  that  he  did  not  meet  with  the  enoouiagement  he  had  hoped.  Still, 
ha  waa  not  disheartened.  He  returned  home,  and  then  made  an  extensive  tour 
througjh  the  Southern  States,  of  which  he  giree  us  a  Teiy  amusing  though  in  somu 
icepeeta  a  aomewhat  sad  picture.  Again  returning  the  next  year,  he  publiahed, 
in  Januaiy,  1810,  the  second  rolume  of  the  OmiAologjf,  He  then  set  out  on  a 
ITeetcrB  tour,  going  to  Pittsburg,  and  thence  down  the  Ohio,  and  through  Ken» 
tucky,  Teaneaaee,  Ac,  to  New  Orleans,  whence  he  embarked  for  Kew  York, 
arriring  at  Philadelphia  on  the  2d  of  August,  1811.  He  afterwards  took  another 
tour  through  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  and  on  his  return  made  unceas* 
ing  ^orts  to  complete  his  great  work.  As  soon  as  the  serenth  volume  had 
left  the  press,  he  went  to  Great  Egg  Harbor,  to  collect  materials  for  the  eighth. 
Ho  took  eold,  from  exposure;  dysentery  ensued,  and  he  died  on  the  23d  of  August^ 
1813. 

In  his  personal  appearance,  Wilson  was  tall  and  handsome;  rather  slender  than 
athletie  in  form.  His  countenance  was  expressive  and  thoughtful,  his  eye  power- 
M  and  intelligent^  and  his  conversation  remarkable  for  quickness  and  originality. 
He  was  warm-hearted  and  generous  in  his  affections,  and  through  life  displayed  a 
eonstant  attachment  to  his  friends,  even  after  many  years  of  separation. 

Pew  examples  can  be  found  in  literary  history  equal  to  that  of  Wilson.  Though 
lUly  nware  of  the  difflenl^  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  engaged,  his  hoart  never 
for  a  moment  fiuled  him.  His  success  wag  complete,  for  his  work  has  secured 
lortal  honor.' 


PLEASURES  IN  CONTEMPLATING   NATURE.' 

That  loTely  season  is  now  approaching  when  the  garden,  woods, 
and  fields  will  agun  display  their  foliage  and  flowers.  Every  day 
we  may  expect  strangers,  flocking  from  the  South,  to  fill  our 
woods  with  harmony.  The  pencil  of  nature  is  now  at  work,  and 
cratlineSy  tints,  and  gradations  of  lights  and  shades  that  baffle  all 
description  will  soon  be  spread  before  us  by  that  great  Master, 
our  most  beneyolent  Friend  and  Father.  Let  us  cheerfully  par- 
take of  the  feast  he  is  preparing  for  all  our  senses.  Let  us  sur- 
rey those  millions  of  green  strangers  just  peeping  into  day,  as  so 
maay  happy  messengers  come  to  proclaim  the  power  and  the 
monificenoe  of  the  Creator.   I  confess  that  I  was  always  an  enthu- 


I  Read  Skeleh  of  his  Lifh,  by  Qeorge  Ord;  Life^  by  Wm.  B.  0.  Peabody,  in 
flparks's  **  Ameriean  Biography;"  and  an  artiele  in  the  Sth  voL  of  the  *' Americ«a 
Quarterly  Review." 

s  Lettar  to  a  frisod,  written  1S04. 
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siast  in  my  admiration  of  the  rural  scenery  of  nature ;  bat,  since 
your  example  and  encouragement  have  set  me  to  attempt  to  imi- 
tate her  productions,  I  see  new  beauties  in  every  bird,  plant,  and 
flower  I  contemplate ;  and  find  my  ideas  of  the  incomprehensible 
First  Cause  still  more  exalted  the  more  minutely  I  examine  Hia 
works.  I  sometimes  smile  to  think  that,  while  others  are  im- 
mersed in  deep  schemes  of  speculation  and  aggrandizement,  in 
building  towns  and  purchasing  plantations,  I  am  entranced  in  con- 
templation over  the  plumage  of  a  lark,  or  gazing,  like  a  despairing 
lover,  on  the  lineaments  of  an  owl.  While  others  are  hoarding 
up  their  bags  of  money,  without  the  power  of  enjoying  it,  I  am 
collecting,  without  injuring  my  conscience,  or  wounding  my  peace 
of  mind,  those  beautifol  specimens  of  nature's  works  that  are  for- 
ever pleasing.  I  have  had  live  crows,  hawks,  and  owls,  opossums, 
squirrels,  snakes,  lizards,  &c.,  so  that  my  room  has  sometimes  re- 
minded me  of  Noah's  ark ;  but  Noah  had  a  wife  in  one  corner  of 
it,  and  in  this  particular  it  does  not  altogether  tally.  I  receive 
every  subject  of  natural  history  that  is  brought  to  me,  and 
although  they  do  not  march  into  my  ark  from  all  quarters,  as  they 
did  into  that  of  our  great  ancestor,  yet  I  find  means,  by  the  distri- 
bution of  a  few  five-pen ny-bits,  to  make  them  find  tne  way  fast 
enough.  A  boy,  not  long  ago,  brought  me  a  large  basket  full  of 
crows.  I  expect  his  next  load  will  be  bull-frogs,  if  I  don't  soon 
issue  orders  to  the  contrary.  One  of  my  boys  caught  a  mouse  in 
school  a  few  days  ago,  and  directly  marched  up  to  me  with  his 
prisoner.  I  set  about  drawing  it  that  same  evening,  and  all  the 
while  the  pantings  of  its  little  heart  showed  it  to  be  in  the  most 
extreme  agonies  of  fear.  I  had  intended  to  kill  it,  in  order  to  fix 
it  in  the  claws  of  a  stuffed  owl;  but  happening  to  spill  a  few 
drops  of  water  near  where  it  was  tied,  it  lapped  it  up  with  such 
eagerness,  and  looked  in  my  face  with  such  an  eye  of  supplicating 
terror,  as  perfectly  overcame  me.  I  immediately  untied  it,  and 
restored  it  to  life  and  liberty.  The  agonies  of  a  prisoner  at  the 
stake,  while  the  fire  and  instruments  of  torment  are  preparing, 
could  not  be  more  severe  than  the  sufferings  of  that  poor  mouse ; 
and,  insignificant  as  the  object  was,  I  felt  at  that  moment  the 
sweet  sensations  that  mercy  leaves  on  the  mind  when  she  tri- 
umphs over  cruelty. 

THE  BALD  EAQLK 

This  distinguished  bird,  as  he  is  the  most  beautifiil  of  his  tribe 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  the  adopted  emblem  of  our  country, 
is  entitled  to  particular  notice.  He  has  been  long  known  to  natu- 
ralists, being  common  to  both  continents,  and  occasionally  met 
with  from  t  very  high  northern  latitude,  to  the  borders  of  the 
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torrid  zone,  bnt  cliie%  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  sea  and  along  the 
Bhores  and  clifis  of  onr  lakes  and  large  rivers.  Formed  by  nature 
for  braving  the  severest  cold ;  feeding  equally  on  the  produce  of 
the  aea  and  of  the  land ;  possessing  powers  of  flight  capable  of  out- 
stripping even  the  tempests  themselves ;  nnawed  by  any  thing  but 
man ;  and,  from  the  ethereal  heights  to  which  he  soars,  looking 
abroad,  at  one  glance,  on  an  immeasurable  expanse  of  forests, 
fields,  lakes,  and  ocean,  deep  below  him,  he  appears  indifferent  to 
local  changes  of  season,  as,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  can  pass  firom 
summer  to  winter,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  abode  of  .eternal  cold,  and  thence  descend  at  will 
to  the  torrid  or  the  arctic  regions  of  the  earth.  He  is  therefore 
found  at  all  seasons  in  the  countries  which  'he  inhabits,  but  pre- 
fers such  places  as  have  been  mentioned  above,  from  the  great 
partiality  he  has  for  fish. 

In  procnring  these,  he  displays,  in  a  very  singular  manner,  the 
genins  and  energy  of  his  character,  which  is  fierce,  contemplative, 
daring,  and  tyrannical, — attributes  not  exerted  but  on  particular 
occasions,  but,  when  put  forth,  overwhelming  all  opposition. 
Elevated  upon  a  high,  dead  limb  of  some  gigantic  tree,  that  com- 
mands a  wide  view  of  the  neighboring  shore  and  ocean,  he  seems 
calmly  to  contemplate  the  motions  of  the  various  feathered  tribes  that 
pursue  their  busy  avocations  below, — ^the  snow-white  gulls,  slowly 
winnowing  the  air;  the  busy  sand-pipen,  coursing  along  the 
beach ;  trains  of  ducks,  streaming  over  the  surface ;  silent  and 
watohfnl  cranes,  intent  and  wading ;  clamorous  crows,  and  all  the 
winged  multitudes  that  subsist  by  the  bounty  of  this  vast  liquid 
magarine  of  nature.  High  over  all  these  hovers  one  whose  action 
instantly  arrests  his  attention.  By  his  wide  curvature  of  wing 
and  sadden  suspension  in  air,  he  knows  him  to  be  the  fish-hawk, 
settling  over  some  devoted  victim  of  the  deep.  His  eye  kindles 
at  the  sight,  and,  balancing  himself  with  half-opened  wings  on  the 
branch,  he  watehes  the  result.  Down,  rapid  as  an  arrow  from 
heaven,  descends  the  distant  object  of  his  attention,  the  roar  of 
its  wings  reaching  the  ear  as  it  disappears  in  the  deep,  making  the 
surges  foam  around.  At  this  moment  the  looks  of  the  eagle  are 
all  ardor,  and,  levelling  his  neck  for  flight,  he  sees  the  fish-hawk 
emerge,  struggling  with  his  prey,  and  mounting  into  the  air  with 
screams  of  exultation.  These  are  the  signal  for  our  hero,  who, 
launching  into  the  air,  instantly  gives  chase,  and  soon  gains  on 
tbe  fish-hawk.  Each  exerts  his  utmost  to  mount  above  the  other, 
di^playin,'^,  in  these  rencounters,  the  most  elegant  and  sublime 
aerial  evolutions.  The  unencumbered  eagle  rapidly  advances,  and 
is  just  on  the  point  of  reaching  his  opponent,  when,  with  a  sudden 
scream,  probably  of  despair  and  honest  execration,  the  latter  drops 
his  fish  ;  the  eagle,  poising  himself  for  a  moment  as  if  to  take  a 
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more  certain  aim,  descends  like  a  whirlwind,  snatclies  it  in  hia 
grasp  ere  it  reaches  the  water^  and  bears  his  ill-gotten  booty 
silently  away  to  the  woods. 

THE  MOOKINQ-BIRD. 

The  plumage  of  the  mocking-bird,  though  none  of  the  home- 
liest, has  nothing  eandy  or  brilliant  in  it,  and,  had  he  nothing 
else  to  recommend  him,  would  scarcely,  entitle  him  to  notice ;  but 
his  figure  is  well  proportioned  and  even  handsome.  The  ease, 
elegance,  and  rapidity  of  his  movements,  the  animation  of  his  eye, 
and  the  intelligence  he  displays  in  listening,  and  laying  up  lessons 
from  almost  every  species  of  the  feathered  creation  within  his 
hearing,  are  really  surprising,  and  mark  the  peculiarify  of  his 
genius.  To  these  qualities  we  may  add  that  of  a  voice  full,  strong, 
and  musical,  and  capable  of  almost  every  modulation,  from  the 
clear,  mellow  tones  of  the  wood-thrush  to  the  savage  screams  of 
the  bald  eagle.  In  measure  and  accent,  he  faithfully  follows  his 
originals;  in  force  and  sweetness  of  expression,  he  greatly  im- 
proves upon  them.  In  his  native  groves,  mounted  upon  the  top 
of  a  tall  bush  or  half-grown  tree,  in  the  dawn  of  dewy  morning, 
while  the  woods  are  already  vocal  with  a  multitude  of  warblers, 
his  admirable  sons  rises  pre-eminent  over  every  competitor.  The 
ear  can  listen  to  nis  music  alone,  to  which  that  of  all  the  others 
seems  a  mere  accompaniment.  Neither  is  this  strain  altogether 
imitative.  £[is  own  native  notes,  which  are  easily  distinguishable 
by  such  as  are  well  acquainted  with  those  of  our  various  birds  of 
song,  are  bold  and  full,  and  varied  seemingly  beyond  all  limits. 
They  consist  of  short  expressions  of  two,  three,  or,  at  the  most, 
five  or  six  syllables,  generally  interspersed  with  imitations,  and  all 
of  them  uttered  with  great  emphasis  and  rapidity,  and  continued, 
with  undiminished  ardor,  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at  a  time. 
His  expanded  wings  and  tail,  glistening  with  white,  and  the 
buoyant  gayetv  of  his  action,  arrest  the  eye,  as  his  song  most  irre- 
sistibly does  the  ear.  He  sweeps  round  with  enthusiastic  ecstasy, 
he  mounts  and  descends,  as  his  song  swells  or  dies  away,  and,  as 
Mr.  Bartram  has  beaufifully  expressed  it,  <<  he  bounds  aloft  with 
the  celerity  of  an  arrow,  as  if  to  recall  his  very  soul,  which  ex- 
pired in  the  last  elevated  strain."  While  thus  exerting  himself, 
a  bystander  destitute  of  sight  would  suppose  that  the  whole 
feathered  tribes  had  assembled  together  on  a  trial  of  skill,  each 
striving  to  produce  his  utmost  effect, — so  perfect  are  his  imita- 
tions. He  many  times  deceives  the  sportsman,  and  sends  him  in 
search  of  birds  that,  perhaps,  are  not  within  miles  of  him,  but 
whose  notes  he  exactly  imitates.  Even  birds  themselves  are  fre- 
quency imposed  on  by  this  admirable  mimic,  and  are  decoyed  by 
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t&e  fancied  calls  of  their  mates,  or  dive  with  precipitation  into  the 
depths  of  thickets,  at  the  scream  of  what  thej  suppose  to  be  the 
sparnnr-liawk. 

The  mocking-bird  loses  little  of  the  power  and  energr  of  his 
song  by  confinement.  In  his  domesticated  state,  when  he  com- 
mences bis  career  of  song,  it  is  impossible  to  stand  by  unin- 
terested. He  whistles  for  the  dog;  Csesar  starts  up,  wags  his 
tul,  and  runs  to  meet  his  master.  He  squeaks  out  like  a  hurt 
chicken,  and  the  hen  hurries  about,  with  hanging  wines  and 
bristled  feathers,  clucking,  to  protect  her  injured  brood.  He 
runs  oyer  the  quaverings  of  the  canary,  and  the  clear  whistlings 
of  the  Virginia  nightingale  or  red-bird,  with  such  superior  execu- 
tion and  effect  that  the  mortified  songsters  feel  tbeir  own  infe- 
riority and  become  altogether  silent,  while  he  seems  to  triumph  in 
their  defeat  by  redoubling  his  exertions. 

This  exceasiye  fondness  for  yariety,  howeyer,  in  the  opinion  of 
Bome,  injures  his  song.  His  eleyated  imitations  of  the  brown 
thrush  are  frequently  interrupted  by  the  crowing  of  cocks ;  and 
the  warblings  of  the  blue-bird,  which  he  exquisitely  manages,  are 
mingled  with  the  screaming  of  swallows  or  the  cackling  of  hens. 
Amidst  the  simple  melody  of  the  robin,  we  are  suddenly  surprised 
by  the  shrill  reiterations  of  the  whip-poor-will ;  while  the  notes  of 
thekildeer,  blue  jay,  marten,  baltimore,  and  twenty  others,  succeed, 
with  ioch  impoeing  reality,  that  we  look  round  for  the  originals, 
and  diaooyer,  with  astonishment^  that  the  sole  performer  in  this  sin- 
gular oonoert  is  the  admirable  bird  now  before  us.  During  this 
exhibition  of  his  powers,  he  spreads  his  wings,  expands  his  tail, 
and  throws  himself  around  the  cage  in  all  the  ecstasy  of  enthu- 
nasm,  seeming  not  only  to  sing,  but  to  dance,  keeping  time  to  the 
measure  of  his  own  music.  Both  in  his  natiye  and  domesticated 
state,  during  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  night,  as  soon  as  the  moon 
rises  in  silent  majesfr,  he  begins  his  delightful  solo,  and  serenades 
ns  with  a  frill  display  of  his  yocal  powers,  making  the  whole 
neighborhood  ring  with  his  inimitable  melody. 


JOHW  QriKCT  ADAMS,  1767—1848. 

JoD  QvorcT  ADAMt,  BOB  of  tb0  looond  Pmident  of  the  United  Statei,  wu 
bon  in  Braintree^  MaagafohnMtto,  on  the  11th  of  Jaly,  1767.  In  hii  eleventh  year 
be  aBeompenied  hie  father  to  the  Conrt  of  VenaineSy  and  waa  with  him  also  in 
Mine  of  hie  other  miasione.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  Hanrard  Uni- 
verrity  at  an  advanced  etanding,  and  graduated  with  diatingnithed  honor  in  1787. 
Aftar  stsdjing  law  three  jean  with  Judge  ?anQn>>  at  Newboryport,  he  eata- 
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bliahed  himself  in  Boston,  and  took  part  in  the  pablio  affiurs  of  the  day.  In  1794, 
he  was  appointed  by  Washington  Minister  to  the  United  Netherlands,  and  re- 
mained in  Europe  till  1801,  employed  in  the  several  offices  of  Minister  to  Holland^ 
England,  and  Prussia,  and  in  other  diplomatio  bosinesi.  At  the  close  of  hia 
father's  administration  he  was  recalled,  and,  in  1802,  was  chosen,  from  the  Boa- 
ton  district,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and  soon  after  was  eleotod  a 
United  States  Senator  for  six  years  from  March  4, 1803.  While  Senator,  he  was, 
in  1806,  appointed  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Harvard  University, — an  offioe  which 
he  filled  with  much  ability  till  1809,*  when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Monroe 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  Russia.  In  1813,  he  was  named  at  the  head  of  five  com- 
missioners appointed  by  President  Madison  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  which  was  signed  at  Ghent»  in  December,  1814 ;  and  soon  after  ha 
was  appointed,  by  the  same  President,  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St  James.  Afler 
having  occupied  Uiat  post  until  the  close  of  President  Madison's  administration, 
he  was  called  home,  in  1817,  to  the  Department  of  State,  at  the  fonnation  of  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Monroe.  Mr.  Adams's  career  as  a  foreign  minister  termi- 
nated at  this  pointy — a  career  that  has  never  been  paralleled  either  in  the  length 
of  time  it  covered,  the  number  of  courts  at  which  he  represented  his  country,  or 
the  variety  and  importance  of  the  services  rendered. 

In  1824,  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  His  adminia- 
tration  was  distinguished  for  its  ability  and  economy ;  and  the  Presidential  chair 
has  been  occupied  by  no  man  of  greater  learning,  more  thorough  acquaintance 
with  all  our  foreign  and  domestic  relations,  purer  patriotism,  or  higher  integrity  of 
character.  At  the  close  of  his  Presidential  term,  in  1829,  he  retired  to  his  family 
mansion  in  Quincy ;  but  he  was  soon  after  elected  member  of  the  United  Statea 
House  of  Representatives,  and  took  his  seat  in  1831.  Many  of  hia  friends  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  this  step,  and  feared  it  would  detract  fh>m  his  former  fame  rather 
than  add  to  it  But  their  doubts  were  soon  put  to  rest;  for,  signal  as  had  been 
his  services  to  his  country  for  a  long  life,  he  was  yet  to  put  the  crowning  gloiy 
upon  them  all,  by  standing  forth  in  the  House  of  Representative^  amid  abuser, 
reproach,  and  throats  of  expulsion,  as  the  firm,  able,  undaunted  ohampion  of  the 
right  of  petition. 

During  the  years  1836  and  1837,  the  public  mind  in  the  Northern  Statea  b^ 
came  fully  aroused  to  the  enormities  of  American  slavery, — ^its  enoroachmenta  <» 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  free  States,  the  undue  influence  it  was  exercising  in 
our  national  councils,  and  the  evident  determination  on  the  part  of  its  advocatea  to 
enlarge  its  borders  and  its  evils,  by  the  addition  of  new  slave  territories.  Petitions 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Territories  began  to  pour  into  Congress  from  every  section  of  the  East  and 
North.  These  were  generally  presented  by  Mr.  Adams.  His  age  and  experienee^ 
his  well-known  influence  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  his  patriotism,  and 
his  intrepid  advocacy  of  human  freedom,  commanded  the  confidence  of  tibe 
people  of  the  firee  States,  and  led  them  to  intrust  to  htm  their  petitions;  and 
with  scrupulous  fidelity  he  performed  the  duty  thus  imposed  upon  him. 

The  Southern  members  of  Congress  beeame  alarmed  at  these  demonstraUons^ 

*  His  ZieefwrM  en  Mhettnic  and  Oraionf  were  published,  in  one  volume  8vo,  in 
1810. 
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aad  daftCTBined  lo  amit  them,  evvn  at  Um  saorifi«e,  if  need  be,  of  the  right  of 
petitlim, — the  moat  sacred  priTilege  of  freemen.  On  the  8th  of  Febmar/,  1836,  a 
immmitlim  waa  raiaed  by  the  Honae  of  RepruentatiTes,  to  take  into  eoonderatioa 
what  diapoiitioa  ahonld  be  made  of  petitions  and  memorials  for  the  aboUti6n  of 
alATCfy  and  the  sl*Te-trade  in  the  Distriet  of  Colombia,  and  to  report  thereon.  Ob 
the  18th  of  Maj,  the  eommittee  made  a  long  report^  through  Mr.  Pinokney,  re- 
among  othersy  the  adoption  of  the  following  reaolution : — 


"  Rmoirmtf,  That  all  petitions,  memorials,  resolations,  propositions,  or  papers, 
i^atiag  in  any  way,  or  to  any  extent  whatever,  to  the  snl^t  of  slavery  or  tha 
aboUUon  of  slavery,  shall,  without  being  either  printed  or  referred,  be  laid  upon 
the  table,  and  that  no  farther  aetion  whaterer  shall  be  had  thereon." 

Notwithstanding  the  rale  embodied  in  this  resolation  rirtnally  trampled  the 
right  of  petition  into  the  dnst,  it  was  adopted  by  the  House  by  a  large  mnio-' 
rity.  Bat  Mr.  Adanu  was  not  to  be  deterred,  by  this  arbitrary  restriction,  from 
the  laathfiil  dkeharge  of  his  duty  as  %  representative  of  the  people.  Petitions  on 
tte  snljleet  of  slnvery  continued  to  be  transmitted  to  him  in  increased  numbers. 
Wifb  unwavering  Ibnuieas,  against  a  bitter  and  unserapulous  opposition,  exaa- 
perated  to  the  highest  pitch  by  his  pertinacity,  amidst  a  tempest  of  vituperation 
a&d  aboaa,  he  petse^red  in  presenting  these  petitions,  one  by  one,  to  the  smount 
anmerimea  of  two  hundred  in  a  day,— demanding  the  aetion  of  the  House  sep»- 
raialy  on  eadi  petition. 

HIa  position  amid  these  scenes  waa  in  the  highest  degree  illustrious  and 
saWima  An  aged  man,  with  the  burden  of  years  upon  him,  forgetful  of  the  ele- 
vated Btntions  he  had  occupied  and  the  distinguished  honors  received  for  past  ser- 
twming  away  fh>m  the  repose  which  age  so  greatly  needs,  and  laboring, 
and  derision,  and  threats  of  expulsion  and  assassination,  to  m^^n^Ain 
right  of  petition  lor  the  poorest  and  humblest  in  the  land,  insisting  thai 
tha  voice  of  a  tnt  people  should  be  heard  by  their  representatives  when  they 
wewld  speak  in  condemnation  of  human  alaveiy,  and  call  upon  them  to  maintain 
tha  principles  of  liberty  embodied  in  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence^ 
waa  •  spectacle  unwitnessed  before  in  the  history  of  legislation.' 

It  is  impoasible,  in  the  limits  prescribed  to  these  pages,  to  enumerate  the  nume- 
fows  aad  important  measures  in  which  Mr.  Adams  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Ho«aa  of  Beprsaentativea  aad  elsewhere.  The  brave  and  eloquent  old  man  lived 
to  sea  his  labors  for  the  right  of  petition  crowned  with  complete  success:  in 
1S43,  the  obnoxious  ''gag-rule"  was  rescinded,  and  Congress  consented  to  re- 
eeiva  and  treat  reqwetfuUy  all  petitions  on  the  subject  of  sUveiy.  In  his  volnn- 
taiy  and  eloquent  defence  of  the  Amistad  negroes,  too,  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-fbur,  he  was  completely 
saeceasfnl,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  decision  of  the  court  pronouncing 
Uberty. 


*  For  a  fUl  account  of  Mr.  Adams's  labors  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
lit  that  admirable  book,  "Life  and  Public  Services  of  John  Quiney  Adams, 
bj  William  H.  Seward."  Rev.  Joshua  Leavitt,  editor  of  the  "  Emancipator,"  waa 
at  that  time  in  Washington,  and  published  in  his  paper  fuller  accounts  of  that 
BMmorahle  session  of  Congress  than  I  have  elsewbere  seen ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
he  wiD  yet  give  them  to  the  public  in  a  convenient  form,  as  materials  for  our 
aoaatry's  history. 
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But  his  ereniftil  and  nioftU  life  was  now  drawing  to  a  elMe.  On  Mondaj,  the 
2l8t  of  Febniaiy,  1848,  while  at  his  post  in  the  Honse  of  Representatives,  and 
rising  to  address  the  Speaker,  he  was  struck  with  paralysis,  fainted,  and  fell  fnk» 
the  arms  of  the  member  who  was  next  to  him,  Mr.  Fisher  of  Ohio.  Brery  thing 
was  immediately  done  for  him  that  oonld  be  by  anxioos  friends,  kindred,  and 
■kilAil  physicians ;  bat  all  was  of  no  araiL  He  lingered  till  the  evening  of  the 
28d,  when  he  expired,  leaving  behind  him  the  enviable  reputation  of  b«ng  one  of 
the  ablest  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  the  most  leaned  and  eloquent 
ehampion  of  freedom  in  the  Honse  of  Bepresentativea.* 


TH£  OOSPEL,  A  GOSPEL  OF  LIBERTY  AND  PEACE. 

Friends  and  fellow-citizens ! — ^I  speak  to  yon  with  the  voice  aa 
of  one  risen  from  the  dead.  Were  I  now,  as  I  shortly  most  be, 
cold  in  my  grave,  and  coald  the  sepulchre  unbar  its  gates,  and 
open  to  me  a  passage  to  this  desk,  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Almighty  GU)d,  I  would  repeat  the  question  with  which  this  dis- 
course was  introduced :  "  Why  are  you  assembled  in  this  place  ?" 
And  one  of  you  would  answer  me  for  all :  Because  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  with  the  voice  of  an  angel  from  heaven,  ''put 
to  his  mouth  the  sounding  alchemy,"  and  proclaimed  universal 
emancipation  upon  earth  !  It  b  not  the  separation  of  your  fore- 
fathers from  their  kindred  race  beyond  the  Atlantic  tide.  It  is 
not  the  union  of  thirteen  British  Colonies  into  one  people,  and  the 
entrance  of  that  people  upon  the  theatre  where  kingdoms^  and 
empires,  and  nations  are  the  persons  of  the  drama.     It  is  not  that 

>  "  In  the  history  of  American  statesmen,  none  lived  a  life  so  long  in  the  publio 
servioe ;  none  had  trusts  so  numerous  confided  to  their  care ;  none  died  a  deaUi 
so  glorious.  Beneath  the  dome  of  the  nation's  oapitol;  in  the  midst  of  the  field 
of  his  highest  usefulness,  where  he  bad  won  fadeless  laurels  of  renown ;  equipped 
with  the  armor  in  which  he  had  fought  so  many  battles  for  truth  and  freedom,  he 
fell  beneath  the  shaft  of  the  king  of  terrors.  And  how  bright,  how  enviable,  the 
reputation  he  left  behind !  As  a  man,  pure,  upright,  benevolent^  rellgiona---4iia 
hand  unstained  by  a  drop  of  human  blood ;  uncharged,  unsuspected,  of  orime^  of 
premeditated  wrong,  of  an  immoral  act,  of  an  unchaste  word, — as  a  statesman, 
lofly  and  patriotic  in  all  his  purposes ;  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  people ; 
sacredly  exercising  all  power  intrusted  to  his  keeping  for  the  good  of  the  pnbUo 
alone,  nnmindflil  of  personal  interest  and  aggrandiaement ;  an  enthadaslao  lover 
of  liberty ;  a  faithful,  fearless  defender  of  the  rights  of  man !  The  sun  of  his  life, 
in  its  lengthened  course  through  the  political  heavens,  was  unobscured  by  a  spot, 
nndimmed  by  a  cloud ;  and  when,  at  the  close  of  the  long  day,  it  sank  beneath 
the  horizon,  the  whole  firmament  glowed  with  the  brilliancy  of  its  refleeled 
glories !  Rulers,  statesmen,  legislators !  study  and  emulate  such  a  life ;  seek  after 
a  character  so  bdoved,  a  death  so  honorable,  a  fame  so  immortaL" — Se»mxr&  L(fw, 
page  837. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  put  to  press,  there  has  been  publbhed  a 
"  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  John  Qnincy  Adams,  by  Josiah  Quincy,  LL.D. ;"  and  a 
more  interesting  and  valuable  piece  of  biography  has  not,  in  my  estimation,  ap- 
peared in  our  country.  This  life,  and  the  "  Life  of  Amos  Lawrence,"  should  be 
rpad  by  every  young  man  who,  in  entering  upon  manhood,  desires  tibe  best  exam- 
ples to  aid  and  cheer  him  in  life's  great  duties. 
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tluB  ia  the  birthday  of  the  North  American  Unions  the  last  and 
noblest  ofipring  of  time.  It  is  that  the  first  words  uttered  bj  the 
genins  of  onr  conntiy,  in  announcing  his  existence  to  the  world 
of  mankind,  was — ^Freedom  to  the  slave  I  Liberty  to  the  captives ! 
Redemption  !  redemption  forever  to  the  race  of  man  from  the  yoke 
of  oppression  I  It  is  not  the  work  of  a  day ;  it  is  not  the  labor 
of  an  age ;  it  b  not  the  consummation  of  a  century,  that  we  are 
assembled  to  commemorate.  It  is  the  emancipation  of  our  race. 
It  is  the  emancipation  of  man  from  the  thraldom  of  man  I 

And  Is  this  the  language  of  enthusiasm  ?  The  dream  of  a  dis> 
tempered  fancy  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  voice  of  inspiration  ?  The 
lang^uage  of  Holy  Writ  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  Scriptures,  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Covenant,  teach  you  upon  every  page  to  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and 
the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  ?  Why  is  it  that,  six  hun- 
dred years  before  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  the  sublimest  of  pro% 
phetSy  with  lips  touched  bv  the  hallowed  fire  from  the  hand  of 
God,  spake  and  said  : — ''  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me ; 
because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto 
the  meek ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  pro- 
claim liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to 
them  that  are  bound"  ?^  And  why  is  it  that,  at  the  first  dawn  of 
the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy, — at  the  birthday  of  the  Saviour  in 
the  lowest  condition  of  human  exbtence, — ^the  angel  of  the  Lord 
came  in  a  flood  of  supernatural  light  upon  the  shepherds,  witnesses 
of  the  scene,  and  said : — ^'  Fear  not,  for  behold  I  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  great  jov,  which  shall  be  to  aU  people**  t  Why  is  it  that 
there  was  suddenly  with  that  angel  a  multitude  of  heavenly  hosts, 
praising  Grod  and  saying,  <'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men"  ?* 

What  are  the  good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  sJiall  be  to  all 
people?  The  prophet  had  told  you,  six  hundred  years  before: 
— ^*  lAberty  to  the  captives,  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that 
are  bound."  The  multitude  of  the  heff\renly  host  pronounced  the 
conclusion,  to  be  shouted  hereafter  by  the  universal  choir  of  all 
intelligent  created  beings : — '<  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men." 

Fellow-citizens !  fellow-Christians !  fellow-men  I  Am  I  speak- 
ing to  believers  in  the  gospel  of  peace  ?  To  others,  I  am  aware 
that  the  capacities  of  man  for  self  or  social  improvement  are  sub- 
jects of  distrust  or  of  derision.  The  sincere  believer  receives  the 
raptnrous  promises  of  the  future  improvement  of  his  kind  with 
humble  hope  and  cheering  confidence  of  their  final  fulfilment. 
He  receives  them,  too,  with  the  admonition  of  God  to  his  con- 

>  Igaiah  Ixi  L  '  Lnke  iL  9, 10,  U,  li. 
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seknce,  to  contribute  himself,  by  all  the  aspirations  of  his  heart 
ai.d  all  the  factilties  of  his  soul,  to  their  accomplishment.  Tell 
not  him  of  impossibilities  when  human  improvement  is  the  theme. 
Nothing  (olh  be  impossible  which  may  be  effected  by  human  will. 
See  what  has  been  effected !  An  attentive  reader  of  the  history 
of  mankind,  whether  in  the  words  of  inspiration,  or  in  the  records 
of  antiquity,  or  in  the  memory  of  his  own  experience,  must  per- 
ceive that  the  gradual  improvement  of  his  own  condition  upon 
earth  is  the  inextinguishable  mark  of  distinction  between  the  ani- 
mal man  and  every  other  animated  being,  with  the  innumerable 
multitudes  of  which  every  element  of  this  sublunary  globe  is 
peopled.  And  yet,  from  the  earliest  records  of  lime,  this  animal 
is  the  only  one  m  the  visible  creation  who  preys  upon  his  kind. 
The  savage  man  destroys  and  devours  his  captive  foe.  The  par- 
tially civilized  man  spares  hi^  life,  but  makes  him  his  slave.  In 
the  process  of  civilization,  both  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  enemy 
vanquished  or  disarmed  are  spared;  ransoms  for  prisoners  are 
given  and  received.  Progressing  still  in  the  paths  to  perpetuld 
peace,  exchanges  are  established,  and  restore  the  prisoner  of  war 
to  his  country  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  rights  of  property 
and  of  person.  A  custom,  first  introduced  by  mutual  special  con- 
vention, grows  into  a  settled  rule  of  the  laws  of  nations,  that  pet- 
sons  occupied  exclusively  upon  the  arts  of  peace  shall,  with  their 
property,  remain  wholly  unmolested  in  the  conflicts  of  nations  by 
arms.  We  ourselves  have  been  bound  by  solemn  engagements 
with  one  of  the  most  warlike  nations  of  Europe,  to  observe  this 
rule,  even  in  the  utmost  extremes  of  war ;  and  in  one  of  the  most 
merciless  periods  of  modem  times,  I  have  seen,  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  three  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  with 
Barclay's  Apology  and  Penn's  Maxims  in  their  nands,  pass,  peace- 
ful travellers,  through  the  embattled  hosts  of  France  and  Britain, 
unharmed  and  unmolested,  as  the  three  children  of  Israel  in  the 
furnace  of  Nebuchadnezza]^ 

War,  then,  by  the  common  consent  and  mere  will  of  civilized 
man,  has  not  only  been  divested  of  its  most  atrocious  cruelties, 
but  for  multitudes,  growing  multitudes  of  individuals,  has  already 
been  and  is  abolished.  Why  should  it  not  be  aboliBhed  for  all  ? 
Let  it  be  impressed  upon  the  heart  of  every  one  of  you,  impress  it 
upon  the  minds  of  your  children,  that  this  total  abolition  of  war 
upon  earth  is  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  man  entirely 
dependent  on  his  own  will.  He  cannot  repeal  or  change  the  laws 
of  physical  nature.  He  cannot  redeem  himself  from  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  Reir  to ;  but  the  ills  of  war  and  slavery  are  all  of  his  own 
creation.  He  has  but  to  will,  and  he  effects  the  cessation  of  them 
altogether. 

Oration  at  Nttoburyporty  Julj  4,  1837. 
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TIm  fbUowiag  is  •  portion  of  a  letter  addreswd  by  this  illostrions  Btatesmaii  im 
a  litarmry  eociety  of  jovag  mea  in  Baltimore,  who  had  written  to  him  for  adviof 
an  to  a  eoorw  of  general  reading.  XI  ia  dated  Jane  22,  1838,  and  it  thua  boara  itf 
eioqaent  feectimonj  to 


THE  YALUS  OV  THE  BIBLE. 

The  first,  sod  almost  the  only  book,  desert ng  aniveraal  recom- 
mendation, is  the  Bible  ;  and,  in  recommending  that,  I  fear  that 
Sijme  of  yon  will  think  I  am  performing  a  soperfinous,  and  othera 
a  Tery  nnneceaBary,  ofice ;  yet  such  is  my  deliberate  opinion.  Tho 
liible  ia  the  hook,  of  all  others,  to  be  read  at  all  ages  and  in  all 
conditions  of  homan  life ;  not  to  be  read  once  or  twice  or  thrioe 
throagh,  and  then  to  be  laid  aside,  bnt  to  be  read  in  small  por- 
tions of  one  or  two  chapters  every  day,  and  never  to  be  inter- 
mitted unless  by  some  overmling  necessity. 

This  attentive  and  repeated  reading  of  the  Bible,  in  small  por* 
tions  every  day,  leads  the  mind  to  habitnal  meditation  upon  sub- 
jects of  the  highest  interest  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  in 
this  world,  as  well  as  to  prepare  him  for  that  hereafter  to  which 
we  are  all  destined.  It  furnishes  rules  of  conduct  for  our  conduct 
Upwards  others  in  our  social  relations.  In  the  commandments  de- 
livered from  Sinai,  in  the  inimitable  sublimity  of  the  Psalms  and 
of  the  Prophets,  in  the  profound  and  concentrated  observations 
upon  human  life  and  manners  embodied  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon, in  the  philosophical  allegory  so  beautifully  set  forth  in  the 
narrative  of  facts,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
an  active  mind  cannot  peruse  a  single  chapter  and  lay  the  book 
a^ide  to  think,  and  take  it  up  again  to-morrow,  without  finding  in 
it  advice  for  our  own  conduct,  which  we  may  turn  to  useful  account 
in  the  progress  of  our  daily  pilgrimage  upon  earth ;  and  when  we 
para  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  we  meet  at  once  a  sys- 
tem of  universal  morality  founded  upon  one  precept  of  universal 
application,  pointing  us  .to  peace  and  good-will  towards  the  whole 
race  of  man  for  this  life,  and  to  peace  with  God  and  an  ever- 
blessed  existence  hereafter. 

I  speak  as  a  man  of  the  world  to  men  of  the  world,  and  I  say 
to  you.  Search  the  Scriptures  !  If  ever  you  tire  of  them  in  seek- 
ing for  a  rule  of  faith  and  a  standard  of  morals,  search  them  as 
records  of  htsiory.  General  and  compendious  history  is  one  of 
the  fountains  of  human  knowledge  to  which  yon  should  all  resort 
with  steady  and  persevering  pursuit;  and  the  Bible  contains  the 
only  authentic  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  world.  Acquaint 
yourselves  also  with  the  chronology  and  geography  of  the  Bible ; 
that  will  lead  you  to  a  general  knowledge  of  chronology  and  of 
geography,  ancient  and  modem,  and  these  will  open  to  you  an  in- 
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exhanstible  fountain  of  knowledge  respecting  the  globe  wbicb  you 
inhabit,  and  respecting  the  race  of  men  (its  inhabitants)  to  which 
you  yourselves  belong.  Tou  may  pursue  these  inquiries  just  so 
iar  as  your  time  and  inclination  will  permit.  Give  one  hour  of 
mental  application,  (for  you  must  not  read  without  thinking,  or 
you  will  read  to  little  purpose,)  give  an  hour  of  joint  reading  and 
thought  to  the  chronology  and  one  to  the  geography  of  the  Bible, 
and  i^  it  introduces  you  to  too  hard  a  study,  stop  there.  Even 
for  those  two  hours  you  will  ever  after  read  the  Bible,  and  any 
other  history,  with  more  fruit,  more  intelligence,  more  satisfao* 
tion.  It  is  a  book  which  neither  the  most  ignorant  and  weakest, 
nor  the  most  learned  and  intelligent  mind,  can  read  without  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  Adamfl  devoted  hla  leisare  moments  to  literatare,  and  oceasionally  eoarted 
the  Muses.  Dermoi  JPMorrogh  and  Poenu  of  ReUgiom  and  Society  were  some  of 
tike  firuits  of  his  versatile  mind.    From  the  latter  I  select 

THE  HOXTR-OLABS. 

Alas  I  how  swift  the  moments  fly  t 

How  flash  the  years  along  I 
Scarce  here,  yet  gone  already  by, 

The  burden  of  a  song. 
See  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood  pass, 

And  age,  with  furrow'd  brow ; 
Time  was, — Time  shall  be, — drain  the  glass,^ 

But  where  in  Time  is  now  ? 

Time  is  the  measure  but  of  change : 

No  present  hour  is  found ; 
The  past,  the  future,  fill  the  range 

Of  Time's  unceasing  round. 
Where,  then,  is  now  ?    In  realms  above. 

With  God's  atoning  Lamb : 
In  regions  of  eternal  love, 

Where  sits  enthroned  I  AM. 

Then,  pilgrim,  let  thy  joys  and  tears 

On  time  no  longer  lean ; 
But  henceforth  all  thy  hopes  and  fears 

From  earth's  affections  wean : 
To  God  let  votite  accents  rise ; 

With  truth,  with  virtue,  live : 
80  aU  the  bliss  that  time  denies 

Eternity  shall  give* 
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JOSEPH  DENKIB,  1768—1813. 

A  VOBX  vpoa  American  Litoratare  professing  any  degree  of  oompleteness 
sbo«ld  eoBtain  a  notice  of  the  aathor  of  the  "  Lay  Preacher,"  not  so  much  firom 
any  extv^ordinavy  nMrits  in  his  writings,  as  firom  his  position  and  infloenoe  in  his 
day  aa  »  man  of  lotton.  He  was  bom  in  Boston^  on  the  dOth  of  Aagnst,  1768, 
asd  in  1775  his  fiUher,  who  had  been  a  merchant^  remoTod  to  Lexington.  In  1787 
he  eotintd  the  Sophomora  dass  in  Harvard  UniTersity,  and  soon  alter  leaving 
coUega  ****•— ^  a  student  of  law  in  the  oiBce  of  Benjamin  We8t»  at  Cbarlestown, 
K.  H.  AAar  eMnpleling  liis  studies,  he  opened  an  office  at  Walpole.  Bnt  be  soon 
difgnirtfd  with  the  profeesion,  and,  resolving  to  doTota  bis  time  to  letters, 
It  to  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1795,  and  established  a  weekly  p^>er  called 
*'  The  Tablet''  Bat  it  lived  scarcely  three  months,  and  Dannie  then,  upon  invita- 
tsoBy  retenad  to  Walpole^  and  became  the  editor  of  the  "Fanner's  Mnsenm." 
Here  ha  eommenoed  the  essays  entitled  **  The  Lay  Preadier,"  which  laid  the  fonn- 
datioa  of  his  literary  repotation. 

Ir  tba  year  1799,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  hnving  been  appointed  private 
•eeratniy  of  Mr.  Piekering,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  y«ar  1800,  he  pablished  a  prospectos  of  a  weekly  paper,  entitled  Tht  Port/olio. 
Dvmwn  ap  in  the  best  style  of  the  aathor.  Indicating  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  heat  writers  in  the  Tarious  departments  of  polite  literature,  and  inviting  the 
of  men  of  letters  generally,  it  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  every 
of  loaders  I  and  the  periodical  was  commenced  on  the  8d  of  Januaiy,  1801, 
with  an  extensive  patronage.^ 

To  Dennle  the  path  to  honorable  independence  was  now  fairly  open ;  but,  unfor- 
tawaVrly.  he  had  not  resolution  to  sacrifice,  to  the  laudable  ambition  to  gain  it, 
thcoa  habits  which  embittered  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  This  has  been  called 
**  the  gay  period  of  his  career."    His  charms  of  conrersation  were  such  that  he 


I  It  was  published  weekly  in  quarto  form,  eight  pages  constituting  a  number. 
n  waa  thns  continued  for  5  years,  forming  five  rolnmes,  to  the  close  of  Uie  year 
1805, — Ik  Tolume  each  year.  It  was  then  changed  to  the  octaTO  form,  of  10  pages, 
aad  also  poblished  weekly,  and  thus  continued  for  three  years,  to  the  close  of 
1808,  forming  6  Tolnmes,  numbered  1  to  6.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1809,  it 
was  changed  to  a  monthly  magaiine  of  about  116  pages,  and  thus  continued 
thnvi^  1812,  when  Dennie  died,  forming  for  the  four  years  8  Totumes,  numbered 
1  lo  8.  It  was  published,  in  the  same  form,  under  the  editorship  of  Nicholas 
Biddle  and  Paul  Allen,  for  1813  and  1814,  and  of  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell  for  1815, 
I  three  years, — ^forminff  6  volumes,  numbered  1  to  6.  In  1816  it  was  published 
by  Mr.  Harrison  Hall,  being  edited  by  bis  brother,  John  B.  Hall,  Esq.,  and  was 
Ihas  eontinaed  till  1827, — twelve  years.  This  series  formed  22  volumes,  numbered 
1  to  22.  The  last  rolume,  the  47th  of  the  whole,  was  published  in  six  numbers ; 
aad  then  this  periodical,  so  celebrated  in  its  day,  and  which  exerted  no  small  in- 
i—nca  on  our  country's  character,  dosed  its  raried  career.  The  delinquency  of 
■uhacriben  interfered  materially  with  the  success  of  the  work ;  and  I  haTC  it  from 
Mr.  Harrison  Hall  himself  that,  at  the  time  of  its  stoppage,  tkh  thousand  dol- 
T-AM  aX  least  were  due  to  it!  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  should  have 
besBi  so  mui^  irregularity  in  numbering  the  Tofaimes  of  this  work.  There  are  four 
**  new  serias,"  and  five  different  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Yolumes ;  so 
that  if  one  is  directed  to  volume  second  for  any  article,  he  may  have  to  examiue 
five  diflerent  volumes  before  he  can  find  it  The  20th  vol.  (1825)  of  Hall's  series 
itains  a  eopioas  index  to  all  the  Tolumes  of  that 

14 
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WM  the  delight  of  every  oirole  where  wit  and  urbanity  were  the  passports  of  ad 
mission.    He  counted  among  his  warm  friends  a  number  of  young  aspirants  fo 
literary  fame,  and  his  table  abounded  with  contributions  for  the  P*»rtfolio.   It  may 
be  easily  imagined,  therefore,  that  one  of  his  habits  would  not  require  mooh  per- 
suasion to  exchange  the  labor  of  composition  for  the  easier  employmeni  of  aeleo- 
tion.    Hence  we  find  that,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  editorship  of  the  Portfolio^ 
including  a  period  of  twelve  years,  there  are  scarcely  as  many  original  essays 
from  his  pen.   In  his  gayety  he  lost  the  author.^  His  eultiyated  taste  and  rarioaa 
reading  in  polite  literature  ensMed  him  to  produce  a  miscellany  which  obtained  m 
wide  circulation ;  and  he  might  have  lived  in  the  placid  et^oyment  of  ftme  anci 
fortune,  if  the  finest  gifts  of  nature  could  supply  the  want  of  prudence.   As  it  was, 
after  editing  the  PoHfoUo  for  eleven  years,  he  died  in  absolute  poverty  on  the  7tlv 
of  January,  1813,  though  enough  to  give  him  a  moderate  competency  was  owin^ 
to  him  from  subscribers  who,  year  after  year,  had  perused  with  delight  the  unpaid- 
for  volumes.    He  was  buried  in  the  ground  of  St  Peter's  Church,  Philadelphia^ 
where,  a  few  years  after,  a  monument  was  plaeed  over  his  grave. 

It  has  been  customary  of  late  years  to  depreciate  the  I\tHfi)Uo,  This  we  deeoi' 
unjust;  and  think  it  must  be  done  by  those  who  have  not  read  its  pages ;  for  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  will  bear  a  Ihvorable  comparison  with  wakj 
similar  contemporaneous  periodical,  Bnglish  or  American.  It  had  not,  iBdeed, 
the  learning  nor  the  variety  of  the  OentUmtm'a  Jfo^oMWe,  bat  that  had  been  pub- 
lished nearly  half  a  century  when  the  Jfhn/oUo  was  commenced.  But,  by  ila 
talen^  vivaci^,  taste,  and  variety,  it  did  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  publies- 
tion  of  that  time,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  to  refine  the  taste  of  the  people,  and  to 
give  a  relish  for  choice  reading  and  for  literary  pursuits. 

■ 

NIQHT. 
"Watchman,  what  of  the  night ?"— Isaiah  zzi.  11. 

To  this  query  of  Isaiah,  the  watchman  replies,,  "  that  the  morn- 
ing Cometh,  and  also  the  night."  The  brevity  of  this  answer  has 
left  it  involved  in  something  of  the  obscurity  of  the  season  when 
it  was  given.  I  think  that  night,  however  sooty  and  ill-favored  it 
may  be  pronounced  by  those  who  were  born  under  a,  day-8t«r, 
merits  a  more  particular  description*  I  feel  peculiarly  disposed 
to  arrange  some  ideas  in  favor  of  this  season.  I  know  that  the 
majority  are  literally  blind  to  its  merits ;  they  must  be  prominent^ 
indeed,  to  be  discerned  by  the  closed  eyes  of  the  snorer,  who 
thinks  that  night  was  made  for  nothing  but  sleep.  But  the  stu- 
dent and  the  sage  are  willing  to  believe  that  it  was  formed  for 
higher  purposes ;  and  that  it  not  only  recruits  exhausted  spirits^ 
but  sometimes  informs  inquisitive,  and  amends  wicked  ones. 

Duty,  as  well  aa  inclination^  urges  the  Lay  Preacher  to  ser- 
monize while  others  slumber.  To  read  numerous  volumes  in  the 
morning,  and  to  observe  various  characters  at  noon,  will  leave  but 

>  Life  by  Jolin  S.  I)aU,  in  the  "  Philadelphia  Souvenir." 
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fittle  time,  except  tlie  night,  to  digest  the  one  or  speculate  upon 
the  other.  The  night,  therefore,  is  often  dedicated  to  composi- 
ftiiMi ;  and  while  the  light  of  the  paly  planets  discovers  at  his  desk 
the  Preacher,  more  wan  than  they,  he  may  be  heard  repeating, 
emphatically,  with  Dr.  Young, — 

"Darkness  haa  mooh  divinity  for  me." 

He  is  tlien  alone,  he  is  then  at  peace.  No  companions  near  but 
the  silent  rolumes  on  his  shelf;  no  noise  abroad  but  the  click  of 
the  Tillage  clock,  or  the  bark  of  the  village  dog.  The  deacon  has 
then  smoked  his  sixth  and  last  pipe,  and  asks  not  a  question  more 
eoneerning  Josephus  or  the  Church.  Stillness  aids  study,  and 
the  sermon  proceeds.  Such  being  the  obligations  to  night,  it 
would  be  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  them.  As  my  watchful 
eyes  can  discern  its  dim  beauties,  my  warm  heart  shall  feel,  and 
my  prompt  pen  shall  describe,  the  uses  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
Boctumal  hour. 

Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  I  can  with  propriety  imagine 
this  question  addressed  to  myself.  I  am  a  professed  lucubrator, 
and  who  so  well  qualified  to  delineate  the  sable  hours  as 


« 


A  meagre,  muie-rid  mope,  adnsi  and  thin''  t 


However  injuriously  night  is  treated  by  the  sleepy  modems,  the 
vigilance  of  the  ancients  could  not  overlook  its  benefits  and  joys. 
In  as  early  a  record  as  the  book  of  Genesis,  I  find  that  Isaac, 
though  he  devoted  his  assiduous  days  to  action,  reserved  specula- 
tion till  night.  "  He  went  out  to  meditate  in  the  field  at  the 
eventide."  He  chose  that  sad,  that  solemn  hour,  to  refiect  upon 
the  virtues  of  a  beloved  and  departed  mother.  The  tumult  and 
the  glare  of  day  suited  not  with  the  sorrow  of  his  soul.  He  had 
lost  his  most  amiable,  most  genuine  friend,  and  his  unostentatious 
grief  was  eager  for  privacy  and  shade.  Sincere  sorrow  rarely 
sufers  its  tears  to  be  seen.  It  was  natural  for  Isaac  to  select  a 
season  to  weep  in,  which  should  resemble  '^  the  color  of  his  fate." 
The  darkness,  the  solemnity,  the  stillness  of  the  eve  were  favor- 
able to  his  melancholy  purpose.  He  forsook,  therefore,  the 
bustling  tents  of  his  father,  the  pleasant  <<  south  country,"  and 
"  well  of  Lahairoi ;"  he  went  out  and  pensively  meditated  at  the 
eventide. 

The  Grecian  and  Boman  philosophers  firmly  believed  that  *'  the 
dead  of  midnight  is  the  noon  of  thought."  One  of  them  is  beau- 
tifully described  by  the  poet  as  soliciting  knowledge  from  the 
skieii,  in  private  and  nightly  audience,  and  that  neither  his  theme 
nor  his  nightly  walks  were  forsaken  till  the  sun  appeared  and 
dimmed  his  "  nobler  intellectual  beam."  We  undoubtedly  owe 
to  the  studious  nights  of  the  andents  most  of  their  elaborate  and 
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immortal  productions.  Among  them  it  was  necessary  that  every 
man  of  letters  should  trim  the  midnight  lamp.  The  day  might 
be  given  to  the  forum  or  the  circus,  but  the  night  was  the  seasoa 
for  the  statesman  to  project  his  schemes  and  for  the  poet  to  poor 
his  verse. 

Night  has  likewise,  with  great  reason,  been  considered  in  every 
age  as  the  astronomer's  day.  Young  observes,  with  energy,  that 
*^  an  undev&at  astronomer  is  mad."  The  privilege  of  contem- 
plating those  brilliant  and  numerous  myriads  of  planets  which 
bedeck  our  skies  is  peculiar  to  night ;  and  it  is  our  duty,  both  as 
lovers  of  moral  and  natural  beauty,  to  bless  that  season  when  we 
are  indulged  with  such  a  gorgeous  display  of  glittering  and  useful 
light.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  seclusion,  calmness,  and 
tranquillity  of  midnight  is  most  friendly  to  serious  and  even  airy 
contemplations. 

I  think  it  treason  to  this  sable  power,  who  holds  divided  empire 
with  day,  constantly  to  shut  our  eyes  at  her  approach.  To  long 
sleep  I  am  decidedly  a  foe.  As  it  is  expressed  by  a  qu&int  writer, 
we  shall  all  have  enough  of  that  in  the  grave.  Those  who  cannot 
break  the  silence  of  night  by  vocal  throat  or  eloquent  tongue, 
may  be  permitted  to  disturb  it  by  a  snore.  But  he,  among  my 
readers,  who  possesses  the  power  of  fancy  and  strong  thought, 
should  be  vigilant  as  a  watchman.  Let  him  sleep  abundantly  for 
health,  but  sparingly  for  sloth.  It  is  better,  sometimes,  to  con- 
sult a  page  of  philosophy  than  the  pillow. — Laj/  Preacher, 

JACK  AND  OILL:    A  CRITICISM. 

Among  critical  writers,  it  is  a  common  remark  that  the  fashion 
of  the  times  has  often  given  a  temporary  reputation  to  perform- 
ances of  very  little  merit,  and  neglected  those  much  more  de- 
serving of  applause.  I  therefore  rejoice  that  it  has  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  rescue  from  neglect  this  inimitable  poem ;  for,  whatever  may 
be  my  diffidence,  as  I  shall  pursue  the  manner  of  the  most  emi- 
nent critics,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  err.  The  fastidious  reader 
will  doubtless  smile  when  he  is  informed  that  the  work,  thus 
highly  praised,  is  a  poem  consisting  only  of  four  lines ;  but  as 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  poet  should  be  restricted  in  his  number 
of  verses,  as  it  would  be  a  very  sad  misfortune  if  every  rhymer 
were  obliged  to  write  a  long  as  well  as  a  bad  poem,  and  more  par- 
ticularly as  these  verses  contain  more  beauties  than  we  oflen  find 
in  a  poem  of  four  thousand,  all  objections  to  its  brevity  should 
cease.  I  must  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  that  at  first  I 
doubted  in  what  class  of  poetry  it  should  be  arranged.  Its  ex- 
treme shortness  and  its  uncommon  metre  seemed  to  degrade  it 
into  a  ballad ;  but  its  interesting  subject,  its  unity  of  plan,  and, 
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aboire  all,  its  liaving  a  beginniiig,  middle,  and  an  end,  decide  its 
claim  to  the  epic  rank.     I  Bhall  now  proceed,  with  the  candor, 
though  not  with  the  acnteness,  of  a  good  critic^  to  analyse  and 
dispUj  its  yarionB  exoellencies. 
The  opening  of  the  poem  is  singularly  beautiful : — 

Jack  and  QilL 

The  first  duty  of  the  poet  is  to  introduce  his  subject ;  and  there 
is  no  part  of  poetry  more  difficult.  We  are  told  by  the  ereat 
critic  of  antiquity  tluit  we  should  avoid  beginning  ''  a6  ovoy  but 
go  into  the  business  at  once.  Here  our  author  is  very  happy ; 
for,  instead  of  telling  us,  as  an  ordinary  writer  would  have  done, 
who  were  the  ancestors  of  Jack  and  Gill,  that  the  grandfather  of 
Jack  was  a  respectable  farmer,  that  his  mother  kept  a  tavern  at 
the  sign  of  the  Blue  Bear,  and  that  GilFs  father  was  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  (once  of  the  quorumj^  together  with  a  catalogue  of 
moles  and  aunts,  he  introduces  them  to  us  at  once  in  their  proper 
persons. 

The  choice,  too,  of  names  is  not  unworthy  of  consideration.  It 
would  doubtless  have  contributed  to  the  splendor  of  the  poem  to 
have  endowed  the  heroes  with  long  and  sounding  titles,  which,  by 
daizling  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  might  prevent  an  examination  of 
the  work  itself.  These  adventitious  ornaments  are  justly  disre- 
garded by  our  author,  who,  by  giving  us  plain  Jack  and  (till,  has 
disdained  to  rely  on  eztrinsio  support.  In  the  very  choice  of 
appellations  be  is,  however,  judicious.  Had  he,  tor  instance, 
called  the  first  character  John,  he  might  have  given  him  more 
dignity ;  but  he  would  not  so  well  harmonize  with  his  neighbor, 
to  whom,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  it  will  appear  he  must  neces- 
saniy  be  joined. 

The  personages  being  now  seen,  their  situation  is  next  to  be 
discovered.  Of  this  we  are  immediately  informed  in  the  subse- 
quent line,  when  we  are  told 

Jack  and  GUI 
Went  up  a  hilL 

Here  the  imagery  is  distinct,  yet  the  description  concise.  We 
instantly  figure  to  ourselves  the  two  persons  travelling  up  an 
aseent,  which  we  may  accommodate  to  our  own  ideas  of  declivity, 
barrenness,  rockiness,  sandiness,  &c.,  all  which,  as  they  exercise 
the  imagination,  are  beauties  of  a  high  order.  The  reader  will 
pardon  my  presumption,  if  I  here  attempt  to  broach  a  new  prin- 
ciple, which  no  critic  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  has  ever  men- 
ttooed.  It  is  this,  tiiat  poetic  beauties  may  be  divided  into  ne^a* 
five  and  potnHve,  the  former  consisting  of  mere  absence  of  fault, 
the  latter  in  the  presence  of  excellenoe ;  the  first  of  an  inferior 

14* 
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order,  but  requinng  considerable  critical  acumen  to  discover  them, 
tbe  latter  of  a  higher  rank,  but  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity. 
To  apply  the  principle  in  this  case^  the  poet  meant  to  inform  us 
that  two  persons  were  going  up  a  hill.  Now,  the  act  of  going  up 
a  hill — although  Locke  would  pronounce  it  a  very  complex  idea, 
comprehending  person,  rising  ground,  trees,  &c.  &c. — ^is  an  opera- 
tion so  simple  as  to  need  no  aescription.  Had  the  poet,  therefore, 
told  us  how  the  two  heroes  went  up,  whether  in  a  cart  or  a  wagon, 
and  entered  into  the  thousand  particulars  which  the  subject  in- 
volves, thev  would  have  been  tedious,*  because  superfluous.  The 
omission  of  these  little  incidents,  and  telling  us  simply  that  thej 
went  up  the  hill,  no  matter  how,  is  a  very  high  negative  beauty. 

Having  ascertained  the  names  and  conditions  of  the  parties,  the 
reader  becomes  naturally  inquisitive  into  their  employment,  and 
wishes  to  know  whether  their  occupation  is  worthy  of  tnem.  This 
laudable  curiosity  is  abundantly  gratified  in  the  succeeding  lines ; 
for 

Jack  and  Gill 

Went  up  a  hill. 
To  fetch  a  bucket  of  water. 

Here  we  behold  the  plan  gradually  unfolding,  a  new  scene  opens 
to  our  view,  and  the  description  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  We  now 
discover  their  object,  which  we  were  before  left  to  conjecture. 
We  see  the  two  friends,  like  Pylades  and  Orestes,  assisting  and 
cheering  each  other  in  their  labors,  gaily  ascending  the  hill, 
eager  to  arrive  at  the  summit,  and  to — ^fill  their  bucket.  Here, 
too,  is  a  new  elegance.  Our  acute  author  could  not  but  observe 
the  necessity  of  machinery,  which  has  been  so  much  commended 
by  critics,  and  admired  by  readers.  Instead,  however,  of  intro- 
ducing a  host  of  gods  and  goddesseJB,  who  might  have  only  impeded 
the  journey  of  his  heroes,  by  the  intervention  of  the  bucket, — 
which  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  simple  and  conducive  to  the  progress 
of  the  poem, — ^he  has  considerably  improved  on  the  ancient  plan. 
In  the  management  of  it,  also,  he  has  shown  much  judgment,  by 
making  the  influence  of  the  machinery  and  the  subject  reciprocal : 
for  while  the  utensil  carries  on  the  heroes,  it  is  itself  carried  on  by 
them. 

It  has  been  objected,  (for  every  Homer  has  his  Zoilus,)  that 
their  employment  is  not  sufficiently  dignified  for  epic  poetry ;  but, 
in  answer  to  this,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Socrates,  and  many  other  philosophers,  that  beauty  should  be  esti- 
mated by  utility ;  and  surely  the  purpose  of  the  heroes  must  have 
been  beneficial.  They  ascended  the  rugged  mountain  to  draw 
water ;  and  drawing  water  is  certainly  more  conducive  to  human 
happiness  than  drawing  blood,  as  do  the  boasted  heroes  of  the 
Iliad,  or  roving  on  the  ocean,  and  invading  other  men's  property 
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80  did  ihe  pious  MneBS.  Tes  I  tliey  went  to  draw  water.  Inte- 
resting  scene!  It  might  have  been  drawn  for  the  purpose  of 
culinary  consumption ;  it  might  have  been  to  quench  the  thirst  of 
the  harmless  animals  who  relied  on  them  for  support ;  it  might 
haye  been  to  feed  a  sterile  soil,  and  to  revive  the  drooping  plants 
which  they  raised  by  their  labors.  Is  not  our  author  more  judi- 
cious tlian  Apollonius,  who  chooses  for  the  heroes  of  his  Argonau- 
ticB  a  set  of  rascals  undertaking  to  steal  a  sheepskin  ?  And,  if 
dignity  is  to  be  considered,  is  not  drawing  water  a  circumstance 
highly  characteristic  of  antiquity  ?  Do  we  not  find  the  amiable 
Rebecca  busy  at  the  well  ?  Does  not  one  of  the  maidens  in  the 
Odyssey  delight  us  by  her  diligence  in  the  same  situation  7  and 
has  not  a  learned  D^  proved  that  it  was  quite  fiishionable  in 
Peloponnesus  ?     Let  there  be  an  end  to  such  nivolous  remarks. 

But  the  descriptive  part  is  now  finished,  and  the  author  hastens 
to  the  catastrophe.  At  what  part  of  the  mountain  the  well  was 
situated,  what  was  the  reason  of  the  sad  misfortune,  or  how  the 
prudence  of  Jack  forsook  him,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  so,  alas ! 
it  happened. 

Jack  fell  down — 

Unfertmiate  John !  At  the  moment  when  he  was  nimbly,  for 
aught  we  know,  going  up  the  hill,  perhaps  at  the  moment  when 
his  toils  were  to  cease,  and  he  had  filled  the  bucket,  he  made  an 
nnfortanate  step,  his  centre  of  gravity,  as  the  philosophers  would 
say,  fell  beyond  his  base,  and  he  tumbled.  The  extent  of  his  fall 
does  not,  however,  appear  until  the  next  line,  as  the  author  feared 
to  overwhelm  us  by  too  immediate  a  disclosure  of  his  whole  misfor- 
tune. Buoyed  by  hope,  we  suppose  his  affliction  not  quite  remedi- 
less, that  his  &11  is  an  accident  to  which  the  wayfarers  of  this  life 
are  daily  liable,  and  we  anticipate  his  immediate  rise  to  resume  his 
labors.    But  how  are  we  undeceived  by  the  heart-rending  tale  that 

Jack  fell  down 

And  broke  his  crown — 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  deplore  the  premature  fiite  of  the 
unhappy  John.  The  mention  of  the  crovm  has  much  perplexed 
the  commentators.  But  my  learned  reader  will  doubtless  agree  with 
me  in  conjecturing  that,  as  the  crown  is  often  used  metaphorically 
for  the  head,  and  as  that  part  is,  or,  without  any  disparagement 
to  the  unfortunate  sufierer,  might  have  been,  the  heaviest,  it  was 
really  his  pericranium  which  sustained  the  damage.  Having 
seen  the  &te  of  Jack,  we  are  anxious  to  know  the  lot  of  his  com- 
panion.    Alas  I 

And  Gin  oame  tombling  after. 

Here  the  distress  thickens  on  us.     Unable  to  support  the  loss  of 
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his  friend,  he  followed  hitn,  detemiined  to  share  his  disaster,  and 
resolved  that,  as  they  had  gone  up  together,  they  should  not  be 
separated  as  they  came  down. 

Of  the  bucket  we  are  told  nothing ;  but  as  it  is  probable  that  it 
fell  with  its  supporters,  we  have  a  scene  of  misery  uneaualled  in 
the  whole  compass  of  tragic  description.  Imagine  to  ourBelves  Jack 
rapidly  descending,  perhaps  rolling  over  and  over  down  the  moun- 
tain, the  bucket,  as  the  lighter,  moving  along,  and  pouring  forth 
(if  it  had  been  filled)  its  liquid  stream.  Gill  follorwing  in  confo- 
sion,  with  a  quick  and  circular  and  headlong  motion ;  add  to  this 
the  dust,  which  they  might  have  collected  and  dispersed,  with  the 
blood  which  must  have  flowed  froca.  John's  head,  and  we  will  wit- 
ness a  catastrophe  highly  shocking,  and  feel  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  run  for  a  doctcv.  The  sound,  too,  charmingly  **  echoes 
to  the  sense,"— 

Jack  fell 'down 
And  broke  his  orown, 
And  QUI  came  tumbling  after. 

The  quick  succession  of  movements  is  indicated  by  an  equally 
rapid  motion  of  the  short  syllables ;  and  in  the  last  line  Gill  rolls 
with  a  greater  sprightliness  and  vivacity  than  even  the  stone  of 
Sisyphus. 

Having  expatiated  so  largely  on  its  particular  merits,  let  us  con- 
clude by  a  brief  review  of  its  most  prominent  beauties.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  /all  of  men, — a  subject  high,  interesting,  worthy  of  a 
poet;  the  heroes,  men  who  do  not  commit  a  single  fault,  and 
whose  misfortunes  are  to  be  imputed,  not  to  indiscretion,  but  to 
destiny.  To  the  illustration  of  the  subject  every  part  of  ike  poem 
conduces.  Attention  is  neither  wearied  by  multiplicity  of  trivial 
incidents,  nor  distracted  by  frequency  of  digression.  The  poet 
prudently  clipped  the  wines  of  imagination,  and  repressed  the  ex- 
travagance of  metaphoricdf  decoration.  All  is  simple,  plain,  con- 
sistent. The  moral,  too, — ^that  part  without  which  poetry  is  use- 
less sound, — ^has  not  escaped  the  view  of  the  poet.  When  we 
behold  two  young  men,  who  but  a  short  moment  be^rare  stood  up 
in  all  the  pride  of  health,  suddenly  falling  down  a  hill,  how  must 
we  lament  the  imtahilit^  of  all  things  1 
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John  Mitcbhll  Mason,  the  son  of  Key.  John  Mason,  who  cane  to  this  eosntix 

from  Scotland  in  1761,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  10th  of  March, 

I  1770.    At  the  ago  of  serenteen,  he  was  received  into  bis  father's  ohnrch,  and  soon 

after  entered  Colnmbia  College,  where  he  took  his  first  degree  in  1789,  with  high 
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■■  m  aeholar.  Ailer  learing  eo11eg«,  he  eommenoed  tfaa  ttadj  ot  theo- 
logj  with  his  fiaher,  and  eontinued  with  him  nearly  two  yean;  when  it  was 
tfaooght  best  that  he  i^oold  oomplete  his  itadiea  in  Edinburgh ;  whither  he  ao- 
cording  J  went  eariy  in  1791,  and  retained  in  the  latter  part  of  the  next  year,  his 
fithcr  baring  died  daring  his  abeenoe.  He  had  been  at  home  bat  a  few  months 
when  be  wac  ealled  to  hia  late  father's  po8t»  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Chor^  in  Cedar  Street,  and  was  ordained  March,  1793.  So  mnch  admired  was 
he  for  his  doqaenoe,  thai  in  four  years  after  his  settlement  (to  use  his  own  Ian- 
goage)  "  a  beeame  naeessary  to  swarm  f  and  in  two  years  the  new  charch,  of 
whi^  ha  eontmoed  the  pastor,  quite  equalled  in  numbers  the  old.  Erery  year 
added  to  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  scholars  as  well  as  by  the 
Christiaa  Chareh.  Under  Uie  auspices  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod,  he 
plaanad  aad  founded  a  theological  seminary,  and  spent  upwards  of  a  year  in 
Scotland  and  England  in  obtaining  funds  and  books  for  it.  He  was  appointed 
tkm  ProfcaMT,  (for  at  first  there  was  bat  one,)  and  performed  his  arduous  duties  for 
of  yeari  without  salary.  This  was  the  first  theological  seminary  in  the 
States;  and  it  owed  its  existence  to  his  perserering,  self-denying,  self- 
labors. 

IT  of  1804  was  marked  by  a  calamity  which  melted  the  nation  into 
lorder  of  Alexander  Hamilton  by  Aaron  Burr.  Dr.  Mason  had 
always  baen  on  the  meet  intimate  terms  with  Hamilton,  esteeming  him  the 
^iiiBlwst  man  of  our  country;  and  from  the  time  he  received  the  fatal  wound  till 
the  naxi  day,  when  he  died,  he  was  often  at  his  bedside,  administering  to  him 
thoes  oeMSolafioins  which  only  Christianity  can  impart  Soon  after,  at  the  request 
ef  the  "  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,"  he  delirered  an  oration  upon  the  death  of 
)  of  the  most  eloquent  of  discourses,  and  which  elicited  the  warmest 
ea  both  sides  of  the  Atlantie.*  His  deep  feelings  of  grief  for  the  loss  of 
Hamilton,  and  hii  admiration  of  his  character,  are  expressed  in  many  of  his  letters 
at  this  tiaM.  The  following  to  a  correspondent  in  Scotland,  dated  August  11, 1804» 
cxpffcsaee  his  grief  at 

Hamilton's  death. 

News  I  haye  none  but  what  the  papers  will  have  announced  be- 
fore this  reaches  yon;  melancholy,  most  melancholy  news  for 
America, — the  prematnre  death  of  her  greatest  man,  Major- 
General  Hamilton.  I  say  nothing  too  strong  when  I  assure  you 
that,  all  things  considered,  the  loss  of  Washington  was  light  in 
eomparison  with  this.  His  most  stupendous  talents,  which  set 
him  above  riralship,  and  his  integrity,  with  which  intrigue  had 
not  the  hardihood  to  tamper,  held  him  up  as  the  nation's  hope, 
and  as  the  terror  of  the  unprincipled ;  but  it  marked  him  out,  at 
the  same  time,  as  a  victim  to  the  disappointed  and  profligate  ambi- 
tion of  Vice-President  Burr.  By  the  most  insidious  and  cruel 
artifiee  he  was  entrapped,  against  his  judgment,  his  conscience, 

*  Aaaong  others,  Judge  Jay  and  Judge  Marshall  wrote  to  him  letters  of  thanks 
far  it. 
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and  hifl  efforts,  in  a  duel  with  that  desperate  man,  and  mortally 
Hfounded.  The  catastrophe  happened  on  the  morning  of  the  llth, 
and  he  expired  at  two  o'clock  on  the  12th  alt.  The  shock  and 
agonj  of  the  public  mind  has  never  been  equalled.  Burr  went 
out,  determined  to  kill  him ;  for  he  had  been  long  qualifying  him- 
self to  become  a  '^  dead  shot."  Ingenuous  Hamilton  went  out  to 
be  murdered,  being  as  ignorant  of  the  pistol  as  myself,  and  had 
resolved  not  to  take  the  life  of  his  antagonist,  even  if  it  were  in 
his  power.  The  cry  of  lamentation  and  indignation  assails  Burr 
from  eveiT  point  of  the  compass ;  nor  can  he  turn  his  eye  any- 
where without  reading  his  own  infamy  in  the  honors  heaped  upon 
the  illustrious  dead. 


In  1807  WM  cominenoed  the  pablioation  of  The  C&rMft<m'«  Magamne^ — » 
monthly  periodioal,  of  which  Dr.  Maron  wm  the  editor,  end  moat  of  whieh  h* 
wrote.  In  this  appeared,  in  suooeasiTe  nomben,  hie  oontroverrial  papers  upon 
the  EpiBCopal  form  of  chnrch  goyemment,  in  reply  to  Bishop  Hobart  In  1811, 
he  wae  eleeted  ProToat  of  Oolnmbia  College,  whioh  poat  he  held  till  1810,  when, 
feeling  that  hit  powers  had  been  overtaxed  and  that  he  was  sinking  onder  the 
weight  of  his  numerons  duties,  he  resigned  his  oi&oe,  and  took  a  royage  to  Barope 
to  reomit  his  exhausted  powers.  He  returned  after  two  yean,  improTed  indeed 
in  health,  but  not  completely  restored.  The  resumption  of  his  many  duties 
proved  too  much  for  his  bodily  strength,  and  the  next  year  he  had  an  attaok  of 
partial  paralysis.  From  this,  however,  he  somewhat  recovered,  and  in  1821  ne- 
oepted  Uie  invitation  of  the  trustees  of  Dickinson  College  to  beeome  its  Presidents 
He  had  discharged  the  duties  of  this  high  office  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
institution  for  two  years,  when  a  &11  from  his  horse  quite  disabled  him,  and  he 
resigned  and  returned  to  New  York  the  same  yeaTi  whers  he  died  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1829,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Mason  was  a  remarkable  man, — ^remarkable  for  his  mi^estic  personal  ^»pear- 
ance  as  well  as  for  his  intellectual  powers,  his  learning,  and  his  doqnenoe. 
He  was  in  stature  about  six  feet,  with  a  high  forehead,  deep  blue  eyes,  end  e 
face  remarkably  expressive  of  thought^  feeling,  firmness,  and  courage.  As  A 
pulpit-orator  it  has  l>een  remarked  of  him  by  a  learned  contemporaiy  that "  upon 
the  whole,  for  a  combinalioQ  of  clearness,  power,  majesty,  bold  conceptions,  pro- 
found thought,  sublime  and  tender  emotions,  evangelical  richness  and  unction, 
natural  and  impressive  utterance,  adaptation  of  style  and  manner  to  varying  sub- 
jects and  assemblies.  Dr.  Mason  would  probably  not  lose  by  comparison  with  the 
best  preachers  that  have  adorned  the  modem  pulpit"* 


>  Read  "Memoirs,  with  a  Portion  of  his  Correspondence,"  8vo,  pp.  660,  by  Rer. 
Jacob  Van  Veohten ;  and  Works,  in  four  volumes,  edited  by  his  son.  Rev.  Ebe- 
neser  Mason. 

« In  a  new  church,  in  Murray  Street,  I  heard  Dr.  Mason,  then  regarded  as  the 
Boanerges  of  the  city.  Instead  of  a  pulpit, — which  served  as  a  sort  of  shelter  and 
defence  for  the  preacher, — ^he  had  only  a  little  railing  along  the  edge  of  the  plat> 
form  on  which  he  stood,  so  as  to  show  his  large  and  handsome  person  almost 
down  to  his  shoe-buckles,    fie  preached  without  notes,  and  moved  freely 
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POLITICS  AND  RELIGION. 

Thai  religion  has,  im  fwdt^  nothing  to  do  with  the  politics  of 
many  who  profess  it,  is  a  meUncholj  truth.  But  that  it  has,  of 
rights  no  concern  with  political  transactions,  is  quite  a  new  dis- 
covery. If  such  opinions,  howeyer,  prevail,  there  is  no  longer  any 
mjateiy  in  the  character  of  those  whose  conduct  in  political  mat- 
ters Tioktes  every  preo^)i  and  slanders  every  principle  of  the 
religioD  of  Christ  But  what  is  politics  ?  Is  it  not  the  science 
and  the  exercise  of  civil  rights  and  civil  duties  ?  And  what  is 
religioD  ?  Is  it  not  an  obligation  to  the  service  of  (rod,  founded. 
OD  his  authority,  and  extending  to  all  our  relations,  personal  and 
social  f  Yet  reii^ion  haa  nothing  to  do  with  politic*!  Where  did 
yon  learn  thia  maxim  ?  The  Bible  is  full  of  direetions  for  your 
behavior  as  cidzen».  It  is  plain,  pointed^  awful  in  its  iigunctions 
on  mler  and  ruled  a»  ntch :  yet  religion  has^  nothing  to  do  tcith 
poUtieti  You  are  commanded  '^  in  all  your  tooyj  to  acknowkdgt 
ktm."  **Ih  kvkby  THiNQy  by  prayer  and  9upplic€Uion,  with 
tkanlugimtg,  to  let  your  refneais  be  made  known  unto  God,*' 
^Amd  WHATSosm  n  do,  in  word  or  deed,  to  do  all  in 
THE  HAMS  of  Ae  Lord  Jesus  "^  Yet  religion  has  noMng  to  do 
wiihpoliiies!  Most  astonishing !  And  is  there  any  part  of  your 
conduct  in  which  you  are,  or  wish  to  be,  without  law  to  God,  and 
not  under  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ  T  Can  you  persuade  your* 
sehes  that  poHtieal  men  and  measures  are  to  undergo  no  review 
in  the  judgment  to  come  ?  That  all  the  passion  and  violence,  the 
fraud  and  fidsehood  and  corruption,  which  pervade  tho  system  of 
party,  and  burst  out  like  a  flood  at  the  public  eleciions,  are  to  bo 
Uotted  from  the  catalogue  of  unchristian  deeds,  because  they  are 
foUtitsf  Or  that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  may  see  his  people, 
m  their  political  career,  bid  defiance  to  their  God  in  breaking 
through  every  moral  restraint,  and  keep  a  guiltless  silence,  be- 
eaose  rdigion  has  nothing  to  do  with  politicsf  I  forbear  to  press 
the  argument  fiirther }  observing  only  that  many  of  our  difficulties 
and  sins  may  be  traced  to  this  pernicious  notion*  Yes,  if  our  reli- 
gion had  had  more  to  do  mth  our  politics,  if,  in  the  pride  of  our 


•omefkiaaf  fpeskiiig  in  a  eolloqnial  maoner,  aod  then  snddenly  ponring  ont  sen- 
Inee  slier  wnlefiie*  growing  with  lightning  and  echoing  wiUi  thnoder.  The 
«Aet  of  thmn  ontbnnta  waa  ■oBotimea  mj  atartllng.  l%a  doctor  waa  not  only 
▼fij  iapoaing  in  hia  person,  bal  hia  Toioe  waa  of  prodigiona  Tolnme  and  compass. 
Hs  waa  sometimea  adventnrons  in  his  speech,  occasionally  passing  off  a  jolce,  and 
not  vnfteqoeBlly  vefgiog  on  what  might  aeom  profane  bnt  for  the  aolemni^  of  hia 
Banner.'*— <7oo(frieA'«  BeeoUeetuma. 

*  He  might  hsve  giren  a  still  stronger  text» — ^PhUippians  L  27 :  "  Let  yonr 
poUtiet  be  soch  as  it  beoometh  the  gospel  of  Christ"  Oar  translation  is  eonvena- 
Urn,  (whieh  in  King  Jemee's  day  waa  eqniTaknt  to  eomduot;)  bat  the  original  ia 
"  act  as  a  citiien/'  or  "  not  in  politieal  matters,  as  a  Chriatian." 
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citizenship y  we  had  not  forgotten  our  Christianity ,  if  we  bad 
prayed  more  and  wrangled  less  about  the  affairs  of  our  country,  it 
would  have  been  infinitely  better  for  us  at  this  day. 

CHARACTER  OF  HAMILTON. 

He  was  bom  to  be  great  Whoever  was  second,  Hamilton 
must  be  first,  ^o  his  stupendous  and  versatile  mind  no  investiga- 
tion was  difficult,*no  subject  presented  which  he  did  not  illumi- 
nate. Superiority,  in  some  particular,  belongs  to  thousands. 
Pre-eminence,  in  whatever  he  chose  to  undertake,  was  the  prero- 
gative of  Hamilton.  No  fixed  criterion  could  be  applied  to  his 
talents.  Often  has  their  display  been  supposed  to  have  reached 
the  limit  of  human  effort;  and  the  judgment  stood  firm  till  set 
aside  by  himself.  When  a  cause  of  new  magnitude  required  new 
exertion,  he  rose,  he  towered,  he  soared ;  surpassing  himself  as  he 
surpassed  others.  Then  was  nature  tributary  to  his  eloquence ! 
Then  was  felt  his  despotism  over  the  heart  1  Touching,  at  his 
pleasure,  every  string  of  pity  or  terror,  of  indignation  or  grief,  he 
melted,  he  soothed,  he  roused,  he  agitated ;  alternately  gentle  as 
the  dews  and  awful  as  the  thunder.  Yet,  great  as  he  was  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  he  was  greater  in  the  eyes  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  most  conversant.  The  greatness  of  most  men,  like  objects 
seen  through  a  mist,  diminishes  with  the  distance ;  but  Hamilton, 
like  a  tower  seen  afar  off  under  a  clear  sky,  rose  in  grandeur  and 
sublimity  with  every  step  of  approach.  Familiarity  with  him  was 
the  parent  of  veneration.  Over  these  matchless  talents  probity 
threw  her  brightest  lustre.  Frankness,  suavity,  tenderness,  bene- 
volence, breathed  through  their  exercise.  And  to  his  family  I — 
but  he  is  gone — ^that  noble  heart  beats  no  more ;  that  eye  of  fire 
is  dimmed;  and  sealed  are  those  oracular  lips.  Americans,  the 
serenest  beam  of  your  glory  is  extinguished  in  the  tomb. 

Fathers,  friends,  countrymen  I  the  dying  breath  of  Hamilton 
recommended  to  you  the  Christian's  hope.  His  single  testimony 
outweighs  all  the  cavils  of  the  sciolist,  and  all  the  jeers  of  the  pro- 
fiuie.  Wlio  will  venture  to  pronounce  a  fable  that  doctrine  of  li/e 
and  immortality  which  his  profound  and  irradiating  mind  em- 
braced as  the  truth  of  Ghxl  ?  When  you  are  to  die,  you  will  find 
no  source  of  peace  but  in  the  faith  of  Jesus.  Cultivate,  for  your 
present  repose  and  your  future  consolation,  what  our  depurted 
friend  declared  to  be  the  support  of  his  expiring  moments, — 
'^  a  tender  reliance  on  the  mercies  of  the  Almighty,  through  the 
merits  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Hamilton  I  we  will  cherish  thy  memory,  we  will  embalm  thy 
fame  I     Fare  thee  well,  thou  unparalleled  man,  farewell, — ^forever! 
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GOSPEL  FOR  THX  POOR. 

The  Lord  Jesus,  who  went  <Mb<nU  <^^  9<^y  ^'  ^  v  ^^ 
example  that  we  thimld  follow  hi9  9tep$,  ChristiajiSy  on  whom  he 
has  bestowed  affluence,  nnk,  or  talent,  should  be  the  last  to  dis- 
dain their  fellow-men,  or  to  look  with  indifference  on  indigence 
and  grief.  Pride,  unseemly  in  all,  is  detestable  in^hem  who  con- 
i««Mi  that  hy  grace  they  are  $aved.  Their  Lord  and  Kedeemer, 
who  humbled  himself  by  assuming  their  nature,  came  to  deliver 
the  needy  when  he  crteth,  the  poor  aUo,  and  him  that  hath  no 
heater.  And  surely,  an  object  which  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
Son  of  QoA  cannot  be  unworthy  of  any  who  are  called  by  his 
nasM.  Their  wealth  and  opportunities,  their  talents  and  time, 
are  not  tkeir  own,  nor  to  be  used  according  to  their  own  pleasure, 
but  to  be  eonsecrated  by  their  vocation  0$  fellow-^workert  with 
God,  How  many  hands  that  hane  down  would  be  lifted  up! 
how  many  feeble  knees  confirmed !  how  many  tears  wiped  away  1 
how  many  Tietims  of  despondency  and  in&my  rescued  by  a  close 
imitation  of  Jesus  Christ  I  Go  with  your  opulence  to  the  house 
of  fiunine  and  the  retreats  of  disease.  Go,  deal  thy  bread  to  the 
hmmyry;  when  thou  teest  the  naked,  cover  him;  and  hide  not  thy- 
•elf  /ram  thine  own  fieth.  Go,  and  furnish  means  to  rear  the 
olbpring  of  tbe  poor,  that  they  may  at  least  have  access  to  the 
word  of  your  God.  Go,  and  quicken  the  flight  of  the  Angel  who 
hai  the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  unto  the  nations.  If  you  pos- 
sess not  wealth,  employ  your  station  in  promoting  good  will  toward 
men.  Jwdge  the  faiherleaM;  plead  for  the  widow.  Stimulate  the 
exertions  of  others,  who  may  supply  what  is  lacking  on  your  part. 
Let  the  beauties  of  holiness  pour  their  lustre  upon  your  distinc- 
tions, and  recommend  to  the  unhappy  that  peace  which  yourselves 
have  found  in  the  salvation  of  Qoa.  If  you  have  neither  riches 
nor  rank,  devote  your  talents.  Ravishing  are  the  accents  which 
dwell  on  the  tongue  of  the  learned  when  it  speaks  a  word  in  season 
to  hins  that  is  weary.  Press  your  genius  and  your  eloquence  into 
the  serviee  of  the  Lord  your  righteousness,  to  jsagnify  his  word, 
and  display  the  riches  of  his  grace.  Who  knoweth  whether  he 
may  honor  you  to  be  the  minister  of  joy  to  the  disconsolate,  of 
libertv  to  the  ewtive,  of  life  to  the  dead  r  If  he  has  denied  you 
wealth,  and  rank,  and  talent,  consecrate  your  heart.  Let  it  dis- 
solve in  sympathy.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  your  rejoicing 
with  them  that  do  refoiee,  and  your  weeping  with  them  that  weep, 
nor  to  forbid  the  interchange  of  kind  and  soothing  offices*  A 
brother  is  bom  for  adversity;  and  not  only  should  Christian  be  to 
Christian  a  friend  that  stideeth  closer  than  a  brother,  but  he  should 
exemplify  the  loveliness  of  his  religion  to  them  that  are  without. 
An  action,  a  word,  marked  by  the  sweetness  of  the  gospel,  ha« 

15 
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o^n  been  owned  of  God  for  producing  the  happiest  effects.  Let 
no  man,  therefore,  try  to  excuse  his  inaction ;  for  no  man  is  too 
inconsiderable  to  augment  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel  by  assisting 
in  the  consolations  which  it  yields  to  the  miserable. 


JOSEPH  HOPKINSON,  1770—1842. 

Joseph  Hopkihsoii  was  the  aon  of  Franois  Hopkioson,  who  wm  ono  of  die 
patriota  of  the  Rerolutioii,  a  figner  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  enu< 
nent  for  his  legal  learning,  wit,  and  general  attainment*.*  Joieph  was  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1770,  studied  law,  and  became  distinguished  for  his  profound 
and  varied  attainments,  and  as  an  adyooata  of  singular  eloquence  and  abilitj. 
He  served  for  some  time  as  a  representative  in  Congress,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Convention  which  re-modelled  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1828,  he  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  Dia> 
trict  of  Pennsylvania,  which  office  he  filled  with  great  integrity  and  ability,  united 
to  singular  urbanity  and  kindness  of  manners;  and  retained  it  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  15th  of  January,  1842.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  President  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

As  a  writer.  Judge  Hopkinson  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  the  popular 
song  of 

HAIL,  COLUMBIA.* 

Hail,  Columbia !  happy  land ! 

Hail,  ye  heroes !  heaven-born  band ! 
Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  cause, 
Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  cause, 

*  See  pages  60-68  for  Life,  and  Extracts  from  his  works. 

'  The  following  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  composition  of  this 
song  were  communicated,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Griswold.  "  It  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1708,  when  war  with  Franee  was 
thought  to  be  inevitable.  Congress  was  then  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  delibe- 
rating upon  that  important  subject,  and  acts  of  hostility  had  actually  taken  place. 
The  contest  between  England  and  France  was  raging,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  divided  into  parties  for  the  one  side  or  the  other,  some  think* 
lug  that  policy  and  duty  required  us  to  espouse  the  cause  of  republican  France,  as 
she  was  called ;  while  others  were  for  connecting  oureelves  with  England,  under 
the  belief  that  she  was  the  great  conservative  power  of  good  principles  and  safe 
government  The  violation  of  our  rights  by  both  belligerents  was  forcing  us  from 
the  Just  and  wise  policy  of  President  WASHmaTOir,  which  was  to  do  equal  jnstiee 
to  both,  to  take  part  with  neither,  but  to  preserve  a  strict  and  honest  neutrality 
between  them.  The  prospect  of  a  rapture  with  France  was  exceedingly  oflensive 
to  the  portion  of  the  people  who  espoused  her  cause;  and  the  violence  of  the 
spirit  of  party  has  never  risen  higher,  I  think  not  so  high,  in  our  oountcy,  as  it  did 
at  that  time,  upon  that  question.  The  theatre  was  then  open  in  our  oity.  A  young 
man  belonging  to  it,  whose  talent  was  as  a  singer,  was  about  to  take  his  benefiL 
I  had  known  him  when  he  waj>  at  pchool.     On  this  acquaintance,  he  called  on  me 
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And  when  the  storm  of  war  was  gone, 
Enjoj'd  the  peace  your  yalor  won. 
Let  independence  be  our  boast, 
Erer  mindful  what  it  cost ; 
Ever  grateful  for  the  prixe ; 
Let  its  altar  reach  the  skies. 

Firm — united — ^let  us  be, 

Bailjing  round  our  liberty ; 

As  a  band  of  brothers  join'd. 

Peace  and  safety  we  shall  find. 

Immortal  patriots!  rise  once  more ; 
Defend  your  rights,  defend  your  shore ; 

het  no  rude  foe,  with  impious  hand. 

Let  no  rude  foe,  with  impious  hand. 
Invade  the  skrine  where  sacred  lies 
Of  toil  and  blood  the  well-eam'd  prise. 

While  olTering  peace  sincere  and  just. 

In  Heaven  we  place  a  manly  trust. 

That  truth  and  justice  will  prevail. 

And  every  scheme  of  bondage  falL 
Fim^— united,  &o. 

Soond,  flonad  tke  inunp  of  Fame  1 
Let  Washinqtox's  great  name 

Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause. 

Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause; 
Let  every  clime  to  Freedom  dear 
Listen  with  a  joyful  ear. 

With  equal  skill  and  godlike  power, 

He  governs  in  the  fearful  hoar 

Of  horrid  war ;  or  guides,  with  ease. 

The  happier  times  of  honest  peace. 
Firm — ^united,  &c. 

Beh<4d  the  chief  who  now  commands, 
Once  more  to  serve  his  country  stands, — 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat. 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat; 

one  Satnrday  afternoon,  his  benefit  being  annoanced  for  the  following  Monday. 
Hu  prospeeta  were  very  duheartening ;  bat  he  said  that  if  he  could  get  a  patri- 
otie  song  adapted  to  the  tone  of  the  *  President's  March,'  be  did  not  doubt  of  a 
flUl  boon ;  that  the  poets  of  the  theatrical  corps  had  been  trying  to  accomplish 
il,  bot  bad  not  succeeded.  I  told  him  I  woald  try  what  I  could  do  for  him.  He 
came  the  next  afternoon,  and  the  sonr,  such  as  it  is,  was  ready  for  him.  The 
ol>ieet  of  the  author  was  to  get  np  an  American  tpirii^  which  should  be  indepen* 
dnt  oi^  and  above  the  interests,  passions,  and  policy  of  both  belligerents,  and 
l«ok  and  feel  ezelnsively  for  onr  own  honor  and  rights.  No  aJlnsiun  is  made  to 
Franee  or  England,  or  the  quarrel  between  them,  or  to  the  question  which  was 
■HMt  in  fault  in  their  treatment  of  us.  Of  course  the  song  found  favor  with  both 
parties,  for  both  were  Americans :  at  least,  neither  could  disavow  the  sentiments 
and  feelings  it  inculcated.  Such  is  the  history  of  this  song,  which  has  endared 
iafnilely  beyond  Uie  expectation  of  the  author,  as  it  is  beyond  any  merit  it  can 
hotX  o(  except  that  of  being  truly  and  exclusively  patriotic  in  its  sentiments  and 
spirit," 
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But,  arm'd  in  yirtue  firm  and  true, 
Uis  hopes  are  fix'd  on  Heayen  and  you. 
When  Hope  was  sinking  in  dismay, 
And  glooms  obscured  Columbia's  day, 
His  steady  mind,  from  changes  free, 
Resolved  on  death  or  liberty. 
Firm — ^united,  &c. 


CHARLES  BROCKDEX  BROWN,  ir71>-1810^ 

Chabubs  Brockdbii  Bbowr,  deseended  from  a  highly  rnpeotable  family,  whose 
ancestors  emigrated  with  William  Pbod,  was  bom  at  Philadelphia,  Jannaiy  IT^ 
1771.  He  early  gare  eTidenoe  of  his  stndions  propensities,  and  at  the  age  of  eleren 
was  placed  nnder  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Robert  Proud,  the  author  of  the  Hittorg  of 
PemuylvatMu  Under  his  instruction  he  went  over  a  large  course  of  English  read- 
ing, and  acquired  the  elements  of  Qreek  and  Latin,  ^plying  himself  to  his  stadiea 
with  great  assiduity.  But  his  sedentary  habits  began  to  impair  his  health,  and 
he  was  for  a  time  taken  from  his  books,  and  made  frequent  excursions  on  foot 
into  the  country.  He  left  Mr.  Proud's  school,  finally,  before  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  soon  after  began  the  study  of  the  law.  But,  when  the  time  came  for  him 
to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  felt  his  repugnance  to  it  increase 
more  and  more,  and  he  determined  to  follow  Ms  own  tastes,  and  to  doTote  his  lifo 
to  literary  pursuits. 

Having  formed  a  strong  and  congenial  ftiendship  with  two  or  three  gentle- 
men of  New  York,  he  established,  in  1798,  his  permanent  residence  in  that 
city.  The  same  year  appeared  WUlemd,  the  first  of  that  remarkable  series  of 
fictions  which  flowed  with  such  rapid  succession  from  his  pen  in  that  and  three 
following  years.  They  are  of  the  intensely  terrific  school,  and  snch  as  do  not 
leave  the  most  pleasant  impressions  upon  the  mind.  The  next  year  appeared 
Ormond,  and  soon  after  the  first  part  of  Arlkmr  Menyn  ;  or,  Memoin  of  the  Tear 
179S.  This  was  the  fatal  year  of  the  yellow  ftver  in  Philadelphia,  and  Brown 
transferred  upon  paper  many  of  the  scenes  he  himself  had  witnessed,  ^le  f<^ 
lowing  is  one  of  them : — 


THE  PESTILENCE  OF  1798. 


f 


In  proportion  hh  I  drew  near  the  city,  the  tokens  of  its 
tons  condition  became  more  apparent.  Every  farm-honse  was 
filled  with  supernumerary  tenants,  fugitives  from  home,  and 
haunting  the  skirta  of  the  road,  eager  to  detain  every  paasenger 
with  inquiries  after  news.  The  passengers  were  numerous;  for 
the  tide  of  emigration  was  by  no  means  exhausted.  Some  were 
on  foot,  bearing  in  their  countenances  the  tokens  of  their  recent 
terror,  and  filled  with  mournful  reflections  on  the  forlomness  of 
their  state.     Few  had  secured  to  themselves  an  asylum;  some 
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were  without  the  means  of  paying  for  yictnals  or  lodging  for  the 
coming  night;  others,  who  were  not  thns  destitute,  jet  knew  not 
whither  to  apply  for  entertainment,  every  house  being  already 
OTerstocked  with  inhabitants^  or  barring  its  inhospitable  doors  at 
their  approach. 

Families  of  weepine  mothers  and  dismayed  children,  attended 
with  a  few  pieces  of  indispensable  furniture,  were  carried  in 
vehicles  of  every  form.  The  parent  or  husband  had  perished; 
and  the  price  of  some  movable,  or  the  pittance  handed  forth  by 
public  charity,  had  been  expended  to  purchase  the  means  of  re^ 
tiring  from  this  theatre  of  disasters,  though  uncertain  and  hope- 
le:ss  of  acconmiodation  in  the  neighboring  districts. 

Between  these  and  the  fugitives  whom  curiosity  had  led  to  the 
road,  dialogues  frequently  took  place,  to  which  I  was  suffered  to 
listen.  From  every  mouth  the  tale  of  sorrow  was  repeated  with 
new  aggravations.  Pictures  of  their  own  distress,  or  of  that  of 
their  neighbors,  were  exhibited  in  all  the  hues  which  imagination 
can  annex  to  pestilence  and  poverty. 

My  preconceptions  of  the  evil  now  appeared  to  have  fallen  short 
of  the  truth.  The  dangers  into  which  I  was  rushing  seemed  more 
numerous  and  imminent  than  I  had  previously  imagined.  I 
wavered  not  in  my  purpose.  A  panic  crept  to  my  heart,  which 
more  vehement  exertions  were  necessary  to  subdue  or  control; 
but  I  harbored  not  a  momentary  doubt  that  the  course  which  I 
had  taken  was  prescribed  by  duty.  There  was  no  difficulty  or  re- 
luctance in  proceeding.  All  for  which. my  efforts  were  demanded 
was  to  walk  in  this  path  without  tumult  or  alarm. 

Various  circumstances  had  hindered  me  from  setting  out  upon 
this  journey  as  early  as  was  proper.  My  frequent  pauses  to  listen 
to  the  narratives  of  travellers  contributed  likewise  to  procrastina- 
tion. The  sun  had  nearly  set  before  I  reached  the  precincts  of 
the  city.  I  pursued  the  track  which  I  had  formerly  taken,  and 
entered  High  Street  af^er  nightfall.  Instead  of  equipages  and  a 
throng  of  passengers,  the  voice  of  levity  and  glee,  which  I  had  for- 
merly observed,  and  which  the  mildness  of  the  season  would  at 
other  times  have  produced,  I  found  nothing  but  a  dreary  solitude. 

The  market-place,  and  each  side  of  this  magnificent  avenue,  were 
illuminated,  as  before,  by  lamps;  but  between  the  verge  of 
Schuylkill  and  the  heart  of  the  city,  I  met  not  more  than  a  dozen 
figures,  and  these  were  ghost-like,  wrapped  in  cloaks,  from  behind 
which  thev  cast  upon  me  glances  of  wonder  and  suspicion,  and,  as 
I  approached,  changed  their  course,  to  avoid  touching  me.  Their 
clothes  were  sprinkled  with  vinegar,  and  their  nostrils  defended 
from  eonta^on  by  some  powerfrd  perfume. 

I  cast  a  look  upon  the  houses,  which  I  recollected  to  have  forr 
merly  been  at  this  hour  brilliant  with  lights,  resounding  with 
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lively  voices,  and  thronged  with  busy  faces.  Now  they  we** 
closed,  above  and  below,  dark,  and  without  tokens  of  being  in- 
habited. From  the  upper  windows  of  some,  a  gleam  sometimes  fell 
upon  the  pavement  I  was  traversing,  and  showed  that  their  tenants 
were  not  fled,  but  were  secluded  or  disabled. 

The  evening  had  now  advanced,  and  it  behooved  me  to  procure 
accommodation  at  some  of  the  inns.  These  were  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  ngns;  but  many  were  without  inhabitants.  At 
length  I  lighted  upon  one,  the  hall  of  which  was  open  and  the 
windows  lifted.  After  knocking  for  some  time,  a  young  girl 
appeared,  with  many  marks  of  distress.  In  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion, she  answered  that  both  her  parents  were  sick,  and  that  they 
could  receive  no  one.  I  inquired  in  vain  for  any  other  tavern  at 
which  strangers  might  be  accommodated.  She  knew  of  none 
such ;  and  left  me,  on  some  one's  calling  to  her  from  above,  in  the 
midst  of  my  embarrassment.  After  a  moment's  pause,  I  returned, 
discomfited  and  perplexed,  to  the  street. 

I  proceeded,  in  a  considerable  degree,  at  random.  At  length  I 
reached  a  spacious  building  in  Fourth  Street,  which  the  sign-post 
showed  me  to  be  an  inn.  I  knocked  loudly  and  often  at  the  door. 
At  length  a  female  opened  the  window  of  the  second  story,  and, 
in  a  tone  of  peevishness,  demanded  what  I  wanted.  I  told  her 
that  I  wanted  lodging. 

"  Go,  hunt  for  it  somewhere  else,"  said  she :  "  you'll  find  none 
here."  I  began  to  expostulate;  but  she  shut  the  window  with 
quickness,  and  left  me  to  my  own  reflections. 

I  began  now  to  feel  some  regret  at  the  journey  I  had  taken. 
Never,  in  the  depth  of  caverns  or  forests,  was  I  equalW  conscious 
of  loneliness.  I  was  surrounded  by  the  habitations  of  men ;  but 
I  was  destitute  of  associate  or  fViend.  I  had  money ;  but  a  horse- 
shelter  or  a  morsel  of  food  could  not  be  purchased.  I  came  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  others,  but  stood  in  the  utmost  need  my- 
self. Even  in  health  my  condition  was  helpless  and  forlorn ;  but 
what  would  become  of  me  should  this  fktal  malady  be  contracted  f 
To  hope  that  an  asylum  would  be  afforded  to  a  sick  man  which 
was  denied  to  one  in  health  was  unreasonable. 

The  first  impulse  which  flowed  from  these  reflections  was  to 
hasten  back  to  Malverton;  which,  with  sufficient  diligence,  I 
might  hope  to  regain  before  the  morning  light.  I  could  not, 
methought,  return  upon  my  steps  with  too  much  speed.  I  was 
prompted  to  run  as  if  the  pest  was  rushing  upon  me,  and  could  be 
eluded  only  by  the  most  precipitate  flight. 

The  pabltcation  of  AniknT  Mervyn  wu  snooeoded  not  long  after  by  that  of  Edgar 
Huntlyj  or.  The  Advtnture*  of  o  Sleep-  Walker,  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  interior 
of  Pennaylrania;  and  in  one  of  the  chapters,  Edgar  HtinUy,  the  hero  of  tb« 
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■iMj,  ii  ivpiranoted  in  »  wild  monotoin-ISMtMn,  on  tlw  brink  of  a  rmwimb,  Ana 
nUth  the  only  nvenne  liet  ov«r  Um  body  of  a  tno  thr  jwn  mmh  the  chiwi.  Th* 
MIovng  k  n  dnenpiMB  of  hk 


PKEILOUS  XMCOUNTER  WITH  A  PANTHXB. 

Am  booo  as  I  liad  effected  my  dangerom  paasagey  T  sereened 
mjBelf  behind  a  eliff,  and  gave  myself  np  to  reflection.  While 
oeenpied  with  these  reflectionSy  m)r  eyes  were  fixed  npon  the 
opposite  steeps.  The  tope  of  the  trees,  waving  to  and  fro  in  the 
wildest  commotion,  and  tiieir  trunks  occasionally  bending  to  the 
blast,  which,  in  these  lofty  regions,  blew  with  a  violence  unknown 
in  the  tncts  below,  exhibited  an  awful  spectacle.  At  length  my 
ittention  was  attracted  by  the  trunk  which  lay  across  the  gulf,  and 
which  I  had  converted  into  a  bridge.  I  perceived  that  it  had 
tlreidy  swerved  somewhat  from  its  original  position ;  that  every 
blast  broke  or  loosened  some  of  the  fibres  by  which  its  roots  were 
eooneeted  with  the  opposite  bank ;  and  that,  if  the  storm  did  not 
speedily  abate,  there  was  imminent  danger  of  its  being  torn  from 
the  rock  and  precipitated  into  the  chasm.  Thus  my  retreat  would 
be  cut  ofi^  and  the  evils  from  which  I  was  endeavoring  to  rescue 
soother  would  be  experienced  by  myself. 

I  befieved  my  destiny  to  hang  upon  the  expedition  with  which 
I  should  reeross  this  eulf.  The  moments  that  were  spent  in  these 
deliberations  were  critical,  and  I  shuddered  to  observe  that  the 
trunk  was  held  in  its  place  by  one  or  two  fibres,  which  were 
already  stretched  almost  to  breaking. 

To  pass  along  the  trunk,  rendered  slippery  by  the  wet  and  un* 
steadfast  by  the  wind,  was  eminently  dangerous.  To  maintain 
my  hold  in  passing,  in  defiance  of  the  whirlwind,  required  the 
Best  rigorous  exertions.  For  this  end,  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
commode myself  of  my  cloak  and  of  the  volume  which  I  carried 
in  the  pocket  of  my  coat. 

Just  as  I  had  disposed  of  these  encumbrances,  and  had  risen 
from  my  seat,  my  attention  was  again  called  to  the  opposite  steep 
bj  the  most  unwelcome  object  that  at  this  time  eoM  possibly 
oeeur.  Something  was  perceived  moving  among  the  bushes  and 
roeks,  which,  for  a  time,  I  hoped  was  noUiing  more  than  a  raccoon 
or  opossum,  but  which  presently  appeared  to  be  a  panther.  His 
gray  coat,  extended  claws,  fiery  eyes,  and  a  cry  which  he  at  that 
Boment  uttered,  and  which,  by  its  resemblance  to  the  human 
▼oioe,  is  peculiarly  terrific,  denoted  him  to  be  the  most  ferocious 
and  untamable  of  that  detested  race.  The  industry  of  our 
hoDters  has  nearly  banished  animals  of  prey  f^m  these  precincts. 
The  ftstnesses  of  Norwalk,  however,  could  not  but  afford  refuge 
to  some  of  them.    OP  late  I  had  met  them  so  rarely  that  my  fears 
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were  seldom  alive,  and  I  trod  without  caution  the  ruggedest  and 
most  solitary  hauntfl.  Still,  however,  I  had  seldom  been  unfur- 
nished in  mj  rambles  with  the  means  of  defence. 

The  unfrequency  with  which  I  had  lately  encountered  this  foe, 
and  the  encumbrance  of  provision,  made  me  neglect,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  bring  with  me  my  usual  arms.  The  beast  that  was  now 
before  me,  when  stimulated  by  hunger,  was  accustomed  to  assail 
whatever  could  provide  him  with  a  banquet  of  blood.  He  would 
set  upon  the  man  and  the  deer  with  equal  and  irresistible  fero- 
city. His  sagacity  was  equal  to  his  strength,  and  he  seen^jed  able 
to  discover  when  his  antagonist  was  armed  and  prepared  for 
defence. 

My  past  experience  enabled  me  to  estimate  the  full  extent  of 
my  danger.  He  sat  on  the  brow  of  the  steep,  eyeing  the  bridge, 
and  apparently  deliberating  whether  he  should  cross  it.  It  was 
probable  that  he  had  scented  my  footsteps  thus  far,  and,  should 
he  pass  over,  his  vigilance  could  scarcely  fail  of  detecting  my 
asylum. 

Should  he  retain  his  present  station,  my  danger  was  scarcely 
lessened.  To  pass  over  in  the  face  of  a  famished  tiger  was  only 
to  rush  upon  my  fate.  The  falling  of  the  trunk,  which  had 
lately  been  so  anxiously  deprecated,  was  now  with  no  less  solici- 
tude desired.  Every  new  gust,  I  hoped,  would  tear  asunder 
its  remaining  bands,  and,  by  cutting  off  all  communication  be- 
tween the  opposite  steeps,  place  me  in  security.  My  hopes,  how- 
ever, were  destined  to  be  frustrated.  The  fibres  of  the  prostrate 
tree  were  obstinately  tenacious  of  their  hold,  and  presently  the 
animal  scrambled  down  the  rock  and  proceeded  to  cross  it. 

Of  all  kinds  of  death,  that  which  now  menaced  me  was  the 
most  abhorred.  To  die  by  disease  or  by  the  hand  of  a  fellow- 
creature  was  propitious  and  lenient  in  comparison  with  being 
rent  to  pieces  by  the  fangs  of  tliis  savage.  To  perish  in  this  ob- 
scure retreat  by  means  so  impervious  to  the  anxious  curiosity  of 
my  friends,  to  lose  my  portion  of  existence  by  so  untoward  and 
ignoble  a  destiny,  was  insupportable.  I  bitterly  deplored  my 
rashness  in  coming  hither  unprovided  for  an  encounter  like 
this. 

The  evil  of  my  present  circumstances  consisted  chiefly  in  sus- 
pense. My  death  was  unavoidable,  but  my  imagination  had  leisure 
to  torment  itself  by  anticipations.  One  foot  of  the  savage  was 
slowly  and  cautiously  moved  after  the  other.  He  struck  his 
claws  so  deeply  into  the  bark  that  they  were  with  difficulty  with- 
drawn. At  length  he  leaped  upon  the  ground.  We  were  now 
separated  by  an  interval  of  scarcely  eight  feet.  To  leave  the  spot 
where  I  crouched  was  impossible.  Behind  and  beside  me  the 
cliff  rose  perpendicularly,  and  before  me  was  this  grim  and  ter- 
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rible  Yinge.     I  shmnk  still  closer  to  the  groandj  and  closed  my 


From  this  pftose  of  horror  I  was  aroused  hj  the  noise  occa- 
sioned by  a  second  spring  of  the  animal.  He  leaped  into  the  pit 
in  which  I  had  so  deeply  regretted  that  I  had  not  taken  refage, 
and  disappeared.  My  rescue  was  so  sudden^  and  so  much  beyond 
my  belicdf  or  my  hope,  that  I  doubted  for  a  moment  whether  my 
senses  did  not  deceive  me.  This  opportunity  of  escape  was  not 
to  be  neglected.  I  left  my  place  and  scrambled  over  the  trunk 
with  a  precipitation  which  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal.  The 
tree  groaned  and  shook  under  me,  the  wind  blew  with  unexampled 
violence,  and  I  had  scarcely  reached  the  opposite  steep  when  the 
roots  were  severed  from  the  rock,  and  the  whole  fell  thundering 
to  the  bottom  of  the  chasm. 

My  trepidations  were  not  speedily  quieted.  I  looked  back 
with  wonder  on  my  hairbreadth  escape,  and  on  that  singular  con- 
correnoe  of  events  which  had  placed  me  in  so  short  a  period  in 
absolnte  secority.  Had  the  trunk  fiillen  a  moment  earlier,  I 
should  have  been  imprisoned  on  the  hill  or  thrown  headlong. 
Had  its  fall  been  delayed  another  moment,  I  should  have  been 
panned ;  for  the  beast  now  issued  from  his  den,  and  testified  his 
sorpriae  and  disappointment  by  tokens  the  sight  of  which  made 
my  blood  run  cold. 

He  saw  me,  and  hastened  to  the  verge  of  the  chasm.  He 
squatted  on  his  hind  legs,  and  assumed  the  attitude  of  one  pre- 
paring to  ^p.  My  consternation  was  excited  afresh  by  these 
appearanees.  It  seemed  at  first  as  if  the  rifi  was  too  vride  for  any 
power  of  muscles  to  carry  him  in  safety  over ;  but  I  knew  the  un- 
paralleled agility  of  this  animal,  and  that  his  experience  had  made 
him  a  better  judge  of  the  practicability  of  this  exploit  than  I  was. 

Still  there  was  hope  that  he  would  relinquish  this  design  as 
desperate.  This  hope  was  quickly  at  an  end.  He  sprung,  and 
his  fore-legs  touched  the  verge  of  the  rock  on  which  I  stood.  In 
spite  of  vehement  exertions,  however,  the  surface  was  too  smooth 
and  too  hard  to  allow  him  to  make  good  his  hold.  He  fell,  and  a 
piercing  cry  uttered  below,  showed  that  nothing  had  obstructed 
bis  descent  to  the  bottom. 

Ib  ISeS,  Blown  pablithed  the  Moond  part  of  Arthur  Mervgu,  and  Iti  1801,  Gktm 
Howard.  Thia  year  he  retamed  to  his  native  city,  and  established  his  residence 
ia  his  brother's  famtlj.  In  1803,  he  nndertook  the  eonduet  of  a  periodical, 
retHlir*  Tks  LUararjf  Magamtte  amd  Americam  RegiHtr^-^af  which  flra  Tohunee 
were  pnbliafaed.  During  his  residence  in  New  York,  he  had  formed  an  attaeh- 
aMBt  to  Hiss  Blisaboth  Linn,  daoghler  of  the  Rer.  William  Linn,  D.D.,  of  that 
eitjt  aad  in  Norember,  1804,  they  were  married. 

With  tlita  additioBal  leeponsibilitiee  of  his  new  station,  be  pnrtiied  hff  literary 
labors  with  increased  diligence.    He  projected  the  plan  of  an  Atmual  RegiaUr,  tha 
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fint  Tolnme  of  whieh  wm  pabluhed  io  1806,  and  was  OMOtinaed  till  1809,  with 
great  ability.  At  this  time  also  be  contributed  many  articles  of  a  political  and 
literary  character  to  the  "Portfolio/'  But  bis  constitution,  never  robust,  now 
began  to  giro  way  under  his  sedentary  habits  and  intense  application.  Hia 
friends  insisted  upon  his  giving  up  his  literary 'labors  for  a  time  and  taking  a 
journey.  He  did  so,  but  went  only  to  Now  York,  and  returned  still  more  foebla. 
His  disorder — ^pulmonary  consumption — ^made  rapid  advances ;  and  on  the  22d 
of  February,  1810,  he  expired  calmly  and  without  a  struggle. 

Mr.  Brown's  character  was  one  of  great  uniability  and  moral  excellence,  and 
his  manners  were  distinguished  by  a  gentleness  and  unaffected  simplicity.  His 
great  c6lloquial  powers  made  him  a  most  agreeable  companion ;  and  his  unwearied 
application  is  attested  by  the  large  amount  of  bis  works,  the  whole  number  of 
which,  including  his  editorial  labors,  must  be  equal  to  twenty-four  volumes, — 
a  vast  amount  to  be  produced  in  the  brief  compass  of  a  little  more  than  ten 
years.* 


SAMUEL  J.  SMITH,  1771—1835. 

This  excellent  man  and  true  poet  was  one  of  the  Smiths  of  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  and  was  the  grandson  of  the  historian  of  that  State.  He  passed  a  life  of 
singular  seclusion  on  his  paternal  estate  near  the  city  of  Burlington,  in  the  prae* 
tioe  of  all  the  virtues  that  purify  and  ennoble  the  character.  Affluent,  vnambi- 
tiotts,  fond  of  general  reading  and  of  the  pursuits  of  a  country  life,  and  shrinking 
from  intercourse  with  strangers,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  private 
station ;  was  the  counsellor  and  benefisctor  of  the  poor  around  him ;  and,  to  the 
few  friends  who  enjoyed  his  intimacy,  one  of  the  most  ohanning  of  oompanions. 
His  verses  were  the  careless  efiusions  of  a  man  of  genius,  indifferent  to  Dune,  a 
shrewd  observer  of  life  and  manners,  of  keen  satiric  wit,  of  tender  sensibility,  of 
earnest  and  humble  piety.  A  volume  of  his  poetry  was  published  after  bis  death, 
which  occurred  in  1835.  It  is  of  various  and  unequal  merit,  and  has  never  been 
widely  circulated.  From  this  volume  the  following  pieces  are  selected.  We  know 
of  no  Scripture  paraphrase  that  surpasses  the  stanzas  on  the  8th  chapter  of 
Matthew.  Their  chaste  and  classical  beauties,  their  pure  morality  and  religious 
feeling,  claim  for  them  a  place  in  every  collection  of  American  poetry. 

1  "  We  are  unwilling  to  part,  with  any  thing  like  a  tone  of  disparagement  lin- 
gering on  our  lips,  with  the  amiable  author  to  whom  our  rising  literature  is  under 
such  Urge  and  various  obligations ;  who  first  opened  a  view  into  the  boundless 
fields  of  fiction  which  subsequent  adventurers  have  successfully  explored  ;  who 
has  Himisbed  so  much  for  our  instruction  in  the  several  departments  of  history 
and  criticism,  and  has  rendered  still  more  effectual  service  by  kindling  in  the 
bosom  of  the  youthAil  scholar  the  same  generous  love  of  letters  which  glowed  In 
bis  own ;  whose  writings,  in  fine,  have  uniformly  inculcated  the  pure  and  elevated 
morality  exemplified  in  his  life.  The  only  thing  we  can  regret  is  that  a  life  so 
useful  should  have  been  so  short,  if,  indeed,  that  ran  be  considered  short  which 
has  done  so  much  towards  attaining  life's  great  end." — Btograpkieal  and  Critical 
MUcclkmie»t  bg  WiUiam  U.  PrwcotL 
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"PKACB — ^BE  STILL."* 

WbeD  on  His  mission  from  his  home  in  hearen, 
In  the  frsil  \mrk  the  SsTiour  deign'd  to  sleep ; 

The  tempest  rose— with  headlong  furj  driyen, 
The  ware-toss'd  ressel  whirVd  along  the  deep : 

Wild  shriek'd  the  storm  amid  the  parting  shrouds. 

And  the  Tex'd  hillows  dash'd  the  darkening  clouds. 

Ah !  then,  how  futile  human  skill  and  power, — 
"Sare  as !  we  perish  in  the  overwhelming  waye/' 

Thej  eried,  and  found,  in  that  tremendous  hour, 
"  An  eye  to  pity,  and  an  arm  to  sare." 

He  spokOf  and  lo  I  obedient  to  his  will. 

The  raging  waters  and  the  winds  were  still. 

And  thou,  poor  trembler  on  life's  stormy  sea ! 

Where  dark  the  wares  of  sin  and  sorrow  roll. 
To  Him  for  refuge  from  the  tempest  flee, — 

To  Him,  confiding,  trust  the  sinking  soul ; 
For  oh !  He  came  to  calm  the  tempest-toes'd. 
To  seek  the  wandering  and  to  save  the  lost. 

For  thee,  and  such  as  thee,  impeird  by  lore, 
He  left  the  mansions  of  the  blest  on  high ; 

Mid  sin,  and  pain,  and  grief,  and  fear,  to  more, — 
With  lingering  anguish  and  with  shame  to  die. 

The  debt  to  Justice  boundless  Mercy  paid. 

For  hopeless  guilt  complete  atonement  made. 

Oh  I  in  return  for  such  surpassing  grace, 
Poor,  blind,  and  naked,  what  canst  thou  impart  ? 

Canst  thou  no  offering  on  His  altar  place  T 
Yes,  lowly  mourner  I  gire  him  all  thy  heart : 

That  simple  offering  he  will  not  disown, — 

That  liring  incense  may  approach  his  throne. 

He  asks  not  herds,  and  flocks,  and  seas  of  oil, — 
No  Tain  oblations  please  the  all-knowing  Mind ; 

But  the  poor,  weary,  sin-sick,  spent  with  toil. 
Who  humbly  seek  it,  shall  deUverance  find: 

Like  her,  the  sufferer,  who  in  secret  stole 

To  touch  His  garment,  and  at  once  was  whole. 

Oh,  for  a  roice  of  thunder !  which  might  wake 
The  slumbering  sinner,  ere  he  sink  in  death ; 

Oh,  for  a  tempest,  into  dust  to  shake 
His  sand-built  dwelling,  while  he  yet  has  breath  I 

A  Tiewless  hand,  to  picture  on  the  wall 

His  fearful  sentence,  ere  the  curtain  fall. 

Child  of  the  dust !  from  torpid  ruin  rise,— 
Be  earth's  delusions  from  thy  bosom  hurl'd ; 

And  striTe  to  measure  with  enlighten'd  eyes 
The  dread  importance  of  the  eternal  world. 

■  Lines  oecasioned  by  reading  Matt  riii.  24-26. 
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The  flliadeB  of  night  are  gathering  round  thee  fast,*— 
Arise  to  labor  ere  thy  day  be  past  I 

In  darkness  tottering  on  the  slippery  yerg^ 

Of  frail  existence,  soon  to  be  no  more ;  ' 

Death's  rude,  tempestuous,  ever-nearing  surge 

Shall  quickly  dash  thee  from  the  sinking  shore.  i 

But  ah  I  the  secrets  of  the  following  day 
What  tongue  may  utter,  or  what  eye  surrey ! 

Oh  I  think  in  time,  then,  what  the  meek  inherit, — 
What  the  peace-maker's,  what  the  mourner's  pari; 

The  allotted  portion  of  the  poor  in  spirit, — 
The  promised  yision  of  the  pure  in  heart. 

For  yet  in  Oilead  there  is  balm  to  spare. 

And,  prompt  to  succor,  a  Physician  there. 

i 

A  MORNING  HYMN. 

Arise,  my  soul  I  with  rapture  rise, 

And,  fill'd  with  Ioto  and  fear,  adore 
The  awful  SoT'reign  ef  the  skies. 

Whose  mercy  lends  me  one  day  more. 

And  may  this  day,  indulgent  Power ! 

Not  idly  pass,  nor  fruitless  be ; 
But  may  each  swiftly  flying  hour  ' 

Advance  my  soul  more  nigh  to  Thee. 

But  can  it  be  that  Power  dirine. 

Whose  throne  is  light's  unbounded  blaie, 
While  countless  worlds  and  angels  join 

To  swell  the  glorious  song  of  praise, 

Will  deign  to  lend  a  favoring  ear  -^ 

When  I,  poor  abject  mortal,  pray  ? 
Yes,  boundless  Goodness  1  he  wiU  hear, 

Nor  east  the  meanest  wretch  away. 

Then  let  me  serve  thee  all  my  days,  i 

And  may  my  seal  with  years  increase ; 
For  pleasant,  Lord  I  are  all  thy  ways. 

And  all  thy  paths  are  paths  of  peaoe.  ^ 

rOR  AN  ALBUM. 

] 

To  scenes  sequester'd  tnm  the  world's  applause,  ^ 

In  vain  the  lily  of  the  vale  withdraws ; 

In  vain  to  veil,  with  graeeftil  bend,  she  tries. 

Her  snowy  bosom  from  th'  enraptured  gase ;  ' 

In  vain  she  bids  protecting  foliage  rise, —  -^ 

Surrounding  sweetness  her  retreat  betrays.  ^ 

■I 
So,  though  o'ershadow'd  by  misfortune's  gloom,  ^ 

Through  time,  obscurely  may  the  good  man  mo 
His  blameless  life  ascends  a  sweet  pwftime,  ^ 

And  angels  view  him  with  the  smiles  of  love. 
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J08IAH  QUmCT. 

Tns  disdngniahed  itatesman  and  scholar  was  born  in  Boston,  on  the  4th  of 
Febnujy,  1772.  After  the  usual  preparatory  studies  at  Phillips  Anduver 
Academj,  he  entered  Hanrard  College,  graduated  in  1790,  and  then  entervd  on 
the  practiee  of  law  in  his  native  city.  In  1797,  he  married  Eliza  Susan,  daughter 
of  John  Morton,  a  merchant  of  New  York.  In  1804,  he  was  elected  representit- 
tire  from  Boston  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  held  that  station  eight 
mccessire  years,  nntil  he  declined  a  re-election  in  1813,  when  he  was  chosen 
senator  frvm  Suffolk  County  to  the  State  Senate,  which  position  he  held  till  1><20. 
The  sanw  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes  of  Massa- 
dinsetts,  and  was  made  speaker  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  In  1821,  he  wai 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court,  but  resigned  the  office  on  his  election  as 
Mmyor  of  Boston  in  1823.  He  held  the  office  of  Mayor  six  successive  years, 
until  1m  deelined  a  rs^eetion  in  December,  1828.  In  January,  1829,  he  was 
ealled,  to  uae  hia  own  words,  "from  the  dust  and  clamor  of  the  Capitol  to  the  Pre- 
iideney  of  Hanrard  UniTerai^/'  and  retained  this  office  until  his  resignation  in 
IS 46.  Since  that  time  he  has  held  no  public  office,  but  is  always  ready  to  lend  the 
ittflneiiee  of  his  great  name  to  aid  erery  cause  which  he  deems  connected  with  the 
poUie  good  or  national  honor. 

Sodi  is  an  outline  of  the  public  life  of  this  great  and  good  man,  and  true  patriot. 
He  haa  held  no  office  which  he  did  not  fill  with  singular  fidelity,  wisdom,  and  seal. 
With  an  ardor  of  temperament  and  energy  of  soul  seldom  equalled,  he  has  ever 
enlisted  tfaeee  high  eharaeteristies  in  the  eanse  of  truth,  justice,  liberty,  humanity; 
always  panning  the  right  rather  than  the  seemingly  expedient,  convinced  that  in 
the  long  ran  the  right  it  the  expedient  His  rare  moral  eourage  has  more  than 
eaee  been  put  to  the  test,  when  he  has  stood  alone,  braving  any  amount  of  obloqny 
for  ponaing  what  he  deemed  the  truth,  and  what  duty  demanded  of  him.  When 
be  was  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States,  he  took  a  position, 
literaUy  alone,  against  the  war  of  1812,  pronouncing  it  "  an  uigusty 
r,  and  iniquitous  war;"*  and  when  in  the  Senate  of  his  own  State,  in 
to  n  raeent  naval  vietory,  he  presented  the  following : — **  Resolved,  aa 
the  aanae  of  the  Senate  of  Massaehosetts,  that,  in  a  war  like  the  present^  waged 
without  jnstifiable  eanse,  and  prosecuted  in  a  manner  which  indicates  that  con- 
qttseC  and  ambition  are  its  real  motives,  it  is  not  becoming  a  moral  and  religions 
people  to  express  any  ^probation  of  military  or  naval  exploits,  which  an  not 
inunediately  connected  with  the  defence  of  our  sea-ooast  and  soiL" 

Am  Mayor  of  Boston,  Mr.  Qnlnoy  showed  unoommon  energy,  wisdom,  and  exe- 
evtiva  power.  At  the  earliest  dawn,  he  might  often  have  been  seen  on  horseback, 
travening  the  various  streets  and  wharves  and  alleys,  personally  to  inspect  their 
cam^tkukf  and  to  aee  what  improvements  might  be  made.  Some  of  his  plans  for 
advaneing  the  best  interests  of  the  eity  seemed  at  the  time,  to  many  cautious  men, 
altogvther  too  extended  and  almost  visionary;  but  time  has  proved  that  they  wen 
with  wisdom,  as  th^  wen  exeeuted  with  energy ;  and  the  **  Hour*  of 


'  For  Bysall^  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  eaim  and  impartial  Judgment 
of  peelerity  will  lUly  endorse  this  sentiment 

1« 
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IndoBtry,"  the  "House  of  Reformation  for  Jnrenfle  Offenderi,"  «  weU  •■  th* 
noble  granite  stnictaie  that  bean  hia  name,-"  Qnincy  Market,''-and  nameroua 
other  improvemente,  remain  monuments  of  hia  wise  and  vigorooa  adminutratoon. 

Ab  President  of  Haryaid  CoUege,  Mr.  Qnincy  exhibited  equal  fitness  for  guiding 
affairs  in  academic  shades.  During  his  Presidency,  debts  were  paid,  endowmentt 
secured,  buUdings  renoTsted,  and  the  general  efficiency  of  this  ancient  institnUon 
largely  promoted.  The  Law  School,  under  Judge  Stoiy,  was  enlarged,  Dane  and 
Gore  Halls  were  erected,  and  an  Astronomical  Observatory  established. 

Mr.  Quinoy  is  now  ei^oying  a  Tigorous  old  age,  at  hii  ancestral  estate  in 
Qnincy;  and,  though  not  Uking  an  actire  part  in  public  afiairs,  yet  feels  a  warm 
interest  in  them.  And,  when  recenUy  caUed  on  by  his  fellow-citiwns,  he  lifted 
up  his  eloquent  and  courageous  Toioe  against  the  further  encroachmenta  of 
slarery,  and  urged  the  free  States  to  exert  their  proportionate  influence  in  the 
affisirs  of  the  Goremment. 

The  Utexaiy  productions  of  Bir.  Qnincy,  besides  his  S^teeche^  m  Ooyrem,  and 
OrtOionM  on  Varioua  Oecanbiw,  which  hare  been  publUhed,  are  Memoir  of  Jcnak 
Quimy,  Jr.,  of  Mamaekm»dU»,  (his  father;)  CetUefmial  Addrtm  on  tke  Two  Hw^ 
dredtk  Aimivermiry  of  tJU  SeUUmaU  of  Bo9tm  ;  A  HUiory  of  Harvard  Umvvrmy^ 
2  ToU.  8yo;  Memoir  of  Jamta  Orakame,  Hitoriam  of  U.&;  Memoir  of  Major 
Sammel  Shaw;  ffietory  of  the  Bottom  Atkenmnm;  and  A  Mmtidpal  HtMory  of  the 
Town  amd  City  of  Bottom  from  1630  to  1830, 1  ToL  8vo,  1852.'  HU  last  work  is  m 
Memoir  of  the  Life  of  John  Quiney  Adama;  Boston,  Phillips,  Sampson  A  Co.,  18M.» 

THE  LIMITS  TO  LAWS.* 

Mr.  Chairman  .'-^Jn  relftiion  to  the  subject  now  before  iw, 
other  gentlemen  must  take  their  responsibilities:  I  shall  take 
mine.  This  embargo  mnst  be  repealed.  Yon  cannot  enforce  it 
for  any  important  period  of  time  longer.  When  I  speak  of  yonr 
inability  to  enforce  this  law,  let  not  gentlemen  misnnderstand  me. 
I  mean  not  to  intimate  insnrrections  or  open  defiances  of  them ; 
althongh  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  in  what  acts  that ''  oppression" 
will  finally  terminate,  which,  we  are  told,  <<  makes  wise  men  mad." 
I  speak  of  an  inability  resulting  from  yery  different  causes.     The 

I  His  son  Josiah  was  subsequently  Mayor  of  Boston,  inheriting  all  the  noble  and 
generous  charaeleristiee  of  his  &Uier. 

>  la  the  Pieeidential  campaign  of  18M  he  took  the  deepest  tntereet,  and  pnb- 
lished  an  *<  Address  illnstratire  of  the  Nafeore  and  Power  of  the  Slave  Ststas,  and 
the  Duties  of  the  Free  States:  deliTeied  at  the  Beqoest  of  the  Inhabitanta  of  the 
Town  of  Qnincy,  Masa." 

•It  is  enough  to  say  in  its  prmise  thai  it  ia  in  all  mepeet*  wevlhy  of  its  TaBarnhle 

*^ff,"^P^^^<^  author.    That  it  should  be  distingwshed  for  rveeaieh,  as  well  as 

a  careftil  collation  and  happy  arrangement  of  facta,  is  what  we  might  rappckse 

from  one  whose  scholarly  taste  has  generally  inclined  him  to  historical  subjects; 

but  thai  It  should  be  written  in  a  style  of  soeh  mnlagging  Tigor  to  the  rcry 

JlT*  ?1  ^  ^^*  ^**^  *^^  ^^^  expected  from  an  anthor  of  an  age  ao  far 
beyrad  the  period  nsnaUy  allotted  to  the  life  of  i»«« 

^«»  .^^****/^"'  ^.  ®?~**  •^  "'**^  Oain«y,  deliveni  in  ttie  Uomm  of  Reprs- 
sentaUTee  of  the  United  Stalse,  Novwber  28,  IMft. 
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genUemaii  from  North  Carolina  exclaimed  the  other  day,  in  a 
strain  of  patriotic  ardor,  '<  What  I  Shall  not  our  laws  be  executed  ? 
Shall  their  authority  be  defied?  I  am  for  enforcing  them,  at 
eveiy  basard."  I  honor  that  gentleman's  zeal ;  and  I  mean  no 
deriatioti  from  that  true  respect  I  entertun  for  him,  when  I  tell 
him  thaty  in  this  instance^  "  his  Eeal  is  not  according  to  know- 
ledge." 

I  aak  thifl  House,  is  there  no  control  to  its  authority  ?  is  there 
no  limit  to  the  power  of  this  national  legislature  ?  I  hope  I  shall 
offend  DO  man  when  I  intimate  that  two  limits  exist, — nature  and 
the  conUiiuiion,  Should  this  House  undertake  to  declare  that 
this  atmosphere  should  no  longer  surround  us,  that  water  should 
cease  to  flow,  that  gravity  should  not  hereaftef  operate,  that  the 
needle  should  not  vibrate  to  the  pole, — sir,  I  hope  I  shall  not 
offend, — ^I  think  I  may  venture  to  affirm  that,  such  a  law  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  the  air  would  continue  to  circulate,  the 
Miflsiasippiy  the  Hudson,  and  the  Potomac  would  roll  their  floods 
to  the  ocean,  heavy  bodies  continue  to  descend,  and  the  myste- 
rious magnet  hold  on  its  course  to  its  celestial  cynosure. 

Just  as  utterly  absurd  and  contrary  to  nature  is  it  to  attempt  to 
prohibit  the  people  of  New  England,  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time,  from  the  ocean.  Commerce  is  not  only  associated  with 
all  the  feelings,  the  habits,  the  interests,  and  relations  of  that 
{teople,  but  the  nature  of  our  soil  and  of  our  coasts,  the  state  of 
our  population  and  its  mode  of  distribution  over  our  territory, 
render  it  indispensable.  We  have  five  hundred  miles  of  sea-coast, 
all  furnished  with  harbors,  bays,  creekS|  rivers,  inlets,  basins, 
with  every  variety  of  invitation  to  the  sea,  with  every  species  of 
facility  to  violate  such  laws  as  these.  Our  people  are  not  scat- 
tered over  an  immense  surface,  at  a  solemn  distance  firom  each 
other,  in  lordly  retirement,  in  the  midst  of  extended  plantations 
and  intervening  wastes :  they  are  collected  on  the  margin  of  the 
ocean,  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  at  the  heads  of  bays,  looking  into 
the  water,  or  on  the  surface  of  it,  for  the  incitement  and  the  re- 
ward of  their  industry.  Among  a  people  thus  situated,  thus  edu- 
cated, thus  numerous,  laws,  prohibiting  them  from  the  exercise 
of  their  natural  rights,  will  have  a  binding  effect  not  one  moment 
langer  than  the  public  sentiment  supports  them.  Gentlemen  talk 
of  twelve  revenue  cutters  additional,  to  enforce  the  embargo  laws. 
Multiply  the  number  by  twelve,  multiply  it  by  an  hundred,  join 
all  your  ships  of  war,  all  your  gun-boats,  and  all  your  militia,  in 
despite  of  them  all,  such  laws  as  these  are  of  no  avail  when  they 
become  odious  to  public  sentiment. 
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AN  EMBARGO  LIBERTY. 

An  embargo  Liberty  was  never  cradled  in  Massacbnsetts.  Our 
Liberty  was  not  so  much  a  mountain  as  a  sea  nympb.  She  was 
free  as  air.  She  could  swim  or  she  could  run.  The  ocean  was 
her  cradle.  Our  fathers  met  her  as  she  came,  like  the  goddess  of 
beauty  firom  the  waves.  They  caught  her  as  she  was  sporting  on 
the  beach.  They  courted  her  whilst  she  was  spreading  her  nets 
upon  the  rocks.  But  an  embargo  Liberty;  a  handcuffed  Liberty; 
a  Liberty  in  fetters ;  a  Liberty  traversing  between  the  four  sides 
of  a  prison,  and  beating  her  head  against  the  walls,  is  none  of  our 
offspring.    We  abjure  the  monster.     Its  parentage  is  all  inland. 

NEW  ENGLAND.^ 

What  lessons  has  New  England,  in  every  period  of  her  history, 
given  to  the  world  I  What  lessons  do  her  condition  and  example 
still  give !  How  unprecedented;  yet  how  practical  I  how. simple; 
yet  how  powerful  I  She  has  proved  that  all  the  variety  of  Chris- 
tian sects  may  live  together  in  harmony,  under  a  government 
which  allows  equal  privileges  to  all,— exclusive  pre-eminence  to 
none.  She  has  proved  that  ignorance  among  the  multitude  is  not 
necessary  to  order,  but  that  the  surest  basis  of  perfect  order  is  the 
information  of  the  people.  She  has  proved  the  old  maxim,  that 
<^  no  government,  except  a  despotism  with  a  standing  army^  can 
subsist  where  the  people  have  arms,"  is  false. 

Such  are  the  true  glories  of  the  institutions  of  our  fathers! 
Such  the  natural  fruits  of  that  patience  in  toil,  that  frugality  of 
disposition,  that  temperance  of  habit,  that  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  that  sense  of  religious  responsibility,  inculcated 
by  the  precepts,  and  exhibited  in  the  example,  of  every  generation 
of  our  ancestors !  *  *  ♦ 

What,  then,  are  the  elements  of  the  liberty,  prosperity,  and 
safety  which  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  at  this  day  enjov  ? 
In  what  language,  and  concerning  what  comprehensive  truths, 
does  the  wisdom  of  former  times  address  the  inexperience  of  the 
future  ? 

Those  elements  are  simple,  obvious,  and  familiar. 

Every  civil  and  religious  blessing  of  New  England,  all  that 
here  gives  happiness  to  human  life,  or  security  to  human  virtue,  is 
alone  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  forms  and  under  the  auspices  of  a 
free  commonwealth. 


1  From  the  "  Centennial  Address/'  delivered  in  Boston,  September  17, 1830,  aft 
the  close  of  the  aeoond  century  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  oi^. 
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The  Gommonwcakli  itself  has  no  other  strength  or  hope  than  the 
iDtelligence  and  virtue  of  the  individuals  that  compose  it. 

For  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  individuals,  there  is  no  other 
homaa  aasoranoe  than  laws,  providing  for  the  education  of  the 
whole  people. 

These  laws  themselves  have  no  strength,  or  efficient  sanction, 
except  in  the  moral  and  accountable  nature  of  man,  disclosed  in 
the  records  of  the  Christian's  faith ;  the  right  to  read,  to  construe, 
and  to  judge  concerning  which,  belongs  to  no  class  or  caste  of  men, 
but  exclusively  to  the  individual,  who  must  stand  or  fall  bj  his 
own  acts  and  his  own  £uth,  and  not  bj  those  of  another. 

The  great  comprehensive  truths,  written  in  letters  of  living 
light  on  every  page  of  our  history, — ^the  language  addressed  by 
every  past  age  of  New  England  to  all  future  ages  is  this :  Human 
kappine$9  has  no  per/kci  security  hut  frtedom  ; — -freedom  none  hut 
virtue; — virtue  none  hut  knowledge;  and  neWier  freedomj  nor 
virtue^  nor  knowledge  has  any  vigor,  or  immortal  hope,  except  in 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  faithj  and  in  the  sanctions  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

Men  of  Massachusetts !  citizens  of  Boston  I  descendants  of  the 
early  emigrants!  consider  your  blessings;  consider  your  duties. 
You  have  an  inheritance  acquired  by  the  labors  and  sufferings  of 
six  successive  generations  of  ancestors.  They  founded  the  &brio 
of  your  prosperity,  in  a  severe  and  masculine  morality ;  having 
intelligence  for  its  cement,  and  religion  for  its  ground-work.  Con- 
tinue to  build  on  the  same  foundation,  and  by  the  same  principles; 
let  the  extending  temple  of  your  country's  freedom  rise,  in  the 
spirit  of  ancient  times,  in  proportions  of  intellectual  and  moral 
architecture, — just,  simple,  and  sublime.  As  from  the  first  to  this 
day,  let  New  England  continue  to  be  an  example  to  the  world,  of 
the  blessings  of  a  free  government,  and  of  the  means  and  capacity 
of  man  to  maintain  it !  And,  in  all  times  to  come,  as  in  all  times 
past,  may  Boston  be  among  the  foremost  and  the  boldest  to  exem- 
plify and  uphold  whatever  constitutes  the  prosperity,  the  happi- 
LCfes,  and  the  glory  of  New  England ! 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

The  life  of  a  statesman  second  to  none  in  diligent  and  effective 
preparation  for  public  service^  and  faithful  and  fearless  ^Ifilment 
of  public  duty,  has  now  been  sketched,  chiefly  from  materials 
taken  from  his  published  workd.  The  light  of  his  own  mind  has 
been  thrown  on  his  labors,  motives,  principles,  and  spirit.  In 
times  better  adapted  to  appreciate  his  worth,  his  merits  and  vir- 
tues will  receive  a  more  enduring  memorial.  The  present  is  not  a 
moment  propitious  to  weigh  them  in  a  true  balance.     He  knr 

16* 
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how  little  a  majority  of  the  men  of  his  own  time  were  disposed 
or  qualified  to  estimate  his  character  with  justice.  To  a  future 
age  he  was  accustomed  to  look  with  confidence.  "AUero  saeculo" 
was  the  appeal  made  by  him  through  his  whole  life,  and  is  now 
engraven  on  his  monument.  The  basis  of  his  moral  character 
was  the  religious  principle.  His  spirit  of  liberty  was  fostered  and 
inspired  by  the  writings  of  Milton,  Sydney,  and  Locke,  of  which 
the  American  Declaration  of  Independence  was  an  emanation,  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — ^with  the  exception  of  the 
clauses  conceded  to  slavery — an  embodiment.  He  was  the  asso- 
ciate of  statesmen  and  diplomatists  at  a  crisis  when  war  and  deso- 
lation swept  over  Europe,  when  monarchs  were  perplexed  with 
fear  of  change,  and  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  was  involved 
in  the  common  danger. 

After  leading  the  councils  which  restored  peace  to  conflicting 
nations,  he  returned  to  support  the  administration  of  a  veteran 
statesman,  and  then  wielded  the  chief  powers  of  the  republic  with 
unsurpassed  purity  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  energy,  and  wisdom. 
Removed  by  faction  from  the  helm  of  state,  he  re-entered  the 
national  councils,  and,  in  his  old  age,  stood  panoplied  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Washington  and  his  associates,  the  ablest  and  most 
dreaded  champion  of  freedom,  until,  from  the  station  assigned  him 
by  his  country,  he  departed,  happy  in  a  life  devoted  to  duty,  in  a 
death  crowned  with  every  honor  his  country  could  bestow,  and 
blessed  with  the  hope  which  inspires  those  who  defend  the  rights, 
and  uphold,  when  menaced,  momentous  interests  of  mankind. 

Clote  of  the  Memoir  of  J.  Q.  Adams. 


ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER,  1772—1851. 

Tbb  anceston  of  Archibald  Aloxander  were  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
emigrated  to  Virginia  in  1737.  He  was  the  ton  of  William  Alexander^  and  was 
bom  near  Lexington,  Rockbridge  Connty,  Virginia,  April  17,  1772.  In  1789,  he 
became  the  subject  of  a  ''reviTal  of  religion"  at  his  natire  place;  and,  in  1701» 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Lexington  Presbytery.  In  1796,  be 
accepted  the  Presidency  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  at  that  time  in  rather  a 
languishing  condition,  and  soon,  by  his  wisdom  and  energy,  imparted  to  it  a 
more  healthftU  and  rigoroas  tone.  He  was  often  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  which  nsoally  met  in  Philadelphia ;  and  in  1806  he  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Pine  Street  Cbaroh  of  that  citj,  of  which  he  continued  pastor  for  six 
years.  In  1810,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
College  of  New  Jersey ;  and,  two  yew  after,  the  General  Assembly  baring  eeta- 
blished  at  Princeton  a  Theological  Seminary,  Dr.  Alexander  was  chosen  Professor 
of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology.    Here  he  continued  in  the  laborious  disehaift 
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•r  the  dutiM  of  his  profeaMrahip,  with  great  ability  and  nioeeMy  until  within  a 
Aoflt  period  of  hit  death,  which  oeeoired  on  the  22d  of  October,  1851.' 

That  there  have  been  tome  in  the  clerical  profeMion  of  more  learning,  genins» 
amA  pcdplt-eloqiienee  than  Dr.  Alexander,  none  will  deny ;  bnt  no  one  has  poa- 

in  a  hi^er  d^iee  that  ran  combination  of  every  great  and  good  qoality, 
and  piety,  which  makes,  on  the  whole,  the  deepest  impression  and 

the  widest  infloenee.  Men  of  all  classes  felt  his  power  alike.  Beyond  any 
Minister  of  his  day,  his  preaching  was  equally  acceptable  to  the  learned  and  the 
illiterate,  the  old  and  the  young,  the  untutored  and  the  refined ;  and  the  works 
he  has  le^  replete  with  wisdom,  and  instruction,  and  pious  counsel,  will  remain 
aa  ever-enduring  monument  to  bis  exalted  worth. 

THE  RIGHT  USE  OF  REASON  IN  RELIGION. 

That  it  18  the  right  and  the  duty  of  all  men  to  exercise  their 
reason  in  inqoiries  concerning  religion,  is  a  truth  bo  manifest  that 
it  may  be  presumed  there  are  none  who  will  be  disposed  to  call  it 
in  question. 

Without  reason  there  can  be  no  religion;  for  in  eveiy  step 
which  we  take  in  examining  the  evidences  of  revelation,  in  inter- 
preting its  meaning,  or  in  assenting  to  its  doctrines^  the  exercise 
of  this  faculty  is  indispensable. 

When  the  evidences  of  Christianity  are  exhibited,  an  appeal  is 
made  to  the  reason  of  men  for  its  truth ;  but  all  evidence  and  all 
argument  would  be  perfectly  futile  if  reason  were  not  permitted 
to  judge  of  their  force.  Tlus  noble  faculty  was  certainly  given  to 
man  to  be  a  guide  in  religion  as  well  as  in  other  things.  He 
poaseeses  no  o&er  means  by  which  he  can  form  a  judgment  on 
any  subject  or  assent  to  any  truth;  and  it  would  be  no  more  ab- 
surd to  talk  of  seeing  without  eyes  than  of  knowing  any  thing 
without  reason. 

It  is  therefore  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  religion  forbids 
or  discourages  the  right  use  of  reason.  So  far  from  this,  she 
enjoins  it  as  a  dutv  of  high  moral  obligation,  and  reproves  those 
who  n^ect  to  jud^  for  themselves  wlult  is  right. 

But  it  has  ^equently  been  said  by  the  friends  of  revelation, 
that  although  reason  is  legitimately  exercised  in  examining  the 
evidences  of  reveUtion  and  in  determining  the  sense  of  the  words 
by  which  it  is  conveyed,  yet  it  is  not  within  her  province  to  sit 

1  At  the  end  of  the  life  of  this  good  man,  by  his  son,  James  W.  Alexander,  D.D., 
■ay  be  found  a  list  of  bis  Tsrions  publications.  They  are  flfty-two  in  number, 
iaWnding  sermons  and  pamphlets.  The  following  are  the  principal  ones : — Eti- 
Jgm^et  t/  tk€  ChnMiim  Beliaion,  12mo,  1825 ;  The  Canon  of  ikt  Old  TetUment 
A^trtainedf  12mo;  Biographical  Sketche*  of  the  Founder  and  Principal  Alumni  of 
the  Lny  OoHege,  12mo;  A  Hittoru  of  the  CofonixaHon  of  the  Wewtem  Coa/^  of  Africa, 
8to;  a  HiHorw  of  the  hraeiitieh  Ifatiom,  8to;  (hdlinea  of  Moral  Science,  12nio; 
LeUtre  to  the  Aged,  18mo ;  Oouneeh  of  the  Aged  to  the  Young,  18mo ;  Thouahte  on 
RMigione  Erperienee,  12mo;  The  Wen  of  Saloation  FamiUarlg  Explained,  in  a 
Gmeereaiiom  beheeen  a  Father  and  hie  Children,  18mo. 
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m  judgment  on  the  doctrines  contained  in  such  a  divine  oom- 
munication.  This  statement  is  not  altogether  accurate.  For 
it  is  manifest  that  we  can  form  no  conception  of  a  truth  of  anj 
kind  without  reason ;  and  when  we  receive  any  thing  as  true, 
whatever  may  he  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  founded,  we  muai 
view  the  reception  of  it  to  he  reasonable.  Truth  and  reason  are 
so  intimately  connected,  that  they  can  never  with  propriety  be 
separated.  Truth  is  the  object,  and  reason  the  faculty  by  which 
it  is  apprehended,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  truth  or  of  the 
evidence  by  which  it  is  established.  No  doctrine  can  be  a  proper 
object  of  our  faith  which  it  is  not  more  reasonable  to  receive  than 
to  reject.  K  a  book,  claiming  to  be  a  divine  revelation,  is  found 
to  contain  doctrines  which  can  in  no  way  be  reconciled  to  right 
reason,  it  is  a  sure  evidence  that  those  claims  have  no  solid 
foundation,  and  ought  to  be  rejected.  But  that  a  revelation 
vhould  contain  doctrines  of  a  mysterious  and  inoomprehensible 
nature,  and  entirely  different  f^om  all  our  previous  conceptions, 
and,  considered  in  themselves,  improbable,  is  not  repugnant  to 
reason;  on  the  contrary,  judging  from  analogy,  sound  reason 
would  lead  us  to  expect  such  things  in  a  revelation  fh)m  GUxl. 
Every  thing  which  relates  to  this  infinite  Being  must  be  to  us,  in 
some  respect,  incomprehensible.  Every  new  truth  must  be  dif- 
ferent from  all  that  is  already  known;  and  all  the  plans  and 
works  of  God  are  very  far  above  and  beyond  the  conception  of 
mch  minds  as  ours.  Natural  religion  has  as  great  mysteries  as 
my  in  re^relation ;  and  the  created  universe,  as  it  exists,  is  as 
iifferent  from  any  plan  which  men  would  have  conoeived,  as  any 
'>f  the  truths  contained  in  a  revelation  can  be. 

But  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  what  by  our  senses  we  perceive 
to  exist;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  whatever  Qod  declares  to 
be  true. 

In  receiving,  therefore,  the  most  mysterious  doctrines  of  reve« 
lation,  the  ultimate  appeal  is  to  reason.  Not  to  determine  whether 
she  could  have  discovered  these  truths,  not  to  declare  whether, 
considered  in  themselves,  they  appear  probable,  but  to  decide 
whether  it  is  not  more  reasonable  to  believe  what  God  speaks 
than  to  confide  in  our  own  crude  and  feeble  conceptions.  Just  as 
if  an  unlearned  man  should  hear  an  able  astronomer  declare  that 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens  is  not  real,  but  only  apparent, 
or  that  the  sun  was  nearer  to  the  earth  in  winter  than  in  summer; 
although  the  facts  asserted  appeared  to  contradict  his  senses,  yet 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  acquiesce  in  the  declarations  made  to 
him  by  one  who  understood  the  subjeqt  and  in  whose  veracity  he 
had  confidence.  If,  then,  we  receive  the  witness  of  men  in  mat- 
ters above  our  comprehension,  much  more  should  we  receive  the 
witness  of  God. 
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THE   BIBLE. 

The  Bible  evidently  transoends  all  human  effort.  It  has  npon 
its  fiiee  ibe  impress  of  divinity.  It  shines  with  a  light  which, 
from  its  clearness  and  its  splendor,  shows  itself  to  be  celestial.  It 
possesses  the  energy  and  penetrating  inflnence  which  bespeak  the 
omnipotence  and  omniscience  of  its  Author.  It  has  the  effect  of 
enlightening,  elevating,  pnrifying,  directing,  and  comforting  all 
those  who  cordially  receive  it.  Sorely,  then,  it  is  the  wobd  or 
God,  and  we  will  hold  it  &8t,  as  the  best  blessing  which  Qod  has 
TOQcbsafed  to  man. 


THE  CONSOLATIONS  OF  THE  OOSPEL. 

There  is  an  efficacy  in  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  not  only  to  goide 
and  sanctify,  bat  also  to  afford  consolation  to  the  afflicted  in  body 
or  mind.  Indeed,  the  gospel  brings  peace  into  every  bosom  where 
it  ia  cordially  received.  When  the  conscience  is  pierced  with  the 
stings  of  goilt,  and  the  soul  writhes  under  a  wound  which  no 
hnman  medicine  can  heal,  the  promises  of  the  gospel  are  like  the 
balm  of  Gilead,  a  sovereign  cure  for  this  intolerable  and  deeply- 
seated  malady.  Under  their  cheering  influence,  the  broken  spirit 
is  healed,  and  the  burden  of  despair  is  removed  far  away.  The 
go0pel,  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  can  bring  consolation  into  the 
darkest  scenes  of  adversity :  it  can  penetrate  the  dungeon,  and 
soothe  the  sorrows  of  the  penitent  in  his  chains  and  on  his  bed  of 
straw.  It  mitigates  the  sorrows  of  the  bereaved,  and  wipes  away 
the  bitter  tears  occasioned  by  the  painful  separation  of  affectionate 
friends  and  relatives.  By  the  bright  prospects  which  it  opens, 
and  the  lively  hopes  which  it  inspires,  the  darkness  of  the  tomb 
is  illnminated,  so  that  Christians  are  enabled,  in  fiedth  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  to  commit  the  remains  of  their  dearest 
friends  to  the  secure  sepulchre,  in  confident  hope  that  ailer  a 
short  sleep  they  will  awake  to  life  everlasting. 

The  cottages  of  the  poor  are  often  blessed  with  the  consolations 
of  the  gospel,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  children  of  afflic- 
tion and  poverty.  It  was  one  of  the  signs  of  Jesus  being  the  true 
Messiah  "  that  the  podSr  had  the  gospel  preached  unto  them."  Among 
them  it  produces  contentment,  resignation,  mutual  kindness,  and 
the  longing  after  immortality.  The  aged  and  infirm,  who,  by  the 
gradual  fiulure  of  their  faculties,  or  by  disease  and  decrepitude, 
are  shut  out  from  the  business  and  enjoyments  of  this  world,  may 
find  in  the  word  of  €rod  a  fountain  of  consolation.  They  may^ 
while  imbued  with  its  celestial  spirit,  look  upon  the  world  without 
the  least  regret  for  its  loss,  and  may  rejoice  in  the  prospect  before 
them,  with  a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.     The  gospel  can 
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render  tolerable  eyen  the  yoke  of  slavery  and  the  chains  of  the 
oppressor.  How  often  is  the  pious  slave,  through  the  blessed  in- 
fluence of  the  word  of  Qod,  a  thousand  times  happier  than  hia 
lordly  master !  He  cares  not  for  this  short  deprivation  of  liberty  ; 
he  knows  and  feels  that  he  is  ''  Christ's  ireeman/'  and  believes 
'^  that  all  things  work  together  for  his  good/'  and  that  '<  these 
light  afflictions,  which  are  for  a  moment,  will  work  out  for  him 
a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  I" 

But,  moreover,  this  glorious  gospel  is  an  antidote  to  death  itself. 
He  that  does  the  sayings  of  Christ  shall  never  taste  of  death: 
that  is,  of  death  as  a  curse ',  he  shall  never  feel  the  envenomed 
sting  of  death.  How  often  does  it  overspread  the  spirit  of  the 
departing  saint  with  serenity  I  How  often  does  it  elevate,  and  fill 
with  celestial  joy,  the  soul  which  is  just  leaving  the  earthly  house 
of  this  tabernacle!  It  actually  renders,  in  many  instances,  the 
bed  of  the  dying  a  place  of  sweet  repose.  No  terrors  hover  over 
them;  no  anxious  care  corrodes  their  spirit;  no  burden  oppresees 
the  heart.  All  is  light ;  all  is  hope  and  assurance ;  all  is  joy  and 
triumph  I 

Oh,  precious  gospel  I  Will  any  merciless  hand  endeavor  to 
tear  away  from  our  hearts  this  best,  this  last,  this  sweetest  eon- 
solation  ?  Would  you  darken  the  only  avenue  through  which  one 
ray  of  hope  can  enter  ?  Would  you  tear  from  the  aged  and  infirm 
poor  the  only  prop  on  which  their  souls  can  repose  in  peace  ? 
Would  you  deprive  the  dying  of  their  only  source  of  consolation  ? 
Would  you  rob  the  world  of  its  richest  treasure  ?  Would  you  let 
loose  the  floodgates  of  every  vice,  and  bring  back  upon  the  earth 
the  horrors  of  superstition  or  the  atrocities  of  atheism?  Then 
endeavor  to  subvert  the  gospel ;  throw  around  you  the  firebrands 
of  infidelity ;  laugh  at  religion,  and  make  a  mock  of  futurity ;  but 
be  assured  that  for  all  these  things  Grod  will  bring  you  into  judg- 
ment^ 


*  In  Spragno's  "  Annals  of  Uie  Amoricwa  Palpit,"  vol.  iiL,  may  be  found  two 
very  interesting  letters  upon  the  character,  the  learning,  the  pulpii-eloqaenoe,  and 
the  penonal  manners  and  habits  of  Br.  Alez«nderr~one  by  John  Hall,  i>.D», 
and  the  other  by  Henry  A.  Boardman,  D.D. 

Two  of  Dr.  Alexander's  sons  are  highly  distinguUhed  afl  scholars  as  well 
as  theologians.  Rev.  James  Waddel  Alexander,  D.D.,  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
ohnrch  in  Now  York,  has  pnhliahed  a  Life  of  his  father ;  GonmiatioHf  in  Diseomnn 
on  Select  Topict;  American  Mechanic  and  Working- Man ;  The  Merchanfe  Clerk 
Cheered  ana  Cowuelled;  Plain  Words  to  a  Young  Commnnicdnt;  American  San^ 
day-School  and  ita  Adjttnrt*.  Rev.  Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  Professor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  Princeton,  has  published  OriHoal  ComntenUaiee  on  laaiahy 

2  Tols. ;  Acta  of  the  Apoetlet  Explained;  The  PaaUne,  Tranelaied  and  Explained, 

3  vols.  They  both  have  been  frequent  contributors  to  that  able  religiouB  quar- 
terly, '*  The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review,"  which  was  begun  by  Pro- 
fessor Hodge  in  1825,  and  has  continued  mostly  under  his  dirmtion  to  the  pre* 
•ent  time,  (1859.) 
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WILLIAM  WIBT,  1773—1834. 

WiLLLiv  Wurr,  tb«  oon  of  Jacob  and  Henrietta  Wirt»  was  born  in  Bladensburg, 
Jfaiyland,  on  the  8th  of  Koyember,  1772.  His  father  died  when  he  was  an  infant^ 
aad  hie  mother  when  he  was  bat  eight  jears  old.'  An  orphan  at  this  tender  agb, 
he  paaird  into  the  family  and  under  the  gaardianahip  of  hia  nnole,  Jasper  Wirt, 
who  resided  near  the  same  Tillage.  His  uncle  and  aunt  did  all  they  could  to  sup- 
ply th«  pl*e«  of  the  lather  and  mother,  and  sent  him  to  a  classical  school  in 
Oeorgetown,  taught  by  a  Mr.  Dent  At  the  age  of  eloTen,  he  was  removed  to  a 
flovziahing  school  kept  by  the  Rer.  James  Hunt,  in  Montgomery  County,  Mary- 
land, whare  he  reeeired  the  principal  part  of  his  education ;  having  learned  as 
mach  of  the  L«tin  and  Greek  classics  as  was  then  taught  in  grammar-schools. 
Ib  the  spring  of  1790,  he  entered  upon  the  stody  of  law,  at  Montgomery  Conrt- 
with  Mr.  William  P.  Hunt,  the  son  of  his  old  preceptor;  and  in  1792  com- 
praetioe  at  Culpepper  Court-House^  in  Virginia,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
Id  a  year  or  two  his  business  had  considerably  extended,  and  in  1796  ho 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Oeorge  Qilmer,  a  distinguished  physician,  and 
took  op  his  residenee  at  Pen  Park,  the  seat  of  his  father-in-law,  near  Charlottes- 
▼iUc^  where  he  formed  the  aequAintanoe  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  other 
peraona  of  ealebrity.  In  1799,  his  wife  died.  In  1800,  his  friends  urged  him  to 
allow  himaelf  to  be  nominated  as  clerk  to  the  House  of  Delegates.  He  was 
alaefd;  and  after  having  performed  the  duties  of  this  office  two  years,  he  was, 
in  1802,  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Virgioia,  aod  took  up 
kia  resideaoa  at  Williamsburg.  In  the  same  year,  he  married  Elizabeth,  the 
of  Colonel  Gamble,  of  Bichmond,*  with  whom  he  enjoyed,  through  life. 


>  Mr.  Wirt's  fiuher  was  a  Swiss,  his  mother  a  German ;  and  his  ihee  and  figure 
dearly  showed  his  ooBneetiAU  with  the  German  race. 

Raad  an  ezeeUeni  biographical  sketch,  by  Peter  Hoffman  Cruse,  of  Baltimore, 
wRftjEed  to  an  edition  of  ''The  British  Spy"  published  by  the  Harpers  in  1832. 
ihsi  the  best  lift  of  Mr.  Wirt  is  by  John  P.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore.  Mr. 
Kcsmedy  was  bom  in  Baltimore  in  1795,  graduated  at  Baltimore  College  in  1812, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816.  He  has  been  a  most  successftil  lawyer,  an 
emiDeot  politician,  (having  been  twice  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates  in  Mary- 
land, and  twice  to  our  Kational  Congress,)  and  an  auUior  of  much  eminence  in 
fictitious  literature.  His  principal  works  are,  "Swallow  Bam,**  published  in 
l533 ;  **  Horse-Shoe  Robinson,"  18.35 ;  "  Rob  of  the  Bowl,*  1838.  But  the  work 
by  which  he  will  be  best  known  is  his  Life  of  Wirt, — an  admirably- written  piece 
•f  biogrmphy,  by  which  he  has  associated  his  own  name  imperishubly  with  that 
of  his  illustrious  friend. 

s  «*  Of  all  the  fortunate  incidents  In  the  life  of  William  Wirt,  his  marriage  with 
this  lady  may  be  accounted  the  most  auspicious.  During  the  long  term  of  their 
wedlock,  distinguished  for  its  happy  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  both,  her 
adsairaUe  virOies  in  the  character  of  wife  and  mother,  her  tender  aflection  and 
watchful  solicitude  in  every  thing  that  interested  his  domestic  regard,  and  in  all 
that  eonoemed  his  public  repute,  commanded  from  him  a  devotion  which,  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  life,  glowed  with  an  ardor  that  might  almost  be  called 
rosaantie.'' — KoMedj^t  Lt/t. 

Mrs^  Wirt  died  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  at  the  house  of  her  daughter  Elisabeth,  (Mn. 
Goldsborough,)  January  24, 1857,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  her  age. 
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the  gresteBt  domestio  hsppinesB.  She  nnited  to  vwery  Tirtae  of  the  wife  Aod  die 
mother,  literary  attainments  of  no  ordinary  character.* 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  1803,  Mr.  Wirt  removed  to  Norfolk,  and  entered  npon 
the  aasiduous  practice  of  hia  profession.  Juat  before  this,  he  wrote  the  celebrated 
lettera  published  in  the  "  Richmond  Argua"  ander  the  title  of  The  British  Spy, 
which  wore  aflerwarda  collected  into  a  small  volume,  and  hare  passed  Uiroagh 
numerous  editions.  In  1806,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Richmond,  bellering 
that  he  could  there  find  a  wider  and  more  lucrative  professional  field ;  and  in  this 
city  he  remained  till  his  appointment  to  the  Attorney -Generalship  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  next  year,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  trial  of  Aaron 
Burr  for  high  treason.  Few  trials  in  any  country  ever  excited  a  greater  sensa- 
tion Uian  this,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  accusation  and  the  eminent  talents  and 
political  station  of  the  accused.  Mr.  Wirt's  speech,  occupying  four  hours,  was 
distinguished  for  its  fine  fancy,  polished  wit,  keen  repartee,  elegant  and  apposite 
illustration,  and  logical  reasoning,  and  placed  him  at  once  in  the  rank  of  the  very 
first  advocates  in  the  country. 

In  1808,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Ilouse  of  Delegates  for  tiie 
city  of  Richmond.  It  was  the  first  as  well  as  the  last  time  he  ever  sat  in  any 
legislative  body,  as  he  preferred  the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  his  profession.  In 
1812,  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  a  series  of  essays  originally  published  in  the 
'*  Richmond  Enquirer"  under  the  title  of  The  Old  BaeheloVf  which  have  since, 
in  a  collective  form,  passed  through  several  editions.'  The  Life  of  Patrick  Hemij, 
the  largest  of  his  literary  productions,  was  first  published  in  1817. 

In  1816,  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Madison  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Distiict  of  Virginia.  In  1817,  he  removed  to  Washington,  having  been  appointed 
by  Mr.  Monroe  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  a  post  which  he  occupied 
with  high  reputation  till  1828.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  he  removed  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  resided  for  the  rest  of  hia  life.  Previous  to  this,  in  October, 
1826,  he  pronounced  a  discourse  on  the  lives  and  character  of  Adams  and  Jofier- 
Bon,  one  of  the  best  of  his  literary  efibrts,  and  worthy  of  the  impressive  occasion 
on  which  it  was  delivered.    In  1830,  he  delivered  ui  address  before  one  of  the 


1  One  proof  of  her  extensive  reading,  as  well  as  of  her  delicate  taste,  is  the  work 
she  publiahed  in  1829,  entitled  "  Flora's  Dictionary ;  by  a  Lady."  As  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  it  was  the  first  of  the  kind  published  in  our  country,  and  I  think 
it  has  never  been  excelled  by  any  of  its  numerous  competitors.  The  poetical  selec- 
tions are  very  tasteful  and  apposite,  and  are  enriched  here  and  there  by  original 
contributions  from  poetical  friends. 

'  "  Wirt's  papers  in  the  *  Old  Bachelor'  are  undoubtedly  the  best  of  all  his  lite- 
rary oompositions ;  and  in  the  perusal  of  them  we  are  constantly  led  to  repeat  our 
regrets  that  one  so  endowed  with  the  most  valuable  and  pleasant  gifts  of  author- 
ship had  not  been  favored  by  fortune  with  more  leisure  and  opportunity  for  the 
cultivation  and  employment  of  a  talent  so  aoapicions  to  his  own  fame,  and  so  well 
adapted  to  benefit  his  country." — Kennedy*§  Life. 

The  "  Old  Bachelor"  reached  thirty-three  numbers.  It  ia  a  series  of  didactie 
and  ethical  essays,  put  together  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Spectator.  In 
the  dramaiiM  peraotm,  the  chief  part  is  borne  by  Dr.  Cecil,  written  by  Wirt  himself, 
and  engrossing  much  the  Ivgest  share  of  the  whole.  The  other  contributor! 
were  Dabney  Carr,  Judge  Tucker,  George  Tucker,  Dr.  Frank  Carr,  and  R.  B. 
Parker. 
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Hteniy  foeieties  of  Rntg«n  College  ;>  and  in  1831  the  Anta-Mamiiio  Conrention 
fhAt  aaembled  in  BaldmorB  nomio»ted  him  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidenoj 
of  the  Unitied  States.  Though  he  obtained  but  the  vote  of  a  single  State,  Ver- 
BMBty  it  was  generally  felt  that  the  eleetion  of  such  a  man  would  be  an  honor  to 
thaeoontry. 

Mr.  Wirt  was  engaged  in  a  eanse  which  was  to  eome  before  the  Supreme  Court 
en  Monday,  Febtnary  10, 1834.  The  evening  before,  he  felt  unwell,  and  the  next 
day  ha  was  eonfined  to  his  roonu  On  Wednesday  he  was  much  worse,  and  his 
disfssB  was  pronounoed  to  be  erysipelas.  On  Saturday  all  hopes  of  his  life  were 
giTsn  up.  About  noon  on  Monday,  consciousness  had  returned,  and  he  had 
power  to  speak  a  few  words.  Nature  had  made  a  last  effort  to  enable  him  to  take 
leare  of  his  family  and  friends,  to  giro  them  aasuranoe  that  he  died  in  Christian 
Itopc^  and  to  join  with  them  in  prayer  to  Qod.  During  the  last  eighteen  hours,  he 
was  tranquil  as  a  child ;  and  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  February  18, 
be  fas«nthed  his  last,  leaving  a  nation  to  mourn  his  loss. 

As  a  public  and  professional  mui,  Mr.  Wirt  may  be  ranked  among  the  first 
men  of  oar  eountry;  and  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life,  as  a  man  and  a 
Christian,  be  was  most  exemplary.  In  person  he  was  strikingly  elegant  and  com- 
manding, with  a  face  of  the  first  order  of  masculine  beauty,  animated,  and  express- 
ing high  intellect.  His  voice  was  clear  and  musical,  and  gave  a  fascinating 
power  to  hit  eloquence.  If  to  these  attractions  we  add  a  diction  of  great  force, 
pnri^,  variety,  and  splendor,  a  wit  prompt,  pure,  and  brilliant,  and  an  imagi- 
nation both  vivid  and  playful,  we  have  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  man 
who  was  the  charm  of  every  social  circle,  and  who  was  regarded  by  all  who  knew 
ham  with  singular  affection  and  veneration.' 

THE  BLIND  PRSACHEB.* 

It  was  one  Sunday,  as  I  trayelled  through  the  coontj  of  Orange, 
that  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  cluster  of  horses  tied  near  a  ruinous, 
old  wooden  house  in  the  forest,  not  far  from  the  roadside.   Haying 

I  This  admirable  address  has  been  republished  in  England,  and  also  in  France 
and  Germany. 

*  I  tmat  I  shsll  be  pardoned  for  introducing  an  anecdote  of  a  personal  character, 
to  show  Mr.  Wirt's  estimation  of  the  educational  profession.  I  had  scon  him  two 
or  three  times  at  his  house  in  Washington,  before  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  in 
162S ;  and  a  few  days  after  he  had  settted  in  that  city  he  called  at  my  school,  to 
pLaee  his  three  boys  under  my  care.  On  taking  leave  of  me,  he  most  cordially  in- 
vited HM  to  visit  his  family  at  all  times,  oonoluding  with  this  remark : — '*  There 
are  three  persons,  Mr.  Cleveland,  to  whom  my  house  is  always  open,  and  with 
whom  I  wuh  to  be  on  intimate  terms  of  firiendship  and  social  intercourse, — ^my 
ciergymaa,  the  teacher  of  my  children,  and  my  physician."  Accepting  his  cordis! 
invitation,  I  had  every  opportunity  of  observing  his  character  in  private  and 
social  intercourse;  and  I  can  truly  say  that  it  fell  short  in  nothing  that  the 
most  ardent  admirer  of  his  talents,  eloquence,  and  public  character  could  desire. 
How  few  parents,  eomparatively,  have  such  a  right  sense  of  what  is  duo  to  the 
teacher  of  their  children,  or  indeed  any  just  appreciation  of  the  moral  dignity  of 
the  educational  profession ! 

<  The  **  Blind  Preacher,''  thus  described  by  Mr.Wirt  in  1803,  was  the  Rev.  James 
Waddel,  bom  in  Ireland  in  1739,  and  brought  here  in  his  infancy  by  his  parents, 
who  settled  in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  became  a  fine  classical  scholar, 

17 
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freqaently  seen  such  objects  before  in  travelling  tbroagli  tbese 
States,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  this  "was  a  place 
of  religious  worship. 

Devotion  alone  should  have  stopped  me,  to  join  in  the  dutira  of 
the  congregation ;  but  I  must  confess  that  curiosity  to  hear  the 
preacher  of  such  a  wilderness  was  not  the  least  of  my  motives.  On 
entering,  I  was  struck  with  his  preternatural  appearance.  He  waa 
a  tall  and  very  spare  old  man  ;  his  head,  which  was  covered  with 
a  white  linen  cap,  his  shrivelled  hands,  and  his  voice,  were  all 
shaking  under  the  influence  of  a  palsy ;  and  a  few  moments  aseer'- 
tained  to  me  that  he  was  perfectly  blind. 

The  first  emotions  which  touched  my  breast  were  those  of  min< 
gled  pity  and  veneration.  But  ah  !  how  soon  were  all  my  feelings 
changed  I  The  lips  of  Plato  were  never  more  worthy  of  a  prog- 
nostic swarm  of  bees  than  were  the  lips  of  this  holy  man  I  It  waa 
a  day  of  the  administration  of  the  sacrament ;  and  his  subject,  of 
course,  was  the  passion  of  our  Saviour.  I  had  heard  the  subject 
handled  a  thousand  times;  I  had  thought  it  exhausted  long 
ago.  Little  did  I  suppose  that  in  the  wild  woods  of  America 
I  was  to  meet  with  a  man  whose  eloquence  would  give  to  this 
topic  a  new  and  more  sublime  pathos  than  I  had  ever  before 
witnessed. 

As  he  descended  from  the  pulpit  to  distribute  the  mystic  sjm- 
bols,  there  was  a  peculiar,  a  more  than  human,  solemnity  in  his 
air  and  manner,  which  made  my  blood  run  cold,  and  my  whole 
frame  shiver. 

He  then  drew  a  picture  of  the  suflferings  of  our  Saviour ;  his 
trial  before  Pilate ;  his  ascent  up  Calvary ;  his  crucifixion,  and  his 
death.  I  knew  the  whole  history ;  but  never,  until  then,  had  I 
heard  the  circumstances  so  selected,  so  arranged,  so  colored.  It 
was  all  new ;  and  I  seemed  to  have  heard  it  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life.  His  enunciation  was  so  deliberate,  that  his  voice  trem- 
bled on  every  syllable ;  and  every  heart  in  the  assembly  trembled 
in  unison.  His  peculiar  phrases  had  that  force  of  description, 
that  the  original  scene  appeared  to  be,  at  that  moment,  acting  be- 
fore our  eyes.     We  saw  the  very  faces  of  the  Jews ;  the  staring, 

and  first  concluded  to  derote  bis  life  to  teaching.  Bnt^  bie  ^iewe  undergoing  a 
change,  he  determined  to  enter  the  miniftrjr,  and  be  was  licensed  in  175l>  and 
settled  over  a  Presbyterian  chureb  in  Lancaster  County.  In  177^,  be  removed  to 
Virginia;  and,  bis  salary  beinx  small,  be  received  some  pupils  for  olanical  in- 
struction in  his  own  bouse.  He  resided  in  Louisa  County  f^r  twen^  years,  and 
died  there.  He  lost  his  eyesight  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Patrick  Heniy  pro- 
nounced  bim  the  greatest  orator  be  ever  heard.  The  late  Dr.  Archibald  Alex* 
ander  married  one  of  bis  daughters,  and  hence  the  middle  name  of  the  Rev.  Jamet 
Waddel  Alexander,  D.D.,  of  New  York.  To  the  latter  Mr.  Wirt  stated,  in  1830, 
that)  so  far  from  having  colored  too  highly  the  picture  of  bis  eloquence,  be  had 
fallen  below  the  truth. 
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fnglitfiil  distortions  of  malice  and  rage.  We  saw  tHe  buffet :  my 
^onl  kindled  with  a  flame  of  indignation^  and  mj  hands  were  in- 
Tolnntarilj  and  convnlsivelj  clenched. 

But  when  he  came  to  touch  on  the  patience,  the  forgiving  meek- 
ness of  our  Sayioor ;  when  he  drew,  to  the  life,  his  blessed  eyes 
streaming  in  tears  to  heayen ;  his  voice  breathing  to'  Grod  a  soft 
and  gentle  prayer  of  pardon  on  his  enemies,  '' Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do," — ^the  voice  of  the  preacher, 
which  had  idl  along  filtered,  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until,  his 
utterance  being  entirely  obstructed  by  the  force  of  his  feelings, 
he  raised  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  burst  into  a  loud  and 
irrepressible  flood  of  grief.  The  efiect  is  inconceivable.  The 
whole  house  resounded  with  the  mingled  groans,  and  sobs,  and 
shrieks  of  the  congregation. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  tumult  had  subsided  so  far  as  to 
permit  him  to  proceed.  Indeed,  judging  by  the  usual,  but  falla- 
cious, standard  of  my  own  weakness,  I  began  to  be  very  uneasy 
for  the  situation  of  the  preacher.  For  1  could  not  conceive  how 
he  would  be  able  to  let  his  audience  down  firom  the  height  to 
which  he  had  wound  them,  without  impairing  the  solemnity  and 
dignity  of  his  subject,  or  perhaps  shocking  them  by  the  abruptness 
of  the  fall.  But  no ;  the  descent  was  as  beautiful  and  sublime 
as  the  elevation  had  been  rapid  and  enthusiastic. 

The  first  sentence  with  which  he  broke  the  awful  silence  was  a 
quotation  from  Rousseau : — <<  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,  but 
Jesus  Christ,  like  a  God  I" 

I  despair  of  giving  you  any  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  this 
short  sentence,  unless  you  could  perfectly  conceive  the  whole  man- 
ner of  the  man,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  crisis  in  the  discourse. 
Never  before  did  I  completely  understand  what  Demosthenes 
meant  by  laying  such  stress  on  delivery.  You  are  to  bring  before 
yon  the  venerable  figure  of  the  preacher ;  his  blindness,  constantly 
recalling  to  your  recollection  old  Homer,  Ossian,  and  Milton,  and 
aasociating  with  his  performance  the  melancholy  grandeur  of  their 
geniuses ;  you  are  to  imagine  that  you  hear  his  slow,  solemn,  well- 
aoeented  enunciation,  and  his  voice  of  affecting,  trembling  melody; 
you  are  to  remember  the  pitch  of  passion  and  enthusiasm  to  which 
the  congregation  were  raised ;  and  then  the  few  minutes  of  por- 
tentous, defl^-like  silence  which  reigned  throughout  the  house ; 
the  preacher  removing  his  white  handkerchief  from  his  aged  face, 
(even  yet  wet  from  the  recent  torrent  of  his  tears,)  and,  slowly 
stretching  fbrth  the  palsied  hand  which  holds  it,  begin?  the  sen- 
tence, '^  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,"  then  pausing,  raising 
his  other  hand,  pressing  them  both  clasped  together  with  warmth 
and  energy  to  his  breast,  lifting  his  "  sightless  balls''  to  heaven, 
and   pouring  his   whole  soul  into   his  tremulous  voice, — ^^but 
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Jesus  Christ,  like  a  God  V    If  lie  had  been  indeed  and  in  tmtli 
an  angel  of  light,  the  effect  could  scarcelj  have  been  more  divine. 

THE  POWER  OF  KINDNESS.^ 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  secret.  The  way  to  make  yourself  pleasing 
to  others  is  to  show  that  you  care  for  them.  The  whole  world  is. 
like  the  miller  of  Mansfield,  "  who  cared  for  nobody — ^no,  not  he^ 
— ^because  nobody  cared  for  him ;"  and  the  whole  world  will  serve ' 
you  so  if  you  give  them  the  same  cause.  Let  every  one,  there- 
fore,  see  that  you  do  care  for  them,  by  showing  them  what  Sterne 
so  happily  calls  "the  small,  sweet  courtesies  of  life," — ^those 
courtesies  in  which  there  is  no  parade,  whose  voice  is  too  still  to 
teaze,  and  which  manifest  themselves  by  tender  and  affectionate 
looks,  and  little,  kind  acts  of  attention, — giving  others  the  pre- 
ference in  every  little  enjoyment  at  the  table,  in  the  field,  walk- 
ing, sitting,  or  standing.  This  is  the  spirit  that  gives  to  your 
time  of  life  and  to  your  sex  its  sweetest  charm.  It  constitutes 
the  sum-total  of  all  the  witchcraft  of  woman.  Let  the  world  see 
that  your  first  care  is  for  yourself,  and  you  will  spread  the  soli- 
tude of  the  Upas-tree  around  you,  and  in  the  same  way,  by  the 
emanation  of  a  poison  which  kills  all  the  kindly  juices  of  affection 
in  its  neighborhood.  Such  a  girl  may  be  admired  for  her  under- 
standing and  accomplishments,  but  she  will  never  be  beloved. 
The  seeds  of  love  can  never  grow  but  under  the  warm  and  genial 
influence  of  kind  feeling  and  affectionate  manners.  Vivacity  goes 
a  great  way  in  young  persons.  It  calls  attention  to  her  who  dis- 
plays it,  and,  if  it  then  be  found  associated  with  a  generous  sensi- 
bility, its  execution  is  irresistible.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  found 
in  alliance  with  a  cold,  haughty,  selfish  heart,  it  produces  no  far- 
ther effect,  except  an  adverse  one.  Attend  to  this,  my  daughter : 
it  flows  from  a  heart  that  feels  for  you  all  the  anxiety  a  parent 
can  feel,  and  not  without  the  hope  which  constitutes  the  parent's 
highest  happiness.     May  God  protect  and  bless  you  I 

COMMON   SENSE.' 

Common  sense  is  a  much  rarer  quality  than  genius.  This  may 
sound  to  you  a  little  paradoxical  at  first,  but  you  will  find  it  true ; 
for  common  sense  is  not,  as  superficial  thinkers  are  apt  to  sop- 
pose,  a  mere  negative  faculty :  it  is  a  positive  faculty ,  and  one 
of  the  highest  power.     It  is  this  faculty  that  instructs  us  when  to 

1  From  a  letter  to  hia  daughter  Laura. 
'  From  a  letter  to  hu  daughter  BUiabeth. 
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speak,  when  to  be  silent,  when  to  act,  when  to  be  still;  and, 
moreoTer,  it  teaches  ns  ichai  to  apeak  and  whcU  to  tuppressy  what 
to  do  and  what  to  forbear.     Now,  pause  a  moment  to  reflect  on 
the  number  of  faeolties  which  must  be  combined  to  constitute 
this  common  sense :  a  rapid  and  profound  foresight  to  calculate 
the  consequences  of  what  is  to  be  said  or  done,  a  rapid  circum- 
spection and  extensiye  comprehension  so  as  to  be  sure  of  taking 
in  all  the  circumstances  which  belong  to  the  case  and  missing  no 
figure  in  this  arithmetic  of  the  mind,  and  an  accuracy  of  decision 
which  must  be  as  quick  as  lightning,  so  aa  not  to  let  the  occasion 
slip.     See  what  a  knowledge  of  life,  either  by  experience  or  in- 
tuition, and  what  a  happy  constitutional  poise  between  the  pas- 
sions and  the  reason,  or  what  a  powerful  self-command  all  enter 
into  the  composition  of  that  little,  demure,  quiet,  unadmired,  and 
almost  despised  thing  called  common  sense.     It  pretends  to  no 
brilliancy,  for  it  possesses  none ;  it  has  no  ostentation,  for  it  has 
nothing  to  show  that  the  world  admires.     The  powerful  and  con- 
stant action  of  the  intellect,  which  makes  its  nature,  is  unob- 
serred  eyen  by  the  proprietor;   for  every  thing  is  done  with 
intaitiTe  ease,  with  a  sort  of  unconscious  felicity.     See,  then,  the 
quick  and  piercing  sagacity,  the  prophetic  penetration,  the  wide 
eomprehenmon,  and  the  prompt  and  accurate  judgment,  which 
combine  to  constitute  common  sense,  which  is  as   inestimably 
Talnable  aa  the  solar  light  and  as  little  thought  of. 

BU&B  AND  BLANNEBHASSET.^ 

Let  us  pat  the  case  between  Burr  and  Blannerhasset.  Let  us 
compare  the  two  men  and  settle  this  question  of  precedence  be- 
tween them.  It  may  save  a  good  deal  of  troublesome  ceremony 
hereafter. 

Who  Aaron  Burr  is,  we  have  seen  in  part  already.  I  will  add 
that,  beginning  his  operations  in  New  York,  he  associates  with 
him  men  whose  wealth  is  to  supply  the  necessary  funds.  Pos- 
sessed of  the  main-spring,  his  personal  labor  contrives  all  the 
machinery.  Pervading  the  continent  from  New  York  to  New 
Orleans,  he  draws  into  his  plan,  by  every  allurement  which  he 
can  contrive,  men  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions.  To  youthful 
aitbr  he  presents  danger  and  gloty ;  to  ambition,  rank  and  titles 
and  honors ;  to  avarice,  the  mines  of  Mexico.  To  each  person 
whom  he  addresses  he  presents  the  object  adapted  to  his  taste. 
His  recruiting-officers  are  appointed.  Men  are  engaged  through- 
out the  continent.     Civil  life  is,  indeed,  quiet  upon  its  surface, 

*  Bead  «o  interesUng  utiole  in  the  "North  American  Review/'  (IxziL  112, 
Jelj,  1S61,)  apon  the  Life  and  Cbaimeter  of  BIwinerhaMmt. 
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but  in  its  bosom  this  man  has  contrived  to  deposit  the  materials 
which,  with  the  slightest  touch  of  his  match,  produce  an  explosion 
to  shake  the  continent.  All  this  his  restless  ambition  has  con- 
trived ;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  he  goes  forth  for  the  last 
time  to  apply  this  match.  On  this  oocafiion  he  meets  with 
Blannerhasset. 

Who  is  Blannerhasset  ?  A  native  of  Ireland^  a  man  of  letters, 
who  fled  from  the  storms  of  his  own  country  to  find  quiet  in  ours. 
His  history  shows  that  war  is  not  the  natural  element  of  his 
mind ;  If  it  had  been,  he  never  would  have  exchanged  Ireland  for 
America.  So  far  is  an  army  from  furnishing  the  society  natural 
and  proper  to  Mr.  Blannerhasset's  character,  that,  on  his  arrival 
in  America,  he  retired  even  from  the  population  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  sought  quiet  and  solitude  in  the  bosom  of  our  Western 
forests.  But  he  carried  with  him  taste  and  science  and  wealth  : 
and,  loi  the  desert  smiled.  Possessing  himself  of  a  beaatifol 
island  in  the  Ohio,  he  rears  upon  it  a  palace  and  decorates  it  with 
every  romantic  embellishment  of  fancy.  A  shrubbery  that  Shen- 
stone  might  have  envied  blooms  around  him.  Music  that  might 
have  charmed  Calypso  and  her  nymphs  is  his.  An  extensive 
library  spreads  its  treasures  before  him.  A  philosophical  appa- 
ratus offers  to  him  all  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  nature.  Peace, 
tranquillity,  and  innocence  shed  their  mingled  delights  around 
him.  And,  to  crown  the  enchantment  of  the  scene,  a  wife,  who 
is  said  to  be  lovely  even  beyond  her  sex,  and  graced  with  every 
accomplishment  that  can  render  it  irresistible,  had  blessed  him 
with  her  love  and  made  him  the  father  of  several  children.  The 
evidence  would  convince  you  that  this  is  but  a  faint  picture  of  the 
real  life.  In  the  midst  of  aU  this  peace,  this  innocent  simplicity 
and  this  tranquillity,  this  feast  of  the  mind,  this  pure  banquet  of 
the  heart,  the  destroyer  comes ;  he  comes  to  change  this  paradise 
into  a  hell.  Yet  the  flowers  do  not  wither  at  his  approach.  No 
monitory  shuddering  through  the  bosom  of  their  unfortunate  pos- 
sessor warns  him  of  the  ruin  that  is  coming  upon  him.  A  stranger 
presents  himself.  Introduced  to  their  civilities  by  the  high  rank 
which  he  had  lately  held  in  his  country,  he  soon  finds  his  way  to 
their  hearts  by  the  dignity  and  elegance  of  his  demeanor,  the  light 
and  beauty  of  his  conversation,  and  the  seductive  and  fascinating 
power  of  his  address.  The  conquest  was  not  difficult.  Innocence 
is  ever  simple  and  credulous.  Conscious  of  no  design  itself,  it 
suspects  none  in  others.  It  wears  no  guard  before  its  breast. 
Every  door  and  portal  and  avenue  of  the  heart  is  thrown  open, 
and  all  who  choose  it  enter.  Such  was  the  state  of  Eden  when 
the  serpent  entered  its  bowers.  The  prisoner,  in  a  more  engaging 
form,  winding  himself  into  the  open  and  unpractised  heart  of  the 
unfortunate  blannerhasset,  found  but  little  difficulty  in  changing 
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the  natire  character  of  that  heart  and  the  ohjects  of  its  affiBCtion. 
By  degrees  he  infuses  into  it  the  poison  of  his  own  ambition.  He 
breathes  into  it  the  fire  of  his  own  courage, — a  daring  and  despe- 
nle  thirst  for  glory,  an  ardor  panting  for  great  enterprises,  for 
all  the  storm  and  bustle  and  hnrricane  of  life.  In  a  short  time 
the  whole  man  is  changed,  and  every  object  of  his  former  delight 
is  Telinqaished.  No  more  he  enjoys  the  tranquil  scene :  it  has 
beeome  flat  and  insipid  to  his  taste.  His  books  are  abandoned. 
His  retort  and  cmcible  are  thrown  aside.  His  shrubbery  blooms 
and  breathes  its  fragrance  upon  the  air  in  vain :  he  likes  it  not. 
His  ear  no  longer  dnnks  the  rich  melody  of  music :  it  longs  for 
the  trumpet's  clangor  and  the  cannon's  roar.  Even  the  prattle  of 
hb  babes,  once  so  sweet,  no  longer  affects  him ;  and  the  angel- 
smile  of  his  wife,  which  hitherto  touched  his  bosom  with  ecstasy 
•o  unspeakable,  is  now  unseen  and  unfelt.  Greater  objects  have 
taken  possession  of  his  soul.  His  imagination  has  been  dazsled 
by  visions  of  diadems,  of  stars  and  garters  and  titles  of  nobility. 
He  has  been  taught  to  bum  with  restless  emulation  at  the  names 
of  great  heroes  and  conquerors.  His  enchanted  island  is  destined 
soon  to  relapse  into  a  wilderness ;  and  in  a  few  months  we  find 
the  beantifal  and  tender  partner  of  his  bosom,  whom  he  lately 
^  permitted  not  the  winds  of  summer  *'  to  visit  too  roughly,''  we 
find  her  shivering  at  midnight  on  the  wintry  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
and  minting  her  tears  with  the  torrents  that  frose  as  they  fell. 
Yet  this  unfortunate  man,  thus  deluded  from  his  interest  and  his 
happiness,  thus  seduced  fh>m  the  paths  of  innocence  and  peace, 
thus  confounded  in  the  toils  that  were  deliberately  spread  for  him, 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  mastering  spirit  and  genius  of  another, — 
this  man,  thus  ruined  and  undone  and  made  to  play  a  subordinate 
part  in  this  grand  drama  of  guilt  and  treason, — ^this  man  is  to  be 
called  the  principal  offender,  while  he  by  whom  he  was  thus 
plunged  in  misery  is  comparatively  innocent, — a  mere  accessory  I 
Is  this  reason  ?  Is  it  law  ?  Is  it  humanity  ?  Sir,  neither  the 
human  heart  nor  the  human  understanding  will  bear  a  perversion 
so  monstrous  and  absurd  1  so  shocking  to  the  soul  I  so  revolting 
to  reason  I  Let  Aaron  Burr)  then,  not  shrink  firom  the  high  des- 
tination which  he  has  courted;  and,  having  already  ruined 
Blannerhasset  in  fortune,  character,  and  happiness  forever,  let 
him  not  attempt  to  finish  the  tragedy  by  thrusting  that  ill-fated 
man  between  himself  and  punishment. 

EYEBT  ONE  THE  ABOHITEOT  OF  HIS  OWN  EOETUNB. 

Allow  me,  young  gentlemen,  to  impress  upon  your  minds  this 
troth : — the  education,  moral  and  intellectuaf,  of  every  indtvidual^ 
mtui  be  chiefly  hie  own  work.     You  must  be  awakened  to  the 
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impoitaDt  truth  that,  if  you  aspire  to  excellence,  jon  most  be- 
come active  and  vigorous  co-operators  with  your  teachers,  and 
work  out  your  own  distinction  with  an  ardor  that  cannot  be 
quenched,  a  perseverance  that  considers  nothing  done  while  any 
thing  yet  reniains  to  be  done.  Rely  upon  it  that  the  ancients  were 
right, — Quiaque  nm  /artutue  faber:  both  in  morals  and  intellect 
we  give  their  final  shape  to  our  own  characters,  and  thus  become  em- 
phatically the  architects  of  our  fortunes.  How  else  should  it  happen 
that  voung  men,  who  have  had  precisely  the  same  opportunities, 
should  be  continually  presenting  us  with  such  different  results, 
and  rushing  to  such  opposite  destinies  ?  Difference  of  talent  will 
not  solve  it,  because  that  difference  is  very  often  in  &vor  of  the 
disappointed  candidate.  You  shall  see  issuing  from  the  walls  of 
the  same  school — nay,  sometimes  from  the  bosom  of  the  same 
family^-^wo  young  men,  of  whom  the  one  shall  be  admitted  to 
be  a  genius  of  high  order,  the  other  scarcely  above  the  point  of 
mediocrity ;  yet  you  shall  see  the  genius  sinking  and  perishing  in 
poverty,  obscurity,  and  wretchedness }  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Jrou  shall  observe  the  mediocre  plodding  his  slow  but  sure  way  up 
the  hill  of  life,  gaining  steadfast  footing  at  every  step,  and  mount- 
ing at  length  to  eminence  and  distinction,  an  ornament  to  his 
family  and  a  blessing  to  his  country.  Now,  whose  work  is  this  ? 
Manifestly,  their  own.  The^  are  the  architects  of  their  respective 
fortunes.  And  of  this  be  assured, — ^I  speak  from  observation  a 
certain  truth, — There  ii  no  excellence  iotihout  great  labor.  It  is 
the  JUU  of  Fate,  from  which  no  power  of  genius  can  absolve  you. 
Genius  Unexerted  is  like  the  poor  moth  that  flutters  around  a 
candle  till  it  scorches  itself  to  death.  It  is  the  capacity  for  high 
and  long-continued  exertion,  the  vigorous  power  of  profound  and 
searching  investigation,  the  careering  and  wide-sweeping  compre- 
hension of  mind,  and  those  long  reaches  of  thought  that 


« 


pluck  bright  honor  from  the  pale-faced  moon. 


Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 

Where  fathom-line  could  nerer  touch  the  ground. 

And  drag  up  drowned  honor  by  the  locks." 

This  is  the  prowess  and  these  the  hardy  achievements  which  are 
to  enroll  your  names  among  the  great  men  of  the  earth. 

But  how  are  you  to  gain  the  nerve  and  the  courage  for  enter- 
prises of  this  pith  and  moment?  I  will  tell  you.  As  Milo 
gained  that  strength  which  astounded  Greece, — by  your  own  telf- 
discipline.  You  have  it  in  your  power,  indeed,  to  make  vour- 
selves  just  what  you  please ;  and  of  the  truth  of  this  hypotnesis, 
to  an  extent  quite  incredible  to  yourselves  at  this  time,  observa- 
tion and  experience  leave  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind.  Tou  may, 
if  you  please,  become  literary  fops  and  dandies,  and  acquire  the 
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affected  lisp  and  drawling  nonchalanoe  of  the  London  cocknej, 
or  joa  ma  J  learn  to  wield  the  Hereolean  olnb  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
Yoa  maj  skim  the  surface  of  science^  or  fathom  its  depths.  You 
maj  become  florid  declaimers  or  cloud-compelling  reasoners. 
Toa  may  dwindle  into  political  ephemera,  or  plnme  yonr  wings 
for  immortalitj  with  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Jay,  Jenerson,  the 
Adamses,  and  a  host  of  living  worthies.  Yoa  may  become  dis- 
solute Tolnptnaries  and  debauchees,  and  perish  in  disgrace,  or 
you  may  climb  the  steeps  of  glory,  and  have  your  names  given, 
by  the  trumpet  of  Fame,  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  In 
short,  yon  may  become  a  disgrace  and  a  reproach  to  this  institu- 
tion, or  her  proudest  boast  and  honor ;  you  may  make  yourselves 
the  shame  or  the  ornament  of  your  fiunilies,  and  a  curse  or  a 

bleasing  to  yonr  country.^ 

Address  at  Rutgers  ColUgty  18d0. 
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BoBSBT  Tbkat  Paiiib,  0on  of  the  Hon.  R.  Treat  Paine,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independenee,  was  bom  in  Taunton,  MassochasettSy  December  9, 
177X  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1788,  and  graduated  with  high  honor  in 
1792,  delireciDg  an  English  poem  on  The  Natwrt  tmd  Pngrtn  of  Liberty,  For 
some  jean  after,  be  had  no  fixed  employment,  but  sustained  himself  chiefly  by  his 
pen,  vritiiig  prolognee  for  the  theatre,  and  poems  and  editorials  for  the  news- 
papera.  In  Jane,  1798,  at  the  request  of  the  **  Massachusetts  Charitable  Fire 
Society,"  soon  to  celebrate  its  annirersary,  he  wrote  his  oelebrated  political  song 
of  Adamta  amd  Liher^,  Political  excitement  ran  Tory  high  at  the  time ;  for,  as 
tbe  Freneh,  whom  the  anti-Federalists  of  the  day  much  faTored,  had  behaTed 
towards  us  in  a  Tery  insulting  manner,  it  was  thought  by  many  that  a  war  would 
resoU^  Bat  happily  this  was  arerted  by  the  firmness  of  Preiident  Adams,  whose 
co«ne  Washington  himself  so  much  approTed,  that  he  consented,  if  it  should  be- 
eooM  neeeesavy,  once  more  to  take  the  command  of  the  army. 

In  1799,  Paine  entered  the  law-ofllee  of  Judge  Parsons,  at  Newbniyport^  and  in 
1H02  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  but,  though  for  a  short  time  he  gave  promise  of 


1  "  We  have  remarked  of  Wirt  that  his  life  is  peculiarly  firanght  with  materials 
fcr  the  edification  of  youth*  His  career  is  fuU  of  wholesome  teaching  to  the  young 
▼ocary  who  striyes  for  the  renown  of  an  honorable  ambition.  Its  difl&enlties  and 
impediosents,  its  temptations  and  trials,  its  triumphs  OTcr  many  obstacles,  its  re- 
wards, both  in  the  self-approring  judgment  of  his  own  heart  and  in  the  suooess 
won  by  patient  labor  and  well-directed  study,  and  the  final  consummation  of  his 
hopes,  in  an  old  age  not  less  adorned  by  the  applause  of  good  men  than  by  the 
serene  and  ehcerfiil  temper  inspired  by  a  doTout  Christian  faith, — all  these  present 
a  type  of  human  progress  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  the  young  and  gifted,  in 
which  they  may  find  the  mtfst  powerftil  incentiyes  towards  the  aooompUs&nent  of 
the  BoUest  ends  of  a  generous  lore  of  &me." — Kmmtdfe  Life, 
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great  emiAeiMe  In  hit  profeaftion,  he  loon  ralazed  into  his  former  iadoloBt  babila^ 
living  from  yoar  to  joat  on  a  Toiy  precarioiu  support,  and  died  on  the  11th  of 
Norember,  1811,  leaving  a  wifo  and  two  children  entirelj  destitate.  His  tatber, 
howBTer,  took  them  to  his  bonse^  and  made  liberal  provision  lor  them.  His 
works  in  prose  and  verse  were  ooUeoted,  two  years  after  bis  death,  fn  on*  octavo 
volume  of  i6i  pages,  sod  were  highly  landed  at  the  time.  Of  ail  his  wntings, 
however,  none  are  now  read  bat  his  oelebrated  political  song  of 

ADAMS  AND  LIBXETT. 

Ye  Bons  of  GohimbiA,  who  bravely  have  fought 

For  those  rights  which  unstai&'d  f^om  your  sires  had  desceDd^d, 
May  you  long  taste  the  blessings  your  valor  has  bought. 
And  your  sons  reap  the  soil  which  their  fathers  defeaded. 
'Mid  the  reign  of  mild  Peace, 
May  your  nation  increase, 
With  the  glory  of  Rome  and  the  wisdom  of  Greece ; 
And  ne'er  shall  the  sons  of  Columbia  be  slaves. 
While  the  earth  bean  a  plant,  or  the  sea  rolls  its  wayes. 

In  a  clime  whose  rich  vales  feed  the  marts  of  the  world. 

Whose  shores  are  unshaken  by  Europe's  commotion, 
The  trident  of  commerce  should  neyer  be  hurl'd. 
To  incense  the  legitimate  powers  of  the  ocean. 
But  should  pirates  invade, 
Though  in  thunder  array'd, 
Let  your  cannon  declare  the  free  charter  of  trade. 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  &c. 

The  fame  of  our  arms,  of  our  laws  the  mild  sway. 

Had  justly  ennobled  our  nation  in  story, 
Till  the  dark  clouds  of  faction  obscured  our  young  day, 
And  enyeloped  the  sun  of  American  glory. 
But  let  traitors  be  told. 
Who  their  oountry  haye  sold. 
And  barter'd  their  God  for  his  image  in  gold, 
That  ne'er  will  the  sons,  &c. 

While  France  her  huge  limbs  bathes  recumbent  in  blood. 

And  Society's  base  threats  with  wide  dissolution, 
May  Peace,  like  the  doye  who  retum'd  from  the  flood. 
Find  an  ark  of  abode  in  our  mild  constitution. 
For  though  peace  is  our  aim, 
Yet  the  Imn  we  disclaim, 
if  bought  by  our  sovereignty,  justice,  or  fame. 
For  ne'er  shaU  the  sons,  &c. 

'Tis  the  fire  of  the  flint,  each  American  warms ; 

Let  Rome's  haughty  victors  beware  of  collision. 
Let  them  bring  all  the  yassals  of  Europe  in  arms. 
We're  a  world  by  ourselves,  and  disdain  a  division. 
While  with  patriot  pride. 
To  our  laws  we're  allied, 
Ko  foe  can  subdue  us,  no  faction  divide.         • 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  Ac. 
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Our  BKnmiaiBa  are  crown'd  with  Imperial  oftk ; 

Whose  roots,  like  our  liberties,  tges  have  nonriah'di 
But  long  e'er  our  nation  submits  to  the  yoke, 
Not  a  tree  shall  be  left  on  the  field  where  it  flourished. 
Should  iuTasion  impend, 
Breiy  groye  would  descend 
From  the  hill-tope  they  shaded,  our  shores  to  defend. 
for  ne'er  ^all  the  sons,  &o» 

Let  our  patriots  destroy  Anarch's  pestilent  worm ; 

Lest  our  Liberty's  growth  should  be  check'd  by  corrosion ; 
Then  let  clouds  thicken  round  us ;  we  heed  not  the  storm ; 
Oar  realm  fears  no  shook  but  the  eavih's  own  explosion. 
Foes  assail  uji  in  Tain, 
Though  their  fleets  bridge  the  main. 
For  our  altars  and  laws  with  our  IItos  we'll  maintain. 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  8m. 

Should  the  Tesopest  of  War  oyershadow  oar  land, 

Its  bolts  eoold  ne'er  rend  Freedom's  temple  asunder ; 
For,  unmoTed,  at  its  portal  would  Washington  stand,' 
And  repulse  with  his  breast  the  assaults  of  the  thunder ! 
His  sword  from  the  sleep 
Of  its  scabbard  would  leap. 
And  eonduct,  with  iks  point,  oTcry  flash  to  the  deep  I 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  &c. 

Let  Fame  to  the  world  sound  America's  Toice ; 

No  intrigues  can  her  sons  from  their  government  seyer ; 
Her  pride  is  her  Adams ;  her  laws  are  his  choice, 
AimI  shall  flourish  till  Liberty  slumbers  foreyer. 
Then  unite  heart  and  hand, 
Like  Leonidas'  band. 
And  swear  to  the  God  of  the  ocean  and  land. 
That  ne'er  shall  the  sons  of  Columbia  be  slaves. 
While  the  earth  bears  a  plant,  or  the  sea  rolls  its  waves. 


WILLIAM  SULLIVAN,  1774—1839. 

Jonr  SiTLuyAir,  a  gentlemao  of  liberal  education  and  of  cultivated  raannen, 
to  this  eooBtry  from  Ireland  about  the  year  1790,  and  settled  in  Berwick, 
He  left  two  ioob,  George  and  James.  James  entered  the  legal  profession, 
■ad  beeasM  Governor  of  Massachusetts.    He  died  in  1808,  leaving  five  sons  and 


>  The  foUowiag  anecdote  is  related  of  this  ode :— Paine  had  written  sll  he  in- 
teaded,  and,  being  at  the  house  of  M^or  Russell,  the  editor  of  the  **  Boston  Cen- 
tisel,''  showed  him  the  verses.  They  were  highly  approved,  but  pronounced 
iaeperiwt,  as  the  name  of  Washington  wis  omitted.  Paine  was  just  then  on  the 
potat  of  helping  himself  to  some  of  the  drinks  upon  the  sidebeard,  when  M^)or 
Riuvetl  pleasantly  interposed,  and  ssid  that  he  must  take  nothing  till  be  had 
written  a  stanxa  Introducing  the  name  of  Washington.  Paine  walked  back  and 
forth  a  few  minutes,  when  he  suddenly  called  for  a  pen,  and  immediately  wrote 
this  fariUiant  staasa*  seeond  to  noae  in  the  odsb 
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ono  daughter.  The  second  of  thefle  sons,  William,  the  niljeet  of  thii  notlee,  wms 
born  at  Saoo,  Maine,  on  the  12th  of  Norember,  1774,  gradaatod  at  Harrsxd 
in  1792,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1795.  He  deroted  himself  ajwidaously 
to  his  profession,  and  became  eminently  BucoesefUl  in  it>  ei^oying,  from  bia 
nnsnllied  purity  and  integrity  of  charaoter,  the  highest  confidenoe  of  hia  fellow- 
oitixens. 

About  the  time  ef  his  entering  npon  hia  professional  oareer,  the  oountiy  was 
divided  into  two  great  political  parties,— the  **  FederaliaUf*  and  the  **  BqnMicans," 
^-whoee  seal  for  their  respeotire  causes  engendered  the  bitterest  feelings  of  ani- 
mosity. Mr.  Sullivan  early  took  sides  with  the  Federalista,  became  a  prominent 
member  of  the  par*y,  and  was  consequently  brought  in  oontact  with  all  its  lead- 
ing and  best  men.  He  early  visited  Philadelphia^  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Washington  and  many  others  who  subsequently  rose  to  the  highest  distinction  in 
the  country. 

Though  for  many  yean  Mr.  Sullivan's  time  was  much  engrossed  by  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  he  never  gave  up  entirely  his  literary  purcnita ;  and  so  strong 
was  his  attachment  to  letters,  that  during  the  last  ten  years  of  bis  life  he 
declined  all  professional  engagements,  devoting  himself,  with  great  ardor,  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours  daily,  to  studies  chiefly  pertuning  to  history  and 
moral  philosophy.  But  his  intense  application  without  sufficient  exercise  under- 
mined his  constitution,  and  he  died  on  the  3d  of  September,  1839,  aged  sixty- 
four  years. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  publications,  besides  his  occasional  Addresses  and  Essays,  were, — 
1.  The  PoUUeal  CloM-Book:  intended  to  inttruct  the  Higher  Claeeee  in  SehooU  m 
the  Origin,  Nature,  and  Uee  of  Politieal  Power:  2.  The  Moral  Claee-Book,  or  the 
Law  of  MoraU:  3.  Hietorical  Clam-Book;  containing  sketches  of  ancient  history 
to  the  end  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire,  476  a.d.  :  4.  Bietorieal  Cbwwe  and 
EffeeU  from  ike  Fail  of  the  Boman  Empire,  476,  to  the  Be/ormaHon,  1517.     Theae 
are  all  admirable  works  for  schools,  full  of  sound  instruction,  and  pervaded  by  a 
pure  moral  tone  that  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  happy  influence  on  the  youthful  mind. 
But  the  work  most  likely  to  perpetuate  his  name  is  the  volume  entitled  The/SMie 
Men  of  the  Bevolution/  including  Eventa  from  the  Peaoe  of  1783  to  the  Peace  of 
1815 :  in  a  Seriea  of  Lettere.     This  is  a  work  which  all  should  read  who  desire 
an  accurate  acquaintance  with  these  eventful  times,  and  to  learn  those  stem  facts 
which  too  many  of  our  historians,  for  the  sake  of  popularity,  have  cantionsly 
avoided. 

THE  "FEDERALISTS." 

The  intelligent  and  honest  men  who  hazarded  their  lives  in 
the  field,  or  councils,  or  in  both,  to  free  this  country  from  the 
monarchy  and  tyranny  of  Great  Britain  ]  the  men  who  united  to 
form  for  thirteen  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States  an  elect- 
ive, national,  republican  government ;  the  men  who  thus  resisted 
English  monarchy  and  tyranny,  and  who  thus  formed  this  re- 
publican and  national  union,  were  Federalists. 

The  President  of  the  convention  which  framed  this  constitution 
must  have  been  well  informed,  by  the  discussions  which  he  heard, 
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of  the  tme  meaning  and  practical  application  of  every  sentence 
and  phrase  in  that  instrument  He  was  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  selected  to  execute  the  powers  which  that  instru- 
ment conferred.  The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  were 
composed  of  men,  many  of  whom  had  been  zealous  patriots 
thro^homt  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  most  of  whom  had 
been  members  of  the  national  or  state  conventions,  or  who  were 
oiherwiae  informed  of  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  con- 
stitation.  The  first  Vice-President  was  a  man  who  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  and  who  may  be  said 
to  have  stood  second  to  no  one  in  efibrts,  as  a  civilian,  to  free 
the  oo>antry  ^m  foreign  dominion,  and  to  enable  it  to  govern 
itself  as  a  republic.  The  President,  the  Vice-President,  and 
a  large  majority  of  both  branches  of   Congress,  were  Eedjb- 


This  new  form  of  government  was  organized.  All  the  various 
powers  delegated  by  the  constitution  were  defined  by  wise  laws, 
and  carried  into  effect.  The  whole  country  arose,  almost  miracu- 
lously, from  a  state  of  confusion,  despondency,  idleness,  and  immi- 
Bent  peril,  to  one  of  peace,  confidence,  industry,  security,  and 
iiDexampled  prosperity.  The  wreck  and  ruin  which  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggle  brought  on,  both  of  private  and  public  credit, 
disappeared;  and  all  the  benefits,  which  those  who  led  the 
country  through  the  Revolution  had  desired  or  imagined,  were 
fully  realized.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  in  their  new  and 
fionrishine  republic,  took  their  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.     This  was  the  achievement  of  Federalists. 

In  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  national  administration,  the  wars 
of  £arope  hazarded  tiie  peace  of  the  United  States.  The  aggres- 
sions of  the  belligerents,  the  insolent  and  seductive  character  of 
French  enthusiasm,  secret  combinations,  and  claims  for  gratitude 
(to  revolutionary  France)  called  for  all  the  firmness,  wisdom, 
and  persona]  influence  of  Washington,  and  for  the  best  exer- 
tions of  his  political  associates,  to  save  the  United  States  from  the 
loss  of  all  the  benefits  which  had  been  acquiVed  by  previous  toils 
and  sacrifices.  Compensation  for  wrongs  was  amicably  made  by 
one  of  the  belligerents,  and  a  treaty,  highly  beneficial  and  honor- 
able, was  negotiated  and  ratified.  With  another,  peace  and  com- 
pensation were  sought,  and  insolently  denied ;  all  connection  by 
treaty  was  annulled ;  the  attitude  of  war  was  assumed ;  and  then 
the  rights  of  the  country  were  immediately  recognised  even  by 
Iraadnlent  and  unprincipled  France.  The  prosperity  of  the 
country  and  the  benefits  of  enriching  neutrality  were  secured, 
amidst  all  the  desolating  conflicts  of  Europe.     This  was  the  work 

of  Federalists. 

is 
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THE  WASHINGTON  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  the  discretionarj  ezeroise  of  executiye  power,  the 
ton  administration  was  wise  and  tolerant.  In  filHng  offices,  the 
President  preferred,  when  he  could,  the  Bevolutionarj  chiefs,  of 
whose  integrity  and  ability  he  had  ample  proo&.  No  one  will  saj 
that  snch  men  did  not  deserve  the  honors  and  emoluments  of 
office,  which  their  own  perilous  effi)rt8  helped  to  establish.  He 
did  not,  like  some  of  his  successors,  profen  to  ask :  Is  he  honesty 
is  he  capable,  is  he  faithftil  to  the  constitution?  He  appointed 
men  that  were  so.  He  displaced  no  man  for  the  expression  of  hui 
opinions,  even  in  the  feverish  excitement  of  French  delusion. 

With  reeard  to  all  other  foreign  governments, — the  judiciary  ; 
the  natiomS  bank;  the  Indian  tribes;  the  mint;  in  his  deport- 
ment to  his  own  ministers ;  his  communications  to  Congress ;  hia 
construction  of  the  constitution;  his  sacred  regard  for  it;  his 
devotion  to  the  whole  Union ;  his  magnanimity  and  forbearance  j 
his  personal  dignity ; — ^in  all  these,  and  in  rdaticm  to  all  othei 
subjects,  how  great  and  honorable  was  his  example,  how  trmi^ 
scendently  above  all  praise  that  man  can  bestow  I  And  yet  how 
utterly  have  his  views  and  his  example  been  disregarded  wiUii% 
these  thirty  years  1 

AuguBi,  1833. 


LTMAN  BEECHER. 

This  Tenorablc  and  eloquent  oIei|;7iiiaii  wea  bom  at  New  Haren,  on  the  12th 
of  October,  1775.  After  going  through  the  nsnal  oooree  of  prepantory  stadiee,  ho 
entered  Tale  College,  and,  after  graduating,  he  studied  divinity  under  Dr.  DwighL 
He  entered  the  ministry  in  1798,  and  in  the  following  year  was  settled  at  Baet 
Hampton,  Long  Island.  Here,  in  1806,  (two  years  a(Ver  Hamilton  was  hilled  by 
Burr,)  he  preaohed  that  admirable  sermon,  entitled  Rtmcdjf  for  DusUmg,  whioh^ 
had  he  published  nothing  else,  is  enough  to  preserve  his  name  to  posterity.  >  I& 
1810,  he  took  charge  of  Ihe  First  Congregadonal  Church  in  Litchfield,  Connec- 
ticut, where  he  remained  about  sixteen  years,  and  preached  with  great  sucoees^ 
exerting,  as  such  a  mind  of  course  muflt»  a  conunanding  influenee  upon  his  minis- 
terial brethren,  and  the  church  at  large.'  During  this  periodi  he  assisted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  the  Connecticut  Education 
Society,  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  other  associations  of  a  similar  cbarao* 
ter.    In  1826,  he  accepted  the  call  to  the  Hanover  Street  Church,  Boston,  where 

*  While  at  Bast  Hampton,  he  published  three  other  discourses, — The  Suiorycf 
EoMt  Hampton. ;  Th*  Oon^nmmt  <^  Qod  Jhdtahle  /  and  a  Fvmeral  Serwwn, 

'  While  at  Litchfield,  he  published  sermons  on  the  Jte/brmatiom  of  MoraU; 
Bwlding  up  of  Waaie  Placet ;  A  Puneral  Di»eourte  ;  The  Bible  a  Code  of  Law ; 
The  Faith  onee  Delivered  to  ike  Sainta  ;  The  Deeigtu,  BightB,  aMd  Ihitiee  of  Loeat 
^^kurehee;  and  The  Meame  qf  NaUoncd  Prveperity. 
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k»  liifcnii  for  tvo  er  three  ytan  ware  most  ardooiu  and  noxvBitted  in  the  eaoM 
of  loligioiiv  amd  the  TBTvroi  of  the  ear^  Puritaa  fhith,  in  that  great  litsnry  and 
roMMffimial  et^.  Among  other  lahon,  he  aasuted  in  eetabliBhing  TU  S^jtMi  of 
tk€  PSigrma,  (a  moathJj  nligioas  Joamal,)  and  preached^  and  prepared  for  the 
praany  Si»  Sermmu  am  ike  Ntan,  Oeeanom,  Stgma,  MvOa,  omd  Mntad^  of  InUmpa- 
wrr,'  of  the  power  and  eloqueboe  of  which  it  is  enough  to  eay  that,  notwilh- 
•tending  all  that  haa  been  written  and  pabliBhed  linoe  on  thii  great  theme,  theee 
jet  remain  anrivalled.'  In  1832,  he  waa  ealled  to  the  Presidency  of  Lane 
Seminaxy,  Cincinnati ;  and  for  ten  jeara,  in  ooigonotion  with  his 
academie  dnties,  he  anstained  the  paatoral  care  of  the  Second  Preabyterian  Choroh 
in  that  ei^.  Ha  reaigned  the  paatoral  office  in  1844,  and  the  Preaidency  of  the 
Seminary  in  1847,  and  returned  to  Boaton  in  1850,  where  he  now  reaidea.  Bnoh 
ia  the  hrief  chronological  outline  of  Dr.  Bcecber'a  life' 

Dr.  Beeeher'a  chief  pnblieationa  conaiat  of  aermona  and  addreaaea,  and  a  work 
eo  Faliiieai  AA^tmu  A  collection  of  hia  writings,  in  four  compact  duodecimo 
rolamea^  waa  publiahed  in  Boaton,  in  1852. 

THE  SIN  OF  T&AFFIOKIKa  IN  ABDKNT  SPIBITS. 

Has  not  Ood  connected  with  all  lawful  avocations  the  welfare 
of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come  7  And  can 
we  lawfallj  amass  property  hy  a  course  of  trade  which  fills  the 
land  with  beggars,  ana  widows^  and  orphans,  and  crimes ;  which 

*  It  has  been  weU  aaid :  "  Had  Dr.  Beecher  no  other  diatinction,  hia  connection 
with  the  great  moral  movement  of  our  age — the  Temperance  Beform  (of  which  he 
may  be  eonaidered  one  of  ttie  Ibnnden*  if  not  thb  fimnder}— would  entitle  him  to 
aa  enriable  eminence  in  the  hiitory  of  his  times." 

<  The  following  laey  critieism  npon  Dr.  Beecfaer's  writings  appeared  in  the 
"  BiUiotheca  Sacra,"  1852 :—"  Hia  mind  is  thoroughly  of  the  New  England 
stamp ;  and,  whaterer  anbjoct  it  touches,  its  conatant  struggle  is  for  deJiniteneM, 
•iaariMat,  and  idUihf,  Beantifhl  tropes  which  adorn  nothingness  and  corer  up 
■mptinwe,  line  langnage  wliieh  would  ezpreaa  a  thought  handaomely,  if  there 
were  any  thought  there  to  be  expreeaed  by  it, — ^for  auch  thinga  aa  theae  yon  will 
luok  in  Tain  among  Dr.  Beecber'a  worka.  In  his  atyle  there  ia  conciseness  and 
paBg«M7,  brilliancy  and  rigor,  clearness  and  sharpness,  rhetoric  and  logic,  in 
rcmarkabia  eoBbination." 

'  In  the  piogrtiaa  of  hia  liib^  he  writea : — ^*  I  hava  laid  no  plana  of  my  own,  but 
simply  consecrated  myself  to  Christ  and  his  cause,  confiding  in  his  guidance  and 
praeenration ;  and  meeting,  as  I  might  be  able,  such  exigencies  as  his  providence 
plaead  bafors 


efors  me,  which  has  always  kept  my  head,  hands,  and  heart  fiiU." — Brief 
Jlammra  of  the  Clam  1797,  of  TaU  OolUga. 

**  He  baa  deroted  his  long  life,  with  prodigious  actirity  and  vigor,  to  the  pro- 
arHiofn  of  religion,  learning,  and  the  larger  humanities  of  life.  As  a  preacher  he 
waa  Ttvy  eftutiva,  posaeaaing  aurpaaaing  powers  of  atatement,  illnatration,  and 
aignmaat^"— <?6odrfdt's  BeooUoetUmt, 

Of  the  many  anecdotea  iUustratiye  of  his  ready  wit,  the  following  is  told.  Going 
hone  000  erening,  with  a  rolume  of  **  Rees's  Enoyclopa^ia"  under  his  arm,  a 
sinnk  BfssMd  his  path,  when  the  Doctor  quickly  threw  tiio  book  at  htm.  Upon 
this  the  animal  retorted,  and  with  such  effect  that  he  nached  home  in  a  Tory  sorry 
plight.  Some  time  alter,  he  was  assailed,  rather  abusively,  by  a  controversialist^ 
and  a  friend  advtMd  the  Doctor  to  reply.  "  No,"  said  he,  '*  I  once  diicharged  a 
^■nrto  at  a  ikunk,  and  I  got  the  wont  of  it»  and  I  do  not  wish  to  tiy  it  again.** 
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peoples  tlie  grayeyard  witb  premature  mortality,  and  the  world  of 
woe  with  the  victims  of  despair?  Could  all  the  forms  of  evil 
produced  in  the  land  hy  intemperance  come  upon  us  in  one  horrid 
array,  it  would  appall  the  nation,  and  put  an  end  to  the  traffic  in 
ardent  spirits,  ff  in  eveir  dwelling  bilt  by  blood  the  stone  fix>m 
the  wall  should  utter  all  the  cries  which  the  hloody  traffic  extorts, 
and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  should  echo  them  back,  who  would 
build  such  a  house  ?  and  who  would  dwell  in  it  ?  What  if,  in 
every  part  of  the  dwelling, — ^from  the  cellar  upward,  through  all 
the  halls  and  chambers, — ^babblings,  and  contentions,  and  voices, 
and  groans,  and  shrieks,  and  wailings,  were  heard  day  and  night  t 
What  if  the  cold  blood  oozed  out,  and  stood  in  drops  upon  the 
walls ;  and,  by  preternatural  art,  all  the  ghastly  skulls  and  bones 
of  the  victims  destroyed  by  intemperance  should  stand  upon  the 
walls  in  horrid  sculpture,  within  and  without  the  building !  who 
would  rear  such  a  building  ?  What  if  at  eventide,  and  at  mid- 
night, the  airy  forms  of  men  destroyed  by  intemperance  were 
dimly  seen  haunting  the  distilleries  and  stores  where  they  received 
their  bane;  following  the  track  of  the  ship  engaged  in  the  com- 
merce ;  walking  upon  the  waves ;  flitting  athwart  the  deck ;  sitting 
upon  the  rigging,  and  sending  up,  from  the  hold  within  and  from 
the  waves  without,  groans,  and  loud  laments,  and  wailings !  Who 
would  attend  such  stores?  Who  would  labor  in  such  distilleries? 
Who  would  navigate  such  ships  ? 

APPEAL  TO  YOUNO   MEN. 

Could  I  call  around  me  in  one  vast  assembly  the  temperate 
young  men  of  our  land,  I  would  say, — Hopes  of  the  nation,  blessed 
be  ye  of  the  Lord  now  in  the  dew  of  your  youth.  But  look  well 
to  your  footsteps ;  for  vipers,  and  scorpions,  and  adders  surround 
your  way.  Look  at  the  generation  who  have  just  preceded  you : 
the  morning  of  their  life  was  cloudless,  and  it  dawned  as  brightlj 
as  your  own }  but  behold  them  bitten,  swollen,  enfeebled,  inflamed, 
debauched,  idle,  poor,  irreligious,  and  vicious,  with  halting  step 
dragging  onward  to  meet  an  early  grave  I  Their  bright  prospects 
are  clouded,  and  their  sun  is  set  never  to  rise.  No  house  of  their 
own  receives  them,  while  from  poorer  to  poorer  tenements  they 
descend,  and  to  harder  and  harder  fare,  as  improvidence  dries  up 
their  resources.  And  now,  who  are  those  that  wait  on  their  foot- 
steps with  muffled  faces  and  sable  garments  ?  That  is  a  father— 
and  that  is  a  mother — ^whose  gray  hairs  are  coming  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  That  is  a  sister,  weeping  over  evils  which  she  cannot 
arrest ;  and  there  is  the  broken-hearted  wife }  and  there  are  the 
children,  hapless  innocents,  for  whom  their  father  has  provided 
Uie  inheritance  only  of  dishonor,  and  nakedness,  and  woe.     And 
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tlus,  beloTed  young  men,  the  biBtory  of  jour  oonrse  ?  In  thh 
of  deaolation,  do  yon  behold  the  image  of  your  fotnre  selves  f 
Is  this  the  poverty  and  disease  which,  as  an  armed  man,  shall 
lake  hold  on  you?  And  are  yonr  fathers, and  mothers,  and  sisters, 
Bad  wires,  and  children,  to  sucoeed  to  those  who  now  move  on  in 
this  moamfdl  prooessioii,  weeping  as  they  go  ?  Yes :  bright  as 
your  morning  now  opens,  and  high  as  yonr  hopes  beat,  this  is 
your  noon,  and  yonr  night,  unless  you  dhun  those  habits  of  intern* 
peranoe  whieh  have  thns  early  made  theirs  a  day  of  clouds,  and 
of  thick  darkness.  If  yon  frequent  places  of  evening  resort  for 
sodal  drinking;  if  you  set  out  with  drinking,  daily,  a  little, 
temperately,  pnidently,  it  is  yonnelves  which,  as  in  a  glass,  you 
behold. 

THE  DYTBLLIST  UNFIT  FOR  OFFICE. 

And  now,  let  me  ask  you  solemnly, — with  these  considerations 
in  view,  will  you  persist  in  your  attachment  to  these  guilty  men  Y 
Will  TOO  anv  longer,  either  deliberately  or  thoughtlessly,  vote  for 
thenar  Will  you  renounce  allegiance  to  your  Maker,  and  cast 
the  Bible  behind  your  back  ?  Will  you  confide  in  men  void  of 
the  fear  of  (jod  and  destitute  of  moral  principle  ?  Will  you  in- 
trust life  to  MUKDK&XRS,  and  liberty  to  dsspots?  Are  you 
patriots,  and  will  you  constitute  those  legislators  who  despise  you, 
and  dee]nse  equal  laws,  and  wage  war  with  the  eternal  principles 
of  jostice  ?  Are  you  Christians,  and,  bv  upholding  duellists,  will 
yon  deluge  the  land  with  blood,  and  fill  it  with  widows  and  with 
orphans  P  Will  you  aid  in  the  prostration  of  justice,  in  the  escape 
oi  criBiinals,  in  the  extinction  of  liberty  f  Will  you  place  in  the 
ehair  of  state,  in  the  senate;  or  on  the  bench  of  justice,  men  who, 
if  able,  would  murder  you  for  speaking  truth  ?  Shall  your  elec- 
tions turn  on  expert  shooting,  and  your  deliberative  bodies  become 
an  host  of  armed  men?  Will  you  destroy  public  morality  by 
tolerating,  yea,  by  rewarding,  the  most  infamous  crimes  ?  WiU 
you  teach  your  children  that  there  is  no  euilt  in  murder?  Will 
you  instruct  them  to  think  lightly  of  dudling,  and  train  them  up 
to  destroy  or  be  destroyed  in  the  bloody  field  7  Will  ^ou  bestow 
yonr  suffrage,  when  you  know  that  by  withholding  it  you  may 
arrest  this  deadly  evil }  when  this,  too,  is  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  done,  and  when  the  present  is  perhaps  the  only  period  in 
whieh  reaistanoe  can  avail ;  when  the  remedy  is  so  easy,  so  entirely 
in  yonr  power ;  and  when  God,  if  you  do  not  punish  these  guilty 
men,  will  most  inevitably  punish  you  ? 

Hiad  you  beheld  a  dying  fiither  conveved  bleeding  and  agonizing 
to  his  distracted  family,  had  you  heard  their  piercing  shrieks  and 
witnessed  their  frantic  agony,  would  you  reward  the  savage  man 

18* 
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who  had  plunged  them  in  diairesfl  ?  Had  the  duelliBt  destroyed 
your  neighbor ;  had  your  own  father  been  killed  by  the  man  who 
solicits  your  suffrage ;  had  your  son,  laid  low  by  his  hand,  been 
brought  to  your  door  pale  in  death  and  weltering  in  blood ;  would 
you  then  think  the  crime  a  small  one  ?  Would  you  honor  with 
your  confidence,  and  elevate  to  power  by  your  vote,  the  goiltj 
monster  f  And  what  would  you  think  of  your  neiehbon  if,  re- 
gardless of  your  agony,  they  should  reward  him  f  And  yet  such 
scenes  of  unutterable  anguish  are  multiplied  every  year.  Every 
year  the  duellist  is  cutting  down  the  neighbor  of  somebody. 
Every  year,  and  many  times  in  the  year,  a  father  is  brought 
dead  or  dying  to  his  family,  or  a  son  laid  breathless  at  the  feet  of 
his  parents ;  and  every  year  you  are  patronizing  by  your  votes  the 
men  who  commit  these  crimes,  and  looking  with  cold  indifference 
upon,  and  even  mocking,  the  sorrows  of  your  neighbour.  Beware, 
— I  admonish  you  to  beware,  and  especially  such  of  you  as  have 
promising  sons  preparing  for  active  life,  lest,  having  no  feeling 
for  the  sorrows  of  another,  you  be  called  to  weep  for  your  own 
sorrow ;  lest  your  sons  fall  by  the  hands  of  the  very  murderer  for 
whom  you  vote,  or  by  the  hand  of  some  one  whom  his  example  has 
trained  to  the  work  of  blood. 


THE  EAST  AND  THE  WEST  ONE. 

What  will  become  of  the  West  if  her  prosperity  rushes  up  to 
such  a  Aajesty  of  power,  while  those  great  institutions  of  learning 
and  religion  linger  which  are  necessary  to  form  the  mind,  and  the 
conscience,  and  the  heart  of  that  vast  world  ?  It  must  not  be 
permitted.  And  yet  what  is  done  must  be  done  quickly;  for 
population  will  not  wait,  and  commerce  will  not  cast  anchor,  and 
manufactures  will  not  shut  off  the  steam  nor  shut  down  the  gate, 
and  agriculture,  pushed  by  millions  of  freemen  on  their  fertile 
soil,  will  not  withhold  her  corrupting  abundance. 

We  must  educate  I  we  must  educate  I  or  we  must  perish  by  our 
own  prosperity.  If  we  do  not,  short  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
will  be  our  race.  K,  in  our  haste  to  be  rich  and  mighty,  we  out- 
run our  literary  and  religious  institutions,  they  will  never  over- 
take us,  or  only  come  up  after  the  battle  of  liberty  is  fought  and 
lost,  as  spoils  to  grace  the  victory,  and  as  resources  of  inexorable 
despotism  for  the  perpetuity  of  our.  bondage.  And  let  no  man  at 
the  East  quiet  himself  and  dream  of  liberty  whatever  may  be- 
come of  the  West.  Our  alliance  of  blood,  and  political  institu- 
tions, and  common  interests,  is  such  that  we  cannot  stand  aloof  in 
the  hour  of  her  calamity,  should  it  ever  come.  Her  destiny  is 
our  destiny ;  and  the  day  that  her  gallant  ship  goes  down,  our 
little  boat  sinks  in  the  vortex  I 
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I  would  add,  as  a  motiye  to  immediate  action,  that  if  we  do  fail 
in  our  great  experiment  of  Belf-government,  our  destruction  will 
be  as  signal  as  the  birthright  abandoned,  the  mercies  abused,  and 
the  proTocadon  offered  to  beneficent  Heaven.  The  descent  of  do- 
solation  will  correspond  with  the  past  elevation.  No  punishments 
of  Heaven  are  so  severe  as  those  for  mercies  abused ;  and  no  in- 
stmmentality  employed  in  their  infliction  is  so  dreadful  as  the 
wrath  of  man.  No  spasms  are  like  the  spasms  of  expiring  liberty, 
and  no  wailings  such  as  her  convulsions  extort.  It  took  Rome 
three  hundred  years  to  die ;  and  our  death,  if  we  perish,  will  be 
as  much  more  terrific  as  our  intelligence  and  free  institutions  have 
eiven  to  us  more  bone  and  sinew  and  vitality.  May  God  hide  me 
from  the  day  when  the  dying  agonies  of  my  country  shall  begin  I 
O  thou  beloved  land,  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  brouier- 
hoody  and  common  interest,  and  perils,  live  forever,— one  and 
undivided  1  PUafor  the  Wut,  1886. 
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It  ifl  now^  nore  than  half  a  eentiury  rinoe  Jamea  Eirke  Paulding  made  his  lint 
apfWBi  iinw  aa  an  author.  He  vb  of  the  old  Dutch  stock,  and  was  bom  in  Plea- 
aant  Yalley,  a  town  in  Datehess  County,  New  York,  on  the  23d  of  Augaai,  1778. 
An  the  advantages  of  education  which  he  had  were  such  only  as  a  oountry  school 
eoold  afford;  and  at  about  the  age  of  eighteen,  through  the  assistance  of  one 
of  hia  brothers,  he  obtained  a  place  in  a  public  office  in  Kew  York  City.  His 
sister  had  marxied  Peter  Irving,  a  merchant  of  high  character,  who  was  after- 
wards •  lepiesentative  to  Congress,  and  through  him  he  became  acquainted  with 
his  younger  brother,  Washington  Irving,  with  whom  he  contracted  an  intimate 
frwadalup.  This  resulted  in  the  publication,  in  1807,  of  a  series  of  papers,  writ- 
ten soBetimee  by  one  and  sometimes  by  the  other,  and  sometimes  jointly  by  both, 
ealled  Sedme^imdi^ — ^the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  satirise  the  fi>Ilies  of 
fcsfaionable  lift.  Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  authors,  it  became  very 
popular,  and  had  a  wide  eironlation,  though  at  this  day  most  of  its  wit  and  satire 
is  little  aiipreeiated. 

ne  aBoeees  of  this  work  probably  deeided  the  anlhors  to  a  literary  life,  who, 
however,  in  fbtnre  pursued  their  avocations  separately.  In  1817,  Mr.  Paulding 
puhliahed  the  Lmg  i^  a  Seoiek  FiddU^  a  satirioal  poem,  and  Johehf,  a  burlesque 
ef  '^Kokabj,"  in  six  enatoe;  and  the  next  year,  a  prose  pamphlet  eatitled  The 
reifcrf  iSlafse  amd  EngUmd,  which  was  oalled  forth  by  a  eritioism  in  the  "  London 
Quarterly*  on  "  Inehiquin's  Letters,"  written  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  of  Phila- 
delphin.*    In  1816,  he  passed  part  of  the  summer  in  a  tour  through  Yirgini^ 


1 1859. 

■  A  word  of  French  derivation,  meaning  a  medley,  a  mixture  of  various  ingra- 

dieots. 
*  Sea  note  on  page  103  for  an  aeeount  of  Inehiquin's  Letters. 
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when  he  wrote  and  afterwarda  pvUiabed  hia  Letten  from  A«  Somtk,  eoataii 
Bketcbes  of  soenery,  maDneni  and  eharacter.'  In  1816,  lie  pablished  Th€  DivmU 
ing  HiHory  of  John  Bull  and  Brother  JimaUum,  the  moat  popular  of  hia  aatiree  ; 
in  1818,  The  BQckwoodtmauj  a  descriptive  poem;  in  the  next  jrear,  the  aeoond 
aeries  of  Salmagundi,  of  which  he  was  the  sole  author;  and  in  1823,  K^migeattarha^ 
a  novel  founded  on  the  history  of  the  Swedish  settlements  on  the  Delaware^  tba 
title  of  which  was  afterwards  changed  to  that  of  Old  Timm  in  the  New  WarUL  In 
1824  appeared  John  Bull  in  America,  or  The  New  Munchausen ;  in  1826,  Jtferry 
Talet  of  the  Three  Wiee  Men  of  Gotham ;  and,  in  the  two  following  years,  The 
New  Pilgrim'e  Progreee,  and  The  Talee  of  a  Good  Womofi  by  a  JDouht/ul  GaUlemamm 
In  1831,  he  published  his  Dutchman*$  Fireeide,  the  best  of  his  novels.  It  is  a 
domestic  story  of  the  Old  French  War,  and  the  scene  is  laid  among  the  aonroea 
of  the  Hudson  and  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain.  In  the  three  following  years 
appeared  Weetward  Ho,  a  novel  founded  on  forest-life,  the  scenery  of  which  ia 
chiefly  in  Kentucky;  Life  of  Waehington;  and  Slavery  in  the  United  Aolet.' 

From  1837  to  1841,  Mr.  PanldlDg  was  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  Van  Buren  administration ;  since  Which  he  haa 
retired  fh>m  public  life,  and  now  resides  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about 
eight  miles  above  Poughkeepsie.  In  1846,  he  published  a  new  novel, — The  Old 
Continental;  and,  in  1850,  bis  last  work, — The  Puritan**  Daughter,  the  scenery  of 
which  is  laid  partly  in  England  and  partly  in  the  United  States. 

mu&dbbeb's  cesek. 

Little  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  beantifiil  region  watered  by 
this  stream'  was  possessed  by  a  small  tribe  of  Indians,  which  has 
long  since  become  extinct  or  incorporated  with  some  other  savage 
nation  of  the  West.  Three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  where 
the  stream  discharges  itself  into  the  Hudson^  a  white  family,  of 
the  name  of  Stacy,  had  established  itself  in  a  log  house,  by  tacit 
permission  of  the  tribe,  to  whom  Stacy  had  made  himself  useful 
by  his  skill  in  a  variety  of  little  arts  highly  estimated  by  the 
8avagefi(.  In  particular,  a  friendship  subsisted  between  him  and 
an  old  Indian,  called  Naoman,  who  often  came  to  his  house  and 
partook  of  his  hospitality.  The  Indians  never  forgive  injuries  nor 
forget  benefits.  The  family  consisted  of  Stacy,  his  wife,  and  two 
chUdren,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  the  former  five^  the  latter  three, 
years  old. 

1  A  large  portion  of  Letter  XI.,  upon  slavery,  which,  with  eomments  creditable 
to  the  author's  humanity,  pictures  a  distressing  aeene  of  a  slava-gaaiK, — men, 
women,  and  children, — chained  together,  and  driven  southward  for  a  market,  waa 
suppressed  in  a  second  editioo,  a  little  before  the  time  he  was  made  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  under  Van  Buren. 

'  This  book,  which  does  little  credit  to  the  author,  is  now  out  of  print;  and  I 
presume  onother  edition  will  never  be  called  for.  How  wide  the  diflEereaea  be- 
tween what  is  written  for  the  times,  to  please  a  diseased,  popular  taata^  and  that 
which  is  written  for  universal,  ever-enduring  truth  ! 

*  In  Orange  County,  New  York. 
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One  day,  Naoman  came  to  Stacy's  log  hut  in  his  absence, 
lighted  his  pipe,  and  sat  down.  He  looked  very  serious,  some- 
times sighed  deeply,  but  said  not  a  word.  Stacy's  wife  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter, — if  he  was  sick.  He  shook  his  head, 
nghed,  but  said  nothing,  and  soon  went  away.  The  next  day,  he 
came  again  and  behaved  in  the  same  manner.  Stacy's  wife  began 
to  think  strange  of  this,  and  related  it  to  her  husband,  who  ad- 
yiaed  her  to  urge  the  old  man  to  an  explanation  the  next  time  he 
came.  Accordingly,  when  he  repeated  his  visit  the  day  after,  she 
was  more  importunate  than  usual.  At  last  the  old  Indian  said, 
''  I  am  a  red  man,  and  the  pale  faces  are  our  enemies :  why  should 
I  speak  ?" — "  But  my  husband  and  I  are  your  friends :  you  have 
eaten  salt  with  us  a  thousand  times,  and  my  children  have  sat  on 
your  knees  as  often.  If  you  have  any  thing  on  your  mind,  tell  it 
me." — ^*  It  will  cost  me  my  life  if  it  is  known,  and  the  white- 
&eed  women  are  not  good  at  keeping  secrets,"  replied  Naoman. — 
^  Try  me,  and  see." — "  Will  you  swear  by  your  Great  Spirit  that 
yoa  will  tell  none  but  your  husband?" — ^^'I  have  none  else  to 
telL" — *^  But  will  you  swear  ?" — "  I  do  swear  by  our  Great  Spirit 
I  will  tell  none  but  my  husband." — ^^  Not  if  my  tribe  should  kill 
yoa  for  not  telling?" — ^'  Not  if  your  tribe  should  kill  me  for  not 
teUing.'' 

Naoman  then  proceeded  to  tell  her  that,  owing  to  some  en- 
ennchments  of  the  white  people  below  the  mountains,  his  tribe 
had  become  irritated,  and  were  resolved  that  night  to  massacre  all 
the  white  settlers  within  their  reach ;  that  she  must  send  for  her 
husband,  inform  him  of  the  danger,  and,  as  secretly  and  speedily 
as  poanble,  take  their  canoe  and  paddle  with  all  haste  over  the 
river  to  Fishkill  for  safety.  ''  Be  quick,  and  do  nothing  that  mav 
excite  suspicion,"  said  Naoman,  as  he  departed.  The  good  wiro 
soughi  her  huslmnd,  who  was  down  on  the  river  fishing;  told  him 
the  story,  and,  as  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  they  proceeded  to  their 
boat,  which  was  unluckily  filled  with  water.  It  took  some  time 
to  clear  it  out,  and,  meanwhile,  Stac^  recollected  his  gun,  which 
bad  been  left  behind.  He  proceeded  to  the  house,  and  returned 
with  it.  All  this  took  up  considerable  time,  and  precious  time  it 
proved  to  this  poor  fitmily.  The  daily  visits  of  old  Naoman,  and 
his  more  than  ordinary  gravity,  had  excited  suspicion  in  some  of 
the  tribe,  who  had,  accordingly,  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
movements  of  Stacy.  One  of  the  young  Indians,  who  had  been 
kept  on  the  watch,  seeing  the  whole  family  about  to  take  to  the 
boat,  ran  to  the  little  In<Uan  village,  about  a  mile  off,  and  gave  the 
alarm.  Five  Indians  collected,  ran  down  to  the  river,  where  their 
canoes  were  moored,  jumped  in,  and  paddled  aft»r  Stacy,  who  by 
this  time  had  got  some  distance  out  into  the  stream.  They  gained 
oo  him  BO  &8t  that  twice  he  dropped  his  paddle  and  took  up  his 
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gnn.  But  his  wife  prevented  his  shooting  by  telling  him  tliat,  if 
he  fired  and  they  were  afterwards  orertaken,  they  woald  meet 
with  no  mercy  from  the  Indians.  He  accordingly  refrained,  and 
plied  his  paddle  till  the  sweat  rolled  in  big  drops  down  his  fore- 
head. All  wonld  not  do :  they  were  overtaken  within  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  shore,  and  carried  back  with  shouts  of  yelling 
triumph. 

When  they  got  ashore,  ^e  Indians  set  fire  to  Stao/s  bouae, 
and  dragged  himself,  his  wife  and  children,  to  their  village. 
Here  the  principal  old  men,  and  Naoman  among  them,  assembled 
to  deliberate  on  the  affair.  The  chief  men  of  the  council  stated 
that  some  of  the  tribe  had  undoubtedly  been  guilty  of  treason,  in 
apprizing  Stacy,  the  white  man,  of  the  designs  of  the  Mbe, 
whereby  they  took  the  alarm  and  wellnigh  escaped.  He  proposed 
to  examine  the  prisoners,  to  learn  who  gave  the  information.  The 
old  men  assented  to  this,  and  Naoman  among  the  rest.  Stacy  was 
first  interrogated  by  one  of  the  old  men,  who  spoke  En^ish  and 
interpreted  to  the  others.  Stacy  refused  to  betray  his  informant. 
His  wife  was  then  questioned ;  while,  at  the  same  moment,  two 
Indians  stood  threatening  the  two  children  with  tomahawks,  in 
ease  she  did  not  confess.  She  attempted  to  evade  the  truth,  by 
declaring  she  had  a  dream  the  night  before,  which  alarmed  her, 
and  that  she  had  persuaded  her  husband  to  fly.  ''The  Great 
Spirit  never  deigns  to  talk  in  dreams  to  a  white  face/'  said  the  old 
Indian.  ''  Woman,  thou  hast  two  tongues  and  two  faces.  Speak 
the  truth,  or  thy  children  shall  surely  die."  The  little  boy  and 
girl  were  then  brought  close  to  her,  and  the  two  savages  stood 
over  them,  ready  to  execute  their  bloody  orders. 

'<  Wilt  thou  name,"  said  the  old  Indian,  **  the  red  man  who  be- 
trayed his  tribe?  I  will  ask  thee  three  times."  The  mother 
answered  not.  "  Wilt  thou  name  the  traitor  ?  This  is  the  second 
time."  The  poor  mother  looked  at  her  husband  and  then  at  her 
children,  and  stole  a  glanoe  at  Naoman,  who  sat  smoking  his  pipe 
with  invincible  gravity.  She  wrung  her  hands,  and  wept,  but  re- 
mained silent.  "  Wilt  thou  name  the  traitor  ?  'Tis  the  third  and 
last  time."  The  agony  of  the  mother  waxed  more  bitter :  again 
she  sought  the  eye  of  Naoman,  but  it  was  cold  and  motionless. 
A  pause  of  a  moment  awaited  her  reply,  and  the  tomahawks  were 
raised  over  the  heads  of  the  children,  who  besought  their  mother 
not  to  let  them  be  murdered. 

''Stop,"  cried  Naoman.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon  him. 
<'  Stop,"  repeated  he,  in  a  tone  of  authority.  "  White  woman, 
thou  hast  kept  thy  word  with  me  to  the  last  moment.  I  am  the 
traitor.  I  have  eaten  of  the  salt,  warmed  myself  at  the  fire, 
shared  the  kindness,  of  these  Christian  white  people,  and  it  was  I 
that  told  them  of  their  danger.     I  am  a  withered,  leafless,  branch- 
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trunk.  Cut  me  down,  if  yoa  will :  I  am  ready/'  A  yell  of 
indignation  aonnded  on  all  sides.  Naoman  desoended  fi-om  the 
Httle  bank  where  he  sat,  shrouded  his  face  with  his  mantle  of 
skins,  and  sabmitted  to  his  fate.  He  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  the 
white  woman  by  a  blow  of  the  tomahawk. 

Bnt  the  saonfioe  of  Naoman  and  the  firnmess  of  the  Christian 
white  woaian  did  not  soffiee  to  save  the  lives  of  the  other  victims. 
They  perished, — how,  it  is  needless  to  say ;  and  the  memory  of 
tkeir  JGite  has  been  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  pleasant  stream 
on  whoee  banks  they  lived  and  died,  which  to  this  day  is  called 
Mnrderer'B  Greek. 

QtJARREI.  OF  SQCTRE  BTTI.L  AND  RIB  BOlf. 

John  Boll  was  a  cholme  old  fellow,  who  held  a  good  manor  in 
tke  middle  of  a  great  mill-pond,  and  which,  bv  reason  of  its  being 
qnite  sarroonded  by  water,  was  generally  called  Bullock  Island. 
BaD  was  an  ingeniens  man,  an  exceedingly  good  blacksmith,  a 
dextcroas  ontler,  and  &  notable  weaver  and  pot-baker  besides.  He 
also  Inewed  ea]»tal  porter,  ale,  and  small  beer,  aod  was  in  fact  a 
aort  of  Jaok-oC^ll-trad^  aad  good  at  each.  In  addition  to  these, 
be  was  a  hearty  fellow,  an  excellent  bottle-companion,  and  pass- 
ably hooesi  as  times  go. 

Bnt  what  tamiahed  all  these  qualities  was  a  very  quarrelsome, 
overbearing  disposition,  which  was  always  getting  him  into  some 
serape  or  other.  The  truth  is,  he  never  heard  of  a  quarrel  going 
OB  among  his  neighbors  but  his  fingers  itched  to  be  in  the  thickest 
of  diem ;  so  that  he  was  hardly  ever  seen  without  a  broken  head, 
a  bkek  eye,  or  a  bloody  nose.  Such  was  Squire  Bull,  as  he  was 
commonly  called  by  the  country-people  his  neighbors, — one  of 
those  odd,  testy,  gruvUing,  boasting  old  oodgers,  that  never  get 
credit  for  what  they  are,  because  they  are  always  pretending  to  be 
what  they  are  not 

Tlie  sqmre  was  as  tight  a  hand  to  deal  with  in  doors  as  out ; 
Bometioies  treating  his  family  as  if  they  were  not  the  same  flesh 
and  blood,  when  they  happened  to  differ  with  him  in  certain 
natters.  One  day  he  got  into  a  dispute  with  his  youngest  son 
Jonathan,  who  was  familiarly  called  Bbother  Jonathan,  about 
whether  churches  ought  to  be  called  churches  or  meeting-houses, 
aad  whether  steeples  were  not  an  abomination.  The  squire,  either 
having  the  worst  of  the  argument,  or  being  naturally  impatient 
of  contradiction,  (I  can't  tell  which,)  fell  into  a  great  passion,  and 
swore  he  would  phync  such  notions  out  of  the  boy's  noddle.  So 
he  went  to  some  of  his  doeiort  and  got  them  to  draw  up  a  pre- 
scription, made  up  of  thirtjf'Jiine  different  ariidu^  many  of  them 
bitter  enoo^  to  some  palates.     This  he  tried  to  make  Jonathan 
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swallow,  and,  finding  be  made  yillanons  wry  faces,  and  would  not 
do  it,  fell  npon  him  and  beat  bim  like  fury.  After  this,  be  made 
tbe  bouse  so  disagreeable  to  bim,  tbat  Jonathan,  tbongb  as  hard 
as  a  pine-knot  and  as  tongh  as  leather,  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
Taking  bis  gun  and  bis  axe,  be  put  himself  in  a  boat  and  paddled 
over  the  mill-pond  to  some  new  lands  to  which  tbe  squire  pre- 
tended some  sort  of  claim,  intending  to  settle  them,  and  build  a 
meeting-bouse  without  a  steeple  as  soon  as  be  grew  rich  enough. 

When  he  got  over,  Jonathan  found  that  the  land  was  quite  in 
a  state  of  nature,  covered  with  wood,  and  inhabited  by  nobody  but 
wild  beasts.  But,  being  a  lad  of  mettle,  he  took  bis  axe  on  one 
shoulder  and  his  gun  on  the  other,  marched  into  tbe  thickest  of 
the  wood,  and,  clearing  a  place,  built  a  log  hut  Pursuing  bis 
labors,  and  handling  his  axe  like  a  notable  woodman,  he  in  a  few 
years  cleared  the  land,  which  he  laid  out  into  thirteen  good  farina; 
and,  building  himself  a  fine  irame  house,  about  half  finished,  began 
to  be  quite  snug  and  comfortable. 

But  Squire  Bull,  who  was  getting  old  and  stingy,  and,  besides, 
was  in  great  want  of  money,  on  account  of  bis  having  lately  been 
made  to  pay  swinging  damages  for  assaulting  bis  neighbors  and 
breaking  their  beads, — ^the  squire,  I  say,  finding  Jonathan  was 
getting  well  to  do  in  tbe  world,  began  to  be  very  much  troubled 
about  bis  welfare ;  so  he  demanded  tbat  Jonathan  should  pay  him 
a  good  rent  for  the  land  which  he  had  cleared  and  made  good  for 
something.  He  trumped  up  I  know  not  what  claim  against  him, 
and,  under  different  pretences,  managed  to  pocket  all  Jonathan's 
honest  gains.  In  fact,  tbe  poor  lad  had  not  a  shilling  left  for 
holiday  occasions ;  and,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  filial  respect  he 
felt  for  the  old  man,  he  would  certainly  have  refused  to  submit  to 
such  impositions. 

But,  for  all  this,  in  a  little  time  Jonathan  grew  up  to  be  veij 
large  of  his  age,  and  became  a  tall,  stout,  double-jointed,  broad- 
footed  cub  of  a  fellow,  awkward  in  bis  gidt  and  simple  in  bis  ap- 
pearance, but  showing  a  lively,  shrewd  look,  and  having  the  pro- 
mise of  great  strength  when  he  should  get  his  full  growth.  He 
was  rather  an  odd-looking  chap,  in  truth,  and  bad  many  queer 
ways ;  but  everybody  tbat  bad  seen  John  Bull  saw  a  great  like-* 
ness  between  them,  and  swore  be  was  John's  own  boy,  and  a  true 
chip  of  the  old  block.  Like  the  old  squire,  be  was  apt  to  be 
blusterine  and  saucy,  but  in  tbe  main  was  a  peaceable  sort  of 
careless  fellow,  that  would  quarrel  with  nobody  if  you  only  let 
him  alone. 

While  Jonathan  was  outgrowing  his  strength.  Bull  kept  on 
picking  his  pockets  of  every  penny  he  could  scrape  together ;  till 
at  last  one  day  when  tbe  squire  was  even  more  than  usually  press- 
ing in  his  demands,  which  he  accompanied  with  threats,  Jonathan 
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Btuted  up  in  a  fiirioiis  passion,  and  tltrew  the  tea-kettle  at  the 
old  man's  head.  The  choleric  Bull  was  hereupon  exceedingly 
enraged ;  and,  after  calling  the  poor  lad  an  undutiful,  ungrateful, 
rebellious  rascal^  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  forthwith  a  furious 
scuffle  ensued.  This  lasted  a  long  time ;  fbr  the  squire,  though 
in  jears,  was  a  capital  boxer,  and  of  most  excellent  bottom.  At 
last,  however,  Jonathan  got  him  under,  and,  before  he  would  let 
him  up,  made  him  sign  a  paper  giving  up  all  claim  to  the  farms, 
and  acknowledging  the  fee-simple  to  be  in  Jonathan  forever. 


WILLUM  TUDOR,  1779—1830. 

Tax  ftmilj  of  Tador  i»  of  Welsh  origin.  John,  th«  first  of  the  name  in  America, 
OMM  to  Boston  eftrij  the  last  oentoiy.  His  son  William,  having  graduated  at 
Hanrard  Oollege  in  1709,  eommenoed  the  practiee  of  law  in  Boston,  and  married 
Delia  Jmrwia,  a  lady  of  refinement  and  of  taste  eongenial  with  his  own.  Their 
■on  WllliaiBy  the  subject  of  this  biogn^hioal  sketch,  was  bom  in  Boston  on  the 
28ih  of  JmauMTj,  1779,  was  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy,  in  Andorer, 
and  gndoatod  at  Hanrard  in  1796.  Being  destined  for  commercial  life,  he 
cntand  the  countittg-ioom  of  John  Codman ;  and  when  he  was  twenty <one,  he 
was  sent  by  him  to  Paris,  as  his  eonfldential  agent  in  a  matter  of  great  business 
lafajitst.  After  being  abroad  nearly  a  year,  he  returned  home,  and  soon  after 
vent  to  Leghorn  on  commercial  business;  yisiting  also  Franco,  Germany,  and 
Knglanii,  and  retnmed  to  America,  oonfirmed  in  his  lore  of  letters,  which,  amid 
all  the  tarmoil  of  business,  he  erer  continued  to  cherish.  A  few  of  his  friends  and 
had  for  some  time  contemplated  Uie  formation  of  a  literary  club :  he 
wmmily  into  their  riews,  and  soon  the  Anthology  Society  was  formed,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  as  well  as  earliest  members.' 

'  Tbe  Monthly  Anthology  was  begun  by  Mr.  Phineas  Adams,  a  graduate  of 
Hanrard,  and  then  a  schoolmaster  in  Boston.  The  first  number,  under  the  title 
of  **  Tbe  Monthly  Anthology  and  Boston  Review,  edited  by  Sylranns  Per-se," 
was  ^bttshed  in  Boston  by  B.  Lincoln,  in  November,  1803.  At  the  end  of  six 
mootha,  be  gave  it  up  to  the  Rev.  William  Emerson,*  who  induced  two  or  throe 
gvoUeoBon  to  join  with  him  in  the  care  of  the  work,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  tbe  Anthology  Club.  The  club  was  regularly  organised  and  goremed  by  rules; 
the  Dvaber  of  resident  membefs  varied  from  eight  to  sixteen.  It  was  one  of  its 
rales  that  every  member  should  write  for  the  work,  and  nothing  was  published 
withoot  tiife  consent  of  the  society.  Tbe  club  met  once  a  week  in  the  evening, 
and,  after  deciding  on  the  merits  of  the  manuscripts  offered,  partook  of  a  plain 
sapper,  and  eqjoyMl  the  full  pleasure  of  a  literary  chat.  The  following  were  the 
of  the  elnby  some  for  a  short  time  only,  others  during  the  greater  part 


•  Mr.  l^iisiiM  was  pastor  of  the  "Urst  Ghareh**  lo  Boston  from  1799  to  IStl.  It  was  on 
fail  mtMon,  in  tbe  Anthology  Clnb,  woonded  by  Wm.  Smith  Shaw,  that  tbe  fota  to  establish 
■  Ubrurf  of  pertodicel  poMlcatiOna  was  adoptad :  and  this  constituted  the  lint  step  towardn 
tbe  ortaMinhmmit  of  Uie  Boston  Athenaum,  whose  library  Is  now  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Wbila  thto  noble  Institntloa  endures,  it  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
Ctab." 
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In  the  yew  1805,  Frederick  Tudor,  the  brother  of  William,  formed  the  plan  of 
establishing  a  new  branch  of  commeroei,  by  the  transportation  of  ioe  to  the  tropi- 
cal oUmates.  The  plan  was,  of  isoorae,  ridiculed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  com* 
munity;  but  he  persevered.  William  was  sent  as  his  agent  to  the  West  Indies; 
and  though  many  obstacles,  as  might  be  expected,  were  encountered,  yet  the  per- 
severance of  Frederick  finally  triumphed  over  alL  He  established  the  traflBc, 
ai'quired  in  it  great  affluence,  and  created  for  his  country  an  important  branch 
of  commerce,  of  which  he  was  unquestionably  the  author  and  founder. 

On  his  return  from  the  West  Indies,  WilUam  Tudor  rejoined  the  Anthology 
Club,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  for  the  town  of  Bna- 
ton,  and,  at  the  request  of  its  authorities,  delivered  an  oration  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1809.  In  1810,  he  again  went  to  Europe,  in  the  employ  of  Stephen  Higginaon, 
Jr.,  an  eminent  Boston  merehant,  upon  commercial  business ;  but  returned,  the 
next  year,  to  devote  his  time  to  pursuits  more  kindred  to  his  geniua.  Indeed, 
general  literature  and  the  political  relations  of  his  eountry  now  became  the  chief 
objects  of  his  attention ;  and  to  open  a  fldd  for  the  diseussion  of  theea  inlgacta,  ha 
formed,  in  1814,  the  design  of  establishing  the  **  North  American  Bevifiw,"  whiob 
still  eontinoes  a  noble  monument  of  hia  iaduatiy,  iatelleetnal  power,  and  varied 
learning.    In  May,  1815,  it  first  made  its  appearance.*    Mr.  Tudor  took  upon 

of  its  existence: — Rev.  Drs.  Qardiner,  Kirkland,  and  McKean,  Professor  Sidney 
Willard,  Rev.  Messrs.  Bmerson,  Buckminster,  S.  C.  Tbacher,  and  Tuckermao ; 
Drs.  Jackson,  Warren,  Qorham,  and  Bigelow ;  Messrs.  W.  8.  Shaw,  Wm.  Tudor, 
Peter  Thacher,  Arthur  M.  Walter,  Edmund  T.  Dana,  Wm.  Wells,  R.  H.  QardioOTv 
B.  Welles,  J.  Bavage,  J.  Field,  Winthrop  Sargent,  Thomas  Gray,  J.  Stickaej, 
Alex.  H.  Everett,  J.  Head,  Jr.,  and  George  Ticknor.  This  work  nndonbto«^y 
rendered  great  service  to  our  literature,  and  aided  in  the  diffusion  of  good  taste  in 
the  community.  It  was  one  of  the  first  efforts  of  regular  criticism  on  Ameriean 
books,  and  it  suffered  fow  productions  of  the  day  to  escape  its  notioe.  Tke 
writers,  of  course,  received  no  pay :  they  worked  in  this  field  for  the  love  of  it; 
for  the  profits  of  the  Review  did  not  pay  for  their  suppers. 

I  The  "  North  American  Review"  came  out»  under  Mr.  Tudor's  editonhifv 
in  May,  1815.  It  was  published  at  first  every  two  months,  and  was  thus  eon- 
tinned  to  the  twenty-first  number,  (inclusive,)  which  waa  the  number  for  Septem- 
ber, 1818.  Three  numben  constituted  a  volume :  consequently,  the  first  sevrai 
volumes  are  of  the  bi-monthly  issue.  WiUi  December,  1818,  commenced  the 
eighth  volume  with  the  quarterly  issue.  The  tenth  volume  begins  with  Jannaij, 
1820,  and  is  called  the  first  of  Uie  "  new  series,"  probably  because  it  passed  over 
December,  in  order  that  the  volumes  might  thenceforth  correspond  with  the  years, 
there  being  two  volumes  .in  the  same  year.  The  following  have  been  the  editoiw 
of  this  ablest  and  oldest  of  American  periodicals : — 

William  Tudor from  May,  1815,  to  Mareh,  1817,  inclusive,    4  vols. 

Jared  Sparks "  May,  1817,  to  Mareh,  1818,  "  J    « 

Edward  T.  Channing....  "  May,  1818,  to  Sept.,    1819,  "  8 

Edward  Everett "  Jan.,  1820,  to  Oct.,      1823,  "  ^ 

Jared  Sparks "  Jan.,  1824,  to  April,    1830,  «  13 

Alex.  H.  Everett. "  July,  1830,  to  Oct,      1835,  "  11 

JTohn  Q.  Palfrey "  Jan.,  1836,  to  Oct,      1842,  «  14 

Francis  Bowen "  Jan.,  1843,  to  Oct,      1853,  *  21 

Andrew  P.  Peabody <<  Jan.,  1854,  to  Oct,     1858,  **  10 


u 
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Total  volumes  to  1858,  inclusive...  87 

The  Rev.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  of  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  still  continues  the  editofahlp 
of  this  review,  of  whom  it  is  praise  enough  to  say  that  he  ftilly  sustains  its  pie- 
vious  high  reputation. 
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Uaadi;  ftTowttdly,  the  eharaeter  of  editor,  ud  laiUined  tbe  work  with  little 
ffitrmel  eld.  Of  tbe  ftret  foar  rchuaoM,  three-foarths  of  the  articles  are  known 
to  be  wbelly  tnm  bie  pen. 

Ib  1819,  Mr.  Tador  pabliahed  LeOtn  on  OU  XaHemSkxUt;  in  1821,  n  rolnme 
^Mitcdkmim;  and  in  18S3,  the  L^e  ofjomm  Otia,  a  most  inslnetiTe  and  inte- 
netiaf  piaea  of  biography,  wbieb  may  indeed  be  regarded  aa  a  history  of  tbe 
times.  In  tbe  aame  year,  he  eoneeired  the  design  of  porebating  the  summit  of 
Banker  HUl,  and  ereeting  thereon  a  monument  eommemomtiTe  of  the  battle. 
Not  baring  the  oseaas  himself,  be  eommnniealed  bis  Tiews  to  some  wealthy 
frinda,  and  tbe  nsnlt  was  the  organisation  of  tbe  '^  Banker  Hill  Monioient 


In  1823,  ba  wna  appointed  Consul  at  Lima  and  the  ports  of  Pern,  tbe  duties  of 
wUch  ofllee  be  diseharged  with  singular  ability.  There  be  remained  tUl,  in  1827, 
be  reeeiTed  the  eppointment  of  Charg6  d' Affaires  of  the  United  States  at  Rio 
Jaodro,  where  be  died  on  the  9th  of  March,  1830,  of  a  fever  incident  to  tbe 


In  William  Tudor,  the  qualities  of  the  gentleman  and  the  man  of  business,  of 
the  scholar  and  the  man  of  the  world,  were  so  manifestly  and  so  happily  blended, 
ttat,  both  in  public  conduct  and  prirato  intercourse,  his  charactor  commanded 
ualTenal  respect  and  confidence.  And  when  we  look  at  the  part  he  took  in  sus- 
taining tha  "  Monthly  Anthology,"  at  a  time  when  we  hardly  had  any  literature 
of  our  own,  and  snbeeqnently  as  the  founder  of  the  **  North  American  RcTiew," 
aad  the  chief  writer  of  its  earlier  rolnmes,  we  must  say  that  to  no  one  is  the  cause 
ef  Aamrienn  Uteralnie  more  deeply  indebted.' 

nrFLusNCE  or  females  on  society. 

From  an  accnrmte  account  of  the  condition  of  women  in  any 
taoMtrjy  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  infer  the  wh^  state  of  society. 
8o  great  is  the  influence  they  exercise  on  the  character  of  men, 
thai  the  latter  will  be  elevated  or  degraded  according  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  weaker  sex.  Where  women  are  slaves,  as  in  Turkey, 
the  men  will  be  the  same;  where  they  are  treated  as  moral  beings, 
where  their  minds  are  cultivated,  and  they  are  considered  equals, 
the  slate  of  society  must  be  high,  and  the  character  of  the  men 
energetie  and  noble.  There  is  so  much  quickness  of  comprehen- 
aioB,  BO  much  susceptibility  of  pure  and  generous  emotion,  so 
Budi  ardor  of  affection,  in  women,  that  they  constantly  stimulate 
nea  to  exertion,  and  have  at  the  same  time  a  most  powerful 
ageney  in  soothing  the  angry  feelings,  and  in  mitigating  the  harsh 
nd  narrow  propensities,  which  are  generated  in  the  strife  of  the 


The  advantages  of  giving  a  superior  education  to  women  are  not 
eonfined  to  themselves,  but  have  a  salutary  influence  on  our  sex. 


I  Bead  an  excellent  sketch  of  his  life  in  "  Tbe  History  of  the  Boston  Athe« 
1,"  by  Hon.  Josiah  Qaincy. 
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The  fear  that  increased  instruction  will  render  them  incompetent 
or  neglectful  in  domestic  life,  is  absurd  in  theory  and  completely 
destroyed  by  facts.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  when  once  esta- 
blished in  life,  know  that  there  is  an  end  of  trifling ;  its  solicitudes 
and  duties  multiply  upon  them  equally  fast;  the  former  are  apt  to 
feel  them  much  more  keenly,  and  too  frequently  abandon  all  pre- 
vious acquirements  to  devote  themselves  wnoUy  to  these.  But  if 
the  one  sex  have  cultivated  and  refined  minds,  the  other  must 
meet  them  from  shame,  if  not  from  sympathy.  If  a  man  finds 
that  his  wife  is  not  a  mere  nurse  or  a  housekeeper ;  that  she  can, 
when  the  occupations  of  the  day  are  over,  enliven  a  winter's  even- 
ing ]  that  she  can  converse  on  the  usual  topics  of  literature,  and 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  superior  conversation,  or  the  reading  of  a 
valuable  book,  he  must  have  a  perverted  taste  indeed  if  it  does  not 
make  home  still  dearer,  and  prevent  him  from  resorting  to  taverns 
for  recreation  The  benefits  to  her  children  need  not  be  men- 
tioned ;  instruction  and  cultivated  taste  in  a  mother  enhance  their 
respect  and  afiection  for  her  and  their  love  of  home^  and  throw  a 
charm  over  the  whole  scene  of  domestic  life. 


CHARACTER  OF  JAMES  OTIS. 

James  Otis  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  high-minded  men  that 
this  country  has  produced  He  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  master- 
spirits who  began  and  conducted  an  opposition  which  at  first  was 
only  designed  to  counteract  and  defeat  an  arbitrary  iidministration, 
but  which  ended  in  a  revolution,  emancipated  a  continent,  and 
established,  by  tlm  example  of  its  effects,  a  lasting  influence  on  all 
the  governments  of  the  civilized  world.  He  espoused  the  cause 
of  his  country  not  merely  because  it  was  popular,  but  because  he 
saw  that  its  prosperity,  freedom,  and  honor  would  be  all  dimi- 
nished, if  the  usurpation  of  the  British  Parliament  was  successful. 
His  enemies  constantly  represented  him  as  a  demagogue,  yet  no 
man  was  less  so ;  his  character  was  too  liberal,  proud,  and  honest 
to  play  that  part.  He  led  public  opinion  by  the  energy  which 
conscious  strength,  elevated  views,  and  quick  feelings  inspire ;  and 
was  followed  with  that  deference  and  reliance  which  great  talents 
instinctively  command.  These  were  the  qualificationB  that  made 
him  for  many  years  the  oracle  and  guide  of  the  patriotic  party.  It 
was  not  bv  supple  and  obscure  intrigues,  by  unworthy  flatteries 
and  compliances,  by  a  degrading  adoption  of  plebeian  dress,  man- 
ners, or  language,  that  he  obtained  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  but 
by  their  opinion  of  his  uprightness,  their  knowledge  of  his  disin- 
terestedness, and  their  conviction  of  his  ability.  He  vindicated 
the  rights  of  his  countrymen,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  factious  tri- 
bunC;  aiming  to  subvert  established  authority,  but  as  a  Boman 
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senator,  who  became  the  Toluntary  advocate  of  an  injured  pro- 
Tince.  He  valued  his  own  standing,  and  that  of  his  family,  in 
society,  and  did  not  wish  a  change  or  a  revolution.  He  acknow- 
ledged a  common  interest  with  his  countrymen,  and  sacrificed  in 
their  support  all  his  hopes  of  personal  aggrandizement.  Had  he 
taken  part  with  the  administration,  he  might  have  commanded 
every  &vor  in  their  power  to  bestow ;  in  sustaining  that  of  his 
native  land,  he  well  knew  that  his  only  reward  would  be  the  good 
will  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  sweet  consciousness  of  performing 
his  duty ;  and  that  he  must  be  satisfied  with  the  common  lot  of 
great  patriotism  in  all  ages, — ^present  poverty  and  future  fame. 

In  fine,  he  was  a  man  of  powerful  genius  and  ardent  temper, 
with  wit  and  humor  that  never  failed  :  as  an  orator,  he  was  bold, 
argumentative^  impetttous,  and  commanding,  with  an  eloquence 
that  made  his  own  excitement  irresistibly  contagious ;  as  a  lawyer, 
his  knowledge  and  ability  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  profession ; 
as  a  scholar,  he  was  rich  in  acc^uisition,  and  governed  by  a  classic 
taste ;  as  a  statesman  and  civilian,  he  was  sound  and  just  in  his 
views ;  as  a  patriot,  he  resisted  all  allurements  that  might  weaken 
the  cause  of  that  country  to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  and  for 
which  he  sacrificed  it.  The  future  historian  of  the  United  States, 
in  considering  the  foundations  of  American  independence,  will 
find  that  one  of  the  corner-stones  must  be  inscribed  with  the 
name  €^  Jamzs  0ns. 


CAUSB  OF  THE  AMERICAN   REVOLUTION. 

The  following  authentic  anecdote  on  the  ori^n  of  American 
taxation  m^y  be  gratifying  to  persons  who  are  fond  of  tracing  the 
currents  of  events  up  to  their  primitive  sources,  and  who  know 
how  often  changes  in  human  affairs  are  first  put  in  motion  by 
very  trifiing  causes.  When  President  Adams  was  minister  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  he  oflen  saw  his  countryman,  Benjamin  West, 
the  late  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr.  West  always  re- 
tained a  strong  and  unyielding  affection  for  his  native  land,  which, 
to  borrow  a  term  of  his  own  art,  was  in  fine  keeping  with  his  ele- 
vated genius.  The  patronage  of  the  king  was  nobly  bestowed 
upon  hun ;  and  it  forms  a  fine  trait  in  the  character  of  both,  that, 
when  a  malicious  courtier  endeavored  to  embarrass  him,  by  asking 
his  opinion  on  the  news  of  some  disastrous  event  to  America,  in 
the  presence  of  the  king,  he  replied  that  he  never  could  rejoice  in 
any  misfortune  to  his  native  country ;  for  which  answer  the  king 
immediately  gave  him  his  protecting  approbation.  Mr.  West  one 
day  asked  Mr.  Adams  if  he  should  like  to  take  a  walk  with  him, 
and  see  the  cause  of  the  American  Revolution.     The  minister, 

having  known  something  of  this  matter,  smiled  at  the  proposal, 

\9* 
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but  told  him  that  he  should  be  glad  to  see  the  cause  of  that  revo- 
lutioDy  and  to  take  a  walk  with  his  friend  West  anywhere.  The 
next  morning  he  called,  according  to  agreement,  and  took  Mr. 
Adams  into  Hyde  Park,  to  a  spot  near  the  Serpentine  Riyer, 
where  he  gave  him  the  following  narrative : — '^  The  king  came  to 
the  throne  a  young  man,  surrounded  by  flattering  courtiers,  one 
of  whose  frequent  topics  it  was  to  declaim  against  the  meanness 
of  his  palace,  which  was  wholly  unworthy  a  monarch  of  such  a 
country  as  England.  They  said  that  there  was  not  a  sovereign  in 
Europe  who  was  lodged  so  poorly;  that  his  sorry,  dingy,  old  brick 
palace  of  St.  James  looked  like  a  stable,  and  that  he  ought  to 
build  a  palace  suited  to  his  kingdom.  The  king  was  fond  of  archi- 
tecture, and  would  therefore  more  readily  listen  to  suggestions 
which  were,  in  fact,  all  true.  This  spot  that  you  see  here  waa 
selected  for  the  site,  between  this  and  this  point,  which  were 
marked  out.  The  king  applied  to  his  ministers  on  the  subject; 
they  inquired  what  sum  would  be  wanted  by  his  majesty,  who  said 
that  he  would  begin  with  a  million.  They  stated  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  the  poverty  of  the  treasury,  but  that  his  majesty's 
wishes  should  be  taken  into  full  consideration.  Some  time  after- 
wards, the  king  was  informed  that  the  wants  of  the  treasury  were 
too  urgent  to  admit  of  a  supply  from  their  present  means,  but  that 
a  revenue  might  be  raised  in  America  to  supply  all  the  king's 
wishes.  This  suggestion  was  followed  up,  and  the  king  was  in 
this  way  first  led  to  consider^  and  then  to  consent  to,  the  scheme 
for  taxing  the  colonies." 


FRANCIS  8.  KET,  1770— 184S. 

FRAnas  Scott  Kkt,  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  ReTolation,  waa 
born  in  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  August  1, 1779.  He  studied  law,  and  in 
1801  established  himself  in  his  profession  at  Fredericktown ;  but,  after  a  few 
years,  he  remored  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  became  Distriet-Attoraey  fcr  the 
city,  where  he  lived  till  his  death,  January  11,  1843. 

A  small  rolume  of  Mr.  Key's  poems  was  published,  with  an  introdnetofy  letter 
by  Chief-Justice  Taney,  in  1857.  Besides  that  stirring  national  song  by  which 
he  is  chiefly  known,  it  contains  many  pieces  of  yery  great  beanty. 

THE   STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER.^ 

I. 

Obi  s|^y,  can  yon  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 
What  80  proudly  we  baiVd,  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming  ? 


'  In  1814,  when  the  British  fleet  waa  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  River,  and 
iuteodod  to  attack  }ialt?pioro,  Sfr.  Key  and  Mr,  Skinner  were  vcQt  in  a  vesael  w.th 
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Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  through  the  perilous  fight. 

O'er  the  ramparts  we  watch'd,  were  so  gallantly  streaming ; 
And  the  rockets'  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 
Gare  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there : 
Oh,  say,  does  that  Star-Spangled  Banner  yet  waye 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brayeT 

n. 

On  that  shore,  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the  deep, 
Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes. 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towering  steep, 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  now  conceals,  now  discloses  T 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam. 
In  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  in  the  stream : 
'Tis  the  Star-Spangled  Banner ;  oh,  long  may  it  ware 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  braye  1 

m. 

And  where  are  the  foes  who  so  Tauntingly  swore 

That  the  havoc  of  war,  and  the  battle's  confusion, 
A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no  more  T 

Their  blood  has  wash'd  out  their  foul  footsteps'  pollution ; 
No  reftige  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
From  the  terror  of  flight,  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave ; 
And  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  in  triumph  doth  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  I 

IV. 

Oh,  thns  be  it  ever,  when  flreemen  shall  stand 
Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desolation  t 

Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heaven-rescued  land 
Praise  the  Power  that  hath  ma4e  and  preserved  us  a  nation  I 

Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 

And  this  be  our  motto,  **  In  Qod  is  our  trust ;" 


slag  of  tmfle  to  obtain  the  release  of  some  prisoners  the  English  had  taken  in 
their  expedition  againat  Washington.  They  did  not  racoeed,  and  were  told  that 
tikej  woold  be  detained  till  after  the  attack  had  been  made  on  Baltimore.  Ao- 
eordiagly,  they  went  in  their  own  vesael,  strongly  guarded,  with  the  British  fleet 
as  ft  sailed  np  the  Pat^sco ;  and  when  they  came  within  right  of  Fort  McHenry, 
a  short  distonce  below  the  city,  they  conld  see  the  American  flag  diatineUy  flying 
on  the  ramparts.  As  the  day  closed  in,  the  bombardment  of  the  fort  commenoed, 
sad  Mr.  Key  and  Mr.  Skinner  remained  on  deck  all  night,  watching  with  deep 
aotiety  every  ahell  that  was  fired.  While  the  bombardment  continoed,  it  was 
soAeient  proof  that  the  fort  had  not  sarrendered.  It  suddenly  ceased  some  time 
hcCwe  day ;  but  aa  they  had  no  oommonication  with  any  of  the  enemy'a  ahipa, 
they  did  not  know  whether  the  fort  had  sarrendered,  or  the  attack  npon  it  had 
been  abandoned.  They  paced  the  deck  the  rest  of  the  night  in  painfU  suspense, 
vetehing  with  intense  anxiety  for  the  return  of  day.  At  length  the  light 
case,  and  they  saw  that  "our  flag  was  still  there,"  and  soon  they  were  informed 
Chat  the  attack  had  failed.  In  the  fervor  of  the  moment,  Mr.  Key  took  an  old 
letter  from  his  pocket,  and  on  its  back  wrote  the  most  of  Uiis  celebrated  song, 
inishing  it  aa  soon  as  he  reached  Baltimore.  He  showed  it  to  his  friend  Jndge 
HkMaon,  who  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  placed  it  at  once  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer,  and  in  an  hour  after  it  was  all  over  the  city,  and  hailed  with  enthift- 
aad  took  its  place  at  onoe  aa  a  national  song. 
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And  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  in  triamph  shall  ware 
O'er  the  land  of  the  ftree  and  the  home  of  the  braye  I 

Of  Mr.  Key'i  sacred  lyrics  there  are  two— exquisite  littie  gems— 4hat  should  be 
found  in  every  ooUection  of  American  poetry. 


LIFE. 

If  life*8  pleasures  cheer  thee, 

Give  them  not  thy  heart. 
Lest  the  gifts  ensnare  thee 
From  thy  God  to  part : 
His  praises  speak,  his  favor  seek, 

Fix  there  thy  hopes'  foundation ; 
Love  him,  and  he  shall  ever  be 
The  rock  of  thy  salvation. 

If  sorrow  e*er  befall  thee. 

Painful  though  it  be, 
Let  not  fear  appall  thee : 
To  thy  Saviour  flee : 
He,  ever  near,  thy  prayer  will  hear, 

And  oalm  thy  perturbation ; 
The  waves  of  woe  shall  ne'er  o'erflow 
The  rook  of  thy  salvation. 

Death  shall  never  harm  thee, 
Shrink  not  from  his  blow. 
For  thy  God  shall  arm  thee, 
And  victory  bestow : 
For  death  shall  bring  to  thee  no  sting, 

The  grave  no  desolation ; 
'Tie  gain  to  die,  with  Jesus  nigh. 
The  rock  of  thy  salvation. 


HTMN. 

Lord,  with  glowing  heart  I'd  praise  thee 

For  the  bliss  thy  love  bestows. 
For  the  pardoning  grace  that  saves  me, 

And  the  peace  that  from  it  flows. 
Help,  O  God  I  my  weak  endeavor, 

This  dull  soul  to  rapture  raise ; 
Thou  must  light  the  flame,  or  never 

Can  my  love  be  warm'd  to  praise. 

Praise,  my  soul,  the  God  that  sought  thee. 

Wretched  wanderer,  far  astray ; 
Found  thee  lost,  and  kindly  brought  thee 

From  the  paths  of  death  away. 
Praise,  with  love's  devoutest  feeling. 

Him  who  saw  thy  guilt-bom  fear, 
And,  the  light  of  hope  revealing. 

Bade  the  blood-etain'd  cross  appear. 
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Lord !  this  boBom*8  ardent  feeling 

Vainly  woald  my  lips  express ; 
Low  before  thy  footstool  kneeling. 

Deign  thy  suppliant's  prayer  to  bless. 
Let  thy  grace,  my  soul's  chief  treasure, 

LoTe's  pure  flame  within  me  raise ; 
And,  since  words  can  ncTer  measure, 

Let  my  life  show  forth  thy  praise. 


JOSEPH  T.  BUCKINOHAM. 

Joora  T.  BncKuroBAX,  one  of  the  most  prominent  Jonmallsts  of  New  Eng- 
vas  bora  at  Windham,  Connecticut,  on  the  21«t  of  December,  1770.  After 
worfciag  npon  a  fium  till  he  was  iizteen  yean  old,  he  obtained  a  eitnation  in  the 
priBting-ofice  of  Darid  Carlisle^  the  publisher  of  **  The  Farmer^s  MuMum,".  at 
Walpole^  H.  H. ;  whieh  he  left  in  a  few  months,  and  apprentioed  himself  in  the 
iOee  of  the  "  Greenlleld  Gasette." 

la  18M,  he  went  to  Boston,  and  in  1805  he  oommenoed  the  pnblieation,  on  his 
own  aeeovnt,  of  a  magasine,  under  the  title  of  The  PohfrnUkoa,  It  was  suspended 
Ib  1807,  vesomed  in  1812,  sad  continned  till  1815.  In  January,  1800,  he  published 
the  int  number  of  The  Ordeal,  a  political  weekly,  of  sixteen  pages,  octaTO,  which 
WM  diseontiBned  in  six  mouths.  In  1817,  he  commenced,  with  Samuel  L.  Knapp, 
a  lawy ^  of  Boston,  a  weekly  paper,  entitled  The  New  England  Qalaxtf  amd  Maeonic 
Me^amme,  which  was  conducted  with  great  spirit,  talent^  and  independence,  and 
obtained  a  large  circulation.  In  182^  he  sold  it  in  order  to  devote  his  entire 
attention  to  "  The  Boston  Courier,"  a  daily  paper  which  he  had  commenced  in 
Msreh,  1824.  He  continned  to  edit  the  *'  Courier"  with  great  ability  tUl  1848, 
when  be  sold  out  his  interest  in  this  also. 

In  1831,  Mr.  Buckingham  commenced,  in  conjunction  with  his  son  Edwin, 
The  New  Eitgland  Magazine, — a  monthly  of  ninety-six  pages,  octavo,  and  one  of 
the  best  of  its  clsss  ever  published  in  our  country,  containing  articles  by  some 
of  the  beet  writers  and  most  popular  authors  of  the  day.  In  less  than  two  years 
his  SOB  Edwin  died  at  sea,  in  a  voyage  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  his  health ; 
and,  in  1834,  the  magasine  was  transferred  to  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  and  John  0. 


Mr.  Bueklagham  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Bepresentatives 
ibr  sevuB  years,  (four  from  Boston  and  three  from  Cambridge,)  and  of  the  Senate 
kmr  years  from  Middlesex  County.  Since  he  retired  from  the  press,  he  has  pub- 
lished Sjpeeimeiu  «/  Ntmefpatper  Literature,  with  Pertonal  Memoire,  Anecdote*,  and 
Jivmimimieunn,  in  two  vdumes,  and  Pertonal  Memoir*  and  ReeoUeetlone  of  Editorial 
Li/*,  also  in  two  volumes.  These  are  very  interesting  and  instructive  books,  and 
give  as  a  high  opinion  of  the  author,  as  an  industrious  and  upright  man,  never 
disco«raged  by  dilBeulties ;  as  a  writer  of  pure  and  nervous  English ;  and  as  an 
•ditor,  trathfnl,  independent,  courageous,  and  loving  the  right  mors  than  the  ex- 
pBdieaL    Am  a  legislaior,  Mr.  Bnokingham  did  himself  lasting  honor  by  the  rs- 
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porta  he  preseiited  u  chairman  of  eommltteefl  on  Lotteries,  on  the  Mezieas  War, 
on  the  Fugitive  Slaye  Bill,  and  on  many  other  questions  of  pnblio  interesL 

NATIONAL  FEELING — ^LAFAYETTE. 

The  incidents  of  tlie  last  few  days  have  been  such  as  will  pro- 
bably never  again  be  witnessed  by  tbe  people  of  America, — sach 
as  were  never  before  witnessed  by  any  nation  under  heaven. 
History  cannot  prodnce  the  record  of  an  event  to  parallel  that 
which  has  awakened  this  universal  burst  of  pleasure,  this  simul- 
taneous shout  of  approbation;  that  echoes  through  our  wide- 
extended  empire. 

The  multitudes  we  see  are  not  assembled  to  talk  over  their 
private  grie&y  to  indulge  in  querulous  eomplaiatSi  to  mingle  their 
murmurs  of  discontent,  to  pour  forth  tales  of  real  or  ima^narj 
wrongs,  to  give  utterance  to  political  recriminations.  The  effer^ 
vesoenoe  o^  faction  seems  for  the  moment  to  be  settled,  the  ooUi- 
sion  of  discordant  interests  to  subside,  and  hushed  is  the  damof 
of  controversy.  There  is  nothing  portentous  of  danger  to  the 
commonwealth  in  this  general  awakening  of  the  high  and  the  low, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  old  and  the  young, — this  ''  impQlsiva 
ardor"  which  pervades  the  palace  of  wealth  and  the  hovel  of 
poverty,  decrepit  age  and  lisping  infancy,  virgin  loveliness  and 
vigorous  manhood.  No  hereditaiy  monarch  graciously  exhibits 
his  august  person  to  the  gaze  of  vulgar  subjects.  No  conquering 
tyrant  comes  in  his  triumphal  car,  decorated  with  the  spoib  of 
vanquished  nations,  and  followed  by  captive  princes,  marching  to 
the  music  of  their  chains.  No  proud  and  hypocritical  hierarchy 
playing  '^  fantastic  airs  before  high  Heaven,  enacts  his  solemn 
mockeries  to  deceive  the  souls  of  men  and  secure  for  himself  the 
honor  of  an  apotheosis.  The  shouts  which  announce  the  approach 
of  a  chieftain  are  unmingled  with  any  note  of  sorrow.  No  love- 
lorn maiden's  sigh  touches  his  ear;  no  groan  from  a  childless 
father  speaks  reproach ;  no  widow's  curse  is  uttered,  in  bittemeas 
of  soul,  upon  the  destroyer  of  her  hope;  no  orphan's  tear  fails 
upon  his  shield  to  tarnish  its  brightness.  The  spectacle  now  ex- 
hibited to  the  world  is  of  the  purest  and  noblest  character, — a 
spectacle  which  man  may  admire  and  God  approve, — an  assembled 
nation  offering  the  spontaneous  homage  of  a  nation's  gratitude  to 
a  nation's  benefactor. 

There  is  probably  no  man  living  whose  history  partakes  00 
largelv  of  the  spirit  of  romance  and  chivalry  as  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  now  emphatically  the  guest  of  the  people.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  years,  he  left  his  country  and  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  American  colonies.  His  motive  for  this  conduct  must  have 
been  one  of  the  noblest  that  ever  actuated  the  heart  of  man.     He 
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in  possesaion  of  lai^  estates,  allied  to  the  highest  orders  of 
French  nobility,  sarronnded  by  friends  and  relatiTes,  with  pros- 
pects of  futore  distinction  and  favor  as  fair  as  ever  opened  to  the 
ardent  yiew  of  aspiring  and  ambitions  youth.  He  was  just  mar- 
ried to  a  lady  of  great  worth  and  respectability,  and  it  would  seem 
that  nothing  was  wanting  to  a  life  of  affluence  and  ease.  Yet 
La&yette  left  his  fiiends,  his  wealth,  his  country,  his  prospects 
of  distiBCtioB,  his  wife,  and  all  the  sources  of  domestic  bliss^  to 
assist  a  foreign  nation  in  its  struggle  for  freedom,  and  at  a  time, 
too,  when  the  prospects  of  that  country's  success  were  dark,  dis- 
heartening, and  almost  hopeless.  He  fought  for  that  country,  he 
fed  and  clothed  her  armies,  he  imparted  of  his  wealth  to  her  poor 
He  aav  her  purposes  accomplished,  and  her  government  esta 
bliahed  on  principles  of  liberty.  He  refused  all  compensation  for 
his  services.  He  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  engaged  in 
contests  for  liberty  there.  He  was  imprisoned  by  a  foreign 
government,  suffered  every  indignity  and  every  cruelty  that  could 
be  inflicted,  and  lived,  after  his  release,  almost  an  exile  on  the 
spot  where  he  was  bom.  More  than  forty  years  after  he  first 
embarked  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  he  returns  to  see 
onoe  more  his  few  surviving  companions  in  arms,  and  is  met  by 
the  grateful  salutations  of  the  whole  nation.  It  is  not  possible  to 
reflect  on  these  fiicts  without  feeling  our  admiration  excited  to  a 
degree  that  almost  borders  on  reverence.  Sober  history,  it  is 
hoped,  will  do  justice  to  the  name  of  Lafayette.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  fiction  to  embellish  his  character  or  his  life. 

New  England  Qalaxy^  1826. 

THE  EYILB  OF  LOTTERIES. 

A  lottery  is  gaming.  This  is  against  the  policy  of  society,  and 
there  are  few  civilised  nations  that  have  not  adopted  means  to  re- 
strain or  entirely  prohibit  it;  because  it  is  seeking  property  for 
which  no  equivalent  is  to  be  paid,  and  because  it  leads  directly  to 
loases  and  poverty,  and,  by  exciting  bad  passions,  is  the  fruitful 
original  of  vice  and  crime. 

It  is  the  yjorst  species  of  earning,  because  it  brings  adroitness, 
cunning,  experience,  and  skill  to  contend  against  ignorance,  folly, 
diatresB,  and  desperation.  It  can  be  carried  on  to  an  indefinite 
and  indefinable  extent  without  exposure;  and,  by  a  mode  of 
settling  the  ohanoes  by  '^  combination  numbers," — an  invention 
of  the  modem  school  of  gambling, — the  fate  of  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  may  be  determined  by  a  single  turn  of  the 
wheeL 

Lotteries,  like  other  games  of  chance,  are  seductive  and  infa- 
tuating.    Every  new  loss  is  an  inducement  to  a  new  adventure ; 
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and,  filled  with  vain  hopes  of  recovering  what  is  lost,  the  nnUiink- 
ing  Tictim  is  led  on,  from  step  to  step,  till  he  finds  it  impossible 
to  regain  his  ground,  and  he  gradually  sinks  into  a  miserable  out- 
cast; or,  by  a  bold  and  still  more  guilty  effort,  plunges  at  once 
into  that  gulf  where  he  hopes  protection  from  the  stings  of  con- 
science, a  refuge  from  the  reproaches  of  the  world^  and  oblivion 
fi'om  existence. 

If  we  consider  the  dealing  in  lottery-tickets  as  a  cdUing  or 
employment,  so  far  as  the  venders  are  concerned^  it  deserves  to  be 
treated,  in  legislation,  as  those  -acte  are  which  are  done  to  get 
money  by  making  others  suffer ;  to  live  upon  society  by  making 
a  portion  of  its  members  dishonest,  idle,  poor,  vicious,  and  crimi- 
ned.  In  its  character  and  consequences,  the  dealing  in  lottery- 
tickets  is  the  worst  species  of  gaming,  and  deserves  a  severer 
punishment  than  any  fine  would  amount  to.  If  it  involves  the 
moral  and  legal  offences  of  fraud  and  cheating,  does  it  not  deserve 
an  infamous  punishment,  if  any  fraudulent  acquisition  of  mere 
property  should  be  punished  with  infamy  f  Considered  in  its 
complicated  wrongs  to  society,  it  certainly  deserves  the  severest 
punishment,  because  it  makes  infamous  criminals  out  of  innocent 
persons,  and  visits  severe  afflictions  on  parents,  employers,  &mily 
connections,  and  others,  who  in  this  respect  have  done  no  wrong 
themselves;  and  thus  the  innocent  are  made  to  suffer  for  the 
guilty, — an  anomaly  which  is  revolting  to  all  our  notions   of 

justice,  and  to  all  the  moral  and  natural  sympathies  of  mankind. 

LegUUUive  Report,  1888. 


WASHINGTON  ALLSTON,  1779—1843. 

**  The  element  of  beanty  which  in  thee 

Was  a  prorailing  apiritf  pore  and  hi((li, 
And  from  all  guile  liad  made  thy  being  free, 

Now  ieema  to  whisper  thon  canst  never  die! 
For  Nature's  prieeta  we  shed  no  idle  tear: 

Their  mantles  on  a  noble  lineage  fall : 
lliough  thy  white  locks  at  length  have  pns8*d  the  bier 

Death  ooold  not  fold  thee  in  DbliTion's  pall : 
MiJestic  forms  thy  hand  in  grace  array'd 

Eternal  watch  shall  keep  beside  thr  tomb^ 
And  hues  aerial,  that  thy  pencil  stay  d. 

Its  shades  with  Heaven's  radiance  illnme: 
Art's  meek  apostle,  hohr  is  thy  sway, 
Trom  the  heart's  recoros  ne'er  to  pass  awaj  I** 

H.  T.  Tdokbuuv. 

Washington  Allston  wm  bom  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  5tli  of  Norember, 
1779.  He  was  sent  to  New  England  to  reoeiye  his  education,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1800.  Thronghont  his  collegiate  coarse,  he  showed  his 
innate  love  of  nature,  music,  poetry,  and  painting ;  and  though,  from  his  strong 
aspirations  after  the  beautiful,  the  pure,  and  the  sublime,  be  led  what  mi^t  be 
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mIM  aa  ideal  life,  yet  be  wu  far  from  being  a  reelnse,  but  wae  a  popular,  high- 
■piriled  joaA,  and  pamionately  fond  of  society.  As  a  scholar  in  classical  and 
Sog^idi  literature  hie  rank  was  high ;  and  on  taking  his  degree  he  delirered  a 
poem  whseh  wai  mnch  applauded. 

Ob  IcATing  college^  be  determined  to  derote  his  life  to  the  fine  arts,  and 
embarked  Ibr  London  in  the  aatnmn  of  1801.  He  at  onoe  became  a  student  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  with  whose  President,  Benjamin  West,  he  formed  an  inti* 
mate  and  lasting  friendship.  After  three  years  spent  in  England,  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  thence  to  Italy,  where  he  first  met  with  Coleridge.*  In  1809,  he  re- 
tmned  to  America,  and  remained  two  years  in  Boston,  bii  adopted  home,  and 
there  aMrried  the  sister  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing.  In  1811,  he  went  again  to  Eng- 
Imidy  wbieve  bis  reputation  as  an  artist  bad  been  completely  establiBhed.  In  1813, 
be  pabliflhed  »  small  Tolnme  entitled  The  Sylph*  of  the  Seaeons,  and  other  Poeme, 
^idi  was  republished  in  this  country,  and  gare  him  a  rank  am^og  our  best 
poeliL  Boon  after  this  he  passed  through  a  long  and  serious  illness,  from  which 
be  bad  scarcely  recoTered  when  he  suffered  the  loss  of  his  wife.  These  trials, 
bowevcr  aerere,  were  truly  sanctified  to  him :  he  became  an  earnest  and  sincere 
Cbristiaiiy  and  to  the  close  of  life  preserred  a  beauty  and  consistency  of  Christian 
cbaneter  rarely  equalled. 

In  ISIS,  be  again  returned  to  America  and  again  made  Boston  bis  home. 
"Tbcflu^  in  a  circle  of  warmly-attached  friends,  surrounded  by  a  sympathy  uid 
admiration  which  his  eleration  and  purity,  the  entire  harmony  of  his  life  and 
pursuita,  could  not  fail  to  create,  he  deroted  himself  to  his  art,  the  labor  of  his 
leva.*  In  1830,  be  manied  his  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Judge 
Daaa,  and  remored  to  Cambridge,  and  soon  after  began  the  preparation  of  a 
eooiaa  of  lectons  on  art.  But  four  of  these  be  completed.  HIb  death  occurred 
9t  bis  own  house,  Cambridge,  on  Sunday  morning,  July  9,  1843.  "He  had 
ft  day  and  week  of  labor  in  his  studio,  upon  his  great  picture  of  BeU 
Feast,'  the  fresh  paint  denoting  that  the  last  touches  of  his  pencil  were 
girea  to  that  glorious  but  melancholy  monument  of  the  best  years  of  his  later 

lilBL-« 

a 

I IJB  one  of  bis  letters  be  thus  writes : — "  To  no  other  man  do  I  owe  so  much, 
iaferiloelBally,  as  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  witb  whom  I  became  acquainted  in  Rome,  and 
who  has  honored  me  with  his  friendship  for  more  than  fiire-and-twenty  years.  He 
used  to  call  Rome  the  silent  city ;  but  I  nerer  could  think  of  it  as  such  while  with 
bin ;  for,  meet  him  when  and  where  I  would,  the  fountain  of  his  mind  was  never 
dry,  bat,  like  the  (ar-reaching  aqueducts  that  once  supplied  this  mistress  of  the 
worid,  its  liring  stream  seemed  specially  to  flow  for  every  classic  ruin  over  which 
we  wandered.  And  when  I  recall  some  of  our  walks  under  the  pines  of  the  Villa 
Borgfaese,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  dream  that  I  hare  once  listened  to  Plato  in  the 
groTBS  of  the  Academy." 

t  lUs  embodiment  of  a  suUime  conception,  magnificent  CTen  in  its  unfinished 
■taAe,  oaay  be  seen  in  the  Picture  Qallery  of  the  Boston  Athenseum. 

a  Memoir  of  Allston  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works^  by  Richard  Henry 

Baaa,  Jr. 

"  AUston's  appearance  and  manners  accorded  perfectly  with  his  character.  His 
fbtm  was  slight  and  his  moTements  quietly  aotire.  The  lines  of  his  countenance, 
^e  breadth  of  the  brow,  the  large  and  speaking  eye,  and  the  long,  white  hair, 
made  bim  an  immediate  object  of  interest  If  not  engaged  in  conrersation,  there 
was  a  serene  abstraction  in  his  air.  When  death  so  tranquilly  orertook  htm.  for 
masT  ham  it  was  difienlt  to  believe  that  he  was  not  sleeping,  so  perfectly  did 

20 
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The  S^flpha  of  the  Snmom  U  AUBton'a  moit  flnlBhed  poeB.    Tito 
brisfisthiB.    The  poet  iSiUs  wleej^  and  ia  his  drsuD.  finds  kiiiiatlf  ill 

*■  A  brigbt  nlooB, 
IhaX  Mnu'd  fllnmliMd  by  th*  aKMB^" 


when  "four  damieb  atood  of  hmy  neey" — the  sylph*  of  the  fbnr  seuoi 

of  whom  addreaes  him,  itriTiBg^  bj-  her  eloqaenoe  to  ^  win  hia  heart  and  hand.*^ 

The  following  ii  the  heat  portion  of 


THS  ADD&B88  Of  THB  BTLPH  OF  8PKINO. 

Then  spake  the  Sylph  of  Spring  serene : — 
"  *Tis  /  thy  joyous  heart,  I  ween. 

With  sympathy  shall  more; 
For  I,  with  living  melody 
Of  birds,  in  choral  symphony, 
First  waked  thy  soul  to  poesy. 

To  piety  and  lore. 

*<  When  thon,  at  oall  of  remal  breeze. 
And  beckoning  bough  of  budding  trees. 

Hast  left  thy  s^en  fire. 
And  stretoh'd  thee  in  some  mossy  dell,. 
And  heard  the  browsing  wether's  bell. 
Blithe  echoed  rousing  Arom  their  cell 

To  swell  the  tinkling  choir ; 

'*  Or  heard,  fh>m1l>raneh  of  flowering  thorn. 
The  song  of  friendly  euokoo  warn 

The  tardy-moving  swain ; 
Hast  bid  the  purple  swallow  haH, 
And  seen  him  now  through  ether  sail, 
Now  sweeping  downward  o'er  the  vale. 

And  skimming  now  the  plain ;  . 

»      **  Then,  catching  with  a  sudden  glance 
The  bright  and  silyer-clear  expanse 

Of  some  broad  river's  stream. 
Beheld  the  boats  adown  it  glide. 
And  motion  wind  again  the  tide, 
Where,  chain'd  in  ice  by  Winter's  pride» 

Late  roll'd  the  heavy  team : 

'*  'Twas  mine  the  warm,  awakening  hand. 
That  made  thy  grateful  heart  expand. 

And  feel  the  high  control 
Of  Him,  the  mighty  Power,  thai  moves 
Amid  the  waters  and  the  groves. 
And  through  his  vast  creation  proves 

His  omnipresent  souL 


the  nanal  expreaaion  remain.  Hia  torchlight  burial,  at  Mount  Aubam,  hannoa&aed» 
In  ita  beantiM  aolenmi^,  with  the  lofty  and  aweei  tenor  of  hia  Ufa." — T^ii  lai  ai—'a 
Artiat  Li^ 
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Or,  IviMdiBg  o'er  tonie  ftrMt  rill, 
Friaged  with  tk%  early  daffodil. 
And  qaivering  maiden-hAir, 
Wlieii  thoa  bast  mark'd  the  dusky  bed. 
With  leares  and  water-mat  o'erspread, 
Tbat  aeem'd  an  amber  light  to  shed 
On  all  was  shadew'd  there ; 

M  And  thenoe,  as  by  its  mormiir  eall'd; 
The  cnrrsBt  traced  to  where  it  brawl'd 

Beasath  the  noontide  ray, 
And  there  beheld  the  ohecker'd  shade 
Of  wares,  in  many  a  sinuous  braid. 
That  o'er  the  sminy  channel  pli^'d. 

With  motion  erer  gay : 

**  'Twas  I  to  these  the  magie  gate,  * 

That  made  thy  heart,  a  willing  slaTe, 

To  gentle  Nature  bend. 
And  taoght  thee  how,  with  tree  aad  flower. 
And  whisperiag  gale,  aad  dropping  shower. 
In  conTsrse  sweet  to  pass  the  hour, 

As  wUh  an  eaily  friend ; 

««  That  made  thy  heart,  like  His  aJ^TO, 
To  flow  with  nnirersal  Ioto 

For  oTeiy  firing  thing. 
And,  oh,  if  I,  with  ray  dirine. 
Thus  tempering,  did  thy  soul  refine, 
Then  let  thy  gentle  heart  be  mine, 

And  bless  the  Sylph  of  Spring.** 

or  Kr.  Allilon's  ftagittre  poems,  that  which  has  been  most  pnUied  is  his  ode 

AMSRIOA  TO.OBEAT  BRITAIN.^ 

ABhaQ!  thou  noble  land, 
Our  fathers'  natire  soU  I 
Oh«  etretoh  thy  mighty  hand, 
Gi|;antio  grown  by  toil. 
O'er  the  vast  Atlantic  ware  to  our  shore  1 
For  thou  with  magic  might 
Canst  reach  to  where  the  light 
Of  Phoebus  traTels  bright 
The  world  o'er. 

The  Genius  of  our  clime. 

From  his  pine-embattled  steep, 
Shall  hail  the  guest  sublime ; 

While  the  Tritons  of  the  deep 


'  WrittM  fai  Aaeriea,ui  the  year  1810,  aad  m  1817  faiierted  by  Ooleridgs  in  the 
int  edition  of  his  "Sibylline  LeaTM,"  with  the  foUowing  note:— "This  poem, 
vhUM  by  en  Amerloao  gwtlemsa,  s  ralaed  end  dear  friend,  I  nommnninatrt  to 
tbt  icedv  for  its  sMrsl  no  lass  than  its  poetie  spirit,"— iBditor. 
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With  their  concha  the  kindred  league  shall  proclaim. 
Then  let  the  world  combine, — 
O'er  the  main  our  naval  line 
Like  the  milky-way  shall  shine 
Bright  in  fame ! 

Though  ages  long  hare  passed 

Since  our  fathers  left  their  home, 
Their  pilot  in  the  blast, 
O'er  untravell'd  seas  to  roam, 
Yet  lives  the  blood  of  England  in  our  veins  t 
And  shall  we  not  proclaim 
That  blood  of  honest  fame 
Which  no  tyranny  can  tame 
By  its  chains  ? 

•  While  the  language  free  and  bold 

Which  the  Bard  of  Avon  sung, 
In  which  our  Milton  told 

How  the  vault  of  heaven  rung 
When  Satan,  blasted,  fell  with  his  host  ;— 
While  this,  with  reverence  meet. 
Ten  thousand  echoes  greet. 
From  rock  to  rock  repeat 
Round  our  coast  ;-^ 

While  the  manners,  while  the  arts, 

That  mould  a  nation's  soul. 
Still  cling  around  our  hearts, — 
Between  let  ocean  roll, 
Our  joint  communion  breaking  with  the  Sun: 
Yet  still  from  either  beach 
The  voice  of  blood  shall  reach, 
More  audible  than  speech, 
"WeareOne."" 


Allflton's  Zeefum  on  Art  are  veiy  beaatifiil  and  inttmotiive ;  but  to  be  ^>pra- 
ciated  they  must  be  read  as  a  whole.  Of  his  prose,  therefore,  I  teleot  the  following 
few  aphorlAins  Arom  many  that  were  written  on  the  walls  of  his  stodio : — 

BENEVOLENCE. 

No  right  judgment  can  ever  be  formed  on  any  subject  baying 
a  moral  or  intellectual  bearing  without  benevolence ;  for  so  strong 
is  man's  natural  self-bias,  that,  without  this  restraining  principle, 
be  insensibly  becomes  a  competitor  in  all  sucb  oases  presented  to 
his  mind ;  and,  when  the  comparison  is  thus  made  personal,  unless 
the  odds  be  immeasurably  against  bim,  bis  decision  will  rarely  be 

1  Note  Ay  the  Antkor. — This  allndes  merely  to  the  moral  union  of  the  two  eoan- 
triea.  The  author  would  not  have  it  mipposed  that  the  tribute  of  respect  offend 
in  theee  stanziw  to  the  land  of  his  ancestors  would  be  paid  by  him  if  at  the  expense 
of  the  independence  of  that  which  gave  him  birth. 
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impartU.  In  other  words,  no  one  can  see  any  thing  as  it  really 
18  throngii  the  misty  spectacles  of  self-love.  We  must  wish  well 
to  soother  in  order  to  do  him  justice.  Now,  the  Yirtae  in  this 
good  win  is  not  to  hlind  ns  to  his  &iiltB,  bnt  to  our  own  riyal  and 
interposing  merita. 

TRUTH. 

If  the  whole  world  should  agree  to  speak  nothing  hut  truth, 
what  an  abridgment  it  would  make  of  speech  I  And  what  an 
imravelling  diere  would  be  of  the  invisible  webs  which  men,  like 
00  many  spiders,  now  weave  about  each  other  I  But  the  contest 
betveen  linth  and  Falsehood  is  now  pretty  well  balanced.  Were 
it  not  sOy  and  had  the  latter  the  mastery,  even  language  would 
won  become  extinct,  from  its  very  uselessness.  The  present 
saperflmty  of  words  is  the  result  of  the  warfiire. 

HTMILITT. 

The  only  trve  independence  is  in  humility ;  for  the  humble  man 
exaels  nething,  and  cannot  be  mortified, — expects  nothing,  and 
eaanot  be  disappointed.  Humility  is  also  a  healing  virtue ;  it  will 
eieitriie  a  thonsand  wounds,  which  pride  would  keep  forever  open. 
But  h  vnility  is  not  the  virtue  of  a  fool ;  since  it  is  not  oonse- 
qnent  upon  any  comparison  between  ourselves  «nd  others,  but 
between  what  we  are  and  what  we  ought  to  be, — ^which  no  man 
ever  was. 


BBKJAMIN  SILLIM AH. 

Pwmiom  BEVJAMn  8ii«L»ijr,  the  son  of  G.  8.  SUlimaa,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of 
^utiactioa,  aad  a  ReTolvtionaiy  patriot  and  soldier,  was  bom  in  North  Stratford, 
B««  Tmmbolly  Coaiiecticat»  on  the  Sth  of  Angnsty  1779.  In  1792,  he  entered 
Tab  CoOege,  with  which  from  that  time  he  has  been  almost  nnintermptedlj 
waaeeted.  In  1799,  he  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  the  college,  and,  at  the  sng- 
flMtion  of  iU  President,  Dr.  Dwight,  be  resolred,  in  1801,  to  derote  himself  to 
c^oiistry,  and  the  associated  sciences,  mineralogy  and  geology.  After  studying 
for  some  time  at  New  Haren,  he  spent  two  seasons  in  Philadelpliia;  and  In  1805 
ks  fifliied  Europe,  both  to  pnrchase  books  and  apparatus,  and  to  attend  the  lee- 
tans  of  the  distinguished  Professors  in  Edinburgh  and  London.  He  had  giren  a 
TMliel  pieliminary  eonrw  belbre  he  went  abroad ;  and,  afW  his  ivtum,  ha  de- 
Ilreied,  in  1806  and  1807,  his  first  full  oourse  of  lectures  in  Tale  OoUege.  in 
1810,  he  puMiahed  an  account  of  his  traTcls,  which  was  leoeived  with  great  fkror, 
■ad  passed  tknmgh  eereral  editkma. 

la  1818,  Profeeaor  Silliman  founded  tiie  "American  Jonnial  of  Science  and 
Aita*~a  work  which  haa  done  more  than  any  other  to  raise  the  reputation  of 

10» 
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our  ooantry  for  tcianoei  and  to  make  her  known  and  honored  abroad;  while  it  ham 
placed  the  learned  editor  in  the  veiy  front  rank  of  Mientifio  men,  and  will  ever 
remain  a  permanent  monument  to  his  seal  and  peraeTeranoe  in  hii  fiaTorita 
stadies.  Besides  communicating  with  the  public  on  soientifio  snl()eets  through 
the  press,  he  has  frequently  giren  courses  of  scientific  lectnrei  to  popular 
audiences  in  our  cities  and  towns,  and  always  with  great  aeeeptanoe.  His  eaaj 
and  dignified  manners  bespeak  the  gentleman  bom  and  bred ;  whQa  his  happy 
talent  at  illustration,  and  tact  in  communicating  knowledge,  always  randar  hia 
lectures  as  pleasing  as  they  are  instructire. 

In  1853)  Prof.  Billiman  resigned  his  office  as  a  Professor  in  Yale  College,  and 
was  complimented  with  the  title  of  **  Professor  Emeritus."  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  department  of  Qeology  by  Prof.  James  D.  Dana,  and  in  that  of  Chemistry  by 
his  son,  Prof.  Beigamin  Silliman,  Jr.*  Notwithstanding  his  advanced  yean  and 
laborious  life,  his  Tigor  of  mind  and  body  remidns  unimpaired,  (Janoary,  1859;) 
and,  since  his  retirement  from  active  duties  in  college,  he  has  continued  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  progress  of  science  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  beeome 
conspicuous  among  American  citisens  for  the  earnestness  with  wMch  he  united 
with  others  in  the  recent  movements  for  opposing  the  forther  extension  of  alareiy, 
ahd  showing  his  warm  sympathies  with  the  free  settlers  of  Kansas. 

Professor  Silliman  has  fiUy  been  called  the  "  Father  of  Ameriean  Periodical 
Science ;"  and,  although  others  of  his  countrymen  preoeded  him  in  the  atady  of 
nature,  no  man  probably  has  done  so  much  as  he  to  awaken  and  enoovrac* 
students  of  science,  to  collect  and  difluse  the  researches  of  Ameriean  nataral- 
ists,  and  to  arouse  in  all  classes  of  the  oommnnity  a  respect  for  leamini;  and  a 
desire  for  its  advancement.' 


NATURE  OF  GEOLOGICAL  EVIDENCE. 

Geological  Evidence  is  the  same  wliich  is  readily  admitted  as 
satisfactory  in  the  case  of  historical  antiquities. 

When,  in  1738,  the  workmen,  in  excavating  a  well,  stmck 
upon  the  theatre  of  Herculaneum,  which  had  reposed  for  more 
than  sixteen  centuries  beneath  the  lava  of  Vesuvius;  when,  in 
1748,  Pompeii  was  disencumbered  of  its  volcanic  ashes  and  cin- 
ders, and  thus  two  buried  cities  were  brought  to  light, — ^had 
history  been  quite  silent  respecting  their  existence,  would  not 
observers  say, — ^and  have  they  not  all  actually  said, — ^here  are  the 

'  Prof.  Silliman,  Jr.  has  already  shown  his  ability  to  fill  the  Professorship  his 
father  so  long  honored,  by  the  two  works  recently  published, — Firtt  Prtneijdm  o^ 
Chrmiatiy,  and  Fim  Principle  of  Phytic*  or  Naiural  PkHo9opkjft — both  admirable 
text-books  for  our  schools  and  colleges. 

'  The  following  are  the  titles  of  most  of  Professor  SUliman's  pnblioationa  i^ — 
Ameriean  Joum^  of  Science,  60  Tols.,  1818-45 :  Second  Series,  by  Silliman  and 
Dana,  still  in  progress;  25  vols,  down  to  1858:  Jovmal  of  TrwoeU  m  AmIcdmI, 
Holland,  and  Scotland,  in  1805-06,  2  toIs.:  TraveU  in  Oanada  m  1819:  Amy't 
Element*  of  Chemittry,  edited  with  notes,  3  editions:  BakewelTt  Geology,  3  editimu, 
edited  with  notes  and  appendixes :  ElemenU  of  Ghemietry,  in  the  order  of  Jtocturte 
given  in  Yale  College,  2  vols. :  Vitit  to  Europe  in  1851,  2  vols.,  six  editions. 
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works  of  man, — ^his  temples,  his  fomms,  his  amphitheatres,  his 
tomhsy  his  shops  of  traffic  and  of  arts,  his  hooses,  fiimitare,  pio- 
tnres,  and  personal  ornaments ;  here  are  his  streets,  with  their 
paTements  and  wheel-rats  worn  in  the  solid  stone,  his  coins,  his 
grinding-miUs,  his  wine,  food,  and  medicines ;  here  are  his  dun- 
geons and  stocks,  with  the  skeletons  of  the  prisoners  chained  in 
their  awinl  solitudes ;  and  here  and  there  are  the  hones  of  a  yio- 
tim  who,  although  at  liberty,  was  overtaken  bj  the  fiery  storm, 
while  others  were  quietly  buried  in  their  domestic  retreats.  The 
falling  cinders  and  ashes  copied,lLS  they  fell,  even  the  delicate  out- 
line of  female  forms,  as  well  as  the  head  and  helmet  of  a  sentinel; 
and,  having  concreted,  they  thus  remain  true  volcanic  casts,  to  be 
seen  by  remote  generations,  as  now  in  the  Museum  of  Naples. 

Because  the  soil  had  formed,  and  grass  and  trees  had  grown, 
and  successive  generations  of  men  had  unconsciously  walked, 
tiUed  the  ground,  or  built  their  houses,  over  the  entombed  cities, 
and  because  they  were  covered  by  volcanic  cinders,  ashes,  and 
projected  stones,  does  any  one  hesitate  to  admit  that  they  were 
onoe  real  cities;  that  at  the  time  of  their  destruction  they  stood 
upon  what  was  then  the  upper  surface;  that  their  streets  once 
rang  with  the  noise  of  business,  their  halls  and  theatres  with  the 
voice  of  pleasure ;  that  in  an  evil  time  they  were  overwhelmed  by 
a  volcanio  tempest  from  Vesuvius,  and  their  name  and  place  for 
more  than  seventeen  centuries  blotted  out  from  the  earth  and  for- 
gotten ?  The  tragical  story  is  legibly  perused  by  every  observer, 
and  all  alike,  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  agree  in  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn. 

To  establish  all  this,  it  is  of  no  decisive  importance  that 
■cholan  have  gleaned  here  and  there  a  fragment  from  the  Roman 
classics  to  show  that  such  cities  once  existed,  and  that  they  were 
overthrown  bv  an  eruption  in  the  year  a.d.  79,  which  gave  occa- 
sion for  the  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny,  describing  the  death  of 
hb  uncle,  the  great  naturalist,  while  observing  the  volcanic 
phenomena. 

In  such  cases,  the  coincidences  of  historical  and  other  writings, 
and  the  gleanings  of  tradition,  are  indeed  valuable  and  gratifying : 
they  are  even  of  great  utility,  not  in  proving  the  events, — ^for  of 
them  there  is  a  physical  record  that  cannot  deceive, — ^but  in  fix- 
ing the  order  and  the  time  of  the  occurrences. 

The  nature  of  the  catastrophe  is,  however,  perfectly  intelligible 
from  the  appearances  themselves,  and  needs  no  historical  confirma* 
tion.  No  man  ever  imagined  that  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
were'  ereated  where  we  now  find  their  ruins ;  no  one  hazards  the 
absurd  conjecture  that  they  are  a  Ituus  naturse;  but  all  units  in 
giving  an  explanation  consistent  alike  with  geology,  history,  and 
eonunon  sense. 
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APPLICATION   OF  THE  EVIDENCE — FOSSIL  FISHES  OF 

MOUNT  BOLCA.^ 

The  one  hundred  and  sixteen  species  of  fishes  found  in  Mount 
Bolca,  embedded  in  marly  Kmestone  and  buried  under  hiva,  in- 
form us  that  they  were  once  liying  and  actiye  beings;  before  those 
hills  were  deposited,  and  when  the  waters  stood  over  the  place 
where,  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  fishes  were  entombed ;  the 
rock  tiiat  contains  their  dry  sk^etons,  often  entirely  perfect^  was 
formed  around  them,  doubtless  in  the  state  of  a  calcareous  and 
argillaceous  sediment ;  this  calcareous  stratum,  being  not  impro- 
bably thrown  up  by  a  volcanic  heave,  first  enclosed  the  fishes,  sud- 
denly and  without  violence.  In  subsequent  periods,  it  was  itself 
overwhelmed  by  a  submarine  eruption  of  molten  volcanic  rock, 
which  congealed  over  the  fish-rock,  and,  this  being  a  very  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat,  preserved  the  entombed  fossils  from  injury.  Then, 
again,  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  calcareous  sediment  wrapped 
around  in  its  soft;  folds  another  school  of  fishes,  and  again  the 
molten  rock  flowed  over  the  calcareous  marl;  and  so  on  in  several 
successions. 

But  this  is  not  all.  This  remarkable  mountain  is  eighty  niles 
'ft'om  the  Adriatic,  the  nearest  sea,  and  it  rises  two  thonsiuid  fieet 
in  elevation  above  it.  It  is  plain,  then,  not  only  that  all  then 
deposits  were  formed  successively  beneath  a  great  sea, — ^for  the 
fishes  are  all  marine, — ^but  the  mountain,  with  the  country  to 
which  it  appertains,  has  been  devated  by  forces  existing  in  the 
earth :  it  emerged  from  the  surrounding  waters,  and^  ages  since, 
became  dry  land. 


TIMOTHY  FLINT,  1780-^1840. 

This  early  kistorian  and  scene-paiiiter  of  oar  Western  oonntrj  wa«  tK>ni  \a 
Reading,  Mauachaaetta,  in  1780,  and  graduated  at  Harrard  College  in  ISOO. 
After  deroting  two  years  to  the  study  of  theology,  he  beeame  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational  Church  in  Lunenburg,  Massachusetts,  when  he  eontlniied  till  1814. 
His  health  havhig  become  fanpaired  by  too  sedentary  pumits,  he  deemed  U  best 
to  seek  a  milder  climate,  and  In  1815  became  a  missionary  in  the  VaUey  of  the 
Mississippi  After  passing  a  winter  at  Cincinnati,  be  Journeyed  thtongh  portions 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentueky,  and  then  took  np  his  mbede  «t  St.  Gharic8»  Mis- 
souri, where  he  remained  nearly  three  years.  In  1822,  he  mnoTed  to  N«w 
Orleans,  and  the  next  year  went  to  Alexandria,  on  the  Red  Rirer,  wlnre  he  took 
charge  of  a  literary  institution.    Here  he  began  to  write  his  .Reeolhetiona  of  Tm 

1  Near  Verona,  in  Italy. 
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Tian  pamed  im  ikt  VaUmf  of  ike  Mitn^rippi,  which  WM  published  in  Boston  in 
1826,  and  oonsidered  th«n  to  be  the  most  important  eontribation  to  American 
geogiaphj  that  had  been  made.  In  the  following  year,  he  published  a  novel,  en- 
titled Frameit  Btrnum;  or,  The  Mtxiean  J^Mtriot, — a  story  of  romantic  adventure 
with  th«  Camanehes,  eonneeted  with  the  Mexican  struggle  for  independence. 
This  was  followed,  in  1828,  by  Arthir  (Xenning, — a  very  haxardous  attempt  to 
write  another  Robinson  Crusoe.  Otorgt  Maton,  the  Young  Backwoodtmtm,  fol- 
lowed, bat  without  increasing  the  author's  reputation.  The  last  of  his  novels 
was  Tka  SkoAomte  VaUey,  published  in  Cincinnati  in  1830,  the  scene  of  which 
was  laid  among  the  Indians  of  Oregon. 

In  1832,  Mr.  Flint  published,  in  Boston,  Leeturet  upon  Natural  BUtory,  Geo- 
iogj,  Chemusiry,  Ae  AppUeation  of  Steam,  and  Intereeting  Dieeoveriet  in  the  Arte. 
In  1834,  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and  became  the  editor  of  the  *' Western 
Monthly  Magaxine,"  which  he  conducted  with  much  ability,  writing  more  or  less 
for  ercffy  number,  for  three  years.  He  then  removed  to  Louisiana,  being  in 
quite  fo^le  health,  and  hoping  to  be  benefited  by  the  Southern  climate.  But  he 
was  disappointed,  and  in  May,  1840,  he  resolved  to  try  again  the  air  of  his  own 
K«w  Knglaad.  But  all  was  of  no  avail,  and  he  expired  at  Beading,  Massa- 
ebnsetts,  August  18,  1840. 

Mr.  Fliat  will  always  be  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  geographers  of  our 
oouktiy,  whose  works,  from  their  clear  and  beantifbl  descriptions  of  scenery,  and 
froos  their  pieinres  of  our  Western  wilds  and  prairies  before  they  were  trodden  by 
the  foc«  of  eivilisad  man,  will  alw^s  maintain  a  position  in  our  eariy  literature, 
and  be  read  with  interest 

INDIAN   MOUNDS. 

At  first  the  eye  mistakes  these  moands  for  hills ;  but  when  it 
Cliches  the  regularitj  of  their  breastworks  and  ditches,  it  dis- 
corers  at  onoe  that  thej  are  the  labors  of  art  and  of  men.  When 
the  evidence  of  the  senses  conyinces  ns  that  human  bones  moulder 
in  these  masses ;  when  you  dig  about  them,  and  bring  to  light 
domestic  utensils,  and  are  compelled  to  belieye  that  the  busy  tide 
of  life  once  flowed  here ;  when  you  see  at  once  that  these  races 
were  of  a  very  different  character  from  the  present  generation, — 
yoa  begin  to  inquire  if  any  tradition,  if  any  the  faintest  records, 
can  throw  any  fight  upon  these  habitations  of  men  of  another 
age.  Is  there  no  scope,  beside  these  mounds,  for  imagination  and 
for  contemplation  of  the  past  ?  The  men,  their  joys,  their  sor- 
rows, their  bones,  are  all  buried  together.  But  the  grand  features 
of  nature  remain.  There  is  tbe  b^utifnl  prairie  over  which  they 
^  strutted  through  life's  poor  play."  The  forests,  the  hills,  the 
mounds,  lift  their  heads  in  unalterable  repose,  and  Ornish  the 
same  sources  of  contemplation  to  us  that  they  did  to  those  gene- 
rations that  have  passed  away. 

These  mounds  must  date  back  to  remote  depths  in  the  olden 
time«     From  the  ages  of  the  trees  on  them^  we  can  trace  them 
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back  siK  hundred  years,  leaying  it  entirely  to  tiie  imagination  to 
descend  f\irther  into  the  depths  of  time  heyond.  And  yet^  after 
the  rains,  the  washing,  and  the  crHmbling  of  so  many  ages,  many 
of  them  are  still  twenty-five  foet  high.  Some  of  them  are  spread 
over  an  extent  of  acres.  I  have  seen,  great  and  small,  I  should 
suppose,  a  hundred.  Though  diverse  in  position  and  form,  thej 
all  have  a  uniform  character.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  in 
rich  soils  and  in  conspicuous  situations.  Those  on  the  Ohio  are 
covered  with  very  large  trees.  But  in  the  prairie  regions,  where 
I  have  seen  the  greatest  numbers,  they  are  covered  with  tall  grass, 
and  are  generally  near  beaches, — ^which  indicate  the  former  ooursea 
of  the  rivers,  in  the  finest  situations  for  present  culture ;  and  the 
greatest  population  clearly  has  been  in  those  very  positions  where 
die  most  dense  future  population  will  be. 

FA8HIOH  AND  BTTIN  vemu  INDUSTRY  AND  INDBPSNDKNCE. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  mere  idlers,  male  or  female,  can  have 
respect  enough  for  themselves  to  be  comfortable.  I  have  no  con- 
ception of  a  beautiful  woman,  or  a  fine  man,  in  whose  eye,  in 
whose  port,  in  whose  whole  expression,  this  sentiment  does  not 
iitand  embodied : — ''I  am  called  by  my  Creator  to  duties ;  I  have 
employment  on  the  earth ;  my  sterner  but  more  enduriiog  plea- 
sures are  in  discharging  my  duties." 

Compare  the  sedate  expression  of  this  sentiment  in  the  counte- 
nance of  man  or  woman,  when  it  is  known  to  stand  as  the  index 
of  character  and  the  fiiot,  with  the  superficial  gandiness  of  a 
-simple,  good-for-nothing  belle,  who  disdains  usefulness  and  em- 
ployment, whose  empire  is  a  ball-room,  and  whose  subjeols, 
dandies  as  silly  and  as  useless  as  herself.  Who,  of  the  two,  has 
most  attractions  for  a  man  of  sense  ?  The  one  a  helpmate,  a  for- 
tune in  herself,  who  can  aid  to  procure  one  if  the  husband  has  U 
not,  who  can  soothe  him  under  the  loss  of  it,  and,  what  is  more, 
-aid  him  to  regain  it ;  and  the  other  a  painted  butterfly,  for  orna- 
ment only  during  the  vernal  and  sunny  months  of  prosperity,  and 
then  not  becoming  a  chrysalis,  an  inert  moth  in  adversity,  but  a 
'Croaking,  repining,  ill-tempered  termagant,  who  can  only  reeor  to 
-the  days  of  her  short-livea  triumph,  to  embitter  the  misery,  and 
poverty,  and  hopelessness  of  a  husband,  who,  like  herself,  known 
not  to  dig,  and  is  ashamed  to  beg. 

We  are  obliged  to  antil  ourselves  of  severe  hmgnage  in  appli- 
cation to  a  deep-rooted  -malady.  We  wont  words  of  power.  We 
need  energetic  and  stem  applications.  No  country  ever  verged 
more  rapidly  towards  extravagance  and  expense.  In  a  young 
Tepublic,  like  ours,  it  is  ominous  of  any  thing  but  good.  Men  of 
'thought,  and  virtue,  and  example,  are  called  upon  to  look  to  this 
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eriL  Ye  patrician  ftmiliefl,  thai  croak,  and  compkin,  and  fore- 
bode  die  downfall  of  the  repablic,  here  is  the  origin  of  your  evils. 
loatead  of  training  yonr  son  to  waate  his  time,  aa  an  idle  young 
gentleman  st  large ;  instead  of  iacolcating  on  yonr  daughter  that 
the  iacoBOsnt  tinkling  of  a  harpsichord^  or  a  seomfnl  and  lady* 
like  toss  of  the  head,  or  dexterity  in  waltzing,  are  the  chief  requi- 
sites  to  make  her  way  in  life ;  if  you  can  find  no  better  employ- 
ment for  them,  teach  him  the  use  of  the  grubbing-hoe,  and  her  to 
make  up  garments  for  yonr  sevrants.  Train  yonr  son  and  daugh- 
ter to  an  employment,  to  frugality,  to  hold  the  high  front  and  to 
walk  the  fearless  step  (^  independence.  When  yonr  children 
hsTe  th«ee  poesessionB,  yon  may  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace  aa 
legmda  tkeir  temporal  fortunes. 

Wetlmn  JUview,  1886. 

THS  SHORES  OT  THB  OHIO. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  November.  The  weather  up  to  this 
tone  hftd  been,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  days  of  fog  and 
raiB,  delightfiiL  The  sky  baa  a  milder  and  lighter  axure  than 
that  of  the  Northern  States.  The  wide,  elean  sand-bars  stretch- 
ing for  miles  together,  and  now  and  then  a  flock  of  wild  geese, 
swam,  or  sand-hill  cranes,  and  pelicans,  stalking  along  on  them ; 
the  infinite  varietiea  of  form  of  the  towering  bluffs ;  the  new  tribes 
of  shnibe  and  plants  on  the  shores;  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the 
aeil,  eyidencing  itself  in  the  natural  as  well  as  cultiyated  vegeta- 
tion ;  in  the  hmght  and  size  of  the  com,  of  itself  alone  a  matter 
of  astonishment  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  Northern  States ;  in  the 
thrifty  aspect  of  the  young  orchards,  literally  bending  under  their 
frmt;  the  surprising  siie  and  rankness  of  the  weeds,  and,  in  the 
e^closfnres  where  cultivation  had  been  for  a  while  suspended,  the 
matted  abnndanoe  of  every  kind  of  vegetation  that  ensued, — all 
theae  circnmataiiceB  united  to  give  a  novelty  and  freshness  to  the 
seencry.  The  bottom  forests  everywhere  display  the  huge  syca- 
more, the  kinff  of  the  Western  forest,  in  all  places  an  interesting 
tree,  but  particularly  so  here,  and  in  Autumn,  when  von  see  its 
white  and  long  branches  among  its  red  and  yellow  fading  leaves. 
Yon  may  add,  that  in  all  the  trees  that  have  been  stripped  of  their 
leaven,  you  see  them  crowned  with  verdant  tufts  of  the  viscua  or 
mistletoe,  with  its  beautiful  white  berries,  and  their  trunks  en- 
twined witii  grape-vines,  some  of  them  in  size  not  much  short  of 
the  hnman  body.  To  add  to  this  union  of  pleasant  circumstances, 
there  ia  a  deUgntfhl  temperature  of  the  air,  more  easily  £elt  than 
deaeribed.  There  is  something,  too,  in  the  gentle  and  almost  im- 
pereepttble  motion,*  aa  yon  sit  on  the  deck  of  the  boat,  and  see 

1  This  WM  writlM,  of  «ovrM,  tofore  tlw  ago  ol 
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the  trees  apparently  moving  by  you,  and  new  gronpe  of  scenery 
still  opening  upon  your  eye,  together  with  the  view  of  these 
ancient  and  magnificent  forests  which  the  axe  has  not  yet  de- 
spoiled, the  broad  and  beautiful  river,  the  earth  and  the  sky, 
which  render  such  a  trip  at  this  season  the  very  element  of 
poetry. 

THE  INDIAN  BELLE  AND  BEAU. 

As  regards  the  vanity  of  the  Indian,  we  have  not  often  had  the 
fortune  to  contemplate  a  young  squaw  at  her  toilet ;  but,  from  the 
studied  arraDgement  of  her  cidico  jacket,  Avm  the  glaring  circles 
of  vermilion  on  her  plump  and  circular  face,  from  the  artificial 
manner  in  which  her  hair,  of  intense  black,  is  clubbed  in  a  coil 
of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  wrist,  from  the  long  time  it  takes  her 
to  complete  these  arrangements,  from  the  manner  in  which  she 
minces  and  ambles,  and  plays  off  her  prettiest  airs,  after  she  has 
put  on  all  her  charms,  we  should  clearly  infer  that  dress  and  per- 
sonal ornament  occupy  the  same  portion  of  her  thoughts  thai 
they  do  of  the  fashionable  woman  of  civilized  society.  In  regions 
contiguous  to  the  whites,  the  squaws  have  generally  a  calico  shirt 
of  the  finest  colors. 

A  young  Indian  warrior  is  notoriously  the  most  thorough- 
going beau  in  the  world.  Bond  Street  and  Broadway  furnish  no 
subjects  that  will  undergo  as  much  crimping  and  confinement,  to 
appear  in  full  dress.  We  are  confident  that  we  have  observed 
such  a  character,  constantly  occupied  vrith  his  paints  and  his 
pocket-glass,  three  full  hours,  lajring  on  his  colors,  and  arranging 
his  tresses,  and  contemplating,  irom  time  to  time,  with  visible 
satisfaction,  the  progress  of  his  growing  attractions.  When  he 
has  finished,  the  proud  triumph  of  irresistible  charms  is  in  his 
eye.  The  chiefs  and  warriors,  in  full  dress,  have  one,  two,  or 
three  broad  clasps  of  silver  about  their  arms ;  generally  jewels  in 
their  ears,  and  often  in  their  noses ;  and  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  see  a  thin,  circular  piece  of  silver,  of  the  sise  of  a  dollar, 
depending  from  the  nose,  a  little  below  the  upper  lip. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  influence  of  fashion :  this  orna- 
ment, so  painiully  inconvenient  as  it  evidently  is  to  them,  and  so 
horridly  ugly  and  disfiguring,  seems  to  be  the  utmost  finish  of 
Indian  taste.  Painted  porcupine-quills  are  twisted  in  their  hur. 
Tails  of  animals  hang  from  their  hair  behind.  A  necklace  of 
bear's  or  alligator's  teeth,  or  of  claws  of  the  bald  eagle,  hangs 
loosely  down,  with  an  interior  and  smaller  circle  of  large  red 
beads;  or,  in  default  of  them,  a  rosary  of  red  hawthorns  sur- 
rounds the  neck.  From  the  knees  to  the  feet,  the  legs  are  orna- 
mented with  great  numbers  of  little,  perforated,  cvlindrical  pieces 
of  silver  or  brass,  that  emit  a  simultaneous  tinkle  as  the  person 
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walks.  Tf  to  all  this  he  add  an  American  hat,  and  a  soldier's 
coat  of  bine,  faced  with  red,  over  the  customary  calico  shirt  of 
the  gaudiest  colors  that  can  be  found,  he  lifts  his  feet  high^  and 
steps  firmly  on  the  ground,  to  give  his  tinklers  an  uniform  and 
fall  sound,  and  apparently  considers  his  appearance  with  as  much 
complacency  as  the  human  bosom  can  be  supposed  to  feel.  This 
is  a  Tery  curtailed  view  of  an  Indian  beau;  but  every  reader 
competent  to  judge  will  admit  its  fidelity,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  the 
descriptioD  of  a  young  Indian  warrior  when  prepared  to  take  part 
in  a  public  dance. 
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*IhoQ  liTMt  in  the  life  of  «II  good  things; 

Wbftt  words  than  qakmt  for  Wnedom  Bhdl  not  die; 
Than  sleepeat  not,  for  now  thy  lore  hath  wings 
To  MMU-  where  henoe  thy  hope  oonld  hardly  fly. 

*'Var«welI,  good  man,  good  angel  now  I  this  hand 
So<Mi,  like  thine  own,  ihall  lose  Itv  cunning  too; 
Soon  ehaU  thk  aoul,  Ufce  thine,  bewilder'd  stand, 
Then  leap  to  thread  the  free  nnfathom'd  bine. 

"  When  that  day  comca,  oh,  may  this  hand  grow  eold, 
Bnsy,  like  thine,  for  frwadom  and  the  ri^tl 
Oh,  may  this  sool,  like  thine,  be  ever  bold 
To  boe  dark  slaTery's  encroaching  blight  I" 

Jaxb  RufsiLL  LownL 

Wnjx^if  Ellbrt  CHAHirura  wm  bora  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  April  7, 1780. 
bJther  ww  William  Cha&ning,  Esq.,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  his  mother  was 
tJM  daughter  of  William  Ellexy,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
p— >if— i^i  He  gradnated  at  Harrard  Unirersity  in  1708,  with  the  highest  honors 
of  the  iaatHation,  and,  after  leaving  college,  pnrsued  the  study  of  theology. 
He  beeame  distingiiislied  as  a  preacher,  and  at  nearly  the  same  time  receired  an 
iaritation  from  two  religions  societies  in  Boston  to  setUe  with  them  as  their 
pastor.  Bb  accepted  the  caU  from  the  ohnrcb  in  Federal  Street,  which  was  then 
the  ffw^iW  and  weaker  of  the  two  j  and  his  ordination  took  place  on  the  Ist  of 

The  society  rapidly  increased  under  his  charge,  his  reputation  and  influence  in 

tlM  eommnnity  became  marked  and  extensive,  and  his  assistance  was  soon  eagerly 

sooglit  m  a  broader  sphere  of  exertion  and  usefulness.    In  1812,  he  was  appointed 

**  Deztfer  Leetorer  on  Biblical  Criticism"  in  Harrard  University ;  but  the  state  of 

Ins  health  did  not  allow  him  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  the  ofBoe,  and  he  resigned 

it  the  following  year.    He  was  then  chosen  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  the 

college,  and  held  a  seat  in  this  board  till  1826.    In  1820,  the  honorary  degree 

ef  D.B.  was  conferred  on  him.    In  1822,  he  Tisited  Europe  for  bis  health,  which 

aomewhat  improved  by  the  yoysge;  but  a  feeble  constitution  and  liability  to 

prored  great  impediments  to  bis  labors  through  his  life,  and  it  is  astonish- 

faur  how  much,  with  soeh  drawbacks,  he  really  accomplished. 

21 
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In  1830,  when  the  anti-alaToiy  feeling  began  to  take  more  ontward  form  in 
Boston,  Dr.  Channing'B  Bympathies  were  warmly  with  it,  though  bo  did  not  then 
join  the  ranks  of  the  "  abolitionista,"  technically  so  called.  His  interest  in  the 
subject^  however,  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  in  1831  he  published  his 
work  on  slavery,  which  showed  that  his  whole  heart  was  in  the  great  cause  uf 
humanity.'  In  October,  1834,  he  preached  a  sermon  to  his  people  upon  the  mob 
violence  exerted  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  other  cities 
in  the  country,  against  the  friends  of  liberty.  In  ]837|  he  addressed  his  cele- 
brated Lettera  to  Henry  Clay  against  that  nefarious  plot  to  extend  the  area  of 
slavery, — ^the  annexation  of  Texas.  In  1840,  he  reviewed  Joseph  John  Ovmey'9 
Letten  on  Wett  India  EmaneipaJtion ;  and  in  1842,  he  delivered  an  address  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  held  August  1,  at 
Lenox,  Massachusetts.  This  was  his  last  publio  address.  His  health  had  been 
very  feeble  for  a  long  time,  and,  being  taken  with  typhus  fever,  his  ezhanstad 
frame  sunk  under  it,  and  he  died  October  2,  1842.  His  end  was  oalm  and  peaoe> 
fill.  Sustained  by  the  consolations  of  religion,  he  met,  undismayed,  his  summons 
into  the  future  world,  assured  of  a  happy  immortality. 

Of  the  moral  purity  of  Dr.  Chaaning's  ohu'aoter,  it  is  scaroely  possible  to  apeak 
too  highly.  In  every  relation  of  life,  he  deserved  unqualified  praise.  His  con- 
duct was  a  daily  exhibition  of  the  oharaoteristio  evangelical  virtues, — ^purity  of 
hearty  ardent  love  to  God,  habitual  obedience  to  his  will,  benevolenoe  to  man,  and 
those  amiable  qualities  which  shed  a  constant  sunshine  through  the  breast  of  their 
possessor,  and  strongly  endeared  him  to  all  within  the  circle  of  his  friendship  and 
acquaintance.  In  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  he  tdok  a  deep  and  earnest  interest 
in  the  cause  of  Freedom,  at  a  time  when  such  a  position  was  uniformly  attended, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  coldness  or  loss  of  friends,  by  obloquy,  re- 
proach, misrepresentation,  ostracism  from  accustomed  social  circles,  and,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  by  mobs  and  personal  violence.' 

Dr.  Ghonning's  numerous  contributions  to  the  "  Christian  Examiner"  and  other 
reviews,  together  with  his  sermons,  addresses,  and  miscellaneous  works,  hare  been 


1  "  There  is  one  word  that  covers  every  cause  to  which  Channing  devoted  his 
talents  and  his  heart,  and  Uiat  word  is  Fbbkboh.  Liberty  is  the  key  of  his  re- 
ligious, his  political,  his  philanthropic  principles.  Free  the  slave,  free  the  serf, 
free  the  ignorant,  free  the  sinful.  Let  there  be  no  chains  upon  the  conscience,  the 
intellect,  the  pursuits,  or  the  persons  of  men.  Free  agency  is  the  prime  distinc- 
tion and  privilege  of  humanity.  It  is  the  first  necessity  of  a  moral  being.  Bztin- 
guish  freedom,  and  you  extinguish  humanity.  Tyranny  is  spiritual  mnidfir,  ai 
sin  is  moral  Buicide."-*-2?McourM  of  Rev,  Henry  W*  BeUow»f  D.J), 

'  Though  of  a  frame  so  attenuated  and  feeble  that  one  might  fear  that  the  very 
wind  would  blow  him  away,  he  had  a  high  and  dauntless  soul, — ^a  moral  courage 
that  shone  most  illustrious  when  such  qualities  were  most  needed ;  and  when,  in 
November,  1837,  the  news  of  the  murder  of  Owen  P.  Lovi^oy,  in  Alton,  Dlinois, 
for  defending  his  free  press,  reached  Boston,  he  headed  a  petition  to  the  civil 
authorities  for  the  use  of  Fanenil  Hall  for  a  meeting  of  citixcns,  to  express  their 
disapprobation  of  such  deeds  of  lawless  violence.  It  is  commentary  enough  upon 
the  character  of  soul  required  at  that  time  to  head  such  a  petition,  to  say  that,  even 
with  the  name  of  Channing  in  the  most  conspicuous  position,  it  was  refused.  Men 
who  thus  stand  out  boldly  for  the  right,  regardless  of  consequences,  deserve  to  be 
held  up  as  an  example  fur  imitation  to  all  coming  generations. 
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eoHeetBd  and  paVHshed  in  rixvoIamMybybifl  nephew, 'William  E.  Channing,  which 
hare  paoed  tfaroagh  nameroofl  editions.  Among  the  most  admired  of  bis  general 
writiiig*  are  hia  Remarka  on  the  Ckaractier  and  Writing*  of  John  Milton;  on  Boncu- 
faru  ;  oa  Fmdam  ;  aod  on  8e{f'0uitnr€,  Of  the  last  it  has  been  jastly  said,  that 
*  Its  dinet  appeal  to  whatorer  of  ehanMstar  or  maalineoa  there  may  be  in  th* 
jvmng,  la  alntoat  invriftihlo.'' 

THE  PURIFYING  INFLUENCE  OF  POETRY. 

We  befiere  tliat  poetry,  far  from  injuring  society,  is  one  of  the 
great  instruments  of  its  refinement  and  exaltation.  It  lifts  the 
mind  above  ordinary  life,  gives  it  a  respite  from  depressing  cares, 
and  awakens  the  consciousness  of  its  affinity  with  what  is  pure  and 
noble.  In  its  legitimate  and  highest  efforts,  it  has  the  same  ten- 
dency and  aim  with  Christianity, — ^that  is,  to  spiritualize  our 
nature.  True,  poetry  has  been  made  the  instrument  of  vice,  the 
pander  of  bad  passions ;  but  when  genius  thus  stoops,  it  dims  its 
fires,  and  parts  with  much  of  its  power ;  and  even  when  poetry  is 
enslaved  to  licentiousness  and  misanthropy,  she  cannot  wholly  for- 
get her  tme  vocation.  Strains  of  pure  feeling,  touches  of  tender- 
ness, images  of  innocent  happiness,  sympathies  with  what  is  good 
in  our  nature,  bursts  of  scorn  or  indignation  at  the  hollowness  of 
the  world,  passages  true  to  our  moraJ  nature,  often  escape  in  an 
immoral  work,  and  show  us  how  hard  it  is  for  a  gifted  spirit  to 
divorce  itself  wholly  from  what  b  good.  Poetry  has  a  natural 
alliance  with  our  best  affections.  It  delights  in  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  outward  nature  and  of  the  soul.  It  indeed  portrays 
with  terrible  energy  the  excesses  of  the  passions ;  but  they  are 
paj»ions  which  show  a  mighty  nature,  which  are  full  of  power, 
which  command  awe,  and  excite  a  deep  though  shuddering  sym- 
pathy. Its  great  tendency  and  purpose  is  to  carry  the  mind  be- 
yond and  alwve  the  beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks  of  ordinary  life ; 
to  lift  it  into  a  purer  element,  and  to  breathe  into  it  more  pro- 
found and  generous  emotion.  It  reveals  to  us  the  loveliness  of 
nature,  brings  back  the  freshness  of  youthful  feeling,  revives  the 
relish  of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  unquenched  the  enthusiasm 
which  warmed  the  spring-time  of  our  being,  refines  youthful  love, 
strenglhens  our  interest  in  human  nature  by  vivid  delineations  of 
its  tenderest  and  loftiest  feelings,  spreads  our  sympathies  over  all 
elasises  of  society,  knita  us  by  new  ties  with  univereal  being,  and, 
through  the  brightness  of  its  prophetic  visions,  helps  faith  to  lay 
hold  on  the  future  life. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  objected  to  poetry  that  it  gives  wrong 
views  and  excites  false  expectations  of  life,  peoples  the  mind  with 
shadows  and  illusions,  and  builds  up  imagination  on  the  ruins  of 
wisdom.     That  there  is  a  wisdom  against  which  poetry  wars — ^the 
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wisdom  of  the  senses,  which  makes  physical  comfort  and  gratifica- 
tion the  supreme  good,  and  wealth  the  chief  interest  of  life — we 
do  not  deny ;  nor  do  we  deem  it  the  least  service  which  poetry 
renders  to  mankind,  that  it  redeems  them  from  the  thraldom  of 
this  earth-hom  prudence.  But,  passing  oyer  this  topic,  we  would 
observe  that  the  complaint  against  poetry,  as  abounding  in  illusion 
and  deception,  is,  in  the  main,  groundless.  In  many  poems  there 
is  more  of  truth  than  in  many  histories  and  philosophic  theories. 
The  fictions  of  genius  are  often  the  vehicles  of  the  sublimest  veri- 
ties, and  its  flashes  often  open  new  regions  of  thought,  and  throw 
new  light  on  the  mysteries  of  our  being.  In  poetry,  the  letter  is 
falsehood,  but  the  spirit  is  oft;en  profoundest  wisdom.  And  if 
truth  thus  dwells  in  the  boldest  fictions  of  the  poet,  much  more 
may  it  be  expected  in  his  delineations  of  life;  for  the  present  life, 
which  is  the  first  stage  of  the  immortal  mind,  abounds  in  the 
materials  of  poetry,  and  it  is  the  highest  office  of  the  bard  to  de- 
tect this  divine  element  among  the  grosser  pleasures  and  labors  of 
our  earthly  being.  The  present  life  is  not  wholly  prosaic,  precise, 
tame,  and  finite.  To  the  gifted  eye  it  abounds  in  the  poetic.  The 
affections  which  spread  beyond  ourselves,  and  stretch  far  into 
futurity }  the  workings  of  mighty  passions,  which  seem  to  arm  the 
soul  with  an  almost  superhuman  energy ;  the  innocent  and  irre- 
pressible joy  of  infancy ;  the  bloom,  and  buoyancy,  and  dazzling 
hopes  of  youth ;  the  throbbings  of  the  heart  when  it  first  wakes  to 
love,  and  dreams  of  a  happiness  too  vast  for  earth ;  woman,  with 
her  beauty,  and  grace,  and  gentleness,  and  fulness  of  feeling,  and 
depth  of  affection,  and  her  blushes  of  purity,  and  the  tones  and 
looks  which  only  a  mother's  heart  can  inspire, — ^these  are  all 
poetical.  It  is  not  true  that  the  poet  paints  a  life  which  does 
not  exist.  He  only  extracts  and  concentrates,  as  it  were,  life's 
ethereal  essence,  arrests  and  condenses  its  volatile  fragrance, 
brings  together  its  scattered  beauties,  and  prolongs  its  more  re- 
fined but  evanescent  joys ;  and  in  this  he  does  well ;  for  it  is  good 
to  feel  that  life  is  not  wholly  usurped  by  cares  for  subsistence  and 
physical  gratifications,  but  admits,  in  measures  which  may  be  in- 
definitely enlarged,  sentiments  and  delights  worthy  of  a  highei| 
being.  This  power  of  poetry  to  refine  our  views  of  Hfe  and  happi* 
nesB  is  more  and  more  needed  as  society  advances.  It  is  needed 
to  withstand  the  encroachments  of  heartless  and  artificial  manners, 
which  make  civilization  so  tame  and  uninteresting.  It  is  needed 
to  counteract  the  tendency  of  physical  science,  which — ^being  now 
sought,  not,  as  formerly,  for  intellectual  gratification,  but  for 
multiplying  bodily  comforts — requires  a  new  development  of 
imagination,  taste,  and  poetry,  to  preserve  men  from  sinking  into 
an  earthly,  material,  epicurean  life. 
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BOOKS. 

In  the  best  books,  great  men  talk  to  ns,  give  us  their  most  pre- 
cious thoughts,  aod  pour  their  souls  into  ours.  God  be  thanked 
for  books  I  They  are  the  Yoices  of  the  dbtant  and  the  dead,  and 
make  us  heira  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past  ages.  Books  are  the 
true  lerellers.  They  give  to  all  who  will  faithfully  use  them  the 
society,  the  spiritual  presence,  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race. 
No  matter  how  poor  I  am, — ^no  matter  though  the  prosperous  of 
my  own  dme  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling, — ^if  the  sacred 
writers  will  enter  and  take  up  their  abode  under  my  roof,  if  Mil- 
ton will  cross  my  threshold  to  sing  to  me  of  Paradise,  and  Shak- 
Rpeare  to  open  to  me  the  worlds  of  imagination  and  the  workings 
of  the  hnman  heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich  me  with  his  practical 
wisdom, — ^I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  companionship, 
and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man,  though  excluded  from  what 
is  called  the  best  society  in  the  place  where  I  live. 

THE   MO&AL  DIGNITT  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROFESSIo'N. 

One  of  the  surest  signs  of  the  regeneration  of  society  will  be  the 
elevation  of  the  art  of  teaching  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  com- 
munity. When  a  people  shall  learn  that  its  greatest  benefactors 
aod  most  important  members  arc  men  devoted  to  the  liberal  in- 
struction of  all  its  classes,  to  the  work  of  raising  to  life  its  buried 
intellect,  it  will  have  opened  to  itself  the  path  of  true  glory. 

There  is  no  office  higher  than  that  of  a  teacher  of  youth ;  for 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  precious  as  the  mind,  soul,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  child.  No  office  should  be  regarded  with  greater 
respect.^  The  first  minds  in  the  community  should  be  encou- 
rmged  to  SMnme  it.  Parents  should  do  all  but  impoverish  them- 
selves, to  induce  such  to  become  the  guardians  and  guides  of 
their  children.  To  this  good  all  their  show  and  luxury  should 
be  sacrificed. 

Here  they  shoold  be  lavish,  whilst  they  straiten  themselves  in 
every  thing  else.  They  should  wear  the  cheapest  clothes,  live  on 
the  plainest  food,  if  they  can  in  no  other  way  secure  to  their  fami- 
liee  the  beet  instruction.  They  should  have  no  anxiety  to  accumu- 
late property  for  their  children,  provided  they  can  place  them 
under  influences  which  will  awaken  their  faculties,  inspire  them 
with  pure  and  high  principles,  and  fit  them  to  bear  a  manly,  use- 
ful, and  honorable  part  in  the  world.     No  language  can  express 


*  **  The  expression  of  gratitude  is  a  Tirtne  and  a  pleasure :  a  liberal  mind  will 
d«li|pht  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  its  parents ;  and  the  teachers  of  science  are 
Um  parents  of  the  mind." — Gibbon. 
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the  cruelty  or  folly  of  that  economy  which,  to  leave  a  fortooe  to  a 
child,  starves  his  intellect^  impoverishes  his  heart. 

MILTON  AND  JOHNSON. 

We  have  enlarged  on  Milton's  character,  not  only  from  the 
pleasure  of  paying  that  sacred  debt  which  the  mind  owes  to  him 
who  has  quickened  and  delighted  it,  but  from  an  apprehension 
that  Milton  has  not  yet  reaped  his  due  harvest  of  esteem  and 
veneration.  The  mists  which  the  prejudices  and  bigotry  of  John- 
son spread  over  his  bright  name,  are  not  yet  wholly  scattered, 
though  fast  passing  away.  We  wish  not  to  disparage  Johnson. 
We  could  find  no  pleasure  in  sacrificing  one  great  man  to  the 
manes  of  another.  But  we  owe  it  to  Milton  and  to  other  illus- 
trious names  to  say  that  Johnson  has  failed  of  the  highest  end  of 
biography,  which  is  to  give  immortali^  to  virtue,  and  to  call  forth 
fervent  admiration  towards  those  who  have  shed  splendor  on  past 
ages.  We  acquit  Johnson,  however,  of  intentional  misrepresenta- 
tion. He  did  not,  and  could  not,  appreciate  Milton.  We  doubt 
whether  two  other  minds,  having  so  little  in  common  as  those  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  can  be  found  in  the  higher  walks  of 
literature.  Johnson  was  great  in  his  own  sphere,  but  that  sphere 
was  comparatively  <'  of  the  earth,"  whilst  Milton's  was  only  infe- 
rior to  that  of  angels.  It  was  customary,  in  the  day  of  John- 
son's glory,  to  call  him  a  giant,  to  class  him  with  a  mighty  but 
still  an  earth-born  race.  Milton  we  should  rank  among  seraphs. 
Johnson's  mind  acted  chiefly  on  nuin's  actual  condition,  on  the 
realities  of  life,  on  the  springs  of  human  action,  on  the  passions 
which  now  agitate  society,  and  he  seems  hardly  to  have  dreamed 
of  a  higher  state  of  the  human  mind  than  was  then  exhibited. 
Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  burned  with  a  deep  yet  calm  love  of 
moral  grandeur  and  celestial  purity.  He  thought,  not  so  much 
of  what  man  is,  as  of  what  he  might  become.  His  own  mind  was 
a  revelation  to  him  of  a  higher  condition  of  humanity,  and  to 
promote  this  he  thirsted  and  toiled  for  freedom,  as  the  element 
for  the  growth  and  improvement  of  his  nature.  In  religion, 
Johnson  was  gloomy  and  inclined  to  superstition,  and  on  the  sub- 
ject of  government  leaned  towards  absolute  power;  and  the  idea 
of  reforming  either  never  entered  his  mind  but  to  disturb  and 
provoke  it.  The  church  and  the  civil  polity  under  which  he 
lived  seemed  to  him  perfect,  unless  he  may  have  thought  that  the 
former  would  be  improved  by  a  larger  inftision  of  Komish  rites 
and  doctrines,  and  the  latter  by  an  enlargement  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. Hence  a  tame  acquiescence  in  the  present  forms  of 
religion  and  government  marks  his  works.  Hence  we  find  so 
little  in  his   writings  which  is  electric  and  soul- kindling,  and 
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which  gives  the  reader  a  oonsciousness  of  being  made  for  a  state 
of  loftier  thought  and  feeling  than  the  present.  Milton's  whole 
soul,  on  the  contrary,  revolted  against  the  maxims  of  legitimacy, 
hereditary  faith,  and  servile  reverence  for  established  power.  He 
could  not  brook  the  bondage  to  which  men  had  bowed  for  ages. 
*"*"  Refomuition"  was  the  first  word  of  public  warning  which  broke 
from  his  youthiiil  lips,  and  the  hope  of  it  was  the  solace  of  his 
declining  years.  The  difference  between  Milton  and  Johnson 
may  be  traced,  not  only  in  these  great  features  of  mind,  but  in^ 
their  whole  characters.  Milton  was  refined  and  spiritual  in  his 
habite,  temperate  almost  to  abstemiousness,  and  refreshed  himself 
afler  intellectual  effort  by  music.  Johnson  inclined  to  more 
sensual  delights.  Milton  was  exquisitely  alive  to  the  outward 
creation,  to  sounds,  motions,  and  forms,  to  natural  beauty  and 
grandeur.  Johnson,  through  defect  of  physical  organization,  if 
not  through  deeper  deficiency,  had  little  susceptibility  of  these 
pure  and  delicate  pleasures,  and  would  not  have  exchanged  the 
Strand  for  the  vale  of  Tempe  or  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 
How  could  Johnson  be  just  to  Milton  f 

CHRISTIANITY  THE  GREAT  EBfANCIPATOR. 

I  pan  to  another  topic  suggested  byMr.  Gumey's  book.  What 
is  it^  let  me  ask,  which  has  freed  the  West  India  slave,  and  is  now 
raiaing  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  man  ?  The  answer  is  most  cheer- 
ing. The  great  emancipator  has  been  Christianity.  Policy,  in- 
terest, state-craft,  church-craft,  the  low  motives  which  have 
originated  other  revolutions,  have  not  worked  here.  From  the 
times  of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  down  to  the  present  day,  the 
friends  of  the  slave,  who  have  pleaded  his  cause  and  broken  his 
cbiuns,  have  been  Christians;  and  it  is  from  Christ,  the  divine 
philanthropist,  from  the  inspiration  of  his  cross,  that  they  have 
gathered  faith,  hope,  and  love  for  the  conflict.  This  illustration 
of  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christianity  is  a  bright  addition  to  the 
evidences  of  its  truth.  We  have  here  the  miracle  of  a  great 
nation,  rising  in  its  strength,  not  for  conquest,  not  to  assert  its 
own  rights,  but  to  free  and  elevate  the  most  despised  and  injured 
race  on  earth ;  and  as  this  stands  alone  in  human  history,  so  it 
recalls  to  us  those  wonderful  works  of  mercy  and  power  by  which 
the  divinity  of  our  religion  was  at  first  confirmed. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  am  compelled  to  turn  to  the 
contrast  between  religion  in  England  and  religion  in  America. 
There  it  vindicates  the  cause  of  the  oppressed ;  here  it  rivets  the 
chain  and  hardens  the  heart  of  the  oppressor.  At  the  South, 
what  is  the  Christian  ministry  doing  for  the  slave?  Teaching 
the  rightfulness  of  his  yoke,  joining  in  the  cry  against  the  men 
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who  plead  for  his  freedom,  giving  the  sanction  of  God's  name  to 
the  greatest  offence  against  his  children.  This  is  the  saddest 
view  presented  hj  the  conflict  with  slavery.  The  very  men 
whose  office  it  is  to  plead  against  all  wrong,  to  enforce  the  obligi^ 
tion  of  impartial,  inflexible  jostioe,  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  uni- 
versal brotherly  love,  to  resist  at  all  hazards  the  spirit  and  evil 
customs  of  the  world,  to  live  and  to  die  under  the  banner  of 
Christian  truth,  have  enlisted  under  the  standard  of  slaveiy. 

Review  of  Oumey'e  Lettere,  1840. 

OHARACTER  OF  THE  NEQRO  RACE. 

I  pass  to  another  topic  suggested  by  Mr.  Gnrney's  book. 
According  to  this,  and  all  the  books  written  on  the  subject,  eman- 
cipation has  borne  a  singular  testimony  to  the  noble  elements  of 
the  negro  character.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  race 
would  have  borne  this  trial  as  well  as  they.  Before  the  day  of 
freedom  came,  the  West  Indies  and  this  country  foreboded  fearful 
consequences  from  the  sudden  transition  of  such  a  multitude  from 
bondage  to  liberty.  Revenge,  massacre,  unbridled  lust,  were  to 
usher  in  the  grand  festival  of  emancipation,  which  was  to  end  in 
the  breaking  out  of  a  new  Pandemonium  on  earth.  Instead  of 
this,  the  holy  day  of  liberty  was  welcomed  by  shouts  and  tears  of 
gratitude.  The  liberated  negroes  did  not  hasten,  as  Saxon  serfs 
in  like  circumstances  might  have  done,  to  haunts  of  intoxication, 
but  to  the  house  of  God.  Their  rude  churches  were  thronged. 
Their  joy  found  utterance  in  prayers  and  hymns.  History  con- 
tains  no  record  more  touching  than  the  account  of  the  religious, 
tender  thankfulness  which  this  vast  boon  awakened  in  the  negro 
breast.  And  what  followed  f  Was  this  beautiful  emotion  an 
evanescent  transport,  soon  to  give  way  to  ferocity  and  vengeance  f 
It  was  natural  for  masters,  who  had  inflicted  causeless  stripes,  and 
filled  the  cup  of  the  slaves  with  bitterness,  to  fear  their  rage  after 
liberation.  But  the  overwhehning  joy  of  freedom  having  sub- 
sided, they  returned  to  labor.  Not  even  a  blow  was  struck  in  the 
excitement  of  that  vast  change.  No  violation  of  the  peace  re- 
quired the  interposition  of  the  magistrate.  The  new  relation  was 
Assumed  easily,  quietly,  without  an  act  of  violence ;  and,  since  thai 
time,  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  how  much  have  they  accom- 
pliBhed  1  Beautiful  villages  have  grown  up,  little  freeholds  have 
been  purchased,  the  marriage  tie  has  become  sacred,  the  child  is 
educated,  crime  has  diminished,  there  are  islands  where  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  young  are  trained  in  schools  than  among  the 
whites  of  the  slave  States.  I  ask  whether  any  other  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  would  have  received  and  used  the  infinite 
blessing  of  liberty  so  well.  i^Mf. 
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EVERY   MAN  GREAT. 

Eyerj  nuin,  in  every  condition,  is  great.  It  is  only  onr  own 
diseased  sight  which  makes  him  little.  A  man  is  great  as  a  man, 
be  he  where  or  what  he  may.  The  grandeur  of  his  nature  turns 
to  insignificance  all  outward  distinctions.  His  powers  of  intellect, 
of  oomscience,  of  love,  of  knowing  God,  of  perceiving  the  heauti- 
fal,  of  acting  on  his  own  mind,  on  outward  nature,  and  on  his 
fellow-creaturesy — these  are  glorious  prerogatives.  Through  the 
vulgar  error  of  undervaluing  what  is  common,  we  are  apt,  indeed, 
to  pass  these  by  as  of  little  worth.  But^  as  in  the  outward  crea- 
tion, BO  in  the  soul,  the  common  is  the  most  precious.  Science 
and  art  may  invent  splendid  modes  of  illuminating  the  apartments 
of  the  opulent;  but  these  are  aU  poor  and  worthless,  compared 
with  the  common  light  which  the  sun  sends  into  all  our  windows, 
which  he  pours  freely,  impartially,  over  hill  and  valley,  which 
kindles  daily  the  eastern  and  western  sky :  and  so  the  common 
lights  of  reason,  and  conscience,  and  love,  are  of  more  worth  and 
dignity  than  the  rare  endowments  which  give  celebrity  to  a  few. 
Let  us  not  disparage  that  nature  which  is  common  to  all  men ;  for 
no  thought  can  measure  its  grandeur.  It  is  the  image  of  God,  the 
image  even  of  his  infinity,  for  no  limits  can  be  set  to  its  unfolding. 
He  who  possesses  the  divine  powers  of  the  soul  is  a  great  being, 
be  his  place  what  it  may.  You  may  clothe  him  with  rags,  may 
immure  him  in  a  dungeon,  may  chain  him  to  slavish  tasks.  But 
he  is  still  great.  You  may  shut  him  out  of  your  houses;  but  God 
opesa  to  him  heavenly  mansions.  He  makes  no  show,  indeed,  in 
the  streets  of  a  splendid  city ;  but  a  clear  thought,  a  pure  affec- 
tion, a  resolute  act  of  a  virtuous  will,  have  a  dignity  of  quite 
another  kind,  and  &r  higher  than  accumulations  of  brick,  and 
granite,  and  plaster,  and  stucco,  however  cunningly  put  together. 

The  truly  great  are  to  be  found  everywhere ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
aay  in  what  condition  they  spring  up  most  plentifuUv.  Real  great- 
ness has  nothing  to  do  with  a  man's  sphere.  It  does  not  lie  in 
the  magnitude  of  his  outward  agency,  in  the  extent  of  the  effects 
which  he  produces.  The  greatest  men  may  do  comparatively  little 
abroad.  Perhaps  the  greatest  in  our  city  at  this  moment  are 
bnried  in  obscurity.  Grandeur  of  character  lies  wholly  in  force 
of  soul, — that  is,  in  the  force  of  thought,  moral  principle,  and  love; 
and  this  may  be  found  in  the  humblest  condition  of  life.  A  man 
brought  up  to  an  obscure  trade,  and  hemmed  in  by  the  wants  of  a 
growing  family,  may,  in  his  narrow  sphere,  perceive  more  clearly, 
discriminate  more  keenly,  weigh  evidence  more  wisely,  seize  on 
the  right  means  more  decisively,  and  have  more  presence  of  mind 
in  difficulty,  than  another  who  has  accumulated  vast  stores  of 
knowledge  by  laborious  study ;  and  he  has  more  of  intellectual 
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greatness.  Many  a  man,  who  lias  gone  but  a  few  miles  from  home, 
understands  human  nature  better,  detects  motives  and  weighs  cha- 
racter more  sagaciously,  than  another  who  has  travelled  over  the 
known  world,  and  made  a  name  by  his  reports  of  different  coun- 
tries. It  is  force  of  thought  which  measures  intellectual,  and  so  it 
is  force  of  principle  which  measures  moral,  greatness, — ^that  highest 
of  human  endowments,  that  brightest  manifestation  of  the  Divinity. 
The  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses  the  Right  with  invincible  re- 
solution, who  resists  the  sorest  temptations  from  within  and  with- 
out, who  bears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheer^lly,  who  is  calmest  in 
storms  and  most  fearless  under  menace  and  frowns,  whose  reliance 
on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God,  is  most  unfaltering.  I  believe  this 
greatness  to  be  most  common  among  the  multitude,  whose  names 
are  never  heard.  Among  common  people  will  be  found  more  of 
hardship  borne  man^lly,  more  of  unvarnished  truth,  more  of  re- 
ligious trust,  more  of  that  generosity  which  gives  what  the  giver 
needs  himself,  and  more  of  a  wise  estimate  of  life  and  death,  than 
among  the  more  prosperous.  In  these  remarks  you  will  see  why 
I  feel  and  express  a  deep  interest  in  the  obscure, — ^in  the  mass  of 
men.  The  distinctions  of  society  vanish  before  the  light  of  these 
truths.  I  attach  myself  to  the  multitude,  not  because  they  are 
voters  and  have  political  power,  but  because  they  are  men,  and 
have  within  their  reach  the  most  glorious  prises  of  humanity. 

Addrest  on  Self-OuUure. 


GULIAN  C.  VBRPLANCK. 

OuuAH  GaoiniBLiH  Ybrplavck  Is,  u  his  name  indioates,  of  Germui  deseeni; 
yet  he  remarki,  in  one  of  his  addresies,  "  I  cannot  bat  remomber  that  I  hare  New 
Bngland  blood  in  my  veins ;  thai  many  of  my  happiest  yonthf\il  days  were  passed 
in  her  TiUages."  He  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  Tork  abovt  the  year  1781 ; 
graduated  at  Colombia  College  in  1801,  studied  law,  and  then  went  abroad,  and 
passed  sereral  years  in  Qreat  Britain  and  on  the  continent  On  his  return,  he 
became  interested  in  politics,  and  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  He  had 
very  early  a  reputation  for  scholarship  and  taste,  but  published  nothing  under  his 
own  name  till  1818,  when  he  delivered  an  address  before  the  New  York  Historical 
Booiety,  which  soon  passed  through  several  editions.  In  1822,  he  accepted  the 
Professorship  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  New  Tork ;  and  two  years  after  published  ^Moyt 
on  the  Nature  and  Ueee  of  ike  Variout  Evidtncet  of  Revealed  Religion^  which  have 
been  much  admired,  not  only  for  the  clearness  of  their  argument,  but  for  the 
beauty  of  their  style. 

For  eight  years  from  1825  Mr.  Verplanck  was  a  member  of  Congress  for  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  as  such  secured  the  renpect  and  admiration  of  his  a«8o- 
elates,  by  his  line  manners,  dignified  bearing,  and  extensive  acquirements.    In 
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]  S27,  he  united  with  Bryant  and  Sandu  in  the  production  of  an  annual  called  the 
"'  Tmllsmmn/'  which  was  illustrated  with  engrayings,  and  contLaued  three  years. 
In  IBZZj  he  published,  in  one  volume,  his  DUeownet  and  Addreue*  on  Subjects  of 
Amerieam  HiHory,  Art*,  and  LitercUure,  and  a  Ditcourte  on  the  Right  Moral  Injiuence 
tand  Ute  of  Liberal  Studie*,  and,  in  1834,  Injiuence  of  Moral  Oautee  upon  Opinion^ 
*<ri^mee,  and  Literature.  The  last  of  his  literary  labors  is  a  splendid  edition  of 
^bakJpea^e,  in  three  large  rolumes,  octavo,  begun  in  1844  and  completed  in 
Deoember,  1846.  Besides  its  judicious  selection  of  notes  of  the  best  commentators 
upon  difficult  passages,  forming  a  sort  of  comprehensive  commentary,  its  value  is 
not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  elaborate  introductions  and  critical  notes  of  the  editor 
kimselfl 

Mr.  Verplanck  now  reeidsfl,  in  a  green  and  vigorous  old  age,  at  Fishkill  Land- 
ing, on  the  iMuikB  of  the  Hndson. 


JOHN  JAT. 

The  DAme  of  John  Jay  ib  gloriously  associated  with  that  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  history  of  our  liberties  and  our  laws. 
John  Jay  had  completed  his  academic  education  in  this  colle<^e 
etereral  years  before  the  commenoement  of  the  Revolution.  The 
beginning  of  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies 
found  him  already  established  in  legal  reputation,  and,  young  aa 
he  still  was,  singularly  well  fitted  for  his  country's  most  arduous 
Hervices,  by  a  rare  union  of  the  dignity  and  gravity  of  mature 
a;:e  with  youthful  energy  and  zeal.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  he 
drafied,  and  in  effect  himself  formed,  the  first  constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  under  which  we  lived  for  forty-five  years, 
which  still  forms  the  basis  of  our  present  State  government,  and 
from  which  other  States  have  since  borrowed  many  of  its  \Qost 
remarkable  and  original  provisions.  At  that  age,  as  soon  as  New 
York  threw  off  her  colonial  character,  he  was  appointed  the  first 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State.  Then  followed  a  long,  rapid,  and 
^^'lendid  suocesaion  of  high  trusts  and  weighty  duties,  the  results 
of  which  are  recorded  in  the  most  interesting  pages  of  our  national 
annals.  It  was  the  moral  courage  of  Jay,  at  the  head  of  the 
^^^preme  Court  of  his  own  State,  that  gave  confidence  and  union 
to  the  people  of  New  York.  It  was  from  his  richly-stored  mind 
tliat  proceeded,  while  representing  this  State  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  (over  whose  deliberations  he  for  a  time  pre- 
sided,) many  of  those  celebrated  state  papers  whose  grave  elo- 
quence commanded  the  admiration  of  Europe,  and  drew  forth  the 
eulogy  of  the  master  orators  and  statesmen  of  the  times, — of  Chat- 
bam  and  Burke ;  whilst,  by  the  evidence  which  they  gave  to  the 
wisdom  and  talent  that  guided  the  councils  of  Ajnerica,  they  con- 
tributed to  her  reputation  and  ultimate  triumph  as  much  as  the 
u.jii  si^al  victories  of  her  arms.    Aii  our  minister  at  Madrid  aud 
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Paris,  his  sagacity  penetrated,  and  his  calm  firmness  defeated,  the 
intricate  wiles  of  the  diplomatists  and  cabinets  of  Europe,  until,  in 
illustrious  association  with  Franklin  and  John  Adams,  he  settled 
and  signed  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  recognising  and  confirm- 
ing our  national  independence.  On  his  return  home,  a  not  loss 
illustrious  association  awaited  him,  in  a  not  less  illustrious  canine, 
— the  establishment  and  defence  of  the  present  national  constitu- 
tion, with  Hamilton  and  Madison.  The  last  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Afiairs  under  the  old  confederation,  he  was  selected  by  Washing- 
ton as  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  under  the  new 
constitution. 

His  able  negotiation  and  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
and  his  six  years'  administration  as  GoTemor  of  this  State,  com- 
pleted his  public  life. 

After  a  long  and  uninterrupted  series  of  the  highest  civil  em- 
ployments, in  the  most  difficult  times,  he  suddenly  retired  from 
their  toils  and  dignities,  in  the  full  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  at  a 
time  when  the  highest  honors  of  the  nation  still  courted  his  accept- 
ance, and  at  an  age  when,  in  most  statesmen,  the  objects  of  ambi- 
tion show  as  gorgeously,  and  its  aspirations  are  as  stirring,  as  ever. 
Ho  looked  upon  himself  as  bavins  fully  discharged  his  debt  of 
service  to  his  country ;  and,  satisfied  with  the  ample  share  of  pulv 
lie  honor  which  he  had  received,  he  retired  with  cheerful  content, 
without  ever  once  casting  a  reluctant  eye  towards  the  power  or 
dignities  he  had  left.  For  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  remaining 
life,  he  was  known  to  us  only  by  the  occasional  appearance  of  his 
name,  or  the  employment  of  his  pen,  in  the  service  of  piety  or 
philanthropy.  A  halo  of  veneration  seemed  to  encircle  him,  as 
one  belonging  to  another  world,  though  yet  lingering  amongst  us. 
When,  during  the  last  year,  the  tidings  of  his  death  came  to  us, 
they  were  received  through  the  nation,  not  with  sorrow  or  mourn- 
ing, but  with  solemn  awe,  like  that  with  which  we  read  the  myste- 
rious passage  of  ancient  Scripture, — "  And  Enoch  walked  with 
God;  and  he  was  not,  for  Gk>d  took  him.'' 

Address  Delivered  at  Columbia  Colhffe,  1880. 
THE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

Next  in  rank  and  in  efficacy  to  that  pure  and  holy  source  of 
moral  influence — ^the  Mother — is  that  of  the  Schoolmaster.  It 
is  powerful  already.  What  would  it  be  if  in  every  one  of  those 
school  districts,  which  we  now  count  by  annually  increasing  thou- 
sands, there  were  to  be  found  one  teacher  well  informed  without 
pedantry,  religious  without  bigotry  or  fanaticism,  proud  and  fond 
of  his  profession,  and  honored  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  ?  How 
wide  would  be  the  intellectual^  the  moral  influence  of  such  a  body 
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of  men !  Many  sncb  we  have  already  amongst  us,  men  iinmbly 
wise  mod  obscniely  useful,  whom  poverty  cannot  depress,  nor 
Delect  degrade.  But  to  raise  up  a  body  of  such  men,  as  nume- 
roufl  as  the  wants  and  the  dignity  of  the  country  demand,  their 
labors  must  be  fitly  remunerated,  and  themselves  and  their  calling 
cherished  and  honored. 

The  schoolmaster's  occupation  is  laborious  and  ungratefiil ;  its 
rewards  are  scanty  and  precarious.  He  may  indeed  be,  and  he 
ought  to  be,  animated  by  the  consciousness  of  doing  good, — ^that 
best  of  all  consolations,  that  noblest  of  all  motives.  But  that,  too, 
must  be  often  clouded  by  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Obscure  and 
inglorious  as  his  daily  occupation  may  appear  to  learned  pride  or 
worldly  ambition,  yet,  to  be  truly  successful  and  happy,  he  must 
be  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  same  great  principles  which  in- 
spired the  most  illustrious  benefactors  of  mankind.  If  he  bring 
to  his  task  high  talent  and  rich  acquirement,  he  must  be  content 
to  look  into  distant  years  for  the  proof  that  his  labors  have  not 
been  wasted,  that  the  good  seed  which  he  daily  scatters  abroad 
does  not  fall  on  stony  ground  and  wither  away,  or  among  thorns, 
to  be  choked  by  the  cares,  the  delusions,  or  the  vices  of  the  world. 
He  must  solace  his  toils  with  the  same  prophetic  faith  that  enabled 
ihe  greatest  of  modem  philosophers,^  amidst  the  neglect  or  con- 
tempt of  his  own  times,  to  regu^  himself  as  sowing  the  seeds  of 
truth  for  posterity  and  the  care  of  Heaven.  He  must  arm  him- 
self against  disappointment  and  mortification,  with  a  portion  of 
that  same  noble  confidence  which  soothed  the  greatest  of  modem 
poets  when,  weighed  down  by  care  and  danger,  by  poverty,  old 
age,  and  blindness,  still 

"  In  prophetic  dream  he  saw 
The  youth  unborn,  with  pious  awe. 
Imbibe  each  virtue  from  Mb  sacred  page." 

He  must  know,  and  he  must  love  to  teach  his  pupils,  not  the 
meagre  elements  of  knowledge,  but  the  secret  and  the  use  of  their 
own  intellectual  strength,  exciting  and  enabling  them  hereafter  to 
raise  for  themselves  the  veil  which  covers  the  majestic  form  of 
Truth.  He  must  feel  deeply  the  reverence  due  to  the  youthful 
mind,  fraught  with  mighty  though  undeveloped  energies  and 
afiectaons,  and  mysterious  and  eternal  destinies.  Thence  he  must 
have  learned  to  reverence  himself  and  his  profession,  and  to  look 
upon  its  otherwise  ill-requited  toils  as  their  own  exceeding  great 
reward. 

If  such  are  the  difficulties  and  the  discouragements,  such  the 
duties,  the  motives,  and  the  consolations,  of  teachers  who  are 
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worthy  of  ihat  name  and  trust,  how  imperious,  then,  the  obliga- 
tion upon  every  enlightened  citixen  who  knows  and  feels  the  v&lue 
of  such  men,  to  aid  them,  to  cheer  them,  and  to  honor  them !  Thoa 
shall  we  best  testify  our  gratitude  to  the  teachers  and  guidcSb  of 
our  own  youth,  thus  best  serve  our  country,  and  thus  most  effec- 
tually diffuse  over  our  land  light,  and  truth,  and  virtue.^ 


JOHN  JAMES  AUDUBON,  1782—1851. 

JoHH  Jamkb  AuDUBoir,  ftathor  of  the  iplendid  work  on  the  birds  of  Ameriea, 
WM  bom  in  New  Orleans  on  the  4Ui  of  May,  1780,  of  French  parents,  and  ro- 
oeived  his  edaoation  at  Paris.  Retaining  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  settled  on  a 
farm,  poroluued  for  him  by  his  fkther,  a  few  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  where 
the  Perkioming  falls  into  the  Sohnylkill,  and  here  oommenoed  that  series  of 
drawings  of  the  numeroos  birds  with  which  the  woods  aroand  him  were  fiUed,^ 
drawings  which  finally  resulted  in  his  magnificent  collection  of  Th«  JBirdt  ^ 
America.  Here,  too,  he  was  married,  and  here  was  bom  his  eldest  son.  fie  soon 
engaged  in  commercial  business ;  but,  being  unsuccessful,  he  resolved  to  seek  bis 
fortunes  in  the  West  As  early  as  1810,  he  sailed  down  the  Ohio  in  an  open  boat, 
with  his  wife  and  child,  in  search  of  a  congenial  spot  in  those  then  almost  wilder* 
ness  regions  in  which  to  fix  his  home  and  pursue  the  researuhos  to  which  he  gave 
all  his  energies. 

*  From  A  HVihute  to  the  Memory  of  Daniel  H,  Bamee,  delivered  at  tihe  annual 
meeting  of  the  High  School  Society,  Kovember,  1829.  Mr.  Barnes  originated, 
and  conducted  for  some  years  with  great  reputation,  the  High  School  of  New 
York ;  was  a  classical  scholar  of  high  attainments,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  and  said  to  be  at  that  time  the  first  concbologist  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  elected  President  of  Columbia  College  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  but  declined  the  appointment,  preferring  to  remain  in  the  institution  (the 
High  School)  to  which  he  had  been  devoted  from  its  foundation. 

In  "Harper's  Magatine"  for  January,  1850,  is  a  long  and  admirably- written 
article  upon  the  teacher's  office,  from  which  I  must  make  a  short  extract: — "The 
ideal  view  of  the  teacher's  office  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  grandest  that  can  enter 
tiie  human  mind.  Gall  it  the  highest  of  earthly  ofiloes, — eall  it  the  ehieflalnafaip 
among  those  intellectual  and  moral  forces  that  have  the  stability,  welfare,  glory 
of  society  committed  to  their  guidance  and  support, — and  the  language,  so  far 
from  approaching  the  borders  of  extravagance  and  bombast,  is  Justified  by  the 
decisions  of  the  most  sober  reason.  .  .  .  Men  are  opening  their  eyos  to  the  fact 
that  education  does  a  much  grander  work  for  man  as  man  than  for  man  as  arti> 
Ban,  physician,  lawyer,  statesman ;  and  the  truth  is  slowly  vindicating  it«5lf  that 
it  is  a  mightier  instrumentality  for  the  family  than  for  the  state.  We  hail  this 
as  a  significant  indication  of  a  brighter  era.  Of  all  causes  that  have  tended  to 
enfeeble  the  power  of  the  teacher  and  to  restrict  the  scope  of  education,  the  gene- 
ral^ sentiment  that  the  whole  system  was  simply  designed  to  make  respectable 
citizens  has  been  most  pernicious.  Happily  for  the  age.  a  broader  and  sounder 
view  is  taking  hold  on  the  public  mind.  It  is  one  step  toward  fVeedom  from  the 
bondage  of  a  material  civilization ;  and,  if  faithfully  purcued,  wo  shall  soon 
teaching  regarded  as  tlie  apostlotshii*  of  God's  pruvidcucc." 
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that  time,  his  cftreer  was  one  of  adventnTe,  romantio  incident,  and  raried 
fortnna.  Hardlj  a  re^on  in  the  United  States  was  left  nnviaited  by  him,  and  the 
moet  iBAeeesrible  haonti  of  nature  were  oontinaall  j  distnrbed  by  this  adrentnrons 
and  indefatigaMe  omithologiity  to  whom  a  new  diflcoTery  or  a  fresh  experience 
vaa  only  the  ineeatlTe  to  greater  ardor  and  renewed  efforts  in  hii  favorite  depurt- 
Beat  of  aeienee. 

In  18i4»  he  Tisited  Philadelphia  with  his  drawings ;  hat,  not  receiving  much 
eneovngeaaenty  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he  *'met  with  a  kindness  well 
tailed  to  elevate  his  depressed  spirits."  In  1826,  he  sailed  for  Bnrope,  where  his 
work — The  Birda  of  Asieriea'^^rocared  him  »  generous  reception  from  the  most 
dwtiagnisbed  men  of  science  and  letters.  In  1829,  he  retnmed  home;  and,  after 
ether  explorations  of  the  woods  in  varioos  parts  of  the  country  for  four  years,  he 
pablii<hed  the  second  volnme  of  his  great  work  in  1834,'  the  third  in  1835,  and 
the  fourth  and  last  in  1838.*  In  1839,  he  purchased  a  beaatifol  place  on  the 
IladjoD,  a  little  above  New  York,  and  commenced  a  smaller  edition  of  his  Birda, 
which  was  eompleted  in  1844,  in  seven  imperial  octavo  volumes.  In  this  delight- 
lol  saborban  residence  he  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  uid  died  on  the  27th 
of  Jaooajy,  1851,  leaving  ^hind  him  a  name  which  is  a  rich  legacy  to  science 
and  Mi.* 

THE   HUMMINQ-BIRD. 

Where  b  the  person  who,  on  observing  this  glittering  fragment 
of  the  rainbow,  would  not  pause,  admire,  and  instantly  turn  his 
mind  with  reverence  toward  the  almighty  Creator,  the  wonders 
of  whose  hand  we  at  every  step  discover,  and  of  whose  sublime 
conceptions  we  everywhere  observe  the  manifestations  in  his  ad- 
mirable system  of  creation  ?  There  breathes  not  such  a  person ; 
80  kindly  have  we  all  Ik^u  blessed  with  that  intuitive  and  noble 
feeling,  admiration ! 

No  sooner  has  the  returning  sun  again  introduced  the  vernal 
8eas<w,  and  caused  millions  of  plants  to  expand  their  leaves  and 


*  Tt  was  published  in  numbers,  each  containing  five  colored  plates  of  large  folio 
eiie.     The  first  of  these  appeared  in  1825,  and  the  first  volume  in  1829. 

'  In  this  year  (1834)  he  completed  his  Ornithological  Bioffraphiff  in  two  volumes. 

>  The  whole  work  has  foar  hundred  and  thirty-five  plates,  and  contains  one 
thoQsaad  and  sixty-five  distinct  specimens,  firom  the  humming-bird  to  the  eaerle. 
The  sabseription-prioe  for  the  four  volumes  was  one  thousand  dollars.  The 
DBsaber  of  subscribers  was  about  one  hundred  and  seventy. 

*  *'  I  cannot  but  think  that  his  countrymen  made  too  little  account  of  his  death. 
It  was  perhaps^  however,  not  to  be  expected  that  the  multitude,  who  knew  nothing 
of  hts  sui  I  iues,  should  pay  him  their  tributes  of  gratitude  and  respect ;  but  it  was 
U*  be  supposed  that  our  soientific  societies  and  our  artist  associations  would  at 
h*gt  propose  a  monument  to  one  who  was  so  rare  an  ornament  to  both.  Yet,  if 
they  were  neglectfhl.  there  are  those  who  will  not  be,  and  who  will  long  cherish 
bis  name;  and,  in  the  failure  of  all  human  memorials,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere 
said,  the  little  wren  will  whisper  it  about  our  homes,  the  robin  and  the  reed-bird 
pipe  it  from  the  meadows,  the  ring-dove  will  coo  it  from  the  dewy  depths  of  the 
w<H>d«,  and  the  mountain-eagle  scream   it  to  the  stars." — Home*  of  Americam 
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blossoms  to  liis  genial  beams,  tban  ihe  little  bumming-bird  is  seen 
advancing  on  fair j  wings,  carefully  visiting  every  openingflower-cupy 
and,  like  a  curious  florist,  removing  from  eacb  tbe  injurious  insects 
that  otherwise  would  ere  long  cause  their  beauteous  petals  to 
droop  and  decay.  Poised  in  the  air,  it  is  observed  peeping  caa- 
tiously,  and  with  sparkling  eye,  into  their  innermost  recesses, 
whilst  the  ethereal  motions  of  its  pinions,  so  rapid  and  so  light^ 
appear  to  fan  and  cool  the  flower,  without  injuring  its  fragile 
texture,  and  produce  a  delight^  murmuring  sound,  weU  adapted 
for  lulling  the  insects  to  repose.  *  *  * 

The  prairies,  the  fields,  the  orchards  and  gardens,  nay,  the 
deepest  shades  of  the  forests,  are  all  visited  in  their  turn,  and 
everywhere  the  little  bird  meets  with  pleasure  and  with  food.  Its 
gorgeous  throat  in  beauty  and  brilliancy  baffles  all  competition. 
Now  it  gloTfs  with  a  fiery  hue,  and  again  it  is  changed  to  the 
deepest  velvety  black.  The  upper  parts  of  its  delicate  body  are  of 
resplendent  changing  green ;  and  it  throws  itself  through  the  air 
with  a  swiftness  and  vivacity  hardly  conceivable.  It  moves  from 
one  flower  to  another  like  a  gleam  of  light,  upwards,  downwards, 
to  the  right,  and  to  the  left.  In  this  manner  it  searches  the  ex- 
treme northern  portions  of  our  country,  following  with  great  pre- 
caution the  advances  of  the  season,  and  retreats  with  equal  care  ai 
the  approach  of  autumn. 

THE   MOCKING-BIRD. 

It  is  where  the  great  magnolia  shoots  up  its  majestic  trunk, 
crowned  with  evergreen  leaves,  and  decorated  with  a  thousand 
beautiful  flowers  that  perfume  the  air  around ;  where  the  forests 
and  fields  are  adorned  with  blossoms  of  every  hue ;  where  a  genial 
warmth  seldom  forsakes  the  atmosphere ;  where  berries  and  fruits 
of  all  descriptions  are  met  with  at  every  step ;  in  a  word,  it  is 
where  nature  seems  to  have  paused,  as  she  passed  over  the  earth, 
and,  opening  her  stores,  to  have  strewed  with  unsparing  hand  the 
diversified  seeds  from  which  have  sprung  all  the  beautiful  and 
splendid  forms  which  I  should  in  vain  attempt  to  describe,  that 
the  mocking-bird  should  have  fixed  its  abode,  there  only  that  its 
wondrous  song  should  be  heard.  But  where  is  that  favored 
land  ?  It  is,  reader,  in  Louisiana.  It  is  there  that  you  should 
listen  to  the  love-song  of  the  mocking-bird,  as  I  at  this  moment 
do.  See  how  he  flics  round  his  mate,  with  motions  as  light  as  ' 
those  of  the  butterfly  I  His  tail  is  widely  expanded,  he  mounts 
in  the  air  to  a  small  distance,  describes  a  circle,  and,  again  alight- 
ing, approaches  his  beloved  one,  his  eyes  gleaming  with  delight; 
for  she  ha6  already  promised  to  be  his  and  his  only.  His  beautiful 
wings  are  gently  raised,  he  bows  to  his  love,  and,  again  bouncing 
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upwards,  opens  his  bill  and  pours  foitb  his  melody^  full  of  ezulta- 
uon  at  the  conquest  which  he  has  made. 

They  are  not  the  soft  sounds  of  the  flute  or  the  hautboy  that  I 
hear,  but  the  sweeter  notes  of  nature's  own  music.  The  mellow- 
ness of  the  song,  the  varied  modulations  and  gradations,  the  extent 
of  its  compass,  the  great  brilliancy  of  execution,  are  unrivalled. 
There  is  probably  no  bird  in  the  world  that  possesses  all  the 
mosical  qualifications  of  this  kin^  of  song,  who  has  derived  all 
from  nature's  self.     Yes,  reader,  all ! 

No  sooner  has  he  again  alighted,  and  the  conjugal  contract  has 
been  sealed,  than,  as  if  his  breast  was  about  to  be  rent  with  de- 
light, he  again  pours  forth  his  notes  with  more  softness  and  rich- 
ness than  before.  He  now  soars  higher,  glancing  around  with  a 
vigilant  eye,  to  assure  himself  that  none  has  witnessed  his  bliss. 
When  these  love-scenes  are  over,  he  dances  through  the  air,  full 
of  animation  and  delight,  and,  as  if  to  convince  his  lovely  mate 
that,  to  enrich  her  hopes,  he  has  much  more  love  in  store,  he  that 
moment  begins  anew,  and  imitates  all  the  notes  which  nature  has 
imparted  to  the  other  songsters  of  the  grove. 

THE  WOOD-THEUSH. 

This  bird  is  my  greatest  favorite  of  the  feathered  tribes  of  our 
woods.  To  it  I  owe  much.  How  often  has  it  revived  my  droop- 
ing spirits,  when  I  have  listened  to  its  wild  notes  in  the  forest, 
after  passing  a  restless  night  in  my  slender  shed,  so  feebly  secured 
again.«t  the  violence  of  the  storm  as  to  show  me  the  futility  of  my 
best  efforts  to  rekindle  my  little  fire,  whose  uncertain  and  vacil- 
lating light  had  gradually  died  away  under  the  destructive  weight 
of  the  dense  torrents  of  rain  that  seemed  to  involve  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  in  one  mass  of  fearful  murkiness : — ^how  often,  after 
such  a  night,  when,  £ftr  from  my  dear  home,  and  deprived  of  the 
presence  of  those  nearest  to  my  heart,  wearied,  hungry,  drenched, 
I  hAYe  been  obliged  to  wait  with  the  patience  of  a  martyr  for  the 
retam  of  day,  silently  counting  over  the  years  of  my  youth,  doubt- 
ing, perhaps,  if  ever  again  I  should  return  to  my  home  and  embrace 
my  family :— ^ow  often,  as  the  first  glimpses  of  morning  gleamed 
doubtfully  amongst  the  dusky  masses  of  the  forest-trees,  has  there 
come  upon  my  ear,  thrilling  along  the  sensitive  cords  which  connect 
that  organ  with  the  heart,  the  delightful  music  of  this  harbinger 
of  day ! — and  how  fervently,  on  such  occasions,  have  I  blessed  the 
Being  who  formed  the  wood-thrush,  and  placed  it  in  those  solitary 
forests,  as  if  to  console  me  amidst  my  privations,  to  cheer  my  de- 
pressed mind,  and  to  make  me  feel,  as  I  did,  that  man  never 
should  despair,  whatever  may  be  his  situation,  as  he  can  never  be 
certain  that  aid  and  deliverance  are  not  at  hand. 

22* 
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The  wood-tbrusb  seldom  commits  a  mistake  after  sncli  a  storm ; 
for  DO  sooner  are  its  sweet  notes  heard  than  the  heavens  gradually 
clear,  the  bright  refracted  light  rises  in  gladdening  rajs  from 
beneath  the  distant  horizon,  the  effulgent  beams  increase  in  their 
intensity,  and  the  great  orb  of  day  at  length  bursts  on  the  aght. 
The  gray  vapor  that  floats  along  the  ground  is  quickly  dissipated, 
the  world  smiles  at  the  happy  change,  and  the  woods  are  soon 
heard  to  echo  the  joyous  thanks  of  their  many  songsters.  At  that 
moment  all  fears  vanish,  giving  place  to  an  inspiriting  hope.  The 
hunter  prepares  to  leave  his  camp.  He  listens  to  the  wood* 
thrush,  while  he  thinks  of  the  course  which  he  ought  to  pursue ; 
and,  as  the  bird  approaches  to  peep  at  him,  and  learn  somewhat 
his  intentions,  he  raises  his  mind  toward  the  Supreme  Disposer  of 
events.  Seldom,  indeed,  have  I  heard  the  song  of  this  thrush, 
without  feeling  all  that  tranquillity  of  mind  to  which  the  secluded 
situation  in  which  it  delights  is  so  favorable.  The  thickest  and 
darkest  woods  always  appear  to  please  it  best.  The  borders  of 
murmuring  streamlets,  overshadowed  by  the  dense  foliage  of  the 
lofty  trees  growing  on  the  gentle  declivities,  amidst  which  the 
sunbeams  seldom  penetrate,  are  its  favorite  resorts.  There  it  is 
that  the  musical  powers  of  this  hermit  of  the  woods  must  be  heard 
to  be  ^Uy  appreciated  and  enjoyed. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER,  1782—1862. 

This  most  distinguished  of  all  American  statesmen  Mid  orators,  the  ■on  of 
Ebenezer  and  Abigail  Webster,  was  bom  in  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1782.  It  was  early  remarked  that  he  had  uncommon  endow- 
ments, and  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  placed  in  Phillips  Exeter  Aeademy, 
at  that  time  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Beigamin  Abbot,  to  prepare  for  eollef^e. 
He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1797 ;  and  when  he  g^radnated  in  ISOl,  a  high 
ftiture  was  predicted  for  him  by  the  more  sagaoions  of  his  olaMmates.  Ho  im- 
mediately entered  upon  his  legal  studies,  and,  in  1805,  began  the  praeiioe  of  his 
profession  in  the  village  of  Boscawen,  whence  he  removed  to  Porttmovth,  New 
Hampshire,  in  September,  1807.  Here  he  resided  nine  years,  enjoying  the  frienil- 
ship  and  profiting  by  the  rivalry  of  such  men  as  Samuel  Dexter,  Joseph  Stoiy, 
Jeremiah  Smith,  and  Jeremiah  Mason. 

It  was  in  the  extra  session  of  the  thirteenth  Congress,  whieh  met  in  May^  1813, 
that  Mr.  Webster  commenced  his  political  career,  as  a  representative  from  Ni^w 
Hampshire.  He  was  placed  on  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Afiairs, — an  evidence 
of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  our  country  being  then  at  war  with 
'^reat  Britain.  lie  delivered  his  maiden  speech  on  the  10th  of  June,  1SI:1, 
and  at  onco  assumed  a  front  rank  amongst  debaters.    His  speeches— chiefly  on 
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topics  Mumeetad  with  the  war — were  ehanelerind  by  maatarly  Tigor,  and  by  ao 
nseoauBon  acqauntanoe  with  coDstitutional  learning  and  with  th«  hiBioiy  of 
ibe  €h»TernmenL 

la  Aognn,  1816,  Mr.  Webster  removed  to  Boiton,  and  took  the  plaee  whieh 
belooged  to  his  commanding  talent  and  legal  eminence.  In  1818,  he  made  hi* 
brilliant  and  powerfnl  speech  in  the  celebrated  Dartmouth  CoUege  ease,  whieh 
naked  him  among  the  rery  first  jurists  of  the  country.  In  1820,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  eonrention  for  reyising  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts.  In 
December  of  the  same  year,  he  deliTered  his  eloquent  JKmoufm  m  Commemoro' 
iMM  of  Ae  Ltmdmg  of  cAe  Pilgriwu.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  re-elected 
to  Congress  from  Boston ;  and  on  the  19th  of  January,  1823,  (litUe  more  than  m 
moQth  after  he  took  his  se^)  he  made  hit  celebrated  speech  on  the  Oreek  Revo- 
latioB,  whieh  gave  him  high  reputation  as  a  statesman  and  an  orator.  In  thii, 
S0  in  his  Plymouth  oration,  he  showed  his  warm  sympathies  on  the  side  of  free- 
dooL  In  1825,  he  deUrered  an  oration  on  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
fioaker  HUI  Monument,  and,  the  next  year,  a  eulogy  upon  Adams  and  Jeffer- 
•on, — both  of  whieh  are  among  his  happiest  efforts. 

In  1828,  Mr.  Webster  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
he  remained  twelre  yean.  During  this  time,  the  most  important  questions  were 
eonadered,  and  measures  of  the  highest  moment  were  brought  forward,  in  the  dis- 
eosBon  of  which  he  always  took  a  leading  part.  In  1830,  he  made  what  is  justly 
considered  the  greatest  of  his  Congressional  efforts, — ^his  reply  to  Colonel  Hayne, 
of  South  CarolinsL  This  gentleman,  in  a  speech  on  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr. 
Foole,  of  Connecticut,  relative  to  the  survey  of  the  public  lands,  had  indulged  ia 
some  personalities  against  Mr.  Webster,  had  commented  with  severity  on  the 
political  course  of  the  New  England  States,  and  had  laid  down,  in  an  authorita* 
tive  manner,  his  views  of  the  doctrine  of  "  nullification."  Mr.  Webster  felt  It 
his  duty  to  defend  himself,  to  vindicate  New  England,  end  to  point  out  the  fal- 
lacies of  "  nullification."  This  he  did  in  a  speech  which,  for  beauty,  perspicuity, 
sad  strength  of  style,  for  sound  logic,  keen  sarcasm,  true  patriotism,  and  lofty 
doqoenee  combined,  has  hardly  its  equal  in  the  English  language. 

In  1839,  Mr.  Wdister  visited  Europe.  His  fame  had,  of  course,  preceded  him, 
sad  he  was  everywhere  received  with  the  attention  due  to  his  character,  talents, 
sad  eloquence.  On  the  accession  of  General  Harrison  to  the  Presidency,  in  1841, 
he  was  s^pointed  Secretary  of  State.  While  in  this  office,  he  was  the  means  of 
settling  the  Northeastern  boundary  question  with  Qreat  Britain,  and  the  result 
<^  his  labors,  on  the  whole,  met  the  approbation  of  the  public'  About  this  time, 
his  fisme  as  a  public  man  received  its  first  stain  in  his  **  Creole  Letter"  of  instruo- 
taons  to  Mr.  Everett,  then  our  minister  to  England,  demmiding  of  the  British 
Government  some  slaves  which  had  escaped  to  one  of  their  islands.'    It  need 

*  It  has  t>een  thought  by  many,  fully  competent  to  judge  in  the  case,  that  he 
here  made  a  great  mistake,  and  gave  to  England  what,  according  to  the  terms 
of  an  early  treaty  with  her,  she  had  no  right  to, — a  large  slice  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  (about  five  thousand  square  miles^)  which  never,  probably,  would  have 
been  given  had  the  disputed  territory  Iain  on  our  Southern  confines. 

'  The  brig  **  Creole"  sailed  from  Richmond  in  October,  1841,  with  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  slaves,  bound  for  New  Orleans.  When  a  few  days  from  port,  the 
staves  ruse,  murdered  a  passenger  who  claimed  the  ownership  of  most  of  them, 
took  possession  of  the  vessel,  and  steered  her  for  the  port  of  Nassau,  in  the  Bri* 
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hardly  be  mid  that  the  demand  was  nerer  complied  with.  Mr.  Harriaon's  eabisel 
was  broken  np  in  1842;  bat  Mr.  Webster  remained  in  office  till  the  spring  of 
1843|  daring  which  time  steps  were  taken  which  led  to  the  recognition  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Sandwich  Islands  by  the  principal  maritime  powers.  With 
the  commencement  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration,  in  1845,  Mr.  Webster  returned 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  continued  through  1850.  In 
1846,  he  opposed  oar  infamoas  Mexican  war,  bat,  with  an  inconsistency  un- 
worthy of  his  great  powers,  voted  for  supplies  to  cany  it  on. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  he  made  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  "  Compromise 
Measures/'  including  the  infamoas  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  When  the  news  fixst 
came  that  Mr.  Webster  had  given  his  support  to  that  bill,  the  people  of  tbo 
North  could  hardly  believe  it  But  when  the  news  was  confirmed,  the  sooniy 
the  mortification,  the  indignation  that  were  felt,  can  only  be  realised  by  thoas 
who  were  conversant  at  the  time  with  public  affairs.*  The  speech  itself^  in  point 
of  style  and  argument  is  altogether  the  weakest  of  all  his  efforts.  How  coald 
it  be  otherwise?  How  coold  Daniel  Webster,  with  his  great  heart,  trae  hu- 
manity, and  giant  intellect^  be  eloquent  in  supporting  such  a  measure?  But 
this  was  not  the  worst,  even :  he  went  about  from  place  to  place, — to  BoJSaloy 
Syracuse,  Albany,  Ac.,— endeavoring  to  show  the  people  the  rightfolness  and 
the  constitationality  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  Alas,  that  sach  a  mind  should 
have  labored  in  such  a  work  !* 

In  June,  1852,  the  Whig  Convention  met  at  Baltimore,  to  nominate  a  eandidsU» 
for  the  Presidency.  That  he  was  immeasurably  superior  to  any  of  the  names 
before  the  Convention,  in  every  great  quality  requisite  for  a  President  no  one  ever 

tish  island  of  New  Providence.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  for  Mr.  Webster*a 
lame  that  he  shoald  have  penned  such  a  letter  to  oar  minister  as  he  did,  demand- 
ing of  England  a  surrender  of  these  slaves, — ^a  letter  so  weak  in  argament  and  ao 
unfeeling  in  sentiment.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  number  of  Englishmen,  taken  bjr 
the  Algerines  and  reduced  to  slavery,  bad  found  such  means  to  escape  as  did  tho 
slaves  of  the  "Creole,"  and  had  token  shelter  in  our  country:  what  would  oar 
Government  say  to  a  demand  from  Algiers  to  give  them  np  ? 

*  It  was  soon  after  he  had  delivered  this  speech,  that  Whittier  wrote  his  poena 
entitled  "  Ichabod,"  justly  admired  for  its  deep  feeling,  regretful  tenderness,  and 
sublime  pathos. 

'  The  following  remarks  show  the  light  in  whivta  this  portion  of  Mr.  Webster'a 
history  is  viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  liberty  by  that  eminent  Chriatiaa 
jurist.  Judge  Jay,  who  loved  truth  above  oil  other  things ;  whose  writings,  it  baa 
been  justly  remarked,  "are  uniformly  cbarocturizcd  by  the  candor  of  a  philo- 
sopher, the  accuracy  of  a  statesman,  the  c(»urtesy  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  charity 
of  a  Christian ;"  and  who  well  understood  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Apoatlo 
that  *'  charity  rejoiceth  in  the  truth  :" — 

<'0f  all  the  traitors  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  Mr.  Webster  is  to  me  one  of  th« 
most  revolting.  After  the  most  solemn  pledges  never  to  consent  to  the  introdno- 
tion  of  slavery  into  the  Territories,  he  refused  to  apply  the  Wilmot  Proviso  to 
New  Mexico  and  California,  under  the  impudent  pretext  that  to  apply  it  would 
be  'to  re-enact  the  laws  of  Ood,'  it  being />A^«fr<i//y  impossible  that  slavery  oonld 
exist  in  those  Territories.  Afterwards,  becoming  desperate  in  the  PreaidenUal 
canvass,  he  went  about  making  speeches  in  favor  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  in- 
sulting every  lawyer  who  denied  that  it  was  constitutional.  But  his  most  heinooa 
sin  was  bis  arming  thi^  law  with  the  terrors  of  constructive  treason.  The  Chria- 
tiana  troa.«on  trials  were  instituted  in  obedience  to  orders  from  the  Stnte  Drpart- 
wetitf  and  Castner  Hanway  was  tried  for  his  life  for  levying  war  against  tha 
United  States,  because  he  refused  to  aid  in  catching  a  fugitive  slave ! !" 
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doobted.  But  of  Ch«  two  bandred  and  ninety-three  rotes  he  ^t  bat  thirty-three^ 
aind  that  onlj  onoe.  Fifty-three  timet  did  the  ConTention  ballot ;  but  the  South, 
for  whom  he  bed  made  such  eaerificeSy  neyer  gave  him  a  single  rote,  and  Qeneral 
8fott  proTed  the  "  arailable"  man.*  On  Mr.  Webster's  return  to  Boston  from 
Washingtoftt  July  9,  the  citixens  gare  him  a  grand  publio  reception.  It  was  kind 
in  them  thus  to  administer  a  balm  to  his  wounded  spirit,  and  to  ease  his  fall.  He 
then  rctamad  to  his  farm  at  Marshfield,  where  he  died  Sundaj,  October  24, 1852. 
The  news  of  his  death  excited  profound  sorrow  throughout  the  eonntry,  and 
dcaonatratiotts  of  mouining  iq>peared  in  all  quarters,  erincing  how  complete 
a  hold  he  had  upon  the  afiiBCtions  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  willing,  for  a  time 
at  least,  to  forget  his  errors  and  lapses,  in  the  recollection  of  his  transcendent 
abiUtiee  ezorted  so  many  yean  for  good.' 

Of  the  diaraeter  of  Mr.  Webster  as  a  jurist,  a  statesman,  an  orator,  there  can 
be  Imt  one  opinion  with  all  candid  minds : — that  be  was  head  and  shoulders  above 
all  his  eoBtemporaries, — **  Facile  primut  inter  parte"  As  a  jurist,  if  exceeded  by 
soaw  in  depth  of  professional  reading,  he  was  still  master  of  all  the  learning  re- 
quired for  the  diseossion  of  erery  question,  however  abstruse ;  while  for  a  memory 
that  grasped  every  detail,  for  a  skill  that  nothing  could  elude,  for  a  compactness 
and  deameas  of  statement  that  made  his  statements  arguments,  for  rare  condensa- 
tion aad  aorpassing  logic,  he  must  always  rank  as  the  first  of  his  age. 

As  a  stabeanaBy  few  hare  equalled  him.  He  could  study  and  judge  subjects  in 
an  their  relations  and  details,  with  a  large  and  liberal  comprehensiveness,  with  a 
wide  range  of  political  knowledge^  and  sound  views  of  constitutional  interpreta- 
taoa ;  and  had  he  always  followed  the  instincts  of  his  own  heart,  and  the  prompt- 
ings of  hia  own  enlightened  oonscienee,  and  not  looked  at  what  he  thought  would 
be  BMct  eondneire  to  his  interests  in  his  Presidential  aspirings,  he  would  hare  left 
a  fiuM  soxpaaaed  by  that  of  no  man,  living  or  dead. 

As  an  orator,  Mr.  Webster  had  none  of  the  graces  of  the  finished  rhetorician ; 

'  Ho  one  now  doubts  that,  had  Mr.  Webster,  with  bis  giant  mind  and  power- 
ful eloqiieaoe,  exerted  all  bis  abilities  to  defeat,  as  he  did  to  cany  through, 
the  "Comproniae  Bill,"  he  would  hare  succeeded;  would  hare  rerersed  the 
whole  carTent  of  pobUe  affikirs;  would  hare  carried  with  him  the  sound  judgment 
and  enthaaiastic  feeling  of  the  whole  North ;  and  thus  would  hare  been  borne 
onward,  on  the  mighty  ware  of  popular  enthusiasm,  into  the  Presidential  chair. 
What  an  opportunity  for  good  forerer  lost !  Let  his  fSnte  be  a  warning  to  all 
aspiiants  for  political  distinction,  and  impress  upon  them  the  truth  that  it  is  infi- 
nitely better  to  be  right,  than  to  possess  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 

"High  worth  Is  elevated  place:  'tis  more; 
It  makes  the  post  stand  candidate  for  thee ; 
Mskes  mof«  than  ou>narehs,— makes  an  hanetl  euta.* 

*  I  bare  looked  on  many  mighty  men, — King  Gkorge,  the  "  first  gentleman  in 
Boglaad;^  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  Apollo  of  hia  generation;  Peel,  O'Counell, 
PaliBcnton,  Lyndfaurst, — all  nature's  noblemen;  I  hare  seen  Curier,  Quizott 
Arago,  I^amartine,  marked  in  their  persons  by  the  genius  which  has  carried  their 
names  orer  the  world ;  I  hare  seen  Clay,  and  Calhoun,  and  Pinckney,  and  King, 
and  I>wijsht,  and  Daggett,  who  stand  as  high  examples  of  personal  endowment  in 
oar  annals ;  and  yet  not  one  of  these  iq>proached  Mr.  Webster  in  the  commanding 
power  of  their  personal  presence.  There  was  a  gnmdeur  in  his  form,  an  intelli- 
gence in  his  deep,  dark  eye,  a  loftiness  in  bis  expaosire  brow,  a  significance  in  hie 
arrhed  lip,  alto^ther  beyf  nd  those  of  any  other  human  being  I  erer  saw."—* 
Goodrich's  JUeoUeetionen 
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bnt  he  had  what  is  infinitely  better, — a  vigor,  precision,  and  penpicnit  j  of  s^le, 
and  a  rich  imagination,  united  to  a  manliness  of  person  and  grandeur  of  mien, 
that  riveted  the  attention  of  his  aodience,  and  produced  an  orerwhelming  eifect 
on  a  deliberatire  assembly.  Witness  hii  discourse  at  Plymouth,  his  address  at 
Bunker  Hill,  his  remarkable  speech  at  Salem  on  the  trial  of  Knapp  for  murder, 
his  eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  and  his  reply  to  Hayne. 

Mr.  Webster's  works,  with  a  life  by  Edward  Everett,  have  been  published  in  six 
volumes,  octavo, — ^volumes  (till  of  thought,  pregnant  with  instruction,  abounding 
fn  knowledge,  beautified,  adorned,  and  commended  by  a  style  that  unites,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  the  four  highest  qualities, — ^perspicuity,  beauty,  precision, 
and  strength. 

OUR  COUNTRY  IN   1920. 

The  hours  of  this  day  are  rapidly  flying,  and  this  occasion  will 
soon  be  past.  Neither  we  nor  our  children  can  expect  to  behold 
its  return.  They  are  in  the  distant  regions  of  futurity ;  they  exist 
only  in  the  all-creating  power  of  God  who  shall  stand  here,  a  hun- 
dred years  hence,  to  trace,  through  us,  their  descent  from  the  Pil- 
grims, and  to  survey,  as  we  have  now  surveyed,  the  progress  of 
their  country  during  the  lapse  of  a  century.  We  would  anticipate 
their  concurrence  with  us  in  our  sentiments  of  deep  regard  for  our 
common  ancestors.  We  would  anticipate  and  partake  the  plea- 
sure with  which  they  will  then  recount  the  steps  of  New  Eng- 
land's advancement.  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  although  it 
will  not  disturb  us  in  our  repose,  the  voice  of  acclamation  and 
gratitude,  commencing  on  the  Kock  of  Plymouth,  shall  be  trans- 
mitted through  millions  of  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  till  it  lose 
itself  in  the  murmurs  of  the  Pacific  seas. 

We  would  leave,  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  shall  then 
occupy  our  places,  some  proof  that  we  hold  the  blessings  trans- 
mitted from  our  fathers  in  just  estimation;  some  proof  of  our 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  good  government,  and  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty ;  some  proof  of  a  sincere  and  ardent  desire  to  pro- 
mote every  thing  which  may  enlarge  the  understandings  and  im- 
prove the  hearts  of  men.  And  when,  ^m  the  long  distance  of 
one  hundred  years,  they  shall  look  back  upon  us,  they  shall  know, 
at  least,  that  we  possessed  affections  which,  running  backward, 
and  warming  with  gratitude  for  what  our  ancestors  have  done  for 
our  happiness,  run  forward  also  to  our  posterity,  and  meet  them 
with  cordial  salutation,  ere  yet  they  have  arrived  on  the  shore  of 
being. 

Advance,  then,  ye  future  generations  !  We  would  hail  you,  as 
you  rise  in  your  long  succession,  to  fill  the  places  which  we  now 
fill,  and  to  taste  the  blessings  of  existence  where  we  are  pa^^sing, 
and  soon  shall  have  passed,  our  own  human  duration.  We  bid  you 
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welcome  to  ihis  pleasant  land  of  the  fathers.  We  bid  yon  welcome 
to  the  healthful  skies  and  the  yerdant  fields  of  New  England.  We 
greet  jour  accession  to  the  great  inheritance  which  we  have  en- 
joyed. We  welcome  you  to  the  blessings  of  good  government  and 
religious  liberty.  We  welcome  you  to  the  treasures  of  science  and 
the  delights  of  learning.  We  welcome  you  to  the  transcendent 
sweets  of  domestic  life,  to  the  happiness  of  kindred,  and  parents, 
and  children.  We  welcome  you  to  the  immeasurable  blessings  of 
rational  existence,  the  inunortal  hope  of  Christianity,  and  the 
light  of  everlasting  truth  I 

Oration  at  Plymouih,  1820. 

ABDBSSS   TO  THE  SURYIYING  80LBIER8  OF  THE  BEVOLUTIGN. 

Yensrablb  MEN  I  yott  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former 
generation.  Heaven  has  bounteously  lengthened  out  your  lives, 
that  you  might  behold  this  joyous  day.  xou  are  now  where  you 
stood  fifty  years  ago,  this  very  hour,  with  your  brothers  and  your 
neighbors,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  strife  for  your  country. 
Behold,  how  altered  I  The  same  heavens  are  indeed  over  your 
heads;  the  same  ocean  rolls  at  your  feet;  but  all  else,  how 
changed  1  You  hear  now  no  roar  of  hostile  cannon ;  you  see  no 
mixed  volumes  of  smoke  and  flame  rising  from  burning  Charles- 
town.  The  ground  strewed  with  the  dead  and  the  dying ;  the  im- 
petuous charge ;  the  steady  and  successful  repulse ;  the  loud  call 
to  repeated  assault;  the  summoning  of  all  that  is  manly  to  re- 
peated resistance ;  a  thousand  bosoms  freely  and  fearlessly  bared 
in  an  instant  to  whatever  of  terror  there  may  be  in  war  and  death, 
— all  these  you  have  witnessed ;  but  you  witness  them  no  more. 
All  is  peace.  The  heights  of  yonder  metropolis,  its  towers  and 
roofs,  which  you  then  saw  filled  with  wives  and  children  and 
countrymen  in  distress  and  terror,  and  looking  with  unutterable 
emotions  for  the  issue  of  the  combat,  have  presented  you  to-daj 
with  the  sight  of  its  whole  happy  population,  come  out  to  welcome 
and  greet  you  with  an  universal  jubilee.  Tender  proud  ships,  by 
a  felicity  of  position  appropriately  lying  at  the  foot  of  this  mount, 
and  seeming  fondly  to  cling  around  it,  are  not  means  of  annoyance 
to  you,  but  your  country's  own  means  of  distinction  and  defence. 
All  is  peace;  and  God  has  granted  you  this  sight  of  your  country's 
happiness,  ere  you  slumber  in  the  grave  forever.  He  has  allowed 
you  to  behold  and  to  partake  the  reward  of  your  patriotic  toils ;  and 
lie  has  allowed  us,  your  sons  and  countrymen,  to  meet  you  here, 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  present  generation,  in  the  name  of  your 
country,  in  the  najue  of  liberty,  to  thank  you  I 
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ENGLAND. 


She  bafl  dotted  the  surface  of  the  whole  globe  with  her  posses- 
sions and  military  posts,  whose  morning  drum-beat,  following  the 
sun  and  keeping  company  with  the  hours,  circle  the  earth  daily 
with  one  continuous  and  unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  of 
England. 

THE   MORNING. 

The  air  is  tranquil,  and  its  temperature  mild.  It  is  morning,  and 
a  morning  sweet,  and  fresh,  and  delightful.  Everybody  knows 
the  morning  in  ito  metaphorical  sense,  applied  to  so  many  objects, 
and  on  so  many  occasions.  The  health,  strength,  and  beauty  of 
early  years  lead  us  to  call  that  peribd  the  "  morning  of  life."  But 
the  morning  itself  few  people,  inhabitants  of  cities,  know  any  thing 
about.  Among  all  our  good  people,  not  one  in  a  thousand  sees 
the  sun  rise  once  a  year.  They  know  nothing  of  the  morning. 
With  them,  morning  is  not  a  new  issuing  of  light,  a  new  bursting 
forth  of  the  sun,  a  new  waking  up  of  all  that  has  life,  from  a  sort 
of  temporary  death,  to  behold  again  the  works  of  Qod,  the  heavens 
and  the  earth ;  it  is  only  part  of  the  domestic  day,  belonging  to 
breakfast,  to  reading  the  newspapers,  answering  notes,  sending 
the  children  to  school,  and  giving  orders  for  dinner.  The  first 
streak  of  light,  the  earliest  purpling  of  the  east,  which  the  lark 
springs  up  to  greet,  and  the  deeper  coloring  into  orange  and  red, 
till  at  length  the  '^  glorious  sun  is  seen,  regent  of  day," — ^this  they 
never  enjoy,  for  they  never  see  it. 

I  know  the  morning, — ^I  am  acquainted  with  it,  and  I  love  it. 
I  love  it,  fresh  and  sweet  as  it  is,  a  daily  new  creation,  breaking 
forth  and  calling  all  that  have  life,  and  breath,  and  being,  to  new 
adoration,  new  enjoyments,  and  new  gratitude. 

THE  LOVE  OF   HOME. 

It  is  only  shallow-minded  pretenders  who  either  make  dis- 
tinguished origin  a  matter  of  personal  merit,  or  obscure  origin  a 
matter  of  personal  reproach.  Taunt  and  scoffing  at  the  humble 
condition  of  early  life  affect  nobody  in  America  but  those  who  are 
foolish  enough  to  indulge  in  them;  and  they  are  generally  suffi- 
ciently punished  by  public  rebuke.  A  man  who  is  not  ashamed 
of  himself  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his  early  condition.  It  did  not 
happen  to  me  to  be  bom  in  a  log  cabin ;  but  my  elder  brothers 
and  sisters  were  born  in  a  log  cabin,  raised  among  the  snow-drifts 
of  New  Hampshire,  at  a  period  so  early,  that  when  the  smoke  first 
rose  from  its  rude  chimney  and  curled  over  the  frosen  hillsi  there 
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no  similar  evidence  of  a  white  man's  habitation  between  it 
and  the  settlements  on  the  rivers  of  Canada. 

Its  remains  still  exist.  I  make  to  it  an  annual  visit.  I  carry 
mj  children  to  it,  to  teach  them  the  hardships  endured  by  the 
generations  which  have  gone  before  them.  I  love  to  dwell  on  the 
tender  recollections^  the  kindred  ties,  the  early  affections,  and  the 
touching  narratives  and  incidents  which  mingle  with  all  I  know 
of  this  primitive  family  abode.  I  weep  to  think  that  none  of 
those  who  inhabited  it  are  now  among  the  living ;  and  if  ever  I 
am  ashamed  of  it,  or  if  ever  I  fail  in  affectionate  veneration  for 
him  who  reared  it,  and  defended  it  against  savage  violence  and 
destruction,  cherished  all  the  domestic  virtues  beneath  its  roof, 
and,  through  the  fire  and  blood  of  a  seven  years'  revolutionary 
war,  shrunk  from  no  danger,  no  toil,  no  sacrifice,  to  serve  his 
country,  and  to  raise  his  children  to  a  condition  better  than  his 
own,  may  my  name,  and  the  name  of  my  posterity,  be  blotted  for- 
ever from  the  memory  of  mankind ! 


THE  NATURE  OF  TRUE  ELOQUENCE. 

True  eloquence  does  not  consist  in  speech.  It  cannot  be 
brought  from  far.  Labor  and  learning  may  toil  for  it,  but  they 
will  toil  in  vain.  Words  and  phrases  may  be  marshalled  in  every 
way,  but  they  cannot  compass  it.  It  must  exist  in  the  man,  in 
the  subject,  and  in  the  occasion.  Affected  passion,  intense  ex- 
pression, the  pomp  of  declamation,  all  may  aspire  after  it, — they 
cannot  reach  it.  It  comes,  if  it  come  at  sul,  like  the  outbreaking 
of  a  fountain  from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting  forth  of  volcanic 
fires,  with  spontaneous,  original,  native  force.  The  graces  taught 
in  the  schools,  the  costly  ornaments  and  studied  contrivances  of 
speech,  shock  and  disgust  men,  when  their  own  lives,  and  the 
fate  of  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  country  hang  on  the 
decision  of  the  hour.  Then  words  have  lost  their  power,  rhetoric 
is  vain,  and  all  elaborate  oratory  contemptible.  Even  genius 
itself  then  feels  rebuked  and  subdued,  as  in  the  presence  of 
higher  qualities.  Then  patriotism  is  eloquent ;  then  self-devotion 
is  eloquent.  The  clear  conception,  outrunning  the  deductions  of 
logic,  the  high  purpose,  the  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit, 
speaking  on  Uie  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye,  informing  every 
feature,  and  ui^ng  the  whole  man  onward,  right  onward,  to  his 
object, — this,  thb  is  eloquence ;  or,  rather,  it  is  something  greater 
and  higher  than  all  eloquence :  it  is  action,  noble,  sublime,  God- 
like action. 

23 
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JUSTICE. 

Justice  is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth.  It  is  the  Hgar 
ment  which  holds  oiyilized  beings  and  civilized  nations  together. 
Where  her  temple  stands,  and  so  long  as  it  is  duly  honored,  there 
is  a  foundation  for  social  security,  general  happiness,  and  the  im- 
provement and  progress  of  our  race. 

DEATH  THE  GREAT  LEYBUUEB. 

One  may  live  as  a  conqueror,  a  king,  or  a  magistrate,  but  he 
must  die  as  a  man.  The  bed  of  death  brings  every  human  being 
to  his  pure  individuality,  to  the  intense  contemplation  of  that 
deepest  and  most  solemn  of  all  relations, — ^the  relation  between 
the  Creator  and  the  created. 


PURPOSE  OF  BUNKER   HILL  MONUMENT. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  our  object  in  erecting  this  edifice 
is  to  perpetuate  national  hostility,  or  even  to  cherish  a  mere  mili- 
tary spirit.  It  is  higher,  purer,  nobler.  We  consecrate  our  work 
to  the  spirit  of  national  independence,  and  we  wish  that  the  light 
of  peace  may  rest  upon  it  forever.  We  rear  a  memorial  of  our 
conviction  of  that  unmeasured  benefit  which  has  been  conferred 
on  our  own  land,  and  of  the  happy  influences  which  have  been 
produced,  by  the  same  events,  on  the  general  interests  of  man« 
kind.  We  come,  as  Americans,  to  mark  a  spot  which  must  for- 
ever be  dear  to  us  and  our  posterity.  We  wish  that  whosoever, 
in  all  coming  time,  shall  turn  his  eye  hither,  may  behold  that  the 
place  is  not  undistinguished  where  the  first  great  battle  of  the 
Revolution  was  fought.  We  wish  that  this  structure  may  pro- 
claim the  magnitude  and  importance  of  that  event  to  every  clafls 
and  every  age.  We  wish  that  infancy  may  learn  the  purpose  of 
Its  erection  from  maternal  lips,  and  that  weary  and  withered  age 
may  behold  it,  and  be  solaced  by  the  recollections  which  it  sug- 
gests. We  wish  that  labor  may  look  up  here,  and  be  proud,  in 
the  midst  of  its  toil.  We  wish  that,  in  those  days  of  disaster 
which,  as  they  come  on  all  nations,  must  be  expe<ited  to  come  on 
ns  also,  desponding  patriotism  may  turn  its  eyes  hitherward,  and 
be  assured  that  the  foundations  of  our  national  power  still  stand 
strong.  We  wish  that  this  column,  rising  towards  heaven  among 
the  pointed  spires  of  so  many  temples  dedicated  to  God,  may  con- 
tribute also  to  produce  in  all  minds  a  pious  feeling  of  dependence 
and  gratitude.  We  wish,  finally,  that  the  last  object  on  the  sight 
ox  mm  who  leaves  his  native  shore,  and  the  first  to  gladden  his 
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wlio  rerisitB  it,  may  be  sometliing  wbicli  skall  remind  him  of  the 
liberty  and  the  glory  of  his  ooantry.  Let  it  rise,  till  it  meet  the 
nu  in  his  coming ;  let  the  earliest  light  of  the  morning  gild  it^ 
and  parting  daj  Imger  and  play  on  ite  summit. 

C&IHE  KETEALED  BT  C0N80IXN0S. 

The  deed'  waa  executed  with  a  degree  of  aelf-possesgion  and 
steadiBeaa  equal  to  the  wickedness  with  which  it  waa  planned. 
The  eircfunstanoes,  now  clearly  in  evidence,  spread  out  the  whole 
seene  before  ua.  Deep  sleep  had  fallen  on  the  destined  victim, 
and  OB  all  beneath  his  roof.  A  healthful  old  man,  to  whom  sleep 
was  sweet,  the  first  sound  slumbers  of  the  night  held  him  in  their 
soft  but  strong  embrace.  The  assassin  enters,  through  the  win- 
dow already  prepared,  into  an  unoccupied  apartment.  With 
Boiseleas  foot  he  paces  the  lonely  hall,  half  lighted  by  the  moon ; 
he  winds  up  the  ascent  of  the  stairs,  and  reaches  the  door  of  the 
chamber.  Of  this,  he  mores  the  lock,  by  soft  and  continued 
pressure,  till  it  turns  on  its  hinges  without  noise ;  and  he  enters, 
and  beholds  his  victim  before  him.  The  room  was  uncommonly 
open  to  the  admission  of  light.  The  face  of  the  innocent  sleeper 
was  tamed  from  the  murderer,  and  the  beams  of  the  moon,  rest- 
ing on  the  gray  locks  of  his  aged  temple,  showed  him  where  to 
strike.  The  fatal  blow  is  given  I  and  the  victim  passes,  without 
a  struggle  or  a  motion,  from  the  repose  of  sleep  to  the  repose  of 
death  !  It  is  the  assassin's  purpose  to  make  sure  work ;  and  he 
jet  plies  the  dagger,  though  it  was  obvious  that  life  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  blow  of  the  bludgeon.  He  even  raises  the  aged 
arm,  that  he  may  not  fail  in  his  aim  at  the  heart,  and  replaces  it 
again  over  the  wounds  of  the  poniard !  To  finish  the  picture,  he 
explores  the  wrist  for  the  pulse !  He  feels  for  it,  and  ascertains 
that  it  beata  no  longer !  It  is  accomplished.  The  deed  is  done. 
He  retreats,  retraces  his  steps  to  the  window,  passes  out  through 
it  as  he  came  in,  and  escapes.  He  has  done  the  murder, — no  eye 
has  seen  him,  no  ear  has  heard  him.  The  secret  is  hb  own,  and 
it  is  safe ! 

Ah,  gentlemen !  that  was  a  dreadful  mistake !  Such  a  secret 
can  be  safe  nowhere.  The  whole  creation  of  God  has  neither 
nook  nor  comer  where  the  guilty  can  bestow  it,  and  say  it  is  safe. 
Not  to  speak  of  that  eye  which  glances  through  all  disguises,  and 
beholds  every  thing  as  in  the  splendor  of  noon,  such  secrets  of 
guilt  are  never  safe  from  detection,  even  by  men.  True  it  is, 
generally  speaking,  that  *' murder  will  out."  True  it  is  that 
Providence  hath  so  ordained,  and  doth  so  govern  things,  that 

*  TI10  murder  of  Joseph  White,  Baq.,  of  Sftlem,  Mmi.,  AprU  S,  1830. 
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those  who  break  the  great  law  of  heaven,  by  shedding  man's 
blood,  seldom  succeed  in  avoiding  discovery.  Especially  in  a 
case  exciting  so  much  attention  as  this,  discovery  most  come,  and 
will  come,  sooner  or  later.  A  thousand  eyes  turn  at  once  to  ex- 
plore every  man,  every  thing,  every  circumstance,  connected  with 
the  time  and  place ;  a  thousand  ears  catch  every  whisper ;  a  thou- 
sand excited  minds  intensely  dwell  on  the  scene,  shedding  all 
their  light,  and  ready  to  kindle  the  slightest  circumstance  into  a 
blaze  of  discovery.  Meantime,  the  guilty  soul  cannot  keep  its 
own  secret.  It  is  false  to  itself;  or,  rather,  it  feels  an  irresistible 
impulse  of  conscience  to  be  true  to  itself.  It  labors  under  its 
guilty  possession,  and  knows  not  what  to  do  with  it  The  human 
heart  was  not  made  for  the  residence  of  such  an  inhabitant.  It 
finds  itself  preyed  on  by  a  torment,  which  it  dares  not  acknow- 
ledge to  God  nor  man.  A  vulture  is  devouring  it,  and  it  can  ask 
no  sympathy  or  assistance  either  from  heaven  or  earth.  The 
secret  which  the  murderer  possesses  soon  comes  to  possess  bim ; 
and,  like  the  evil  spirits  of  which  we  read,  it  overcomes  him,  and 
leads  him  whithersoever  it  will.  He  feels  it  beating  at  his  heart, 
rising  to  his  throat,  and  demanding  disclosure.  He  thinks  the 
whole  world  sees  it  in  his  face,  reads  it  in  his  eyes,  and  almost 
hears  its  workings  in  the  very  silence  of  his  thoughts.  It  has 
become  his  master.  It  betrays  his  discretion,  it  breaks  down  his 
courage,  it  conquers  his  prudence.  When  suspicions  from  with- 
out begin  to  embarrass  him,  and  the  net  of  circumstance  to  entangle 
him,  the  fatal  secret  struggles  with  still  greater  violence  to  burst 
forth.  It  must  be  confessed,  it  will  be  confessed;  there  is  no 
refuge  from  confession  but  suicide, — and  suicide  is  confession. 


MASSAOHUSETTS. 

Mr.  President, — ^I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium  upon  Massa- 
chusetts,— she  needs  none.  There  she  is, — ^behold  her,  and  judge 
for  yourselves.  There  is  her  history:  the  world  knows  it  by 
heart.  The  past,  at  least,  is  secure.  There  is  Boston,  and  Con- 
cord, and  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill, — and  there  they  will  re- 
main forever.  The  bones  of  her  sons,  falling  in  the  great  struggle 
for  independence,  now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of  every  State, 
from  New  England  to  Georgia ;  and  there  they  will  lie  forever. 
And,  sir,  where  American  liberty  raised  its  first  voice,  and  where 
its  youth  was  nurtured  and  sustained,  there  it  still  lives,  in  the 
strength  of  its  manhood  and  full  of  its  original  spirit.  If  discord 
and  disunion  shall  wound  it,  if  party  strife  and  blind  ambition 
shall  hawk  at  and  tear  it,  if  folly  and  madness,  if  uneasiness  under 
salutary  and  necessary  restraint,  shall  succeed  to  separate  it  from 
that  union,  by  which  alone  its  existence  is  made  sure,  it  will 
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study  in  the  end,  by  the  side  of  that  cradle  in  which  its  infancy 
was  rocked ;  it  will  stretch  forth  its  arm,  with  whatever  of  vigor 
it  Buy  atill  retain,  over  the  friends  who  gather  round  it;  and  it 
will  fidl  at  last,  if  fall  it  most,  amidst  the  proudest  monuments  of 
its  own  glory,  and  on  the  very  spot  of  its  origin. 

iSjpeeeA  m  r^rfy  to  Hayne, 


UBERTT  AND  UNION. 

Mr.  President, — ^I  have  thus  stated  the  reasons  of  my  dissent 
to  the  doctrines  which  have  been  advanced  and  maintained.  I 
am  conaciouB  of  having  detained  yon  and  the  Senate  much  too 
long.  I  was  drawn  into  the  debate  with  no  previous  delibera- 
tion such  as  is  suited  to  the  discussion  of  so  grave  and  important 
a  subject.  But  it  is  a  subject  of  which  my  heart  is  full,  and  I 
have  not  been  willing  to  suppress  the  utterance  of  its  spontaneous 
sentiments.  I  cannot,  even  now,  persuade  myself  to  relinquish 
it,  without  expressing  once  more  my  deep  conviction  that,  since 
it  respects  nodiing  less  than  the  union  of  the  States,  it  is  of  most 
vital  and  essential  importance  to  the  public  happiness.  I  profess, 
air,  in  my  career  hitherto,  to  have  kept  steadily  in  view  the  pros* 
perity  and  honor  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  preservation  of 
our  federal  union.  It  is  to  that  union  that  we  owe  our  safety  at 
home,  and  our  consideration  and  dignity  abroad.  It  is  to  that 
union  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  whatever  makes  us  most 
proud  of  our  country.  That  union  we  reached  only  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  our  virtues  in  the  severe  school  of  adversity.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  necessities  of  disordered  finance,  prostrate  com- 
merce, and  ruined  credit.  Under  its  benign  influences,  these 
great  interests  immediately  awoke,  as  from  the  dead,  and  sprang 
forth  with  newness  of  life.  Every  year  of  its  duration  has  teemed 
with  fresh  proofii  of  its  utility  and  its  blessings ;  and,  although 
our  territory  has  stretched  out  wider  and  wider,  and  our  popula- 
tion spread  farther  and  farther,  they  have  not  outrun  its  protec- 
tion or  its  benefitfl.  It  has  been  to  us  all  a  copious  fountain  of 
national,  social,  and  personal  happiness.  I  have  not  allowed  my- 
self, sir,  to  look  beyond  the  union,  to  see  what  might  lie  hidden 
in  the  dark  recess  behind.  I  have  not  coolly  weighed  the  chances 
of  preaerving  liberty  when  the  bonds  that  unite  us  together  shall 
be  broken  asunder.  I  have  not  accustomed  myself  to  hang  over 
the  precipice  of  disunion,  to  see  whether,  with  my  short  sight,  I 
can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss  below ;  nor  could  I  regard  him 
as  a  safe  counsellor  in  the  affairs  of  this  government  whose 
thooghta  should  be  mainly  bent  on  considering,  not  how  the  Union 
should  be  best  preserved,  but  how  tolerable  might  be  the  condition 

uf  the  people  when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and  destroyed.     While 
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the  Union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratifying  prospeciF 
spread  out  before  us,  for  us  and  our  children.  Beyond  that  I  seek 
not  to  penetrate  the  veil.  (}od  grant  that,  in  my  day  at  least,  that 
curtain  may  not  rise.  God  grant  that  on  my  vision  never  may  be 
opened  what  lies  behind.  When  ^my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  be- 
hold, for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him 
shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glo- 
rious Union;  on  States  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent;  on  a 
land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal 
blood  !  liCt  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather  behold 
the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic,  now  known  and  honored 
throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and  tro- 
phies streaming  in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  pol- 
luted, nor  a  single  star  obscured,  bearing  for  its  motto  no  such 
miserable  interrogatory  as  What  U  aU  this  worth  f  nor  thoee 
other  words  of  delusion  and  folly.  Liberty  firsts  and  Union  after- 
wards;  but  everywhere,  spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living 
light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and 
over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  that 
other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  American  heart, — ^Liberty  and 
Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable. 


JOSEPH  8T0RT,  1783—1845. 

This  emineiit  jarist  and  scholar  was  bora  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  September  18, 
1782,  and  graduated  at  Haryard  College,  in  1798.  He  stndied  law  under  Judge 
Putnam,  and  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  it  at  Balem.  He  soon  entered 
into  political  life,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in 
1805.  In  1809,  he  was  chosen  by  the  Democratic  party  a  representative  to  Con- 
gress from  Essex,  South  District  In  1811,  he  was  nominated  by  President  Madi- 
son to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  he  then  severed 
himself  entirely  frum  all  political  connections.  In  1830,  he  was  appointed  Dane 
Professor  in  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  University,  on  the  munificent  found*tioB 
of  his  friend,  Hon.  Nathan  Dane,  of  Beverly ;  and  he  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  this  office  with  great  ability  and  success  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  10th  of  September,  1845. 

For  profound  legal  leaning,  aenteness  of  intellect,  soundness  of  judgment  and 
general  knowledge,  Judge  Stoiy  has  had  few  superiors  in  our  country.  As  a 
teacher  of  jurisprudence,  he  brought  to  the  important  duties  of  the  Profeseor^s 
chair,  besides  his  exuberant  learning,  great  patience,  a  strong  delight  in  the  sab- 
jects  which  he  expounded,  a  copious  and  persuasive  eloquence,  and  a  eontagioos 
enthusiasm,  which  filled  his  pupils  with  love  for  thp  law,  and  for  the  master  who 
taught  it  so  well. 

As  an  author,  Judge  Story  began  his  career  early  in  life,  by  publishing  an  es- 
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edlcDt  edition  of  Abbott  on  the  Law  of  Shipping.  Soon  after  hlB  appointment  to 
tbe  Dane  Professorship,  he  published  his  Commentarien  on  the  Oon^Uuiion  of  the 
Cmited  SuaMea,  in  three  Tolames,  oetaTo.  These  were  followed  by  a  succession  of 
treatises  on  different  branches  of  the  law,  the  extent  and  excellence  of  which,  with 
the  raat  aoBoont  of  legal  learning  displayed  in  them,  leave  it  a  matter  of  astonish- 
■Mai  thai  they  eonld  be  prepared,  within  the  short  space  of  twelve  yean,  by  a 
man  who  was  all  the  while  discharging,  with  great  assiduity,  the  onerous  duties 
of  a  Jadge  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States,  and  a  Professor  in  the  Law 
School  of  the  University.  But  in  his  devotion  to  the  science  of  the  law,  he  did 
not  forget  the  claims  of  literature  and  general  scholarship ;  and  his  addresses  on 
poMie  oeeasions,  his  contributions  to  the  "  North  American  Review,"  and  other 
miseellaaeoiis  writings,  show  a  mind  imbued  with  sound  and  varied  learning. 

As  a  man,  and  a  member  of  society,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  domestic  vir- 
Caea,  his  warm  afleetions  and  generous  temper,  and  the  pnri^,  elevation,  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  lile.  The  members  of  the  Suffolk  Bar,  in  their  resolutions  upon  the 
eeeasiofk  of  his  death,  declare  **  that  the  death  of  one  so  great  as  a  judge,  as  an 
astthor,  aa  a  taaeher,  and  so  good  as  a  man,  is  a  loss  whioh  is  irreparable  to  the 
bar,  to  the  eoaatiy,  and  to  mankind." 

THS  IMPORTANCE  OF  CLASSICAL  LEARNING. 

The  importance  of  claasical  learning  to  professional  education  is 
80  obTioQSy  that  the  surprise  is  that  it  oonld  ever  have  become 
matter  of  disputation.  I  speak  not  of  its  power  in  refining  the 
taaley  in  disciplining  the  judgment,  in  invigorating  the  under- 
standing, or  in  warming  the  heart  with  elevated  sentiments,  but 
of  its  power  of  direct,  positive,  necessary  instruction.  Until  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  mass  of  sdence,  in  its  principal  branches, 
was  deposited  in  tilie  dead  languages,  and  much  of  it  still  reposes 
there.  To  be  ignorant  of  these  languages  is  to  shut  out  the  lights 
of  former  times,  or  to  examine  them  only  through  the  glimmerings 
of  inadequate  translations.  What  should  we  say  of  the  jurist  who 
never  aspired  to  learn  the  maTims  of  law  and  equity  which  adorn 
the  Roman  codes  ?  What  of  the  physician  who  could  deliberately 
surrender  all  the  knowledge  heaped  up  for  so  many  centuries  in 
the  Latinity  of  continental  Europe  f  What  of  the  minister  of  re- 
ligion who  should  choose  not  to  study  the  Scriptures  in  the  origi- 
nal tongue,  and  should  be  content  to  trust  his  faith  and  his  hopes, 
for  time  and  for  eternity,  to  the  dimness  of  translations  which  may 
reflect  the  literal  import,  but  rarely  can  reflect^  with  unbroken 
force,  the  beautiful  spirit  of  the  text  ? 

I  pass  over  all  consideration  of  the  written  treasures  of  anti- 
quity which  have  survived  the  wreck  of  empires  and  dynasties,  of 
monumental  trophies  and  triumphal  arches,  of  palaces  of  princes 
and  temples  of  the  gods.  I  pass  over  all  consideration  of  those 
admired  compositionB  in  which  wisdom  speaks  as  with  a  voice  from 
heaven;  of  those  sublime  effo**ts  of  poetical  genius  which  still 
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freshen,  as  tbey  pass  ftom  age  to  age,  in  undying  Tigor;  of  those 
finished  histories  which  still  enlighten  and  instruct  goyemments 
in  their  duty  and  their  destiny;  of  those  matchless  orations  which 
roused  nations  to  arms  and  chained  senates  to  the  chariot-wheels 
of  all-conquering  eloquence.  These  all  may  now  be  read  in  our 
vernacular  tongue.  Ay !  as  one  remembers  the  face  of  a  dead 
friend,  by  gathering  up  the  broken  fragments  of  his  image ;  as 
one  listens  to  the  tale  of  a  dream  twice  told ;  as  one  catches  the 
roar  of  the  ocean  in  the  ripple  of  a  rivulet ;  as  one  sees  the  blaze 
of  noon  in  the  first  glimmer  of  twilight. 

VRSB   80HOOLS. 

I  know  not  what  more  munificent  donation  any  ^vemment  can 
bestow  than  by  providing  instruction  at  the  public  expense,  not 
as  a  scheme  of  charity,  but  of  municipal  policy.  If  a  private  per- 
son deserves  the  applause  of  all  good  men,  who  founds  a  single 
hospital  or  college,  how  much  more  are  they  entitled  to  the  appel- 
lation of  public  benefactors  who,  by  the  side  of  every  church  in 
every  village,  plant  a  school  of  letters  !  Other  monuments  of  the 
art  and  genius  of  man  may  perish,  but  these,  from  their  very 
nature,  seem,  as  far  aa  human  foresight  can  go,  absolutely  im- 
mortal. The  triumphal  arches  of  otiber  days  have  fallen;  the 
sculptured  columns  have  crumbled  into  dust ;  the  temples  of  taste 
and  religion  have  sunk  into  decay ;  the  pyramids  thenwelves  seem 
but  mighty  aepnlehres  hastening  to  the  same  oblivion  to  which  the 
dead  t£ey  cover  have  long  since  passed.  But  here,  every  suc- 
cessive generation  becomes  a  living  memorial  of  our  public  schools, 
and  a  living  example  of  their  excellence.  Never,  never  may  this 
glorious  institution  be  abandoned  or  betrayed  by  the  weakness  of 
its  fi-ienda  or  the  power  of  its  adversaries  I  It  can  scarcely  be  aban- 
doned or  betrayed  while  New  England  remains  free,  and  her  re- 
presentatives are  true  to  their  trust.  It  must  forever  ooont  in  its 
defence  a  majority  of  all  those  who  ought  to  influence  public 
affidrs  by  their  virtues  or  their  talents ;  ^r  it  must  be  that  here 
they  first  felt  the  divinity  of  knowledge  stir  within  them.  What 
consolation  can  be  higher,  what  reflection  prouder,  than  the 
thought  that  in  weal  and  in  woe  our  children  are  under  the  public 
guardianship,  and  may  here  gather  the  fruits  of  that  learning 
which  ripens  for  eternity  I 

THE  DANGERS  THAT  THREATEN   OTJR  REPX7BLI0.  ' 

The  fate  of  other  republics — ^their  rise,  their  progress,  their  de 
cline,  and  their  &11 — are  written  but  too  leeibly  on  the  pages  of 
history,  if,  indeed,  they  were  not  oontinuuly  before  as  in  the 
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Startling  fragments  of  their  mins.  Those  repnhlics  have  perished^ 
and  hare  perished  by  their  own  hands.  Prosperity  has  enervated 
them,  oormption  has  debased  them,  and  a  venal  populace  has 
oonsiimniateq  their  destruction.  The  people,  alternately  the  prey 
of  military  chieftains  at  home  and  of  ambitions  invaders  from 
abroad,  have  been  sometimes  cheated  ont  of  their  liberties  by 
servile  demagogues,  sometimes  betrayed  into  a  surrender  of  them 
by  £dse  patriots,  and  sometimes  they  have  willingly  sold  them  for 
a  price  to  the  despot  who  has  bidden  highest  for  his  victims. 
They  have  disregarded  the  warning  voice  of  their  best  statesmen, 
and  have  persecuted  and  driven  &om  office  their  truest  friends. 
They  have  listened  to  the  counsels  of  fawning  sycophants  or  base 
calumniators  of  the  wise  and  the  good.  They  have  reverenced 
power  more  in  its  high  abuses  and  summary  movements  than  in 
its  calm  and  constitutional  energy,  when  it  dispensed  blessings 
with  an  unseen  but  a  liberal  hand.  They  have  surrendered  to 
fiiction  what  belonged  to  the  common  interests  and  common 
rights  of  the  country.  Patronage  and  party,  the  triumph  of  an 
artful  popular  leader,  and  the  discontents  of  a  day,  have  out- 
weighed, in  their  view,  all  solid  principles  and  institutions  of 
government.  Such  are  the  melancholy  lessons  of  the  past  history 
of  republics  down  to  our  own.  »  *  * 

If  onr  Union  should  once  be  broken  up,  it  is  impossible  that  a 
new  constitution  should  ever  be  formed,  embracing  the  whole  ter- 
ritory. We  shall  be  divided  into  several  nations  or  confederacies, 
rivals  in  power,  pursuits,  and  interests;  too  proud  to  brook  in- 
jury, and  too  near  to  make  retaliation  distant  or  ineffectual.  Our 
veiy  animosities  will,  like  those  of  all  other  kindred  nations,  be- 
come more  deadly,  because  our  lineage,  our  laws,  and  our  language 
are  the  same.  Let  the  history  of  the  Grecian  and  Italian  re- 
publics warn  us  of  our  dangers.  The  National  Constitution  is 
our  last  and  our  only  security.  United,  we  stand;  divided, 
we  fall. 

Let,  then,  the  rising  generation  be  inspired  with  an  ardent  love 
of  their  country,  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  liberty,  and  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  Let  the 
American  yoath  never  forget  that  they  possess  a  noble  inherit- 
ance, bought  by  the  toils,  and  sufferings,  and  blood  of  their  ances- 
tors; and  capable,  if  wisely  improved  and  faithfully  guarded,  of 
transmitting  to  their  latest  posterity  all  the  substantisd  blessings 
of  life,  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  liberty,  of  property,  of  religioui 
and  of  independence.  The  structure  has  been  erected  by  archi- 
tects of  consummate  skill  and  fidelity,  its  foundations  are  solid^ 
tta  compartments  are  beautiful  as  well  as  useful,  its  arrangements 
are  full  of  wisdom  and  order,  and  its  defences  are  impregnable 
from  without.     It  has  been  reared  for  immortality^  if  the  work  of 
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man  may  justly  aspire  to  sucli  a  title.  It  may,  neverthelessy 
perish  in  an  hour,  by  the  folly,  or  corruption,  or  negligence  of  its 
only  keepers,  the  people.  Republics  are  created  by  the  virtue, 
public  spirft,  and  intelligence  of  the  citiiens.  They  fall  wken 
the  wise  are  banished  from  the  public  councils  because  they  dare 
to  be  honest,  and  the  profligate  are  rewarded  because  they  flatter 
the  people  in  order  to  betray  them. 

Condusion  of  hi$  JEhpoaiiioH  of  tke  ComtUuUon. 


WASHINaTON  IBVINQ. 

■■  Wbatl  Irringl  thiioe  weloom«»  warm  heart  and  Una  brainl 
Tou  bring  back  the  happiest  spirit  trcm  Spain, 
And  the  graTeet  sweet  humor  that  ever  was  thera 
Since  Oervantee  met  death  in  his  gentle  despair. 
Nav,  don't  be  embarrass'd,  nor  look  so  beseeching, 
I  ibaVt  mn  directly  against  my  own  preaching. 
And,  having  Just  laugh'd  at  their  Ra^jhaels  and  Bantea, 
Go  to  setting  you  up  l>eside  matchless  Oerrantes; 
But  allow  me  to  speak  what  I  honestly  feel ; — 
To  a  true  poet-heart  add  the  fan  oi  Dick  Steele^ 
Throw  In  all  of  Addison  minus  the  chill. 
With  the  whole  of  that  partnership's  stock  and  good  will. 
Mix  well,  and,  while  stirring,  hum  o'er,  as  a  spell. 
The  *  fine  old  Bnglish  gentleman ;'— simmer  it  well : 
Sweeten  Jnit  to  your  own  private  liking,  then  strain, 
That  only  the  finest  and  clearest  remain : 
Let  it  stand  out  of  doors  till  a  soul  it  reoelTes 
From  the  warm  laxy  sun  loitering  down  through  green  leares; 
And  you'll  find  a  choice  nature,  not  wholly  desenrlng 
A  name  either  Jfinglish  or  Taokee— Just  Irving." 

Jama  Rtutdl  LowtUTi  FakUfor  Oe  OriUea, 

This  moit  joatly  oelobimtod  and  widely-known  of  all  American  proae-writeni 
waa  born  in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1783.  After  reoelTing  an 
ordinary  sohool-edaoation,  he  oommenoed,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  atndy  of  the 
law.  In  1804,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  ill  health,  he  sailed  for  Bordeanz,  and  tbeneo 
roamed  orer  the  most  beantiful  portions  of  Southern  Europe,  visited  Switierland, 
sojourned  in  Paris,  passed  through  Holland  to  England,  and  returned  home  in 
1806  and  again  resumed  the  study  of  the  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
November  of  that  year,  but  never  practised.  Shortly  after,  he  joined  Mr.  Pauld- 
ing In  writing  Salmogva^di,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  in  1807.  It  was 
a  miscellany  foil  of  humor  and  Am,  which  captivated  the  town,  and  decidfid  the 
fortunes  of  the  authors.  In  December  of  the  following  year,  he  published  Th» 
HiHoiy  of  New  York,  hy  Viedrieh  KnickerhockeTf — a  most  original  and  humorous 
work;  and,  a  few  years  after,  he  edited  the  "Analectic  Magasine."  In  the 
autumn  of  1814,  he  joined  the  military  staff  of  the  Governor  of  New  York,  as  aid- 
de-oamp,  and  secretary,  with  the  title  of  colonel.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  h« 
embarked  for  Liverpool,  with  a  view  of  making  a  second  tour  of  Europe ;  but, 
financial  troubles  intervening,  and  the  remarkable  success  whieh  attended  his 
literary  enterprises  being  an  encouragement  to  pursue  a  vocation  which  necessity, 
no  less  than  taste,  now  urged  him  to  follow,  he  embarked  in  the  career  of  antbor- 
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t^up^  Jn  1818  appesred  the  papers  called  the  Sketch-Book,  transmitted  ftrom 
London,  where  he  wrote  them,  to  Now  York,  which  at  once  attracted  nniTersal 
admiration,  not  here  onlj,  bat  in  England,  where  they  were  repabliahed  in  1820. 
Aflor  residing  a  few  years  in  England,  Mr.  Irving  again  visited  Paris,  and  re- 
tnrifted  to  England  to  bring  oat  Bracebridge  Hall,  in  London,  May,  1822.  The 
Best  winter  he  passed  in  Dresden,  and  in  the  following  spring  pat  TaUa  of  a  Tra- 
reiUr  to  press.  He  soon  after  went  to  Madrid,  and  wrote  The  Life  of  GolumhH», 
which  appeared  hi  1828.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  he  visited  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  the  result  was  the  OkronMee  of  the  Gmqueet  of  Grenada,  which  was 
pablished  in  1829.  The  same  year,  he  revisited  that  region,  and  collected  the 
matfmals  for  his  AUkambreu  La  Jaly,  he  went  to  England,  being  appointed 
SeciretMy  of  Legation  to  the  American  Embassy  in  London,  which  office  he  held 
otttil  the  retam  of  Mr.  McLane,  in  1831. 

While  fai  England,  Mr.  Irving  received  one  of  the  twenty^goinea  gold  medals 
proridad  bj  Qeorge  IV.  fer  emlnenoe  in  historisal  oomposition,  and  the  degree  of 
LUD.  from  the  UniToiBity  of  Oxford.  His  retoxn  to  New  York,  in  1832,  was 
greelad  by  a  fastival,  at  whioh  were  gathered  his  sorviving  friends^  and  all  the 
illvatiioaa  men  of  hia  native  metropolis.  The  following  sunnser,  he  aecompanied 
one  of  the  eommiasionen  for  removing  the  Indian  tribes  west  of  the  3iiS8issippL 
Hm  firmi  of  thia  exaursion  was  his  graphio  Tow  </  lAe  Prenrim.  Soon  after  ap- 
peased AhbalMjfard  amd  Newettad  AUejf,  and  L^genda  </  the  Comqumt  qf  S^im, 
In  1836^  ha  published  Aietoria,  and  in  1837,  The  Adoentmret  i^  CeyHain  BonnevUle, 
In  1839,  h«  entered  into  an  eagagement»  whioh  lasted  two  years,  with  the  pro* 
priaiors  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magaxine,  to  futni^i  moftthly,  articles  for  that 
periodical.  Early  in  1842,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain ;  and  on  his  re* 
tarn  to  this  eoantry,  in  1846,  he  began  the  pablication  of  a  revised  edition  of  his 
works,  to  the  list  of  which  he  afterwards  added  a  Life  of  Qoldemith.  He  has  re*- 
eently  published  a  Life  ef  Waehingion,  in  five  volomes,  which  promises  to  be  the 
most  popular  lifo  of  that  illostrioos  statesman  whose  name  he  wears. 

After  the  genial  lines  of  James  Rossell  Lowell,  above  quoted,  so  hi^pily  de> 
seri^tive  of  Mr.  Irvlng's  style,  we  will  add  nothing  bat  a  short  quotation  from  a 
beantifi&ny-written  and  appreciative  sketch  of  his  life,  in  the  "  Homes  of  American 
Aathors:^ — ^"The  eminent  success  which  has  attended  the  late  republication  of 
Irvlng't  works  leaches  a  lesson  that  we  hope  will  not  be  lost  on  the  cultivators 
of  literatore.  It  prores  a  trath  whioh  all  men  of  enlightened  taste  intuitively 
fcel,  bat  which  is  eonstaatly  forgottan  by  aspirants  for  literary  fame,  and  that  is, 
— the  permanent  value  of  a  direct,  simple,  and  natural  style.  It  is  not  only  the 
genial  philosophy,  the  hnmane  spirit,  the  hnmor  and  pathos,  of  Irrlng,  which  en- 
dear his  writingi  and  seoure  for  them  an  habitual  interest,  bat  it  is  in  the  reftesh- 
■sent  oflbrded  by  a  oonstant  reoorrenoe  to  the  unalloyed,  nnaflbcted,  dear,  flow- 
ing s^la  1b  whieh  he  Invariably  expresses  himself."' 

■ ■ ■  .-»- 

1  Baad  *■  Homes  of  Ameri«an  Anthers ,**'  "North  Ameitemi  Kevleir,*  ix.  822, 
zxTiii.  103,  zxix.  393,  xxxv.  286,  zlL  1,  ^^.  200;  "Bdinbvgh  BeTfew,"  xxxiv. 
180,  xzzriL  337.  Bat  for  a  full  aecoant  of  Irving's  writings,  with  well-seleoted 
eritieiams  upon  his  works,  both  from  English  and  American  Keviews,  consult 
that  adBinble  book^— AOifoiM's  Ontieal  DieHoiuuy  of  Englnh  Lrteratttre  and 
"^  ' Atuhon.    See  f.  771  of  this  book. 
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COLUMBUS  FIRST   DISCOVERS  LAND  IN   tIIE  NEW   WORM). 

The  breeze  had  been  fresh  all  day^  with  more  sea  than  usual, 
and  they  had  made  great  progress.  At  sunset  they  had  stood 
again  to  the  west,  and  were  ploughing  the  waves  at  a  rapid  rate, 
the  Pinta  keeping  the  head,  from  her  superior  sailing.  The 
greatest  animation  prf^vailed  throughout  the  ships :  not  an  eye 
was  closed  that  night.  As  the  evening  darkened,  Columbus  took 
his  station  on  the  top  of  the  castle  or  cabin  on  the  high  poop  of 
his  vessel,  ranging  his  eye  along  the  dusky  horizon,  and  maintain- 
ing an  intense  and  unremitting  watch.  About  ten  o'clock,  he 
thought  he  beheld  a  light  glimmering  at  a  great  distance.  Fear- 
ing his  eager  hopes  might  deceive  him,  he  called  to  Pedro 
Gutierrez,  gentleman  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  and  inquired 
whether  he  saw  such  a  light ',  the  latter  replied  in  the  affirniattve. 
Doubtful  whether  it  might  not  yet  be  some  delusion  of  the  fancy, 
Columbus  called  Kodrigo  Sanchez,  of  Segovia,  and  made  the  same 
inquiry.  By  the  time  the  latter  had  ascended  the  round-house, 
the  light  had  disappeared.  They  saw  it  once  or  twice  afterwards 
in  sudden  and  passing  gleams,  as  if  it  were  a  torch  in  the  bark 
of  a  fisherman,  rising  and  sinking  with  the  waves,  or  in  the  hand 
of  some  person  on  shore,  borne  up  and  down  as  he  walked  from 
house  to  nouse.  So  transient  and  uncertain  were  these  gleams, 
that  few  attached  any  importance  to  them ;  Columbus,  however, 
considered  them  as  certain  signs  of  land,  and,  moreover,  that  the 
land  was  inhabited. 

They  continued  their  course  until  two  in  the  morning,  when  a 

fun  from  the  Pinta  gave  the  joyful  signal  of  land.  It  was  first 
escried  by  a  mariner  named  Rodrigo  de  Triana ;  but  the  reward 
was  afterwards  adjudged  to  the  admiral  for  having  previously 
perceived  the  light.  The  land  was  now  clearly  seen  about  two 
leagues  distant ;  whereupon  they  took  in  sail,  and  lay  to^  waiting 
impatiently  for  the  dawn. 

The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Columbus  in  this  little  space  of 
time  must  nave  been  tumultuous  and  intense.  At  length,  in 
spite  of  every  difficulty  and  danger,  he  had  accomplished  his  ob- 
ject. The  great  mystery  of  the  ocean  was  revealed ;  his  theory, 
which  had  been  the  scoff  of  sages,  was  triumphantly  established ; 
he  had  secured  to  himself  a  glory  durable  as  the  world  itself. 
-  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  feelings  of  such  a  man  at  such  a 
moment,  or  the  conjeotures  which  must  have  thronged  upon  his 
mind  as  to  the  land  before  him,  covered  with  darkness.  That  it 
was  fruitful  was  evident  from  the  vegetables  which  floated  from 
its  shores.  He  thought,  too,  that  he  perceived  the  fragrance  of 
aromatic  groves.  The  moving  light  he  had  beheld  proved  it  the 
residence  of  man.     But  what  were  its  inhabitants  t    Were  they 
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like  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  globe ;  or  were  they  some 
Btnmge  and  monstrous  race,  such  as  the  imagination  was  prone  in 
those  times  to  give  to  all  remote  and  unknown  regions  ?  Had  he 
come  npoD  some  wild  isUnd  far  in  the  Indian  sea ;  or  was  this 
the  fiuued  Cipango  itself,  the  objeot  of  his  golden  fancies?  A 
thousand  speculations  of  the  kind  must  have  swarmed  upon  him, 
as,  with  his  anxious  crews,  he  waited  for  the  night  to  pass  away, 
wondering  whether  the  morning  light  would  reveal  a  savage  wil- 
derness, or  dawn  upon  spicy  groves,  and  glittering  fanes,  and 
gilded  cities^  and  all  the  splendor  of  Oriental  civilization. 

Lif9  of  Columbua, 

FILIAL  AFFECTION. 

I  sought  the  village  church.  It  is  an  old  low  edifice  of  gray 
stone,  on  the  brow  of  a  small  hill,  looking  over  fertile  fields, 
towards  where  the  proud  towers  of  Warwick  Castle  lifl  them- 
selves against  the  distant  horizon. 

A  part  of  the  churchyard  is  shaded  by  large  trees.  Under  one 
of  them  my  mother  lay  buried.  You  have  no  doubt  thought  me 
a  light,  heartless  being.  I  thought  myself  so ;  but  there  are  mo- 
ments of  adversity  which  let  us  into  some  feelings  of  our  nature 
to  which  we  might  otherwise  remain  perpetual  strangers. 

I  sought  my  mother's  grave :  the  weeds  were  already  matted 
over  it,  and  the  tombstone  was  half  hid  among  nettles.  I  cleared 
them  away,  and  they  stung  my  hands;  but  I  was  heedless  of  the 
pain,  for  my  heart  ached  too  severely.  I  sat  down  on  the  grave, 
and  read  over  and  over  again  the  epitaph  on  the  stone. 

It  was  simple,  but  it  was  true.  I  had  written  it  myself.  I 
had  tried  to  write  a  poetical  epitaph,  but  in  vain :  my  feelings  re- 
fused to  utter  themselves  in  rhyme.  My  heart  had  gradually 
been  filling  during  my  lonely  wanderings ;  it  was  now  charged  to 
the  brim,  and  overflowed.  I  sank  upon  the  grave,  and  buried  my 
face  in  the  tall  grass,  and  wept  like  a  child.  Yes,  I  wept  in  man- 
hood upon  the  grave,  as  I  had  in  infancy  upon  the  bosom,  of  my 
mother.  Alas !  how  little  do  we  appreciate  a  mother's  tenderness 
while  living !  how  heedless  are  we  in  youth  of  all  her  anxieties 
and  kindness !  But  when  she  is  dead  and  gone,  when  the  cares 
and  coldness  of  the  world  come  withering  to  our  hearts,  when  we 
find  how  hard  it  is  to  meet  with  true  sympathy,  how  few  love  us 
for  onrselves,  how  few  will  befriend  us  in  our  misfortunes,  then 
it  is  that  we  think  of  the  mother  we  have  lost.  It  is  true  I  had 
always  loved  my  mother,  even  in  my  most  heedless  days ;  but  I 
felt  how  inconsiderate  and  ineffectual  had  been  my  love.  My 
heart  melted  as  I  retraced  the  days  of  infancy,  when  I  was  led 
by  a  mother's  hand  and  rocked  to  sleep  in  a  mother's  arms, 
and  was  without  care  or  sorrow.     <<  O  my  mother !''  exclaimed  I, 

24 
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burying  my  face  againin  the  grass  of  the  grave,  *'  oh  that  I  were 
once  more  by  your  side,  sleeping,  never  to  wake  again  on  the  cares 
and  troubles  of  this  world  V* 

I  am  not  naturally  of  a  morbid  temperament,  and  the  TiolencM 
of  n:y  emotion  gradually  exhausted  itself.  It  was  a  hearty, 
honest,  natural  discharge  of  grief  which  had  been  slowly  accamu- 
lating,  and  gave  me  wonderful  relief.  I  rose  from  the  grave  as 
if  I  had  been  offering  up  a  sacrifice,  and  I  felt  as  if  that  sacrifice 
had  been  accepted. 

I  sat  down  again  on  the  grass,  and  plucked,  one  by  one,  the 
weeds  from  her  grave ;  the  tears  trickled  more  slowly  down  my 
cheeks,  and  ceased  to  be  bitter.  It  was  a  comfort  to  think  that 
she  had  died  before  sorrow  and  poverty  came  upon  her  child,  and 
that  all  his  great  expectations  were  blasted. 

I  leaned  my  cheek  upon  my  hand,  and  looked  upon  the  land- 
scape. Its  quiet  beauty  soothed  me.  The  whistle  of  a  peasant 
from  an  adjoining  field  came  cheerily  to  my  ear.  I  seemed  to 
respire  hope  and  comfort  with  the  free  air  that^  whispered  through 
the  leaves,  and  played  lightly  with  my  hair,  and  dried  t^e  tears 
upon  my  cheek.  A  lark,  rising  from  the  field  l^fore  me,  and 
leaving  as  it  were  a  stream  of  song  behind  him  as  he  rose,  lifted 
my  fancv  with  him.  He  hovered  in  the  air  just  above  the  place 
where  the  towers  of  Warwick  Castle  marked  the  horizon,  and 
seemed  as  if  fluttering  with  delight  at  his  own  melody.  ''  Surely/' 
thought  I,  '^  if  there  was  such  a  thing  as  transmigration  of  souls, 
this  might  be  taken  for  some  poet  let  loose  from  earth,  but  still 
revelling  in  song,  and  carolling  about  fair  fields  and  lordly 
towers." 

At  this  moment  the  long-forgotten  feeling  of  poetry  rose  within 
me.  A  thought  sprang  at  once  into  my  mind.  '^  I  will  become 
an  author !"  said  I.  ''I  have  hitherto  indulged  in  poetry  as  a 
pleasure,  and  it  has  brought  me  nothing  but  pain :  let  me  try 
what  it  will  do  when  I  cultivate  it  with  devotion  as  a  pursuit." 

The  resolution  thus  suddenly  aroused  within  me  heaved  a  load 
from  off  my  heart.  I  felt  a  confidence  in  it  from  the  very  place 
where  it  was  formed.  It  seemed  as  though  my  mother's  spirit 
whispered  it  to  me  from  the  grave.  ''  I  will  henceforth,"  said  I, 
''  endeavor  to  be  all  that  she  fondly  imagined  me.  I  will  endeavor 
to  act  as  if  she  were  witness  of  my  actions ;  I  will  endeavor  to 
acquit  myself  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  I  revisit  her  grave, 
there  may  at  least  be  no  compunctious  bitterness  with  my  tears." 

I  bowed  down  and  kissed  the  turf  in  solemn  attestation  of  my 
vow.  I  plucked  some  primroses  that  were  growing  there,  and 
laid  them  next  my  heart.  I  left  the  churchyard  with  my  spirit 
once  more  lifted  up,  and  set  out  a  third  time  for  liondon  in  the 
character  of  an  author.  Brucebritfyt  H^lL 
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THE  ALHAMBEA  BT   MOONLIGHT. 

The  moon,  which  then  was  invisible,  has  gradually  gained  upon 
the  nights,  and  now  rolls  in  fiill  splendof'  above  the  towers,  pour- 
ing a  flood  of  tempered  light  into  every  oomt  and  hall.  The  gar- 
den beneath  my  window  is  gently  lighted  np,  the  orange  and  citron 
trees  are  tipped  with  silver,  the  fountain  sparkles  in  the  moon- 
beams, and  even  the  blnsh  of  the  rose  is  faintly  visible. 

I  have  sat  for  hours  at  my  window  inhaling  the  sweetness  of 
the  garden,  and  musing  on  the  checkered  features  of  those  whose 
history  is  dimly  shadowed  out  in  the  elegant  memorials  around. 
Sometimes  I  have  issued  forth  at  midnight  when  every  thing  was 
qaiet,  and  have  wandered  over  the  whole  building.  Who  can  do 
justice  to  a  moonlight  night  in  such  a  climate  and  in  such  a 
place?  The  temperature  of  an  Andalusian  midDight,.in  summer, 
is  perfectly  ethereal.  We  seem  lifted  up  into  a  purer  atmosphere ; 
there  is  a  serenity  of  soul,  a  buoyancy  of  spirits,  an  elasticity  of 
frame,  that  render  mere  existence  enjoyment.  The  effect  of 
moonlight,  too,  on  the  Alhambra  has  something  like  enchant- 
ment. £very  rent  and  chasm  of  time,  every  mouldering  tint  and 
weather-stain,  disappears,  the  marble  resumes  its  original  white- 
neas,  the  long  colonnades  brighten  in  the  moonbeams,  the  halls 
are  illuminated  with  a  softened  radiance,  until  the  whole  edifice 
reminds  one  of  the  enchanted  palace  of  an  Arabian  tale. 

At  sQch  time  I  have  ascended  to  the  little  pavilion,  called  the 
Queen's  Toilette,  to  enjoy  its  varied  and  extensive  prospect.  To 
the  right,  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  would  gleam 
like  Sliver  clouds  against  the  darker  firmament,  and  all  the  out- 
tines  of  the  mountain  would  be  softened,  yet  delicately  defined. 
My  delight,  however,  would  be  to  lean  over  the  parapet  of  the 
to^dor,  and  gase  down  upon  Granada,  spread  out  like  a  map  be- 
low me,  all  buried  in  deep  repose,  and  its  white  palaces  and  con- 
vents sleeping  as  it  were  in  the  moonshine. 

Sometimes  I  would  hear  the  faint  sounds  of  castanets  from 
some  party  of  dancers  lingering  in  the  Alameda;  at  other  times  I 
have  heard  the  dubious  tones  of  a  guitar,  and  the  notes  of  a  single 
voice  rising  from  some  solitary  street,  and  have  pictured  to  my- 
2«elf  some  youthful  cavalier  serenading  his  lady's  window, — a  gal- 
lant custom  of  former  days,  but  now  sadly  on  the  decline,  except 
in  the  remote  towns  and  villages  of  Spain. 

Such  are  the  scenes  that  have  detained  me  for  many  an  hour 
loitering  about  the  courts  and  balconies  of  the  castle,  enjoying 
that  mixture  of  reverie  and  sensation  which  steal  away  existence 
in  a  Southern  climate, — and  it  has  been  almost  morning  before  I 
have  retired  to  my  bed,  and  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  falling 
waten  of  the  fountain  of  Lindaraxa.  Tks  Alhambra, 
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THE  ORAVB. 


The  love  which  suryives  the  tomb  is  one  of  the  noblest  attri- 
butes of  the  80ul.  If  it  has  its  woes,  it  has  likewise  its  delights ; 
and  when  the  overwhelming  burst  of  grief  is  calmed  into  the 
gentle  tear  of  reoollection,  when  the  sudden  anguish  and  the  con- 
vulsive agony  over  the  present  ruins  of  all  that  we  most  loved  are 
softened  away  into  pensive  meditation  on  all  that  it  was  in  the 
days  of  its  loveliness,  who  would  root  out  such  a  sorrow  from  the 
heart  ?  Though  it  may  sometimes  throw  a  passing  cloud  over  the 
bright  hour  of  gayety,  or  spread  a  deeper  sadness  over  the  hour 
of  gloom,  yet  who  would  exchange  it,  even  for  the  song  of  plea- 
sure or  the  burst  of  revelry?  No:  there  is  a  voice  from  the 
tomb  sweeter  than  song.  There  is  a  remembrance  of  the  dead  to 
which  we  tjirn  even  from  the  charms  of  the  living.  Oh,  the 
grave ! — ^the  grave  1  It  buries  every  error,  covers  every  d^ect, 
extinguishes  every  resentment !  From  itii  peace^  bosom  spring 
none  but  fond  regrets  and  tender  recollections.  Who  can  look 
down  upon  the  grave  even  of  an  enemy,  and  not  feel  a  com- 
punctious throb  that  he  should  ever  have  warred  with  the  poor 
handful  of  earth  that  lies  mouldering  before  him  ? 

But  the  grave  of  those  we  loved, — what  a  place  for  meditation  I 
There  it  is  that  we  call  up  in  long  review  the  whole  history  of 
virtue  and  gentleness,  and  the  thousand  endearments  lavished 
upon  us  almost  unheeded  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  intimacy; 
there  it  is  that  we  dwell  upon  the  tenderness,  the  solemn,  awful 
tenderness,  of  the  parting  scene.  The  bed  of  death,  with  all  its 
stifled  griefs,  its  noiseless  attendants,  its  mute,  watchful  assi- 
duities! The  last  testimonies  of  expiring  love!  The  feeble, 
fluttering,  thrilling — oh,  how  thrilling  I — ^pressure  of  the  hand  1 
The  faint,  faltering  accents,  struggling  in  death  to  give  one  more 
assurance  of  affection !  The  last  fond  look  of  the  glazing  eye, 
turning  upon  us  even  from  the  threshold  of  exist-ence  I 

Ay,  go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love,  and  meditate !  There  settle 
the  account  with  thy  conscience  for  every  past  benefit  unrequited, 
every  past  endearment  unregarded,  of  that  departed  being,  who 
can  never,  never,  never  return  to  be  soothed  by  thy  contrition ! 

If  thou  art  a  child,  and  hast  ever  added  a  sorrow  to  the  soul  or 
a  furrow  to  the  silvered  brow  of  an  afliectionate  parent, — if  thou 
art  a  husband,  and  hast  ever  caused  the  fond  bosom  that  ventured 
its  whole  happiness  in  thy  arms  to  doubt  one  moment  of  thy  kind-  « 
ness  or  thy  truth, — ^if  thou  art  a  friend,  and  hast  ever  wronged,  in 
thought,  or  word,  or  deed,  the  spirit  that  generously  confided  in 
thee, — if  thou  art  a  lover,  and  hast  ever  given  one  unmerited 
paog  to  that  true  heart  which  now  lies  cold  and  still  beneath  thy 
feet, — ^then  be  sure  that  every  unkind   look,  every  ungracious 
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word,  and  every  ungentle  action,  will  come  thronging  back  npon 
thj  memory  and  knocking  dolefUlly  at  thy  soul;  then  be  sure 
that  thoa  wilt  lie  down  sorrowing  and  repentant  on  the  grave,  and 
utter  the  unheard  groan,  and  pour  the  unavailing  tear,  more  deep, 
more  bitter,  becauae  unheard  and  unavailing. 

Then  weave  thy  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  strew  the  beauties  of 
nature  about  the  grave ;  console  thy  broken  spirit,  if  thou  canst, 
with  these  tender  yet  futile  tributes  of  regret;  £ut  take  warning 
by  the  bitterness  of  this  thy  contrite  affliction  over  the  dead,  and 
hencefcvth  be  more  faithful  and  affectionate  in  the  discharge  of 
thy  duties  to  the  living. 

SkeUh'Book, 

POBTEAIT  OF  A  DUTCHMAN. 

The  renowned  Wouter  (or  Walter)  Van  Twiller  was  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  Dutch  burgomasters,  who  had  successively 
dosed  away  their  lives,  and  grown  hi  upon  the  bench  of  magis- 
tracy in  Botterdam,  and  who  had  comported  themselves  with  such 
nngnlar  wisdom  and  propriety  that  they  were  never  either  heard 
or  talked  of, — ^which,  next  to  being  universally  applauded,  should 
be  the  object  of  ambition  of  all  magistrates  and  rulers.  There  are 
two  opposite  ways  by  which  some  men  make  a  figure  in  the  world : 
one  by  talking  faster  than  they  think ;  and  the  other  by  holding 
their  tongues  and  not  thinking  at  all.  By  the  first,  many  a  smat- 
terer  acquires  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  quick  parts;  by  the 
other,  many  a  dunderpate,  like  the  owl,  the  stupidest  of  birds, 
oomes  to  be  considered  the  very  type  of  wisdom.  This,  by-the- 
way,  is  a  casual  remark,  which  I  would  not  for  the  universe  have 
it  thought  I  apply  to  Governor  Van  Twiller.  It  is  true  he  was  a 
man  shut  up  within  himself,  like  an  oyster,  and  rarely  spoke  ex- 
cept in  monosyllables ;  but  then  it  was  allowed  he  seldom  said  a 
foolish  thing.  So  invincible  was  his  gravitv  that  he  was  never 
known  to  laugh,  or  even  to  smile,  through  the  whole  course  of  a 
long  and  prosperous  life.  Nay,  if  a  joke  were  uttered  in  his  pre- 
sence that  set  light-minded  hearers  in  a  roar,  it  was  observed  to 
throw  him  into  a  state  of  perplexity.  Sometimes  he  would  deign 
tu  inquire  into  the  matter;  and  when,  afler  much  explanation, 
the  joke  was  made  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  he  would  continue  to 
smoke  his  pipe  in  silence,  and  at  length,  knocking  out  the  ashes, 
would  exclaim,  ''  Well !  I  see  nothing  in  all  that  to  laugh  about !" 

The  person  of  this  illustrious  old  gentleman  was  formed  and 
proportioned  as  though  it  had  been  moulded  by  the  hands  of  some 
cunning  Dutch  statuary,  as  a  model  of  majesty  and  lordly  grandeur. 
He  was  exactly  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  six  feet  five 
inches  in  circumference.  His  head  was  a  perfect  sphere,  and  of 
such  stupendoos  dimensions,  that  dame  Nature,  with  all  her  sex's 
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ingenuity,  would  have  been  pnzxled  to  construct  a  neck  capable 
of  supporting  it;  wherefore  she  wisely  declined  the  attempt,  and 
settled  it  firmly  on  the  back  of  his  back-bone,  just  between  the 
shoulders.  His  body  was  oblong,  and  particularly  capaeious  at 
bottom ;  which  was  wisely  ordered  by  Providence,  seeing  that  he 
was  a  man  of  sedentary  habits,  and  very  averse  to  the  idle  labor 
of  walking.  His  legs  were  short,  but  sturdy  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  they  had  to  sustain ;  so  that  when  erect  he  had  not  a  little 
the  appearance  of  a  beer-barrel  on  skids.  His  face — ^that  iniallible 
index  of  the  mind — ^presented  a  vast  expanse,  unftirrowed  by  any 
of  those  lines  and  angles  which  disfigure  the  human  countenance 
with  what  is  termed  expression.  Two  small  gray  eyes  twinkled 
feebly  in  the  midst,  like  two  stars  of  lesser  magnitude  in  a  hazy 
firmament;  and  his  full-fed  cheeks,  which  seemed  to  have  taken 
toll  of  every  thing  that  went  into  his  mouth,  were  curiously 
mottled  and  streaked  with  dusky  red,  like  a  spitzeuberg  apple. 

His  habits  were  as  regular  as  his  person.  He  daily  took  his 
four  stated  meals,  appropriating  exactly  an  hour  to  each;  he 
smoked  and  doubted  eight  hours,  and  he  slept  the  remaining 
twelve  of  the  four-and-twenty.  Such  was  the  renowned  Woat<;r 
Van  Twiller, — a  true  philosopher ;  for  his  mind  was  either  ele- 
vated above,  or  tranquilly  settled  below,  the  cares  and  perplexities 
of  this  world.  He  had  lived  in  it  for  years,  without  feeling  the 
least  curiosity  to  know  whether  the  sun  revolved  round  it,  or  it 
round  the  sun ;  and  he  had  watched,  for  at  least  half  a  century, 
the  smoke  curling  from  his  pipe  to  the  ceiling,  without  once 
troubling  his  head  with  any  of  those  numerous  theories  by  which 
a  philosopher  would  have  perplexed  his  brain,  in  accounting  for 
its  rising  above  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 


JOSEPH  S.  BUCKMINSTER,  1784—1812. 

JoBBPR  Stsvbns  Buckminstbr  wbs  born  in  Portomonth,  New  Hampshira, 
May  26,  1784.  His  ancestors,  both  by  his  father's  and  his  mother's  lide,  fttr 
several  generations,  were  clergymen.  His  father,  Dr.  Back  minster,  was  for  a 
long  time  a  minister  of  Portsmouth,  and  Was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  emtDent 
clergymen  of  the  State.  His  mother,  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Sterent,  of  K:t- 
tery,  was  a  woman  of  an  elegant  and  cultirated  mind ;  and,  though  dying  whil« 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  very  young,  she  had  made  such  imprMtioDs  os 
his  mind  and  heart  as  deeply  and  permanently  affected  his  character. 

Mr.  Buokminster  was  a  striking  example  of  the  early  development  of  talents. 
There  was  no  period,  after  his  earliest  infancy,  when  he  did  not  impreaa  on  all 
who  saw  him  a  eonviction  of  the  oertalnty  of  hii  fntnra  eminanee.    Ha  raeeimed 
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Bis  edaeadon  pfcpmntory  for  eoUeg*  at  Exeter  Academy,  New  Hampehirei  nodei 
tb«  can  of  the  Teoerable  Dr.  Bei^amui  Abbot,  for  whom  all  hie  papUi  ever  eater- 
Uioed  the  bigheat  ▼eoeratioii.i  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  Hanrard  Uni- 
Tenity,  ooarly  a  year  in  adTanee,  and  at  once  took  the  highest  rank  as  a  sehoUfi 
which  he  eontlnned  to  mmintain  throoghont  his  whole  collegiate  career. 

la  1840,  he  reeeired  the  honors  of  the  University,  and  entered  at  once  npoo 
the  stady  of  theology,  for  which  he  had  an  inclination  at  an  early  age.  In 
October,  1804,  be  was  invited  to  preach  before  the  Brattle  Street  Choreh,  Boston, 
sad  he  was  ordained  as  their  pastor  January  30,  1805. 

^t  a  doiad  was  soon  to  oTcrahadow  this  fair  prospect;  for,  in  October  of  that 
year,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  broaght  on  by  too  intense  application 
to  his  stadies.  In  the  spring  of  1800,  the  increase  of  this  iktal  taialady  induced 
kif  friends  to  insist  npon  his  taking  a  voyage  to  Europe ;  and,  accordingly,  he 
embarked  in  May  for  LiverpooL  After  toavelling  through  Qreat  Britain  and  a 
esasideraUe  portion  of  Western  Burope,  he  returned  home  in  September  of  the 
next  year.  He  was  welcomed  by  his  congregation  with  unabated  sifection,  and 
wsumsid  the  duties  of  his  office  with  redoubled  activity,  and  for  a  few  years  be 
eoatiancd  to  labor  with  unwearied  industry,  continually  filling  a  larger  space  in 
the  pablie  eye,  wfaeot  in  the  midst  of  all  his  nselUness,  he  was  suddenly  cut 
dowB.  A  violent  attack  of  his  old  disorder  at  onee  made  a  total  wreck  of  his 
iatrfltirt,  and,  alter  Ungering  for  a  few  days,  during  which  he  had  not  even  a 
■omsntaiy  interval  of  reason,  he  sank  onder  its  force,  June  9, 1812,  having  just 
sempleled  his  twenty-eighth  year. 

7ew  men  ever  died  more  lamented  by  the  community  in  which  they  lived  than 
Mr.  Baekminstar.  His  death  was  felt  by  all  elasses,  and  all  sects  of  Christians, 
to  be  a  great  pnblie  loss.  His  life  was  one  of  uniform  purity  and  rectitude,  of 
devotion  to  his  Master's  service,  of  disinterested  seal  for  the  good  of  mankind* 
As  a  scholar.  Professor  Norton  remarks,  "There  is  no  question  that  he  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  men  whom  our  country  has  produced.  In  the  time  which 
was  Idii  him  by  his  many  interruptions,  he  had  acquired  such  a  variety  of  know- 
ledge, that  one  could  hardly  converse  with  him  on  any  sulijeot  connected  with 
hip  profession,  or  with  the  branches  of  elegant  literature,  without  having  some 
new  ideas  soggested,  without  receiving  some  information,  or  being  at  least  directed 
how  to  obtain  iL  Tet  he  did  not  labor  to  acquire  learning  merely  for  the  sake 
of  exhibiting  it  to  the  wonder  of  others;  but  his  studies  were  all  for  profit  and 
■sefolnees.  Of  his  ptfblic  discourses  I  do  not  fear  speaking  with  exaggerated 
praise.  To  listen  to  them  was  the  indulgence  and  gratification  of  our  best  aflfeo- 
tions.    It  was  to  follow  in  the  triumph  of  religion  and  virtue."* 

*  Dr.  Johnson  has  very  Justly  said,  "  Not  to  mention  the  school  or  master  of 
distJBgaished  men  is  a  kind  of  historical  firand  by  which  honest  fame  is  injil- 
rioualy  diminished." 

*  Bead  a  memoir  prefixed  to  bis  works,  2  vols.,  Boston,  1830 ;  also  an  article  in 
the  **  North  American  Review/'  x.  204 ;  but,  above  all,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Backminster,  D.D.,  and  of  his  Son,  Rev.  Joseph  Stevens  Bnckroinstcr," 
by  bis  sister,  Slixa  Bnckmiaster  Lee.  Also  a  very  fine  article  in  the  ''  Christiaa 
Exasaiaar"'  fur  September,  1849. 
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USES   OF  SICKNESS. 

Sickness  teaches  us  not  only  the  uncertain  tenure,  bat  the  utter 
yanity  and  unsatisfactoriness,  of  the  dearest  objects  of  human 
pursuit.  Introduce  into  the  chamber  of  a  sick  and  dying  man  the 
whole  pantheon  of  idols  which  he  has  vainly  worshipped, — fame, 
wealth,  pleasure,  beauty,  power, — ^what  miserable  comforters  are 
they  all  I  Bind  a  wreath  of  laurel  round  his  brow,  and  see  if  it 
will  assuage  his  aching  temples.  Spread  before  him  the  deeds 
and  instruments  which  prove  him  the  lord  of  innumerable  pos- 
sessions, and  see  if  you  can  beguile  him  of  a  moment's  anguish ; 
see  if  he  will  not  give  vou  up  those  barren  parchments  for  one 
drop  of  cool  water,  one  draught  of  pure  air.  Go,  tell  him,  when  a 
fever  rages  through  his  veins,  that  his  table  smokes  with  loxiuieSy 
that  the  wine  moveth  itself  aright  and  giveth  its  color  in  the  oup, 
and  see  if  this  will  calm  his  throbbing  pulse.  Tell  him,  as  he 
lies  prostrate,  helpless  and  sinking  with  debility,  that  the  song 
and  dance  are  ready  to  begin,  and  that  all  without  him  is  life, 
alacrity,  and  joy.  Nay,  more,  place  in  his  motionless  hand  the 
sceptre  of  a  mighty  empire,  and  see  if  he  will  be  eager  to  grasp 
it  This,  my  friends,  this  is  the  sohool  in  which  our  desires  mast 
be  disciplined,  and  our  judgments  of  oorselves  and  the  objeets  of 
our  pursuit  corrected. 

TEMPTATIONS  OP  THE  YOUNG. 

It  is  true  that  every  age  and  employment  has  its  snares ;  but 
the  feet  of  the  young  are  most  easily  entrapped.  Issuing  forth, 
as  you  do,  in  the  morning  of  life,  into  the  wide  field  of  existence, 
where  the  flowers  are  all  open,  it  is  no  wonder  that  you  pluck 
some  that  are  poisonous.  Tasting  every  golden  fruit  that  hangs 
over  the  garden  of  life,  it  is  no  wonder  that  you  should  find  some 
of  the  most  tempting  hollow  and  mouldy,  fiut  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic of  your  age,  my  young  friends,  is  impetuosity  and  pre- 
snmptuousness.  You  are  without  caution,  because  without  expe- 
rience. You  are  precipitate,  because  you  have  enjoyed  so  long 
the  protection  of  others  that  you  have  yet  to  learn  to  protect  your- 
selves. You  grasp  at  every  pleasure  because  it  is  new,  and  every 
society  charms  with  a  freshness  which  you  will  be  surprised  to 
find  gradually  wearing  away.  Young  as  you  are  upon  the  stage, 
there  seems  to  be  little  for  you  to  know  of  yourselves ;  therefore 
you  are  contented  to  know  little,  and  the  world  will  not  let  yon 
know  more  till  it  has  disappointed  you  oHener. 

Entering,  then,  into  life,  you  will  find  every  rank  and  occupa- 
tion environed  with  its  peculiar  temptations ;  and,  without  some 
other  and  higher  principle  than  that  which  infiuences  a  merely 
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worldly  man,  you  are  not  a  moment  secare.  Yon  are  poor,  and 
yoa  think  pleasnre  and  fashion  and  ambition  will  disdain  to  spread 
their  anaree  for  so  ignoble  a  prey.  It  is  true,  they  may.  But 
take  care  that  dishonesty  does  not  dasde  you  with  an  exhibition 
of  sodden  gains.  Take  care  that  want  does  not  disturb  your 
imagination  by  temptations  to  fraud.  Distress  may  drive  you  to 
indolence  and  despair,  and  these  uuited  may  drown  you  in  intern- 
peranee.  Even  robbery  and  murder  have  sometimes  stalked  in  at 
the  breach  which  poverty  or  calamity  has  left  unguarded.  You 
are  rich,  and  you  think  that  pride  and  a  just  sense  of  reputation 
will  preserve  you  from  the  vices  of  the  vulgar.  It  is  true,  they 
may ;  and  you  may  be  ruined  in  the  progress  of  luxury,  and  lost 
to  society,  and,  at  last,  to  God,  while  sleeping  in  the  lap  of  the 
most  flattering  and  enervating  abundance. 

The  last  resource  against  temptation  is  prayer.  Escaping, 
then,  from  your  tempter,  fly  to  God.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  de- 
Totioo.  It  shall  be  a  wall  of  fire  around  you,  and  your  glory  in 
the  midst  of  you.  To  this  practice  the  uncorrupted  sentiments 
of  the  heart  impel  you,  and  invitations  are  as  numerous  as  they 
are  merciful  to  encourage  yon.  When  danger  has  threatened 
yonr  life,  you  have  called  upon  God.  When  disease  has  wasted 
yoor  health,  and  yon  have  felt  the  tomb  opening  under  jour  feet, 
yon  have  called  upon  God.  When  you  have  apprehended  heavy 
misfortunes  or  engaged  in  hazardous  enterprises,  you  have,  per- 
haps, resorted  to  God  to  ask  his  blessing.  But  what  are  all  these 
dangers  to  the  danger  which  your  virtue  may  be- called  to  encoun- 
ter on  yonr  first  entrance  into  life  ?  In  habitual  prayer  you  will 
find  a  safi^oard.  Yon  will  find  every  good  resolution  fortified  by 
it,  and  every  seduction  losing  its  power,  when  seen  in  the  new 
light  which  a  short  communion  with  Heaven  affords.  In  prayer 
yon  will  find  that  a  state  of  mind  is  generated  which  will  shed  a 
holy  influence  over  the  whole  character ;  and  those  temptations  to 
which  yon  were  just  yielding  will  vanish,  with  all  their  allure- 
ments, when  the  day-star  of  devotion  rises  in  your  hearts. 

AOTIVS  AND  INACnVB  LEARNING. 

The  history  of  letters  does  not,  at  this  moment,  suggest  to  me 
a  more  fortunate  parallel  between  the  effects  of  active  and  of 
inactive  learning  than  in  the  well-known  characters  of  Cicero  and 
Atticns.  Let  me  hold  them  up  to  your  observation,  not  because 
Cicero  was  faultless,  or  Atticus  always  to  blame,  but  because,  like 
you,  they  were  the  citizens  of  a  republic.  They  lived  in  an  age 
of  learning  and  of  dangers,  and  acted  upon  opposite  principles 
when  Rome  was  to  be  saved,  if  saved  at  all,  by  the  virtuous 
energy  of  her  most  accomplished  minds.     K  we  look  now  for 
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Atticus,  we  find  him  in  tlie  qniet  of  his  library,  smroimded  with 
books,  while  Cicero  iras  passing  through  the  regular  course  of 
public  honors  and  services,  where  all  the  treasures  of  his  mind 
were  at  the  command  of  his  country.  If  we  follow  them,  we  find 
Atticus  pleasantly  wandering  among  the  ruins  of  Athens,  pur- 
chasing up  statues  and  antiques,  while  Cicero  was  at  home,  blasting 
the  projects  of  Catiline,  and  at  the  head  of  the  senate,  like  the 
tutelary  spirit  of  his  country,  as  the  storm  was  gathering,  secretly 
watching  the  doubtful  movements  of  Csesar.  If  we  look  to  the 
period  of  the  civil  wars,  we  find  Atticus  always  reputed,  indeed, 
to  belong  to  the  party  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  yet  originally  dear 
to  Sylla  and  intimate  with  Clodius,  recommending  himself  to 
Csssar  by  his  neutrality,  courted  by  Antony,  and  connected  with 
Octavius;  poorly  concealing  the  epicureanism  of  his  principles 
under  the  ornaments  of  literature  and  the  splendor  of  his  bene- 
factions ;  till  at  last  this  inoffensive  and  polished  friend  of  suc- 
cessive usurpers  hastens  out  of  life  to  escape  from  the  pains  of  a 
lingering  disease.  Turn  now  to  Cicero,  the  only  great  man  at 
whom  Csasar  always  trembled,  the  only  great  man  whom  fidling 
Rome  did  not  fear.  Do  you  tell  me  that  his  hand  once  offered 
incense  to  the  dictator  ?  Bemember,  it  was  the  gif^  of  gratitude 
only,  and  not  of  servility ;  for  the  same  hand  launched  its  indig- 
nation against  the  infamous  Antony,  whose  power  was  more  to  be 
dreaded,  and  whose  revenge  pursued  him  till  this  father  of  his 
country  gave  his  head  to  the  executioner  without  a  struggle,  for 
he  knew  that  Rome  was  no  longer  to  be  saved.  If,  my  friends, 
you  would  feel  what  learning,  and  eenius,  and  virtue  should 
aspire  to  in  a  day  of  peril  and  depravity,  when  you  are  tired  of 
the  factions  of  the  city,  the  battles  of  Csssar,  the  crimes  of  the 
triumvirate,  and  the  splendid  court  of  Augustus,  do  not  go  and 
repose  in  the  easy  chair  of  Atticus,  but  refresh  your  virtues  and 
your  spirits  with  the  contemplation  of  Cicero.^ 

FM  Beta  Kappa  Oration^ 

'  "  If  I  shonld  attempt  to  fix  the  period  tX  which  I  first  felt  all  the  power  of  Mr. 
Backminstor'B  inflaenoe,  it  would  be  at  the  delirery  of  hia  oration  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Socioty,  in  Angnst,  1809 ;  at  which  time  I  had  been  two  jeare  in 
college,  but  still  hardly  emerged  from  boyhood.  That  address — although  the 
standard  of  merit  for  such  performances  is  higher  now  than  it  was  then — will,  I 
think,  still  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  class,  admirably  appropriate, 
thoroughly  meditated,  and  exquisitely  wrought  It  unites  sterling  sense,  sound 
and  various  scholarship,  precision  of  thought,  the  utmost  elegance  of  style,  with* 
out  pomp  or  laborious  ornament,  with  a  fervor  and  depth  of  feeling  traly  evao* 
gelical.  These  qualities,  of  course,  are  preserved  in  the  printed  text  of  the  ora- 
tion. But  the  indescribable  charm  of  his  personal  appearance  and  manner, — the 
look,  the  voice,  the  gesture  and  attitude,  the  unstudied  outward  expression  of  the 
inward  feeling,— of  these  no  idea  can  be  formed  by  those  who  never  heard  him." 
— ^Bdwabd  Bvcbxtt. 
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LEVI  FRI8BIB,  1?84— 1822. 

Lsn  FBiBSiBy  whoM  £fttlier,  of  the  same  name,  waa  a  clergyman  of  Ipewicb, 
Miaeafhaiirtta,  was  bora  in  thai  ancient  town  in  the  year  1784.  Afler  completing 
hia  pfBparatory  etiidiea  at  Andoyer  Academy,  Mr.  FriBbie  entered  Harvard  Uni- 
renity  ia  1798.  Ai  a  studenty  he  was  among  the  moBt  distingniahed  in  his  class 
k>T  Ulente  and  acqaisitions,  for  correctness  of  conduct,  integrity,  and  manlinesd. 
Soon  after  leaving  college,  he  commenced  the  stady  of  the  law;  but  his  fair 
proipeets  were  soon  eloaded  by  an  affection  of  bis  eyes,  which  so  deprived  him  of 
their  ose  for  the  pnrpoae  of  study  that  he  was  never  alter  able  to  employ  them 
except  for  very  short  periods. 

Being  thoj  unable  to  pursue  his  professional  studies,  he  accepted  the  place  of 
Latin  tutor  in  Harvard  University  in  180&,  in  which  he  continued  till  1811,  when 
h«  wa«  appointed  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language,  whtefa  chair  be  held  till  1817. 
On  the  Sth  of  November  of  that  year,  he  was  inaugurated  as  Professor  of  Morid 
Philosophy ;  and  the  address  which  he  delivered  upon  the  occaeion  is  one  that 
sbowi  hii  eminent  fitness  for  that  high  ofiee,  as  a  sehofair  of  enlarged  views,  re- 
flaed  taste,  deep  thought,  and  elevated  Christiaa  principlee.  But,  alas !  "  Death 
loves  a  shining  mark."  Professor  Frisbie  had  given  but  two  eonrses  of  lectures 
when  sjisptonis  of  that  Insidious  but  fktal  disease— consumption — appeared,  and 
ea  the  9tli  of  July,  1922,  after*  lingering  illness,  he  breathed  bis  last. 

Of  hie  elkarafCter,  one  who  was  aasoeiated  with  him  in  the  faculty  of  the  college, 
and  hia  moat  tntimale  friend,*  thus  writes: — **  If  those  who  knew  him  best  were 
called  vpon  to  mention  any  virtue  of  which  he  was  partieularly  distinguished,  I 
beliave  they  would  unite  in  naming  Ihtbobitt.  He  was  a  man  who,  if  ever  asy 
tmm  eottld,  nright  have  told  tiie  woild  his  purposes,  and  risen  iu  their  respect.  If 
you  wexe  lo  determine  whether  he  would  pursue  any  particular  course  of  conduct 
or  aim  ai  any  paiticolar  object^  you  had  only  to  determine  whether  he  would 
think  Ibat  olgeet  right,  and  that  course  of  conduct  his  duty,  and  you  were  sure 
thai  no  aelftsh  or  mean  passion,  and  no  ainister  purpose,  would  interfere  to  lead 
iasenaibly  his  judgment  astray.  There  were  no  false  appearances  about  biin. 
He  had  nothing  of  that  disguise  and  cunning  which  are  sometimes  mistaken  for 
policy.  Hia  oondnct  lay  before  you  in  broad  daylight;  and  you  never  were  at  a 
hfSM  for  bis  motives^  and  you  never  perceived  any  but  what  were  honorable.  His 
nutiona  of  right  and  wrong  were  founded  upon  the  laws  of  religion  and  of  God 
aod  not  upon  the  maxims  of  the  world.  He  compared  hia  actions,  not  with  the 
opiniona  and  sentiments  of  the  day,  but  with  the  eternal  principles  of  morality."* 

THK   ESdPmOOAL  INFLXJZNCB  OF   M0BAL8  AMD  LITERATURE. 

In  no  productions  of  modern  genias  is  the  reciprocal  influence 
of  morab  and  literature  more  distinctly  seen  than  in  those  of  the 


*  ProtfMMT  Andrews  Norton,— one  of  Harvard's  most  distii^^ished  sons, — in 
bin  "  Address  at  the  Interment  of  Professor  Frit<bie/' 

'  In  \9M,  VToTe»90T  Frisbie  was  married  to  Miss  Catharine  Saltonstall  Mellon, 
daaghter  of  John  Mellen,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge. 
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author  of  Cliilde  Harold.  His  character  produced  the  poems,  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  poems  are  adapted  to  produce  such 
a  character.  His  heroes  speak  a  language  supplied  not  more  by 
imagination  than  consciousness.  They  are  not  those  machines 
that,  by  a  contrivance  of  the  artist,  send  forth  a  music  of  their 
own,  but  instruments  through  which  he  breathes  his  very  soul,  in 
tones  of  agonized  sensibility  that  cannot  but  give  a  sympathetic 
impulse  to  those  who  hear.  The  desolate  misanthropy  of  his  mind 
rises,  and  throws  its  dark  shade  over  his  poetry  like  one  of  his 
own  ruined  castles ;  we  feel  it  to  be  sublime,  but  we  forget  that  it 
is  a  sublimity  it  cannot  have  till  it  is  abandoned  by  every  thing 
that  is  kind,  and  peaceful,  and  happy,  and  its  halls  are  ready  to 
become  the  haunts  of  outlaws  and  assassins.  Nor  are  his  more 
tender  and  affectionate  passages  those  to  which  we  can  yield  our- 
selves without  a  feeling  of  uneasiness.  It  is  not  that  we  can  here 
and  there  select  a  proposition  formally  false  or  pernicious,  but  that 
he  leaves  an  impression  unfavorable  to  a  healthful  state  of  thought 
and  feeling,  peculiarly  dangerous  to  the  finest  minds  and  most 
susceptible  hearts.  They  are  the  scene  of  a  summer  evening, 
where  all  is  tender,  and  beautiful,  and  grand ;  but  the  damps  of 
disease  descend  with  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  the  pestilent  vapors 
of  night  are  breathed  in  with  the  fragrance  and  balm,  and  the 
delicate  and  fair  are  the  surest  victims  of  the  exposure. 

Although  I  have  illustrated  the  moral  influence  of  literature, 
principally  from  its  mischiefs,  jet  it  is  obvious,  if  what  I  have 
said  be  just,  it  may  be  rendered  no  less  powerful  as  a  means  of 
good.  Indeed,  the  fountains  of  literature  into  which  an  enemy 
has  sometimes  infused  poison  naturally  flow  with  refreshment  and 
health.  Cowper  and  Campbell  have  led  the  muses  to  repose  in 
the  bowers  of  religion  and  virtue ;  and  Miss  Edgeworth  has  so 
cautiously  combined  the  features  of  her  characters  that  the  pre> 
dominant  expression  is  ever  what  it  should  be.  She  has  shown 
us  not  vices  ennobled  by  virtues,  but  virtues  degraded  and  per- 
verted by  their  union  with  vices.  The  success  of  this  lady  has 
been  great;  but,  had  she  availed  herself  more  of  the  motives  and 
sentiments  of  religion,  we  think  it  would  have  been  greater.  She 
has  stretched  forth  a  powerful  baud  to  the  impotent  in  virtue; 
and  had  she  added,  with  the  Apostle,  ''  In  the  name  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth/'  we  should  almost  have  expected  miracles  from  its 
touch. 

The  incorporating  of  religion  with  morality  is  a  means  of  prac- 
tical influence,  and  extends  to  every  order  in  society.  It  is  not 
the  fountain  which  plays  only  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  but 
the  rain  of  heaven,  which  descends  alike  upon  the  enclosures  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  refreshes  the  meanest  shrub  no  less 
than  the  fairest  flower.     The  sages  of  antiquity  seem  to  have 
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bdiered  that  morality  had  nothing  to  do  with  religion ;  and  Chris- 
tians of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  religion  had  nothing  to  do  with 
morality ;  bat,  at  the  present  day,  we  acknowledge  how  intimate 
and  important  is  their  connection.  It  is  not  views  of  moral  fit- 
ness, by  which  the  minds  of  men  are  at  first  to  be  affected,  but  by 
conneeting  their  duties  with  the  feelings  and  motives,  the  hopes 
and  fears,  of  Christianity.  Both  are  necessary:  the  latter,  to 
prompt  and  invigorate  virtue ;  the  former,  to  give  it  the  beauty 
of  knowledge  and  taste.  It  is  heat  that  causes  the  germ  to  spring 
and  flovirish  in  the  heart ;  but  it  is  light  that  imparts  verdure  to 
its  Ibliage,  and  their  hues  to  its  flowers. 

TACITUS — ^LIVY. 

The  moral  sensibility  of  Tacitus  is,  we  think,  that  particular 
eircomstance  by  which  he  so  deeply  engages  his  reader,  and  is 
peihape  distinguished  from  every  other  writer  in  the  same  depart- 
ment of  literature;  and  the  scenes  he  was  to  describe  peculiarly 
required  this  quality.  His  writings  comprise  a  period  the  most 
corrupt  within  the  annals  of  man.  The  reigns  of  the  Neros,  and 
many  of  their  successors,  seemed  to  have  brought  together  the 
opposite  vices  of  extreme  barbarism  and  excessive  luxury;  the 
most  ferocious  cruelty  and  slavish  submission  ;  voluptuousness  the 
most  effeminate,  and  sensuality  worse  than  brutal.  Not  only  all 
the  general  charities  of  life,  but  the  very  ties  of  nature,  were 
annihilated,  by  a  selfishness  the  most  exclusively  individual.  The 
minions  of  power  butchered  the  parent,  and  the  child  hurried  to 
thank  the  emperor  for  his  goodness.  The  very  fountains  of 
abomination  seemed  to  have  been  broken  up,  and  to  have  poured 
over  the  face  of  society  a  deluge  of  pollution  and  crimes.  How 
important,  then,  was  it  for  posterity  that  the  records  of  such  an 
era  should  be  transmitted  by  one  in  whose  personal  character  there 
should  be  a  redeeming  virtue,  who  would  himself  feel,  and  awaken 
in  his  readers,  that  disgust  and  abhorrence  which  such  scenes 
ought  to  excite !  Such  a  one  was  Tacitus.  There  is  in  his  narra- 
tive a  seriousness  approaching  sometimes  almost  to  melancholy, 
and  sometimes  bursting  forth  in  expressions  of  virtuous  indigna- 
tion. He  appears  always  to  be  aware  of  the  general  complexion 
of  the  subjects  of  which  he  is  treating ;  and  even  when  extra- 
ordinary instances  of  independence  and  integrity  now  and  then 
present  themselves,  you  perceive  that  his  mind  is  secretly  con- 
trasting them  with  those  vices  with  which  his  observation  was 
habttually  familiar.  *  *  * 

We  have  mentioned  what  appear  to  us  the  most  striking  cha^ 
racteristics  of  Tacitus.  When  compared  with  his  great  prede- 
cessor, he  is  no  less  excellent,  but  essentially  difiisrent.     lavy  is 
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only  a  historian ;  Taoitns  is  also  a  philosoplier.  The  former  gives 
you  inuiges;  the  latter,  impressions.  In  the  narration  of  events, 
Livy  produces  his  effect  by  completeness  and  exact  particularity ; 
Tacitus,  by  selection  and  condensation.  The  one  presents  to  you 
a  panorama :  you  have  the  whole  scene,  with  all  its  complicated 
movements  and  various  appearances,  vividly  before  you.  The 
other  shows  you  the  most  prominent  and  remarkable  groups,  and 
compensates  in  depth  what  he  wants  in  minuteness.  Livy  hurries 
vou  into  the  midst  of  the  battle,  and  leaves  you  to  be  borne  along 
by  its  tide ;  Tacitus  stands  with  you  upon  an  eminence  where  you 
may  have  more  tranquillity  for  distinct  observation ;  or,  perhaps, 
when  the  armies  have  retired,  walks  with  you  over  the  field,  points 
out  to  you  the  spot  of  each  most  interesting  particular,  and  shares 
with  you  those  solemn  and  profound  emotions  which  you  have 
now  the  composure  to  feel. 

MORAL  TASTE. 

Sensibility  to  beauty  is  in  some  degree  common  to  all ;  but  it  is 
infinitely  varied,  according  as  it  has  been  cultivated  by  habit  and 
education.  To  the  man  whose  taste  has  been  formed  on  just 
principles,  and  who  has  been  led  to  perceive  and  relish  what  is 
truly  beautiful,  a  new  world  is  opened.  He  looks  abroad  over 
nature,  and  contemplates  the  productions  of  art,  with  sentiments 
to  which  those  who  are  destitute  of  this  faculty  are  strangers. 
He  perceives  in  the  works  of  Qtod,  and  in  the  contrivances  of 
man,  all  the  utility  for  which  they  were  destined  and  adapted,  in 
common  with  others;  but  besides  this,  his  heart  is  filled  with 
sentiments  of  the  beautiful  or  the  grand,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  object.  It  is  in  literature  that  taste,  in  the  more  common 
use  of  the  word,  has  its  most  extensive  sphere,  and  most  varied 
gratifications;  yet,  whether  it  be  exercised  on  nature,  the  fine 
arts,  or  literature,  we  are  aware  how  much  depends  on  associations 
with  life,  feeling,  and  human  character.  Why  does  the  traveller 
wander  with  such  peculiar  interest  over  the  mountains  and  plains 
of  Italy  and  Greece,  but  because  every  spot  is  consecratied  by  the 
memory  of  great  events,  or  presents  to  him  the  memorials  of  de- 
parted genius  ?  It  is  for  this  reason  that  poetry  peoples  even  soli- 
tude and  desolation  with  imaginary  life ;  so  that,  in  ancient  days, 
every  forest  had  its  dryads,  every  fountain  its  nymphs,  and  the 
voice  of  the  naiades  was  heard  in  the  murmuring  of  the  streams. 
It  is  partly  in  reference  to  the  same  principle  that  deserts  and 
mountains,  where  all  is  barrenness  and  solitude,  raise  in  the  mind 
emotions  of  sublimity.  It  is  a  feeling  of  vastness  and  desolation 
that  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  absence  of  every  thing 
having   life  or  action.     The   mere   modifications  of  nature  are 
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besotiful ;  the  human  fonn  from  its  just  proportions,  the  human 
hee  from  the  harmonious  combination  of  features  and  coloring ; 
bat  it  is  only  when  this  form  is  liying  and  moving,  and  when  this 
iaee  is  Bofifused  with  emotion  and  animated  with  intelligence, 
wheD  the  attitude  and  the  look  alike  express  the  workings  of  the 
heart  and  mind,  that  we  feel  the  perfect  sentiment  of  beauty. 

Thus  inanimate  nature,  and  literature  in  its  transcripts  of  the 
aspects  of  nature,  become  most  interesting  by  association  with 
life  a&d  action,  and,  above  all,  with  man.  It  is  from  descriptions 
of  man,  consideTed  as  a  moral  being,  that  even  literary  taste  re- 
teiwea  many  of  its  highest  gratifications.  There  is  a  moral  as 
well  as  natoral  beauty  and  grandeur.  A  rational  agent,  animated 
by  high  principles  of  yirtue,  exhibiting  the  most  generous  affec- 
tions, and  preferring  on  all  occasions  what  is  just  to  what  is  ex- 
pedient, is  the  noblest  picture  which  the  hand  of  genius  can  pre- 
sent. Very  few  indeed  are  insensible  to  those  fine  touches  of 
moral  feeling  which  are  given  in  our  best  writers ;  but  their  full 
effect  requires  not  only  an  improved  mind,  but  a  heart  in  harmony 
with  whatever  is  most  excellent  in  our  natures,  and  a  lively  sus- 
eeptihility  to  moral  greatness.     This  susceptibility  is  moral  taste. 


^TvAmot  Friibifi^i  beaatiftil  and  iiaiihed  ftigitlTS  pootiy  we  Mleot  tha 
fclkviag  little  gem  :^ 

A  DREAM, 
f  o     *     *     «     *. 

Stay,  stay,  sweet  vLuob,  do  not  leave  me ; 

Soft  sleep,  still  o'er  my  seases  reign ; 
Stay,  lorelieflt  phantom,  etill  deceiye  me ; 

Ah,  let  me  dream  that  dream  again  1 

Thy  head  was  on  my  shoulder  leaning ; 

Thy  hand  in  mine  was  gently  press'd ; 
Thine  eyes,  so  soft  and  ft&  of  meaning, 

Were  bent  on  me,  and  I  was  blest 

No  word  was  spoken :  all  was  feeling, 

The  silent  transport  of  the  heart ; 
The  tear,  that  o*er  my  cheek  was  stealing, 

Told  what  words  could  ne'er  imparL 

And  conld  this  be  but  mere  illusion  ? 

Could  fancy  all  so  real  seem  ? 
Sure  fancy's  scenes  are  wild  confusion ; 

And  can  it  be  I  did  but  dream? 

Vm  sure  I  felt  thy  forehead  pressing. 

Thy  very  breath  stole  o'er  my  cheek ; 
Fm  sure  I  saw  those  eyes  confessing 

What  the  tongue  could  never  speak. 
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Ah,  no  I  'tis  gone,  'tis  gone,  and  never 
Mine  such  waking  bliss  can  be : 

Oh,  I  would  sleep,  would  sleep  foreTer, 
Could  I  thus  but  dream  of  thee  1 


JOHN  PIEEPONT. 

JoHir  PiRnpoin*  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Conneetlont,  on  the  Sth  of  Aprils  1785, 
and  received  his  collegiate  education  at  Tale  College,  where  he  gradnatod  in  1804. 
The  next  year  he  went  to  South  Carolina,  and  was  prirafie  talor  in  the  family  of 
Colonel  William  Albton,  where  he  commenced  his  legal  atadies.  In  1809,  he  re- 
turned home,  entered  the  celebrated  law-sohool  of  his  natiTO  town,  and  in  1813, 
having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Entx  County,  Maasaobosetts,  opened  an 
office  in  NewburyporU  He  soon,  howerer,  as  other  poets  have  done,  abandoned 
the  law,  determining  to  find  his  pleasure  and  his  ooenpation  in  literary  porauits; 
and  in  1816  he  published  Th§  Ain  of  Pale^mef  which  was  received  with  rery 
great  favor.  At  the  close  of  that  y^r,  he  entered  the  theological  school  of  Har- 
vard University,  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  and  in  April,  1819, 
was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  HoUis  Street  Church,  in  Boston.  In  1835  and  1938, 
he  visited  Europe  for  his  health,  going  through  the  principal  cities  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  extending  bis  tour  to  the  Bast,  risiting  Athens,  Oonnth, 
Constantinople,  and  Asia  Minor.  Soon  after  his  return  home,  he  coUeeted  and 
published,  in  1840,  all  his  poems,  in  one  volume,  in  the  preface  to  which  he  says, 
"  If  poetry  is  always  fiction,  there  is  no  poetry  in  this  book.  It  gives  a  true, 
though  an  all  too  feeble,  expression  of  the  author's  feelings  and  faith, — of  his  loTe 
of  right,  freedom,  and  man,  and  of  his  correspondent  and  most  hearty  hatred  of 
every  thing  that  is  at  war  with  them ;  and  of  his  faith  In  the  providence  and  grm- 
eious  promises  of  Qod.''  The  longest  poem  of  the  volume  is  Tht  Ain  of  I^aJU^-^ 
fine.  The  subject  is  mnsio,  principally  as  oonnectod  with  sacred  history,  but  with 
occasional  digressions  into  the  land  of  mythology  and  romance.  It  has  no  unity 
of  plan,  but  consists  of  a  succession  of  brilliant  pictures.  Though  this  snbjeet»  ao 
congenial  to  the  "  poet's  verse,"  had  been  often  handled,  from  Pindar  to  Gray,  yet 
our  author,  nothing  daunted,  did  not  shrink  from  trying  his  own  powers  upon  it. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  has  succeeded.  For  beauty  of  language,  finish  of 
versification,  richness  of  classical  and  sacred  allusions,  and  harmony  of  number^ 
we  consider  that  it  takes  rank  among  the  very  first  of  American  poems  and  will 
be  among  those  that  will  survive  their  century.  But  Mr.  Plerpont  has  aimed  mx. 
something  more  than  gratifying  his  own  scholarly  tastes  and  ehanning  hia 
readers  with  the  love  of  the  beautiful.  He  is  a  rafoimer,  a  whole-hearted  and  a 
fiMvless  one ;  and  a  large  number  of  his  fhgitive  pleees  have  been  written  to  pro- 
mote the  holy  oanses  of  temperance  and  f^dom.  Mr.  Pierpont  has  also  pro- 
pared  an  excellent  series  of  reading-books  for  schools : — TKb  IAuU  Zevraer,  Th% 
Young  SMdetf  MrodueHon  to  National  Reader,  NaUoital  Rmier,  and  Tht 
riooa  FirH  Clam  Book 
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CLASSICAL  AND  8ACRKD  THXMS8  FOB  M08ia 


Where  lies  oar  path  ? — U&ough  roMnj  a  TitU  oall* 
We  may  admire,  bat  cannot  tread  them  alL 
Where  lice  our  path  t^-a  poet,  and  inqoire 
What  hills,  what  yales,  what  streame ,  become  the  ^yre  f 
See,  there  Pamassoi  lifts  his  head  of  snow ; 
See  at  his  foot  the  cool  Cephissos  iow ; 
There  Ossa  rises ;  there  Oljmpus  towers ; 
Be^een  them,  Temp^  breathes  in  beds  of  lowers, 
Forerer  Terdant ;  and  there  Peneus  glides 
Through  laurels,  whispering  on  his  shad/  sides. 
Toar  Uieme  is  Mvsic :  jonder  rolls  the  wave 
Where  dolphins  snatched  Arion  from  his  grare. 
Enchanted  bj  his  1/re :  Cithasron's  shade 
Is  yonder  seen,  where  first  Amphion  plaj*d 
Those  potent  airs,  that,  from  the  jielding  earth, 
Charm'd  stones  around  him,  and  gare  cities  birth. 
And  fsst  bjr  Haemus,  Thrseian  Hebrus  creeps 
O'er  golden  sands,  and  still  for  Orpheus  weeps, 
Whose  gorj  head,  borne  bj  the  stream  along, 
Was  still  melodious,  sad  expired  in  song. 
There  Nereids  sing,  and  Triton  winds  Mi  shell; 
There  be  thj  path, — ^for  there  the  muses  dweU. 

No,  no,— a  lonelier,  loTelier  path  be  mine : 
Greece  and  her  charms  I  leave  for  Palestine. 
There,  purer  streaois  through  happier  rallejs  flow, 
And  sweeter  flowers  on  holier  mountains  blow. 
I  loTO  to  breathe  where  Gilead  sheds  her  balm ; 
I  lore  to  walk  on  Jordan'i  banks  of  palm ; 
I  lore  to  wet  m/  foot  on  Hermon's  dews ; 
I  loTO  the  promptings  of  Isaiah's  muse ; 
In  Carmel's  holy  grots  I'Q  court  repose. 
And  deck  mj  moasj  couch  with  Sharon's  deathUsi  rose. 


SONG  OF  THE  SHEPHERDS. 

thus  the  shepherds  watch'd  the  host  of  night. 
O'er  heaTcn's  blue  concsTe  flash'd  a  sudden  light. 
The  onrolling  glory  spread  its  folds  dlTine 
O'er  the  green  hills  and  rales  of  Palestine ; 
And,  lo !  descending  angels,  hovering  there, 
Stretch'd  their  loose  wings,  and  in  the  purple  air 
Hung  o'er  the  sleepless  guardians  of  the  fold  : 
When  that  high  anthem,  clear,  and  strong,  and  bold. 
On  wavy  paths  of  trembling  ether  ran : — 
"Qlory  to  God, — BeneTolence  to  man, — 
Fsace  to  the  world :" — and  in  fall  concert  came. 
From  silTer  tubes  and  harps  of  golden  frame. 
The  loud  and  sweet  response,  whosie  choral  strains 
Linger'd  and  languish'd  on  JudeVs  plains. 
Ton  liTing  lamps,  oharm'd  from  their  chambers  bins 
By  airs  so  hearenly,  from  the  skies  withdrew : 

25» 
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All  ? — all,  but  one,  that  hung  and  bamM  aloii«4 
And  with  mild  iiutro  o^er  Bethlehem  shone. 
Chaldea's  sages  saw  that  orb  afar 
Glow  onwEtingiiiBh'd  ;>-'tww  Salvaiion's  Stor. 


LICEN8E-LAWB. 

*'  We  lioense  thee  for  so  mneh  gold,"^ 
Says  Congress, — they're  our  serrants  tl^re,- 

'*  To  keep  a  pen  where  men  are  sold 
Of  sable  skin  and  woolly  hair; 

For  '  public  good'  requires  the  toil 

Of  slaves  on  freedom's  sacred  soiL'* 

**  For  so  much  gold  we  license  thee" — 
So  say  our  laws — "  a  draught  to  sell. 

That  bows  the  strong,  enslaves  the  free. 
And  opens  wide  the  gates  of  hell ; 

For  *  public  good'  requires  that  some 

Should  Uto,  sinoe  many  die,  by  rum." 

Te  oiTil  fathers !  while  the  foes 

Of  this  destroyer  seise  their  swords, 

And  Heaven's  own  hail  is  in  the  blows 
They're  dealing, — will  rm  cut  the  eords 

That  round  the  falling  fiend  they  draw, 

And  o'er  him  hold  your  shield  c^T  law  7 

And  will  ye  ^ve  to  man  a  bill 

Divorcing  him  from  Heaven's  high  sway ; 
And,  while  God  says,  **  Thou  shaU  not  kill,** 

Say  ye,  for  gold,  "  Ye  may, — ^ye  may"  ? 
Compare  the  body  with  the  soul  I 
Compare  the  bullet  with  the  bowl  I 

In  which  is  felt  the  fiercer  blast 

Of  the  destroying  angel's  breath  ? 
Which  binds  its  victim  the  more  fast  t 

Which  kills  him  with  the  deadlier  death  T 
Will  ye  the  felon  fox  restrain. 
And  yet  take  off  the  tiger's  chain  ? 

The  Uving  to  the  rotting  dead 

The  Ood-oontemning  Tuscan*  tied, 
TiU,  by  the  way,  or  on  hie  bed, 

T  ^^•P^«'«wp«»-«MTierdroop'danddi#d,— 
JA^  d  hand  to  hand,  and  faoe  to  Amo, 
In  fatal  and  in  loathed  embrace. 

Less  cutting,  think  ye,  is  the  thong 
Tliat  to  a  breathing  corpse,  for  life, 


of  the  District  of  cltlSh!^!. "?.  P««ribed  by  Congres^-the  local  legislatne 
ttie  «ae  of  men,  i^men  ^^'k?,!'**^  *?  ^t^  *  pri«>n.h«ise  and  m^^fbr 

«  MeseaUat.     See  \?rSiii  **f  ^lavaiy,"  p.  87. 
eee  Virgil,  .fiooid,  viit  481-4JH. 
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liAshes,  in  torturs  loathed  and  long. 

The  drunkard's  child,  the  drunluffd's  wife  ? 
To  claap  thai  claj,  to  breathe  that  breath. 
And  no  escape  1    Oh,  that  is  death ! 

Art  ja  not  fathers  ?    When  ycor  sons 

Look  to  yon  for  thsir  daily  farsad. 
Dare  je,  in  mockery,  load  wiih  stones 

The  table  that  for  them  ye  8|Nread  T 
How  can  ye  hope  your  sons  will  Uts, 
If  ye,  for  fish,  a  serpent  giye  ? 

0  holy  God !  let  light  diTine 

BrMk  forth  more  broadly  from  above. 
Till  we  conform  oar  laws  to  thine, 

The  perfect  law  of  truth  and  love  $ 
For  truth  and  lore  alone  can  save 
Thy  children  from  a  hopeless  grare. 


HTMW.* 

0  Thou,  to  whom  in  ancient  time 
The  lyre  of  Hebrew  bards  was  stroAg, 

Whom  kings  adored  in  song  sublime, 
And  prophets  praised  with  glowing  to^guf ; 

Not  now  on  Zion's  height,  alone, 

Thy  faTor'd  worshipper  may  dwell ; 
Nor  where,  at  sultry  noon,  thy  Son 

Sat,  weary,  by  the  Patriarch's  weU. 

From  every  place  below  the  skies, 
The  grateful  song,  the  ferrent  prayoi^^ 

The  incense  of  the  heart — ^may  rise 
To  hesTen,  and  find  acceptance  there. 

In  this,  thy  honse,  whose  doors  we  now 

For  social  worship  first  unfold, 
To  thee  the  suppliant  throng  shsJl  bow. 

While  circling  years  on  years  are  rc^'d. 

To  thee  shall  Age,  with  snowy  hair. 
And  Strength  and  Beauty,  bend  the  knee. 

And  Childhood  Usp,  with  reverent  air. 
Its  praises  and  its  prayers  to  thee. 

0  thou,  to  whom  in  ancient  time 
The  lyre  of  prophet-bards  was  strung. 

To  thee,  at  last,  in  every  clime 
Shall  temples  rise,  and  praise  be  sung. 

'  Writtn  for  the  Opesiiig  of  the  Independent  Congregational  Ohoroh  in  Barton 
^^^  Bslnn,  Deeember  7,  1824. 
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BfT  OHILD. 

I  cannot  make  him  dead  t 

HIb  fair  sunshiny  head 
!■  eTer  bounding  round  my  siadj-ohair; 

Yet,  when  my  eyes,  now  dim 

With  tears,  I  turn  to  him. 
The  Tision  TanUhes, — ^he  ia  not  there  I 

I  walk  my  parlor  floor, 

And  through  the  open  door, 
I  hear  a  footfall  on  the  chamber  stair ; 

I'm  stepping  toward  the  hall 

To  giye  the  boy  a  call ; 
And  then  bethink  me  thatr---he  is  not  there ! 

I  thread  the  crowded  street ; 

A  satcheird  lad  I  meet, 
With  the  same  beaming  eyes  and  oolor'd  hair. 

And,  as  he's  running  by, 

Follow  him  with  my  eye, 
Scarcely  believing  that — ^he  is  not  there  t 

I  know  his  face  is  hid 

Under  the  coffin-lid ; 
Closed  are  his  eyea ;  oold  is  his  forehead  fiur ; 

My  hand  that  marble  felt ; 

O'er  it  in  prayer  I  knelt ; 
Yet  my  heart  whispers  that — ^he  is  not  there  I 

I  cannot  make  him  dead  1 

When  passing  by  the  bed. 
So  long  watoh'd  oyer  with  parental  care. 

My  spirit  and  my  eye 

Seek  it  inquiringly. 
Before  the  thought  comes  that-*he  is  not  there  I 

When,  at  the  cool,  gray  break 

Of  day,  from  sleep  I  wake, 
With  my  first  breathing  of  the  morning  air 

My  soul  goes  up,  with  joy. 

To  Him  who  gaye  my  boy  ; 
Then  comes  the  sad  thought  that — ^he  is  not  thert 

When  at  the  day's  calm  close, 

Before  we  seek  repose, 
Fm  with  his  mother,  offering  up  our  prayer, 

Whate'er  I  may  be  Baying, 

I  am,  in  spirit,  praying 
For  ouc  boy's  spirit,  though — ^he  is  not  there  I 

Not  there  I-7-Where,  then,  is  he  ? 

The  form  I  used  to  see 
Was  but  the  raiment  that  he  used  to  wear; 

The  graye,  that  now  doth  press 

Upon  that  cast-off  dress, 
Is  bat  his  wardrobe  look'd  ;-^  is  not  there  t 
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He  liTes ! — ^In  all  the  past 

He  liree ;  nor,  to  the  last, 
Of  seeing  him  again  will  I  despair ; 

In  dreama  I  see  him  now ; 

And,  on  his  angel  brow, 
I  see  it  written,  **  Thou  shalt  see  me  thertP* 

Yes,  we  all  liye  to  God  I 

Fathsr,  thy  ebaatening  rod 
So  help  us,  thine  afflicted  ones,  to  bear. 

That,  in  the  splrit-Iand, 

Meeting  at  thj  right  hand, 
'TwiU  be  our  heayen  to  find  that — ^he  is  ther$/ 

NOT  ON  THS  BATTLB-FIELD.i 

0  no,  no— let  me  lie 

Not  on  a  field  of  battle,  when  I  die ! 

Let  not  the  iron  tread 
Of  the  mad  war-horse  crash  mj  helmed  head : 

Nor  let  the  reeking  knife, 
That  I  hare  drawn  against  a  brother's  life. 

Be  in  my  hand  when  Death 
Thunders  along,  and  tramples  me  beneath 

His  heary  squadron's  heels. 
Or  gory  felloes  of  his  cannon's  wheels. 

From  such  a  dying  bed, 
Though  o'er  it  float  the  stripes  of  white  and  red. 

And  the  bald  Eagle  brings 
The  cluster'd  stars  upon  his  wide-spread  wingfl. 

To  sparkle  in  my  sight, 
O,  noTor  let  my  spirit  take  her  flight  1 

1  know  that  Beauty's  eye 

Is  all  the  brighter  where  gay  pennants  fly, 

And  brazen  helmets  dance, 
And  sunshine  flashes  on  the  lifted  laaee : 

I  know  that  bards  hare  sung. 
And  people  shouted  till  the  welkin  mng, 

In  honor  of  the  braye 
Who  on  the  battle-field  haye  found  a  grave ; 

I  know  that  o'er  their  bones 
Haye  grateful  hands  piled  monumental  stonaib 

Some  of  these  piles  I'ye  seen : 
The  one  at  Lexington,  upon  the  green 

Where  the  first  blood  was  shed 
That  to  my  country's  independence  led ; 

And  others,  on  our  shore. 
The  "  Battle  Monument"  at  Baltimore, 

And  that  on  Bunker's  Hill 
Ay,  and  abroad,  a  few  more  famous  still ; 

Thy  "Tomb,"  Themistocles, 
That  looks  out  yet  upon  the  Grecian  seas, 

,  *  To  ftll  on  the  battle-field  fightiBg  for  my  dear  eoimtiy,---«hat  would  not  be 
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And  wliich  the  waters  kiss 
That  issue  from  the  gulf  of  Salamis. 

And  thine,  too,  have  I  seen, 
Thy  mound  of  earth,  Patroolus,  robed  in  green. 

That,  like  a  natural  knoll, 
Sheep  elimb  and  nibble  over,  as  thej  stroll, 

Watch'd  by  some  turban'd  boy, 
Upon  the  margin  of  the  plain  of  Troy. 

Such  honors  grace  the  bed, 
I  know,  whereon  the  warrior  lays  his  head, 

And  hears,  as  life  ebbs  out. 
The  oonquer'd  flying,  and  the  conqueror's  shoot. 

But,  as  his  eyes  grow  dim, 
What  is  a  column  or  a  mound  to  him  f 

What,  to  the  parting  soul. 
The  mellow  not«  of  bugles  f    What  the  roll 

Of  drums  f    Ko :  let  me  die 
Where  the  blue  heayen  bends  o'er  me  loTingly, 

And  the  soft  summer  air. 
As  it  goes  by  mo,  stirs  my  thin  white  hair. 

And  from  my  forehead  dries 
The  death-damp  as  it  gathers,  and  the  skies 

Seem  waiting  to  receiye 
Hy  soul  to  their  clear  depth  I    Or  let  me  leave 

The  world  when  round  my  bed 
Wife,  children,  weeping  friends  are  gather^, 

And  the  oalm  Toice  of  prayer 
And  holy  hymning  shall  my  soul  prepare 

To  go  and  be  at  rest 
With  kindred  spirits — spirits  who  hare  bless'd 

The  human  brotherhood 
By  labors,  cares,  and  counsels  for  their  good. 

And  in  my  dying  hour, 
When  riches,  fame,  and  honor  haye  no  power 

To  bear  the  spirit  up. 
Or  from  my  lips  to  turn  aside  the  cup 

That  all  must  drink  at  last, 
0,  let  me  draw  refreshment  from  the  past  I 

Then  let  my  soul  run  back, 
With  peace  and  joy,  along  my  earthly  track, 

ij&d  see  that  aU  the  seeds 
That  I  have  scattered  there,  in  yirtuous  deeds 

Have  sprung  up,  and  have  given. 
Already,  fruits  of  which  to  taste  is  hearen ! 

And  though  no  grassy  mound 
Or  granite  pile  say  'tis  heroic  ground 

Where  my  remains  repose, 
8U11  will  I  hope — ^vain  hope,  perhaps ! — that  those 

Whom  I  have  striyen  to  bless, 
The  wanderer  reclaim'd,  the  fatherless, 

May  stand  around  my  g^ye. 
With  the  poor  prisoner,  and  the  poorer  slaye, 

And  breathe  an  humble  prayer 
That  they  may  die  like  him  whose  bones  are  moulderliig  there. 
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SiMiTKL  WpoBWOKfH  wu  bom  in  Seiloatey  MftMachiuetti,  Juamry  13,  1786. 
Hsrnf  IntiMd  Um»  art  of  printing  in  his  native  State,  he  remoTed  to  New  York 
B  1809,  and  wu  ibr  aone  jean  editor  of  a  newspaper  there.  Allerwardf,  he 
pnMiihed  a  weekly  miaeeUany,  eaUed  "The  Ladiee*  Literary  Gaiette,-"  and  in 
1823,  in  eo^isneiion  with  Mr.  George  P.  MorriB,  he  eetablished  **  The  New  York 
Xnor,"  kmg  the  meet  pcqmlar  joomal  of  Uteratore  and  art  in  thia  eovntry.  In 
tk  latter  yean  of  hit  lilh  he  enlbied  from  paralyaia ;  and  he  died  in  New  Tork^ 
Deomber  9,  IStt,  mneh  reepeeted  for  hie  moral  worth  and  poetio  talent 

Jfr.  Woodworth  pobliahed,  in  1813,  an  Aeeomnt  of  lAe  War  wiih  Ortmi  Britaim, 
tad  m  1818»  a  Tolnme  of  /Wau,  Odea,  and  Songe,  and  otkgr  Metrical  Effueiome, 
Inm  the  latter  we  wleet  the  well-known  long,  by  far  the  beat  of  hia  lyriei,  and 
will  erer  hold  ite  place  amcmg  the  ohoioe  longa  of  onr  country,  eaUed 

THE  OLD  OAKSN  BUOKIT. 

How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  cblldhoody 

When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view ! 
The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep-tangled  wild  wood. 

And  erery  loTed  spot  which  my  infancy  knew ; 
The  wide-spreading  pond,  and  the  mill  which  stood  by  it. 

The  bridge,  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract  fell ; 
The  eot  of  my  father,  the  dairy-house  nigh  it. 

And  e'en  the  rude  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well. 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 
The  moss-^OTer'd  bucket  which  hung  in  the  weU. 

That  moos-eoTer'd  Tessel  I  hail  as  a  treasure ; 

For  often,  at  noon,  when  retiim'd  from  the  field, 
I  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure. 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield. 
How  ardent  I  seized  it,  with  hands  that  were  glowing ! 

And  quick  to  the  wldte-pebbled  bottom  it  fell ; 
Then  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  orerflowing. 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  well; 
The  old  o^en  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
'The  moM-eoTer'd  bucket  arose  from  th3  well. 

How  sweet  firom  the  green  mossy  brim  to  receive  it, 

As,  poised  on  the  curb,  it  inclined  to  my  lips ! 
Not  a  full  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leare  it, 

Though  fill*d  with  the  nectar  that  Jupiter  sips. 
And  now,  far  removed  from  the  loved  situation, 

The  tear  of  regret  will  intruBlTely  swell. 
As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father's  plantation. 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  well ; 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 
The  moss-oover'd  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  welL 
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ANDREWS  NORTON,  1786—1853. 

Rkt.  Ahdmws  Nobtow,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Hinghaniy  MMsaebnwtts,  on  th« 
Slst  of  December,  1786,  and  gradaated  at  Harrard  College  in  1804.  He  •(■died 
tbeology,  but  nerer  became  a  settled  olergyman ;  and  in  1809,  be  iras  elected  tutor 
in  Bowdoin  College,  whicb  sitaation  he  held  for  two  years.  In  1811,  he  was 
appointed  tutor  and  librarian  in  Harvard;  and,  in  1813,  he  sneeeeded  Reir.  Dr. 
Channing  as  Biblical  leotarer.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  theological  depart- 
ment In  1819,  he 'was  appointed  "Dexter  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature,"  and 
fulfilled  its  duties  till  1830,  when  be  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign  it 
He  continued  to  reside  in  Cambridge  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  18ih 
of  September,  1853.  Dr.  Norton  was  married,  In  1821,  to  Miss  Catherine  Eliot, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Bliot,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 

Dr.  Norton  was  a  profound  and  accurate  scholar,  an  eminent  flieologiaa,  and 
for  talent,  acquirements,  and  influence,  one  of  the  first  men  in  New  England.  He 
wrote  occasionally  for  tkt  literary  and  theological  journals  published  in  his 
Ticinity,  and  is  the  author  of  several  theological  works.  His  greatest  and  most 
matured  work  is  on  the  JSvideneet  of  the  Genutnenett  of  the  OotpeU, — ^the  first 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  1837,  and  the  second  and  third  in  134i.  He  also 
published  A  Statement  of  Reasone/or  not  believing  the  Doctrine  of  Tnnitariane  omi- 
wming  the  Natwre  of  Ood  and  the  Penon  of  Ohriet,  and  some  other  religions  tracts 
of  a  controversial  nature.  His  eontribations  to  the  literary  and  religious  jour- 
nals of  his  time,  though  not  numerous,  were  of  a  very  able  character.  He  was 
the  editor  of  the  **  Oeneral  Repository  and  Review,"  which  was  published  in 
Cambridge,  and  was  continued  for  three  years,  from  1812.  To  the  new  series  of 
the  "Christian  Disciple,"  in  1819,  he  contributed  many  valuable  papers.  In  the 
early  volumes  of  the  **  Christian  Examiner,*'  the  articles  on  the  *'  Poetry  of  BIra. 
Hemans,"  on  "PoUok's  Course  of  Time,"  on  the  ''Future  Life  of  the  Oood," 
and  on  the  "  Punishment  of  Sin,"  and  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  volumes, 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  from  his  pen.  In  the 
**  North  American  Review,"  his  most  noticeable  articles  arc  those  on  "  Franklin," 
in  September,  1818;  on  "Byron,"  fai  October,  1825;  on  Rev.  William  Waiv's 
**  Letters  from  Palmyra,"  in  October,  1837 ;  and  a  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Grant  of 
Laggan,  in  January,  1845.  He  has  also  written  some  verses  of  a  devotional  east, 
of  great  beauty  and  sweetness.* 

1  "  Mr.  Norton's  writings  are  all  impressed  with  the  same  strongly-marked 
qualities,  bearing  the  image  of  the  man ;  the  same  calm  but  deep  tone  of  religious 
feeling;  the  same  exalted  seriousness  of  view,  as  that  of  man  in  sight  of  OikI  and 
on  the  borders  of  eternity;  the  same  hijsrh  moral  standard,  the  same  transparent 
clearness  of  statement;  the  same  logical  closeness  of  reasoning;  the  same  qniet 
eamostness  of  conviction ;  the  same  sustained  confidence  in  his  conclusions,  rest- 
ing as  they  did,  or  as  he  meant  they  should,  on  solid  grounds  and  ftilly-examined 
premises ;  the  same  minute  accuracy  and  finish ;  the  same  strict  trathfVUness  and 
sincerity,  saying  nothing  for  mere  olfect.  And  the  style  is  in  harmony  with  the 
thought, — ^pure,  ehaste,  lucid,  aptly  expressive,  unalTeoted,  nninvolved,  English 
nndefiled ;  scholarly,  yet  never  pedantic,  strong,  yet  not  hard  or  dry ;  and,  when 
the  subject  naturally  called  for  it,  clothing  itself  in  the  rich  hues  and  the  b««^atiful 
forms  of  poetic  fancy,  that  illumined,  while  it  adorned,  his  thought." — Ckrietmm 
Examiner,  November,  1853. 
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P08TH17MOUS  INFLUXNCS  OT  THE  WISE  AND  GOOD. 

The  TelatioDB  betweeB  num  and  man  cease  not  with  life.  The 
detd  lesre  behind  them  their  menorj,  their  example,  and  the 
efieete  of  their  actions.  Their  inflnehee  still  abides  with  ns. 
Their  names  and  charactere  dwell  in  onr  thoughts  and  hearts. 
We  fire  and  oommnne  with  them  in  their  writings.  We  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  tiieir  labors.  Our  institutions  have  been  founded 
bj  them.  We  are  sonronnded  by  the  works  of  the  dead.  Our 
knowledge  and  our  arts  are  the  fhiit  of  their  toil.  Our  minds 
biTe  been  formed  by  their  instructions.  We  are  most  intimately 
^eooaeefted  with  them  by  a  thousand  dependences.  Those  whom 
we  bare  loved  in  life  are  still  objeets  of  our  deepest  and  holiest 
affections.  Their  power  over  us  remains.  They  are  with  us  in 
our  solitary  walks ;  and  their  Toiees  speak  to  our  hearts  in  the 
Bilesee  of  midnight.  Their  image  is  impressed  upon  our  dearest 
recoUeetbns  and  our  most  sacred  h(^)e8.  They  form  an  essential 
put  of  onr  treasure  laid  up  in  heayen.  For,  aboye  all,  we  are 
eepanted  fWmoi  them  but  for  a  little  time.  We  are  soon  to  be 
united  with  ^em.  If  we  follow  in  the  path  of  those  we  have 
lored,  we  too  shall  soon  join  the  innumerable  company  of  the 
cpiriti  of  just  men  made  perfect.  Our  affections  and  our  hopes 
ire  not  buried  in  the  dust,  to  which  we  commit  the  poor  remains 
of  mortality.  The  blessed  retain  their  remembrance  and  their 
lore  for  us  in  beaven ;  and  we  will  cherish  our  remembrance  and 
ear  hvt  for  them  while  on  earth. 

Creatures  of  imitation  and  sympathy  as  we  are,  we  look  airound 
IB  for  support  and  countenance  even  in  our  virtues.  We  recur 
for  them,  most  securely,  to  the  examples  of  the  dead.  There  is  a 
<^ree  of  insecurity  and  uncertainty  about  living  worth.  The 
sUmp  has  not  yet  been  put  upon  it  which  precludes  all  change, 
and  seals  it  up  as  a  just  object  of  admiration  for  future  times. 
There  b  no  service  which  a  man  of  commanding  intellect  can 
render  his  feIlow-4;refl(tures  better  than  that  of  leaving  behind  him  an 
QQspotted  example.  If  he  do  not  confer  upon  them  this  benefit ; 
if  he  leave  a  character  dark  with  vices  in  the  sight  of  (rod,  but 
dulling  with  shining  qualities  in  the  view  of  men,  it  may  be  that 
all  his  other  services  had  better  have  been  forborne,  and  he  had 
pined  inactive  and  unnoticed  through  life.  It  is  a  dictate  of 
wisdom,  therefore,  as  well  as  feeling,  when  a  man,  eminent  for  his 
rirtnes  and  talents,  has  been  taken  away,  to  collect  the  riches  of 
his  goodness  and  add  them  to  the  treasury  of  human  improve- 
o^nt.  The  true  Christian  liveth  not  /or  hiinsfl/  and  dieth  not 
fnr  hinuel/;  and  it  is  thus,  in  one  respect,  that  he  dicth  not  for 
himself. 
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It  18  delighifiil  to  remember  that  there  have  been  men  who,  in 
the  cause  of  truth  and  yirtae,  have  made  no  compromises  for  their 
own  advantage  or  safety ;  who  have  recognised  '^  the  hardest  duty 
as  the  highest;"  who,  conscious  of  the  possession  of  great  talents, 
have  relinquished  all  the  praise  that  was  within  their  grasp,  all 
the  applause  which  they  might  have  so  liberally  received,  if  tliey 
had  not  thrown  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  errors  and  vices 
of  their  fellow-men,  and  have  been  content  to  take  obloquy  and 
insult  instead ;  who  have  approached  to  lay  on  the  altar  of  God 
'<  their  last  infirmity."  They,  without  doubt,  have  felt  that  deep 
conviction  of  having  acted  right  which  supported  the  martyred 
philosopher  of  Athens,  when  he  asked,  '*  What  disgrace  is  it  to 
me  if  others  are  unable  to  judge  of  me,  or  to  treat  me  as  they 
ought?"  There  is  something  very  solemn  and  sublime  in  the 
feeling  produced  by  considering  how  differently  these  men  have 
been  estimated  by  their  contemporaries,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  regarded  by  Ood.  We  perceive  the  appeal  which  lies 
from  the  ignorance,  the  folly,  and  the  iniquity  of  man,  to  the 
throne  of  Eternal  Justice.  A  storm  of  calumny  and  reviling  has 
too  often  pursued  them  through  life,  and  continued,  when  they 
could  no  longer  feel  it,  to  beat  upon  their  graves.  But  it  is  no 
matter.  They  had  gone  where  all  who  have  suffered  and  all  who 
have  triumphed  in  the  same  noble  cause  receive  their  reward; 
and  where  the  wreath  of  the  martyr  is  more  glorious  than  that  of 
the  conqueror. 


BOSNE   AFTER  A  BUMMER   SHOWER. 

The  rain  is  o'er.     How  dense  and  bright 
Ton  pearly  clouds  reposing  lie ! 

Cloud  above  cloud,  a  glorious  sight, 
Contrasting  with  the  dark  blue  sky  I 

In  grateful  silence  earth  receives 
'  The  general  blessing :  fresh  and  fair 
Each  flower  expands  its  little  leaves. 
As  glad  the  common  joy  to  share. 

The  soften*d  sunbeams  pour  around 
A  faixy  light,  uncertain,  pale ; 

The  wind  flows  cool ;  the  scented  ground 
Is  breathing  odors  on  the  gale. 

Mid  yon  rich  clouds'  voluptuous  pile, 
Methinks  some  spirit  of  the  air 

Might  rest  to  gase  below  a  while, 
Then  turn  to  bath^  and  revel  there. 


I 
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The  ron  breftln  forth ;  firom  off  the  leene 

Its  floating  Teil  of  nuBt  is  flung. 
And  all  the  wilderness  of  green 

With  tzembling  drops  of  light  is  hong. 

Now  gase  on  natnre-— jet  the  same — 

Glowing  with  life,  by  breeses  £um'd, 
Loxoriant,  loTely,  m  she  came 

fresh  in  her  youth  from  God's  own  hand  I 

Hear  the  rich  music  of  that  Toioe 

'Which  sounds  from  all  below,  above : 
She  calls  her  children  to  rejoice, 

And  round  them  throws  her  arms  of  lore. 

Drink  in  her  influence — ^low-bom  care. 

And  all  the  train  of  mean  desire, 
Reftise  to  breathe  this  holj  air. 

And  mid  this  UTing  light  expire ! 


VOBTITUDS. 

Faint  not,  poor  trayeller,  though  thy  way 
Be  rough,  like  that  thy  Satioub  trod ; 

Though  cold  and  stormy  lower  the  day, 
Thu  path  of  suffering  leads  to  God. 

Nay,  sink  not ;  though  from  erery  limb 
Are  starting  drops  of  toil  and  pain ; 

Thou  dost  but  share  the  lot  of  Him 
With  whom  his  followers  are  to  reign. 

Thy  friends  are  gone,  and  thou,  alone. 
Must  bear  the  sorrows  that  assail ; 

liOok  upward  to  the  eternal  throne. 
And  know  a  Friend  who  cannot  fail. 

Bear  firmly;  yet  a  few  more  days. 
And  thy  luurd  trial  will  be  past ; 

Then,  wrapt  in  glory's  opening  blase, 
Thy  feet  will  rest  on  heayen  at  last. 

Christian  t  thy  Friend,  thy  Master,  pray'd 
When  dread  and  anguish  shook  his  fiwne; 

Then  met  his  sufferings  undismay'd : 
Wilt  thou  not  striye  to  do  the  same  T 

0 !  think'st  thou  that  his  Father's  lore 
Shone  round  him  then  with  fainter  rays 

Than  now,  when,  throned  all  height  aboTe, 
Unceasing  Toices  hymn  his  praise  ? 

Go,  sufferer  t  calmly  meet  the  woes 
Which  God's  own  mercy  bids  thee  bear ; 

Then,  rising  as  thy  Sayioub  rose, 
Go  I  his  eternal  yictory  share. 
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RICHARD  H.  VANA. 

Richard  H.  Dava,  eminent  alike  u  a  poet  and  eflsajist^  was  bom  in  Cam- 
bridge, MasBaohnaottB,  on  the  Idth  of 'Novemberi  lY8t.  Hia  tether,  Franoia  Dana, 
was  minister  to  Russia  dnring  the  ReTolnlioB,  and  anbeeqnentlj  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  ConTention  for  adopting  the  United  States  Constitution,  member 
of  Congress,  and  chief-justice  of  his  native  State.  At  the  age  of  ten^  the  son  went 
to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  the  residence  of  his  maternal  grand&ther,  the  Hon. 
William  Ellery,  one  of  (he  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independenoe.  Hev«  he 
remained  till  he  entered  Harvard  College ;  on  leaving  whioh,  he  entered  upon  the 
study  of  the  law.  After  admission  to  the  Boston  bar,  he  was  for  a  time  in  the 
office  of  Gen.  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  of  Baltimore.  Bventually,  howerer,  be 
concluded  to  return  to  his  native  town  and  there  enter  upon  the  praetiee  of  hia 
profiMsion.  But  he  soon  found  it  too  laborious  for  his  health  and  not  oongeBial 
to  his  tastes :  accordingly  he  gave  it  up,  and  made  an  arrangement  with  his 
relative,  Pro£  Edward  T.  Cbanning,  to  assist  him  in  eondncting  the  "North 
American  Review,"  which  had  then  been  establiBhed  about  two  years.  In  1821, 
he  published  his  Idle  Man,  in  numbers,  in  which  were  some  of  his  moat  admiraWa 
talea.  But  the  general  tone  of  it  was  too  high  to  be  popular,  and  the  pablieation 
was  relinquished.  His  first  poem,  The  Dying  Saven,  he  published  in  1825,  in  the 
"  New  York  Review,"  then  edited  by  the  poet  Bryant  Two  years  after,  he  pub- 
lished Ths  BuceaneeTf  and  other  Poeme,  and  in  1833,  his  Pi>eme  and  Ptoee  Writing 
His  lectures  on  Shakspeare,  which  have  been  delivered  in  many  oities  of  the 
Union,  he  has  not  given  to  the  press.  In  1850,  Baker  A  Scribner  pnbliahed  a 
complete  edition  of  his  I\>enu  and  Proee  WriUngt,  in  two  volumes.'  Of  late 
years  Mr.  Dana  has  given  us  nothing  new ;  nor  need  he,  to  be  secure  of  hia  im* 
mortality.  He  lives  a  liib  of  quiet  domestic  retirement,  hia  summer  reaidenoe 
being  a  picturesque  spot  on  the  shores  of  Cape  Ann,  while  during  the  winter 
months  he  lives  in  Boston. 

The  longest  poem  of  Mr.  Dana  is  The  Bueeaneer.  It  is  a  tale  of  piraey  sund 
murder,  and  of  a  terrible  supernatural  retribution.  The  ohaiaeter  of  the  Bue- 
eaneer, Matthew  Lee,  is  drawn  in  a  few  bold  and  masterly  lines.  Disappointed 
in  an  effort  to  engage  in  honest  trade,  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  devote  hia  lilb  to 
piraey.  A  young  bride,  whose  husband  has  fallen  in  the  Spanish  war,  aeeka  a 
passage  in  hia  ship  to  some  distant  shore.    The  ship  f»  at  aea»    The  murderer  ia 


1  "  In  Mr.  Dana's  poetry  the  moral  and  religions  element  is  as  strongly  mariced 
as  in  his  prose,  and  constitates  that  indwelling  power  which  elevates  toe  whole  to 
s<i  high  a  sphere.  Inasmoch  as  religious  truth  touches  the  aeul  ao  oloaely,  afibeta 
its  most  hidden  and  secret  life,  and  excites  its  profoundest  and  loftiest  emotionsiy 
no  mind  which  has  not  been  moved  by  such  truths  can  fViUy  appreciate  the 
highest  products  of  literature  or  art,,  much  less  produce  them." — Nofhtk  Amm4eem 
BevieWf  January,  1851. 

"We  admire  Mr.  Dana  more  than  any  other  American  poeVbecaose  he  haa 
aimed  not  merely  to  please  the  imagination,  but  to  rouse  up  the  soul  to  a  solemn 
c<»n8ideration  of  its  ftitnre  destinies.  We  admire  him  because  his  poetry  ia  ftall  of 
benevolent,  domestic  feeling;  but,  more  than  this,  because  it  is  fVill  of  reUsioQi 
feeling.  The  fountain  which  gushes  here  has  mingled  with  the  <weU  of 
springing  up  to  everlasting  life.'"— Rbv.  Gbobob  B.  Cbbbvbb. 
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hifl  dfled  of  dmXtu    The  ftarftil  soene  foUowi.    How  ftros^  diitlBoty 
and  tmible  ii  tbs  description  of  the  pirate'i  feelings,  and 

THE  SOENB  Or  DEATH. 

He  cmnnot  look  on  her  mild  eje, — 

Her  patient  words  his  spirit  quelL 
Within  that  eril  heart  there  lie 
The  hates  and  fears  of  hell. 
His  speech  ia  short ;  he  wears  a  snrlj  brow. 
There's  none  will  hear  the  shriek.     What  fear  ye  now  T 

The  workings  of  the  soul  ye  fear ; 

Te  fear  the  power  that  goodness  hath ; 
Te  fear  the  Unseen  One,  oyer  near, 
Walking  his  ocean  path. 
From  out  the  silent  Toid  there  comes  a  cry : — 
**  Vengeance  is  mine  I    Thou,  murderer,  too  shalt  die  1" 

Nor  dread  of  erer-during  woe, 
Nor  the  sea's  awful  solitude, 
Can  make  thee,  wretch,  thy  crime  forego. 
Then,  bloody  hand, — to  blood  I 
The  scud  is  driring  wildly  oTerhead ; 
The  stars  burn  dim ;  the  ocean  moans  its  dead. 

Moan  for  the  liying, — ^moan  our  sins, — 

The  wrath  of  man,  more  fierce  than  thine. 
Hark !  still  thy  waves !     The  work  begins : 
Lee  makes  the  deadly  sign. 
The  crew  glide  down  like  shadows.     Eye  and  hand 
Speak  fearful  meanings  through  the  silent  band. 

They're  gone.     The  helmsman  stands  alone, 

And  one  leans  idly  o'er  the  bow. 
Btill  as  a  tomb  the  ship  keeps  on ; 
Nor  sound  nor  stirring  now. 
Hush !  hark !  as  from  the  centre  of  the  deep, 
Bhrieks !  fiendish  yells  I    They  stab  them  in  their  sleep  I 

The  scream  of  rage,  the  groan,  the  strife, 

The  blow,  the  gasp,  the  horrid  cry. 
The  panting,  throttled  prayer  for  life, 
The  dying's  heaying  sigh. 
The  murderer's  curse,  the  dead  man's  fiz'd,  still  glare. 
And  fear's  and  death's  cold  sweat, — they  all  are  there  I 

On  pale,  dead  men,  on  burning  cheek, 

oil  quick,  fierce  eyes,  brows  hot  and  damp, 
On  hands  that  with  the  warm  blood  reek. 
Shines  the  dim  cabin-lamp. 
Lee  look'd.     '*  They  sleep  so  sound,"  he,  laughing,  said, 
'*  They'll  scarcely  wake  for  mistress  or  for  maid." 

A  crash  I    They're  forced  the  door ;  and  then 
One  long,  long,  shrill,  and  piercing  scream 

Comes  thiS^g  'bove  the  growl  of  men. 
'Tis  hers !    O  God,  redeem 

26* 
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From  vorte  tban  de«Ui  ihj  suffering,  helpless  child ! 
That  dreadAil  shriek  again» — sharp,  sharp,  and  wild  1 

It  ceased. — With  speed  o'  th'  lightning's  flash, 

A  loose-robed  form,  with  streaming  hair. 
Shoots  by. — A  leap ! — a  quick,  short  splash  I 
'Tis  gone ! — and  nothing  there ! 
The  waves  haye  swept  away  the  bubbling  tide. 
Bright-crested  waves,  how  calmly  on  they  ride  I 

She's  sleeping  in  her  silent  cave. 

Nor  hears  the  loud,  stem  roar  aboTe, 
Nor  strife  of  man  on  land  or  waye. 
Young  thing !  her  home  of  loye 
She  soon  has  reach'd !     Fair,  unpolluted  thing, 
They  harm'd  her  not  1    Was  dying'  suffering  t 

Oh,  no ! — To  liye  when  joy  was  dead ; 

To  go  with  one  lone,  pining  thought,— > 
To  mournful  loye  her  being  wed,— 
Feeling  what  death  had  wrought ; 
To  live  the  child  of  woe,  nor  shed  a  tear, 
Bear  kindness,  and  yet  share  not  joy  or  fear ; 

To  look  on  man,  and  deem  it  strange 

That  he  on  things  of  earth  should  brood. 
When  all  the  throng'd  and  busy  range 
To  her  was  solitude, — 
Oh,  this  was  bitterness !     Death  came  and  press'd 
Her  wearied  lids,  and  brought  the  sick  heart  rest. 

THE  HUSBAND  AND  WIFS's  GRAYS. 

Husband  and  wife !     No  converse  now  ye  hold. 
As  once  ye  did  in  your  young  day  of  love. 
On  its  alarms,  its  anxious  hours,  delays, 
Its  silent  meditations  and  glad  hopes. 
Its  fears,  impatience,  quiet  sympathies ; 
Nor  do  ye  speak  of  joy  assured,  and  bliss 
Full,  certain,  and  possess'd.     Domestic  cares 
Call  you  not  now  together.    Earnest  talk 
On  what  your  children  may  be  moves  you  not. 
Te  lie  in  silence,  and  an  awful  silence ; 
Not  like  to  that  in  which  ye  rested  once 
Most  happy,— silence  eloquent,  when  heart 
With  heart  held  speech,  and  your  mysterious  frames. 
Harmonious,  sensitive,  at  every  beat 
Touch'd  the  soft  notes  of  love. 

Is  this  thy  prison-house,  thy  grave,  then.  Love  t 
And  doth  death  cancel  the  great  bond  that  holds 
Oommingling  spirits  ?    Are  thoughts  that  know  no  bonndi, 
But,  self^inapired,  rise  upward,  searching  out 
The  Eternal  Mind,  the  Father  of  all  thought, — 
Are  they  become  mere  tenants  of  a  tomb  f 

And  do  our  loves  all  perish  with  our  frames  f 
Do  those  that  took  their  root  and  put  forth  buds. 
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And  thefar  mH  1««vm  unfolded  in  th«  wsnnih 

Of  mntaal  hearts,  grow  up  and  lire  in  beaut  j» 

Then  fade  and  fall,  like  fair,  unconscious  flowers  T 

Are  thoughts  and  passions  that  to  the  tongue  gire  speech. 

And  make  it  send  foiih  winning  harmoniee, — 

That  to  the  cheek  do  give  its  liTing  glow. 

And  Tision  in  the  eye  the  soul  intense 

With  that  for  which  there  is  no  utterance,— 

Are  these  the  body's  accidents  ! — ^no  more  ?— 

To  Uto  in  it,  and,  when  that  dies,  go  out 

Like  the  burnt  taper's  flame  T 

Oh,  fisten,  man!* 
A  Toiee  within  us  speaks  the  startling  word, 
**  Man,  thou  shalt  neTer  die !"    Celestial  Tolces 
Hymn  it  avound  our  souls ;  according  harps, 
By  angel  fingers  touch'd  when  the  mUd  stars 
Of  morning  sang  together,  sound  forth  still 
The  song  of  our  great  immortality ; 
Thiek-clustering  orbs,  and  this  our  fair  domain, 
The  tall,  dark  mountains,  and  the  deep-toned  seas. 
Join  in  this  solemn,  uniTcrsal  song. 
Oh,  listen  ye,  our  spirits ;  drink  it  in 
From  all  the  air  t    'Tis  in  the  gentle  moonlight ; 
Is  floating  in  day's  setting  glories ;  Night, 
Wrapp'd  in  her  sable  robe,  with  silent  step 
Comee  to  our  bed  and  breathes  it  in  our  ears : 
Night  and  the  dawn,  bright  day  and  thoughtful  eve* 
All  time»  all  bounds,  the  limitless  expanse, 
As  one  great  mystic  instrument,  are  touch'd 
By  an  unseen,  Uring  Hand,  and  conscious  chords 
Qnirer  with  joy  in  this  great  jubUee. 
The  dying  hear  it ;  and  as  sounds  of  earth 
Grow  dall  and  distant,  wake  their  passing  souls 
To  mingle  in  this  heaTenlj  harmony. 

Why  Is  it  that  I  linger  round  this  tombT 
What  holds  it  ?    Dust  that  eumber'd  those  I  mown. 
They  shook  it  off,  and  laid  aside  earth's  robes, 
And  put  on  those  of  light.     They're  gone  to  dwell 
In  loTe,^4heir  God's  and  angels'.     Mutual  Ioto, 
That  bound  them  here,  no  longer  needs  a  speech 
For  full  communion ;  nor  sensations  strong. 
Within  the  breast,  their  prison,  striye  in  Tain 
To  be  set  free,  and  meet  their  kind  in  joy. 

I  thank  thee,  Father, 
That  at  this  simple  grare  on  which  the  dawn 
Is  breakinc,  emblem  of  that  day  which  hath 
No  close,  thou  kindly  unto  my  dark  mind 
Hast  sent  a  saered  light,  and  that  away 

'"We  Maroaly  know  where,  in  the  English  language,  we  oonld  point  oat  a 
iscr  txtraec  thm  this,  of  the  same  character.  It  has  a  softened  grandear  worthy 
of  the  sobjeot;  especially  In  the  noble  paragraph  ooouneacing  '  Oh,  Ksten,  man  f " 
-kiT.  O.  B.  CnaBTsn. 
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From  this  green  hillook,  wMther  I  had  oome 
In  sorrow,  thou  art  leading  me  in  joy. 

THE  DEATH  OF  SIN  AND  THE  LITE  OF   HOLINESS. 

Blinded  by  passion,  man  gives  up  his  breath, 
Uncall'd  bj  God.     We  look,  and  name  it  death. 
Mad  wretch !  the  soul  hath  no  last  sleep ;  the  strife 
To  end  itself  but  wakes  intenser  life 
In  the  self-torturing  spirit.     Fool,  giye  o'er ! 
Hast  thou  once  been,  yet  think'st  to  be  no  more  f 
What!  life  destroy  itself?     Oh,  idlest  dream, 
Shaped  in  that  emptiest  thing, — a  doubter's  scheme  I 
Think' St  in  a  universal  soul  will  merge 
Thy  soul,  as  rain-drops  mingle  with  the  surge? 
Or,  scarce  less  skeptic,  sin  will  have  an  end, 
And  thy  purged  spirit  with  the  holy  blend 
In  joys  as  holy  ?     Why  a  sinner  now  ? 
As  falls  the  tree,  so  lies  it.     So  shalt  thou. 
God's  Book,  rash  doubter,  holds  the  plain  record. 
Dar'st  talk  of  hopes  and  doubts  against  that  Word  ? 
Or  palter  with  it  in  a  quibbling  sense  ? 
That  Book  shall  judge  thee  when  thou  passest  hence. 
Then,  with  thy  spirit  from  the  body  freed, 
Then  shalt  thou  know,  see,  feel,  what's  life  indeed. 

Bursting  to  life,  thy  dominant  desire 
Shall  upward  flame,  Uke  a  fierce  forest  fire ; 
Then,  like  a  sea  of  fire,  heave,  roar,  and  dash,«- 
Boll  up  its  lowest  depths  in  waves,  and  flash 
A  wild  disaster  round,  like  its  own  woe, — 
Each  wave  cry,  **  Woe  forever!"  in  its  flow. 
And  then  pass  on, — Arom  far  adown  its  path 
Send  back  commingling  sounds  of  woe  and  wrath,— 
Th'  indomitable  Will  shall  know  no  sway ; 
God  calls, — ^man,  hear  him ;  quit  that  fearAil  way ! 

Come,  listen  to  His  voice  who  died  to  save 
Lost  man,  and  raise  him  from  his  moral  grave ; 
From  darkness  show'd  a  path  of  light  to  heaven ; 
Cried,  **Bise  and  walk:  thy  sins  are  all  forgiven." 

Blest  are  the  pure  in  heart.     Wouldst  thou  be  blest  ? 
He'll  cleanse  thy  spotted  soul.     Wouldst  thou  find  rest? 
Around  thy  toils  and  cares  he'U  breathe  a  calm, 
And  to  thy  wounded  spirit  lay  a  balm, 
From  fear  draw  love,  and  teach  thee  where  to  seek 
Lost  strength  and  grandeur, — with  the  bow'd  and  meek. 

Come  lowly ;  he  will  help  thee.     Lay  aside 
That  subtle,  first  of  evils, — ^human  pride. 
Know  God,  and,  so,  thyself;  and  be  afraid 
To  call  aught  poor  or  low  that  he  has  made. 
Fear  naught  but  sin ;  love  all  but  sin ;  and  learn 
In  all  beside  'tis  wiadom  to  discern 
His  forming,  his  creating  power,^-and  bind 
Earth,  self,  and  brother  to  th'  Eternal  Mind. 
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THE  MOTHER  AJXD  SOlf. 

''TIm  sa  noi  let  yet,  Thomu?''  <<Not  c^uitey  sir.  It  bkns 
AvMigk  tke  trM8  on  the  kill  yonder  m  if  ibeir  bnuiehas.  weie  all 
OB  file." 

Artiivr  Tiised  himaelf  heayily  forward^  and,  with  kis  ba*  atiU 
ofer  kiB  brew,  tamed  hia  glased  and  dim  eyea  toward  the  setting 
ran.  It  waa  only  the  night  before  that  he  had  heard  hia  mother 
waa  in,  and  eonld  sorriTe  but  a  day  or  two.  He  had  Hved  nearly 
apart  from  aoeiety,  and,  being  a  lad  of  a  thonghtlul,  draamy  mind, 
bad  made  a  world  to  himself.  Hia  thonghts  and  feelings  wove  so 
mneh  in  it  that,  except  in  relation  to  his  own  home,  there  were  the 
sime  'ragoe  notions  in  his  brain,  eoneeming  the  state  of  things 
sarroanding  him,  as  we  have  of  a  foreign  land. 

He  had  passed  the  night  between  tumoltnons  grief  and  nnmb 
iaaensibili^.  Stepping  into  the  oarriage,  with  a  alow,  weak 
motion,  like  one  who  was  quitting  his  sick-ohamber  for  the  first 
tkna^j  he  began  his  way  homeward.  Aa  he  lifted  his  eyes  opvard, 
the  few  Stan  that  were  here  and  there  oyer  the  aky  seemed  to 
look  down  in  pity,  and  shed  a  religious  and  healine  light  upon 
him.  Bat  they  soon  went  out,  one  after  another,  and  as  the  laat 
&ded  fiiom  his  sight,  it  waa  as  if  something  good  and  holy  had 
feraaken  him.  The  faint  tint  in  the  east  soon  became  a  raddy 
glow,  and  the  sun,  ahooting  upward,  buiat  over  every  living  ^ing 
ia  Ml  glory.  The  si^t  w^it  to  Arthur's  sick  heart,  as  if  it  were 
IB  moekery  of  his  sorrow. 

Leaning  back  in  his  carriage,  with  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  he 
was  carried  aloBg,  hardly  sensible  it  was  day.  The  old  servant, 
ThoDMS,  who  waa  sitting  by  his  side,  went  on  talking  in  a  low, 
monotonooB  tone ',  but  Arthur  only  heard  something  soonding  in 
his  eara,  scarcely  heeding  that  it  waa  a  haman  vmoe.  He  had  a 
aenae  of  weariaomenesa  nrom  the  motion  ^  the  carriage;  bat  in 
aU  tiiinga  else  the  day  passed  as  a  melancholy  dream. 

Alaaoat  the  first  words  Arthur  spoke  were  those  I  have  men- 
tioned. As  he  looked  out  upon  the  setting  sun,  he  shadd^red 
and  tomed  pale,  ibr  he  knew  the  hill  near  him.  As  they  wound 
roond  it,  some  peculiar  old  treea  appeared,  and  he  waa  in  a  few 
minutea  in  the  midst  of  the  scenery  near  hia  home.  The  river 
before  him,  reflecting  the  rich  evening  sky,  looked  aa  if  poured 
out  firom  a  molten  mine ;  and  the  birds,  gathering  in,  were  shoot- 
mg  across  each  other,  bursting  into  short,  gay  notes,  or  singing 
their  evening  songs  in  the  trees.  It  was  a  bitter  thing  to  find  all 
00  bright  and  cheerful,  and  so  near  his  own  home,  too.  His 
horses'  hoo6  struck  upon  the  old  wooden  bridge.  The  sound 
went  to  his  heart ;  for  it  waa  here  his  mother  took  her  last  leave 
ci  him,  and  blessed  him. 
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As  he  passed  througb  the  village,  there  was  a  feeling  of  strange- 
ness that  every  thing  should  be  just  as  it  was  when  he  left  it. 
An  undefined  thought  floated  in  his  mind,  that  his  mother's  state 
should  produce  a  visible  change  in  whatever  he  had  been  ^miliar 
with.  But  the  boys  were  at  their  noisy  games  in  the  street,  the 
laborers  returning  together  from  their  work,  and  the  old  men 
sitting  quietly  at  their  doors.  He  concealed  himself  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  bade  Thomas  hasten  on. 

As  they  drew  near  the  house,  the  night  was  shutting  in  about 
it,  and  there  was  a  melancholy  gusty  sound  in  the  trees.  Arthur 
felt  as  if  approaching  his  mother's  tomb.  He  entered  the  parlor. 
There  was  the  gloom  and  stillness  of  a  deserted  house.  Presently 
he  heard  a  slow,  cautious  step  overhead.  It  was  in  his  mother's 
chamber.  His  sister  had  seen  him  from  the  window.  She  hur- 
ried down,  and  threw  her  arms  about  her  brother's  neck,  without 
uttering  a  word.  As  soon  as  he  could  speak,  he  asked,  "  Is  she 
alive  V* — ^he  could  not  say,  my  mother.  '*  She  is  sleeping," 
answered  his  sister,  "  and  must  not  know  to-night  that  you  are 
here :  she  is  too  weak  to  bear  it  now.''  "  I  will  so  look  at  her, 
then,  while  she  sleeps,"  said  he,  drawing  his  handkerchief  from 
his  face.  His  sister's  sympathy  had  made  him  shed  the  first  tears 
which  had  fallen  from  him  that  day,  and  he  was  more  composed. 

He  entered  the  chamber  with  a  deep  and  still  awe  upon  him ; 
and,  as  he  drew  near  his  mother's  bedside,  and  looked  on  her 
pale,  placid  face,  he  scarcely  dared  breathe,  lest  he  should  dis- 
turb the  secret  communion  that  the  soul  was  holding  with  the 
world  into  which  it  was  soon  to  enter.  His  grief,  in  the  loss 
which  he  was  about  to  suffer,  was  forgotten  in  the  feeling  of  a 
holy  inspiration,  and  he  was,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  invisible 
spirits,  ascending  and  descending.  His  mother's  lips  moved 
slightly  as  she  uttered  an  indistinct  sound.  He  drew  back,  and 
his  sister  went  near  to  her,  and  she  spoke.  It  was  the  same 
gentle  voice  which  he  had  known  and  felt  from  his  childhood. 
The  exaltation  of  his  soul  left  him, — ^he  sunk  down, — and  his 
sorrow  went  over  him  like  a  flood. 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  his  mother  became  composed  enough 
to  see  him,  Arthur  went  into  her  chamber.  She  stretched  out 
her  feeble  hand,  and  turned  toward  him,  with  a  look  that  blessed 
him.  It  was  the  short  struggle  of  a  meek  spirit.  She  covered 
her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  the  tears  trickled  down  between  her 
pale,  thin  fingers.  As  soon  as  she  became  tranquil,  she  spoke  of 
the  gratitude  she  felt  at  being  spared  to  see  him  before  she  died. 

<^  My  dear  mother,"  said  Arthur, — ^but  he  could  not  go  on. 
His  voice  choked,  and  his  eyes  filled.  '^  Do  not  be  so  afflicted, 
Arthur,  at  the  loss  of  me.  We  are  not  to  part  forever.  Remem- 
ber, too,  how  comfortable  and  happy  you  have  made  mj  days. 
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Eetjea,  I  am  snre,  will  bleas  so  good  a  son  as  you  have  been  to 
BK.  Fon  will  have  that  consolation ,  my  son,  which  visits  too  few 
80D9,  perhaps :  you  will  be  able  to  look  back  upon  your  conduct, 
not  wilhont  pain  only,  bnt  with  a  sacred  joy.  And  think  here- 
ifter  of  the  peace  of  mind  yon  give  me,  now  that  I  am  about  to 
die,  m  the  thought  that  I  am  leaving  your  sister  to  your  love  and 
care.  So  long  as  you  live,  she  will  find  you  both  father  and 
brother  to  her.''  She  paused  for  a  moment.  '*  I  have  loug  felt 
thst  I  eould  meet  death  with  composure ;  but  I  did  not  know, — 
I  did  not  know,  till  now  that  the  hour  is  come,  how  hard  a  thing 
it  would  be  to  leave  my  children." 

The  hue  of  death  was  now  fast  spreading  over  his  mother's  face. 
He  stooped  forward  to  catch  the  sound  of  her  breathing.  It 
grew  quick  and  £unt.  <'  My  mother  V  She  opened  her  eyes,  for 
the  last  time,  upon  him ;  a  faint  flush  passed  over  her  cheek ; 
there  was  the  serenity  of  an  angel  in  her  look ;  her  hand  just 
prened  his.     It  was  ail  over. 

His  spirit  had  endured  to  its  utmost.  It  sank  down  from  its 
Boearthly  height ;  and,  with  his  face  upon  his  mother's  pillow, 
he  wept  like  a  child.  He  arose  with  a  soflened  grief,  and,  step- 
ping into  an  adjoining  chamber,  spoke  to  his  aunt.  **  It  is  past,*' 
said  he.  ''Is  my  sister  asleep?  Well,  be  it  so:  let  her  have 
^ :  she  needs  it."  He  then  went  to  his  own  chamber,  and  shut 
hianelf  in. 

It  is  an  impression,  of  which  we  cannot  rid  ourselves  if  we 
would,  when  sitting  by  the  body  of  a  friend,  that  he  has  still  a 
coDBcioasnesB  of  our  presence ;  that,  though  he  no  longer  has  a 
omem  in  the  common  things  of  the  world,  love  and  thought  are 
BtiU  there.  The  fiice  which  we  had  been  fiimiliar  with  so  long, 
vben  it  was  all  lifb  and  motion,  seems  only  in  a  state  of  rest.  A\'o 
iuunr  not  how  to  make  it  real  to  ourselves  that  in  the  body  before 
u  there  is  not  a  something  still  alive. 

Arthur  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  he  sat  alone  in  the  room 
hj  his  mother,  the  day  afler  her  death.  It  was  as  if  her  soul  was 
holding  communion  with  spirits  in  paradise,  though  it  still  abode 
ifl  the  body  that  lay  before  him.  He  felt  as  if  sanctified  by  the 
Fesence  of  one  to  whom  the  other  world  had  been  opened, — as  if 
wider  the  love  and  protection  of  one  made  holy.  The  religious 
reflections  which  his  mother  had  early  taught  him  gave  him 
strength:  a  spiritual  composure  stole  over  him,  and  he  found 
himself  prepared  to  perform  the  last  offices  to  the  dead. 

When  the  hour  came,  Arthur  rose  with  a  firm  step  and  fixed 
eye,  though  his  face  was  tremulous  with  the  struggle  within  him. 
He  went  to  his  sister,  and  took  her  arm  within  his.  The  bell 
struck.  Its  heavy,  undulating  sound  rolled  forward  like  a  sea. 
He  felt  a  beating  through  his  frame,  which  shook  him  so  that  he 
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reeled.  It  was  but  a  momentary  weakness.  He  moved  on,  pMt 
ing  those  who  sarrounded  him  as  if  thej  had  been  shadows. 
While  he  followed  the  slow  hearse,  there  was  a  racanej  in  his 
eye,  as  it  rested  on  the  ooffin,  which  showed  him  hardly  consciouB 
or  what  was  before  him.  His  spirit  was  with  his  mother's.  As 
he  reached  the  grave,  he  shrank  back,  and  turned  |Mi1e;  but, 
dropping  his  head  upon  his  breast,  and  covering  his  face^  he  stood 
motionless  as  a  statue  till  the  service  was  over. 

It  was  a  gloomy  and  chilly  evening  when  he  returned  home. 
As  he  entered  the  house  from  which  his  mother  had  gone  for- 
ever, a  sense  of  dreary  emptiness  oppressed  him,  as  if  his  abode 
had  been  deserted  by  every  living  thing.  He  walked  into  his 
mother's  chamber.  The  naked  bedstead,  and  the  chair  in  which 
she  used  to  sit,  were  all  that  were  left  in  the  room.  As  he  threw 
himself  back  into  the  chair,  he  groaned  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
spirit.  A  feeling  of  forlomness  came  over  him,  which  was  not 
to  be  relieved  by  tears.  She,  whom  he  watched  over  in  her  dying 
hour,  and  whom  he  had  talked  to  as  she  lay  before  him  in  death, 
as  if  she  could  hear  and  answer  him,  had  gone  ttom  him. 
Nothing  was  left  for  the  senses  to  fasten  fondly  on,  and  time  had 
not  yet  taught  him  to  think  of  her  only  as  a  spirit.  But  time  and 
holy  endeavors  brought  this  consolation ;  and  the  little  of  lifb  thai 
a  wasting  disease  left  him  was  passed  by  him,  when  alone,  in 
thoughtful  tranquillity ;  and  among  his  friends  he  appeared  with 
that  gentle  cheerfulness  which^  before  his  mother's  death,  had 
been  a  part  of  his  nature. 


RICHARD  HENRY  WILDE,  1789— 1S4T. 

Tais  aoooDplMh«d  scholar  aod  poet  wm  bom  in  DnUin,  IralMid,  on  tbe  24tb 
of  Sapiember,  1789.  When  he  waa  seven  jean  old,  his  father,  who  had  b««D  a 
hardwaie-merohaat,  came  to  Baliimore  to  better  bis  fortunes.  By  tbe  nuia- 
management  of  »  partner  in  Dublin,  he  lost  nearly  all  the  property  be  left 
behind,  and  died  poor  in  1802.  The  following  year  the  widowed  mother  r»- 
moTed  to  Augosta,  Qeorgia,  and  there  opened  a  small  shop  to  gain  her  living, 
her  son  Richard  aiding  her  during  the  day,  and  pursuing  his  studies  at  night. 
He  early  directed  his  attention  to  the  law,  and,  in  1809,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession,  and  was  soon  elected  Attomey-Gkneral 
of  the  SUte. 

In  1815,  when  just  past  the  legal  age,  he  was  chosen  reprosentatire  to  Con- 
gross,  and  serred  but  one  term.  He  was  again  a  member  of  that  body  fh>m  18S8 
to  1835.  He  then  went  to  Burope,  passing  most  of  his  time,  when  abroad,  fai 
Italy,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  study,  Italian  literature.  On  bis 
home,  be  published,  in  1812,  Ccm/eefnres  and  JUsMorcAes  cmteemimg  IW 
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JhiMMtf  md  Impn'wnment  of  Toirpiaio  Tanto,  in  two  volamcs.'  In  1844,  be 
rfm<ircd  to  New  Orleans,  and  here  acquired  the  highest  rank  m  a  civilian. 
Ib  the  spring  of  1S47,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law  in  the 
I'oirernlj  of  I«oaiaiana.  Hia  lectures  had  been  partially  prepared,  but  were 
iterer  deUvered,  hia  useful  career  being  cut  short  by  death  on  the  10th  of 
September,  1847.  Hia  son,  William  Cummings  Wilde,  Esq.,  of  Now  Orleans, 
is  MOD  to  publish  the  life  and  works  of  hia  father,  in  which  will  be  his  longest 
P>oefD,  Metperia,  which  he  left  in  manuscript 


JOHN  RANDOLPH  AND   DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Among  the  legislators  of  that  day,  but  not  of  them,  in  the 
fearful  and  solitary  sablimitj  of  genios,  stood  a  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  whom  it  was  superfluous  to  designate.  Whose  speeches 
were  aniversally  read  ?  Whose  satire  was  uniyersally  feared  ? 
Upon  whose  accents  did  this  habitually  listless  and  unlistening 
boose  hang,  so  frequently,  with  rapt  attention  ?  Whose  fame  was 
identified  with  that  body  for  so  long  a  period  ?  Who  was  a  more 
deiteroos  debater,  a  riper  scholar,  better  versed  in  the  politics 
of  our  own  country,  or  deeper  read  in  the  history  of  others  ? 
Above  all,  who  was  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  tlie  idiom  of 
the  £nglish  language — more  completely  master  of  its  strength, 
and  beauty,  and  delicacy,  or  more  capable  of  breathing  thoughts 
of  flame  in  words  of  magic  and  tones  of  silver  ? 

Nor  may  I  pass  over  in  silence  a  representative  from  New 
Hampshire,  who  has  almost  obliterated  all  memory  of  that  dis- 
tinction by  the  superior  fame  he  has  attained  as  a  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  Though  then  but  in  the  bud  of  his  political  life, 
and  hardly  conscious,  perhaps,  of  his  own  extraordinary  powers, 
be  gave  promise  of  the  greatness  he  has  achieved.  The  same 
vigor  of  thought;  the  same  force  of  expression;  the  short  sen- 
tences ;  the  calm,  cold,  collected  manner ;  the  air  of  solemn  dig- 
Ditj;  the  deep,  sepulchral,  unimpassioned  voice;  all  have  been 
dtreloped  only,  not  changed,  even  to  the  intense  bitterness  of  his 
frigid  irony.  The  piercing  coldness  of  his  sarcasms  was  indeed 
peculiar  to  him ;  they  seemed  to  be  emanations  from  the  spirit 

* "  Wflde'i  theory  about  Tasso  is,  that  Taaso  was  deyotedly  attached  to  the 
Prioecai  Leonora  of  Ferrara,  who  seems  to  hare  requited  his  affection,  bat  that 
tbe  diilerence  in  their  rank  made  it  neoessaiy  for  him,  by  foigninr  madness,  to 
CQDceal  their  attachment ;  that  it  was  most  ignominionsly  betrayed  by  a  heartless 
frieod,  vho  possessed  himself  of  the  secret  by  meuis  of  false  keys ;  and  that  the  sub- 
^«qi>ent  sererity  of  the  I>nke  Alphonso  had  its  origin  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
lore  of  the  princess.  The  volume  does  equal  honor  to  tho  genins,  the  ]enriiin<;, 
and  the  impartiality  of  the  author.  How  we  conld  wish  th»t  more  of  onr  coun- 
tmneo,  whom  circumstances  enable  to  reside  abroad,  would  devote  their  tnnc  and 
wealth  to  such  honorable  labors  as  have  engaged  the  loiauro  of  Mr.  WxMe  !"-~- 
Dtmoerade  Iteviae,  February,  1842. 
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of  the  icy  ocean.  Nothing  could  be  at  once  so  novel  and  so 
powerM;  it  was  frozen  mercury  becoming  as  caustic  as  red- 
hot  iron. 


MY  LI]*E  IS  LIKE  THE  SUMMER  ROSE. 

My  life  is  like  the  Bommer  rose 

That  opens  to  the  morning  sky. 
But,  ere  the  shades  of  OTening  close, 

Is  scattered  on  the  ground  to  die. 
Tet  on  that  rose's  humble  bed 
The  softest  dews  of  night  are  shed, 
As  if  she  wept  such  waste  to  see 
But  none  shidl  drop  a  tear  for  me. 

My  life  is  like  the  autumn  leaf 

That  trembles  in  the  moon's  pale  ray ; 
Its  hold  is  fhiil — ^its  state  is  brief-^ 
Restless,  and  soon  to  pass  away : 
But  when  that  leaf  shall  fall  and  fade. 
The  parent  tree  will  mourn  its  shade. 
The  winds  bewail  the  leafless  tree — 
But  none  shall  breathe  a  sigh  for  me. 

My  life  is  like  the  print  which  feet 

Have  left  on  Tampa's  desert  strand ; 
Soon  as  the  rising  tide  shall  beat. 

Their  track  wiU  vanish  from  the  sand : 
Yet,  as  if  grieying  to  e£face 
All  vestige  of  the  human  race. 
On  that  lone  shore  loud  moans  the 
But  none  shall  thus  lament  for  me. 


TO  THE  MOCKING-BIRD. 

Wing'd  mimic  of  the  woods  I  thou  motley  fool  I 

Who  shall  thy  gay  buffoonery  describe  t 
Thine  ever-ready  notes  of  ridicule 

Pursue  thy  fellows  still  with  jest  and  gibe. 
Wit,  sophist,  songster,  Yobiok  of  thy  tribe. 

Thou  untaught  satirist  of  Nature's  school ; 
To  thee  the  palm  of  scoffing  we  ascribe. 

Arch-mocker  and  mad  Abbot  of  Misrule  I 
For  such  thou  art  by  day ;  but  all  night  long 

Thou  pour'st  a  soft,  sweet,  pensive,  solemn  strain. 
As  if  thou  didst  in  this  thy  moonlight  song 

Like  to  the  meUmoholy  Jaoquss  oomplam. 
Musing  on  falsehood,  folly,  vice,  and  wrong, 

And  sighing  for  thy  motley  coat  again. 
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Jammm  WmKiMiomm  CooraB»  U10  oelebntod  Ameiiean  noT^luly  wm  born  in  Bnr- 
GngloB,  Kev  Jnmj»  m  ^m  7«v  1780.  Hii  fiither,  Williun  Cooper,  an  Bnglish 
•■igiaD^  wl»  bad  MttM  then  many  yaars  before,  had  pnrohased  a  large  qnantitj 
of  land  on  tlM  Wrdan  of  Lake  Otaego,  New  York,  and  thither  Cooper  was  remoTed 
ia  Ua  te&aej,  and  there  paaied  hia  ehildhood, — ^in  n  region  that  waa  then  an 
aiaoaft  anbnAan  wiUemeaa.  At  the  age  of  thirteeni  he  entered  Yale  College, 
bat  left  it  in  three  jears,  and  became  a  midahipman  in  the  United  Statea  Navy, 
ia  wiiiflh  he  eontinned  for  six  jean,  making  himseli^  nnconacionaly,  master  of 
that  kaowled^  and  imageiy  which  he  afterwards  employed  to  so  much  advan- 
tage ia  hia  ronianoea  of  the  sea.  In  1811,  having  resigned  his  post  aa  midship- 
he  married  Miss  Belanoey,  sister  of  Ber.  Dr.  Delaneey,  with  whom,  after  a 
reaidenee  in  Westchester  Connty,  the  scene  of  one  of  his  finest  fictions,  be 
renoTed  to  Cooperstown,  wherey  with  the  exception  of  his  occasional  absences  in 
Berops^  he  paaaed  the  greater  part  of  his  lile,  and  where  he  died  on  the  14th  of 
September,  1851. 

Before  hia  remoral  to  Cooperstown,  he  had  written  and  published  a  novel  of 
EogUsh  life,  called  PteeamHon,  which  met  with  bnt  little  fkvor.  Bat  The  Spy, 
viiidi  followed  in  1821,  at  once  established  his  fiune,  and  was  soon  rspnblisbed  in 
Eo^aad  and  on  the  Continent  It  had  its  faults,  indeed, — defects  in  plot,  and 
oeeainonal  blemishes  in  the  composition ;  but  it  was  a  work  of  original  genius, 
sad  WM  widely  read  and  admired.  Tkt  IHtmeen,  which  appeared  in  1823,  not 
oaly  sastained  bnt  advanced  his  reputation ;  and  each  succeeding  volume  of  the 
Xaatkr-^Sfeoeftwy  Thleg,  TU  Promt,  The  latt  of  Oe  JfoJUoaiM^  Tkt  J\itkfitt(Ur, 
end  Tke  Deenk^fer,  waa  read  with  inereasing  interest.  Shortly  after  the  succeis 
ef  I'ke  Pimeen  luad  made  Mr.  Cooper  the  first  novelist  of  the  oonntiy,  he  achieved 
a  triumph  on  the  sen  as  signal  as  that  he  had  alrsady  won  upon  the  land.  Hia 
nouaee  of  Tke  POoi,  followed  at  faitervals  by  The  Bed  Rover,  The  Waier-  WUeh, 
Tke  Two  Aimirmb,  Wtitg  and  Wing,  Ac,  placed  him  at  the  bead  of  nautical 
Boveiists,  where  he  still  stands,  perhi^s,  without  a  rivaL* 

la  the  year  1826,  Mr.  Cooper  went  to  Burope,  where  his  fame  had  preceded 
Urn,  and  where,  while  advancing  his  own  reputation  by  new  fictions^  he  defended 


>Bead  artielea  on  his  writings  in  "North  American  Beview,"  xxiiL  150, 
xxviL  U9,  xlix.  432;  ''American  Quarterly,"  IviL  407.  In  the  "Bibliotheca 
Aateneanay"  by  0.  A.  Boorfoach,  is  a  list  of  all  his  works,  amounting  to  forty 
vdnaea. 

The  following,  I  believe,  Is  a  complete  list  of  his  novels,  with  the  datet  of  their 
ion: — 


Fwacmtfon,  IjttL 

TbsPlooMn,  1828b 
nMP0ot,188S. 


Urtof  the  Mohleeas,  1820. 
Ked  Bofw,  1827. 
ne  Pnirfe,  1827. 
TravHlioc  Becitelor,  1828. 
W«pc  etWybrton-WlA^lsn. 
rw  WatM^Wttch,  1830. 
Tie  Bravo^  1831. 


The  Hefdenmaner,  1882. 
The  Besdmuui,  1838. 
Tha  Monikina,  1886. 
Bomewmrd  Bound,  1888. 
Borne  es  Found,  1838. 
The  Pethflader,  1840. 
lf«roedes  of  CMtlle,  1840. 
The  Deereleyer,  1841. 
The  Two  Admirals,  1842. 
Wing  and  Wing,  1841 
Nedtfjers,  1843. 


Wvandotte,  1843. 

Afloat  and  Ashore,  1844. 

Hllea  WaUfaigford,  1844. 

The  Chainbearer,  1846. 

Satanstoe,  1846. 

The  Red  Skins,  1840. 

The  Crater,  1847. 

Jack  Tier,  1848. 

Oak  Openings,  1848. 

The  8ea  Lloos,  1849. 

The  Ware  ot  the  Hoar,  186a 
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11) at  of  his  country  by  pampblots  and  letters.  Thero  agun  brongM  upon  hun  a 
sliowcr  of  rejoinders,  and  much  of  the  time  when  he  was  abroad  waa  spent  in 
contrororsial  writings.     In  1833,  he  returned  home. 

Besides  his  novels,  Mr.  Cooper  was  the  author  of  a  JBigtory  of  ike  UnUed  SUste* 
Navy^  Qhaninga  in  Europe,  Sketches  of  Switzerland,  and  WTeral  smaller  wortLS, 
which  have  run  through  many  editions.  His  mind  was  always  fertile  and  aetiTe^ 
and  his  mode  of  Seating  his  subjects  fhll  of  animation  and  frBahness.  He  waa 
one  of  those  frank  and  decided  characters  who  make  strong  enemies  and  warm 
friends, — who  repel  by  the  positireness  of  their  conriotions,  while  they  attract  bj 
the  richness  of  their  culture  and  the  amiability  of  their  lires.  He  was  nicely 
exact  in  all  his  business  relations,  but  generous  and  noble  in  tbe  management  of 
his  means.  His  beautiful  residence  on  the  Otsego  was  ever  the  home  of  a  large 
and  liberal  hospitality;  and  those  who  knew  him  best  were  those  who  loTed 
him  most,  imd  who  deplored  his  loss  with  the  keenest  feelings.* 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  A   WHALE. 

'<  Tom/'  cried  Barnstable,  starting,  "  there  is  the  blow  of  a 
whale." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  returned  the  cockswain,  with  undisturbed  com- 
posure ;  ^^  here  is  his  spout,  not  half  a  mile  to  seaward ;  the  ea.sterlj 
gale  has  driven  the  crcater  to  leeward,  and  he  begins  to  find  him- 
self in  shoal  water.  He's  been  sleeping,  while  he  should  have 
been  working  to  windward  I" 

<<  The  fellow  takes  it  coolly,  too  I  he's  in  no  hurry  to  get  an 
ofBng." 

<'  I  rather  conclude,  sir,"  said  the  cockswain,  rolling  over  hiB 
tobacco  in  his  mouth  very  composedly,  while  his  little  sunken 
eyes  began  to  twinkle  with  pleasure  at  the  sight,  ^'  the  gentleman 
has  lost  his  reckoning,  and  don't  know  which  way  to  head,  to  take 
himself  back  into  blue  water." 

'^  'Tis  a  fin  back !"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant ;  "  he  will  soon 
make  headway,  and  be  off." 

"  No,   sir ;  'tis  a  right  whale,"  answered  Tom ;  "  I  aaw  his 

1  **  Mr.  Cooper's  character  was  peculiar  and  decided,  creating  strong  attach- 
ments and  equally  strong  dislikes.  There  was  no  neutral  ground  in  his  natare. 
He  had  fixed  opinions,  and  was  bold  and  uncompromising  in  expressing  tfaeni. 
Ho  was  exact  in  his  dealings  and  generous  in  his  disposition.  His  integrity  and 
uprightness  no  one  over  called  in  question.  He  had  leas  fear  of  public  opinion, 
and  more  self-reliance,  than  are  common  in  our  country ;  and  his  eonrage  and 
truthfulness  were  worthy  of  all  praise.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  as  ready 
to  defend  his  country  when  in  the  right,  as  to  rebuke  her  when  he  deemed  her  in 
the  wrong.  He  was  affectionate  in  his  domestic  relations,  and  his  home  waa  tbe 
seat  of  a  cordial  and  gouerons  hospitality." — G.  S.  Hillard. 

**  Mr.  Cooper  dined  with  me.  He  was  in  p(H*son  solid,  robust,  athletic ;  in  roice, 
manly ;  in  manner^  earnest  emphatic,  almoHt  dictatorial, — with  something  of  tn-lf. 
assertion  bordering  on  egotism.  The  first  effect  was  unpleasant,  indeed  repulsive  ; 
but  there  shone  through  all  this  a  frankness  which  excited  confidenoey  roepoety 
and  at  last  affection." — Goodrich'u  Jiteollectiotu. 
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spout ;  lie  threw  up  a  pair  of  as  pretty  nunbows  as  a  Ghristian 
would  wish  to  look  al.     He's  a  raal  oil-butt,  thai  fellow  T 

Barnstable  laughed,  and  exclaimed,  in  joyous  tones — 

*^  Ghe  strong  way,  my  hearties  I  There  seems  nothing  better 
to  be  done;  let  us  have  a  stfoke  of  a  harpoon  at  that  impudent 
nsciL" 

The  men  shouted  spontaneously,  and  Uie  old  cockswain  suffered 
his  lolemn  'visage  to  relax  into  a  small  laugh,  while  the  whale- 
bott  sprang  forward  like  a  oourser  for  the  goal.  During  the  few 
minutes  they  were  pulling  towards  their  game,  long  Tom  arose 
from  his  erouching  attitude  in  the  stem  sheets,  and  transferred 
his  hoge  frame  to  the  bows  of  the  boat,  where  he  made  such  pre- 
paration to  strike  the  whale  as  the  ooessiou  required.  The  tub, 
eoDtaining  about  half  of  a  whale-line,  was  placed  at  the  feet  of 
Barnstable,  who  had  been  preparing  an  oar  to  steer  with,  in  place 
of  the  rudder,  which  was  unshipped  in  order  that,  if  necessary, 
the  boat  might  be  whirled  round  when  not  advancing. 

Their  ^prooeh  was  utterly  unnoticed  by  the  monster  of  the 
^p,  who  continued  to  amuse  himself  with  throwing  the  water 
in  two  circular  spouts  high  into  the  air,  occasionally  flourishing 
the  broad  flukes  of  his  tall  with  graceful  but  terrific  force,  until 
the  hardy  seamen  were  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  him,  when 
he  suddenly  east  his  head  downwards,  and,  without  apparent 
^flbrt,  reared  his  immense  body  for  many  feet  above  the  water, 
waving  his  tail  violently,  and  producing  a  whizzing  noise,  that 
floonded  like  the  rushing  of  winds.  The  cockswain  stood  erect, 
poising  his  harpoon,  ready  for  the  blow ;  but,  when  he  beheld  the 
fnatiue  assuming  this  formidable  attitude,  he  waved  his  hand  to 
his  eommander,  who  instantly  signed  to  his  men  to  cease  rowing. 
Ib  this  situation  the  sportsmen  rested  a  few  moments,  while  the 
whale  struek  several  blows  on  the  water  in  rapid  succession,  the 
■<KK  of  which  re-echoed  along  the  clifis  like  the  hollow  reports 
of  §0  many  cannon.  After  this  wanton  exhibition  of  his  terrible 
^ngth,  the  monster  sunk  again  into  his  native  element,  and 
^fewly  disappeared  &om  the  eyes  of  his  pursuers. 

^  Which  way  did  he  head,  Tom  ?"  cried  Barnstable,  the  moment 
the  whale  was  out  of  sight. 

^Pretty  much  up  and  down,  sir,"  returned  the  cockswain, 
vhoae  eye  was  gradually  brightening  with  the  excitement  of  the 
sport;  <<  he'll  soon  run  his  nose  against  the  bottom,  if  he  stands 
long  on  that  course,  and  will  be  glad  to  get  another  snuff  of  pure 
^r;  send  her  a  few  fathoms  to  starboard,  sir,  and  I  promise  we 
shall  not  be  out  of  his  track." 

The  conjecture  of  the  experienced  old  seaman  proved  true,  for 
itt  a  few  minutes  the  water  broke  near  them,  and  another  spout 
Was  cast  into  the  air,  w^ien  the  huge  animal  rushed  for  hair  his 

27* 
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length  in  the  same  direction,  and  fell  on  the  sea  with  a  tnrbulenco 
and  foam  equal  to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  launching  of  a 
vessel,  for  the  first  time,  into  its  proper  element.  After  this 
evolution,  the  whale  rolled  heavily,  and  seemed  to  rest  from  far- 
ther efforts. 

His  slightest  movements  were  closely  watched  by  Barnstable 
and  his  cockswain,  and,  when  he  was  in  a  state  of  comparatiTe 
rest,  the  former  gave  a  signal  to  his  orew  to  ply  their  oars  once 
more.  A  few  long  and  vigorous  strokes  sent  the  boat  directly 
up  to  the  broadside  of  the  whale,  with  its  bows  pointing  towards 
one  of  the  fins,  which  was,  at  times,  as  the  animal  yielded  slug- 
gishly to  the  action  of  the  waves,  exposed  to  view.  The  cock- 
swain poised  his  harpoon  with  much  precision,  and  then  darted  it 
from  him  with  a  violence  that  buried  the  iron  in  the  body  of  tfaeii 
foe.  The  instant  the  blow  was  made,  long  Tom  shouted,  with 
singular  earnestness, — 

"  Starn  all !" 

'^  Stern  all !"  echoed  Barnstable;  when  the  obedient  seamen,  bj 
united  efforts,  forced  the  boat  in  a  backward  direction,  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  blow  from  their  formidable  antagonist.  The  alarmed 
animal,  however,  meditated  no  such  resistance;  ignorant  of  his 
own  power,  and  of  the  insignificance  of  his  enemies,  he  sought 
refuge  in  flight.  One  moment  of  stupid  surprise  succeeded  the 
entrance  of  the  iron,  when  he  cast  his  huge  tail  into  the  air  with 
a  violence  that  threw  the  sea  around  him  into  increased  commo- 
tion, and  then  disappeared,  with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  amid 
a  cloud  of  foam. 

"  Snub  him  \"  shouted  Barnstable ;  ''  hold  on,  Tom ;  he  rises 
already." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  replied  the  composed  cockswain,  seising  the  line, 
which  was  running  out  of  the  boat  with  a  velocity  that  rendered 
such  a  manoeuvre  rather  hazardous,  and  causing  it  to  yield  more 
gradually  round  the  large  loggerhead,  that  was  placed  in  the  bowd 
of  the  boat  for  that  purpose.  Presently  the  line  stretched  for- 
ward, and,  rising  to  the  surface  with  tremulous  vibrations,  it  indi- 
cated the  direction  in  which  the  animal  might  be  expected  to  re- 
appear. Barnstable  had  cast  the  bows  of  the  boat  towards  that 
point,  before  the  terrified  and  wounded  victim  rose  once  more  to 
the  surface,  whose  time  was,  however,  no  longer  wasted  in  his 
sporta,  but  who  cast  the  waters  aside  as  he  forced  his  way,  with 
prodigious  velocity,  along  their  surface.  The  boat  was  draggled 
violently  in  his  wake,  and  cut  through  the  billows  with  a  terrific 
rapidity,  that  at  moments  appeared  to  bury  the  slight  fabric  in  the 
ocean.  When  long  Tom  beheld  his  victim  throwing  his  spouts  on 
high  again,  he  pointed  with  exultation  to  the  jetting  fluid,  waich 
waa  streaked  with  the  deep  red  of  blood,  and  cried, — 
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"  At,  I've  touched  the  fellow's  life  !  It  must  be  more  than  two 
fci>)t  of  blabber  that  stops  my  iron  from  reaching  the  life  of  any 
whale  that  ever  sculled  the  ocean." 

*'  I  belieYe  you  have  saved  yourself  the  trouble  of  using  the 
bayonet  you  have  rigged  for  a  lance/' « said  his  commander,  who 
entered  into  the  sport  with  all  the  ardor  of  one  whose  youth  had 
Wn  chiefly  passed  in  such  pursuits;  ^'feel  your  line,  Master 
Coffin;  can  we  haul  alongside  of  our  enemy f  I  like  not  the 
eouRse  he  is  steering,  as  he  tows  us  from  the  schooner.'' 

"  Tis  the  creater's  way,  sir/'  said  the  cockswain ;  ''you  know 
they  need  the  air  in  their  nostrils  when  they  run,  the  same  as  a 
man ;  but  lay  hold,  boys,  and  let  us  haul  up  to  him." 

The  seamen  now  seized  their  whale-line,  and  slowly  drew  their 
boat  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  tail  of  the  fish,  whose  progress 
became  sensibly  less  rapid  as  he  grew  weak  with  the  loss  of  blood. 
Id  a  few  minutes  he  stopped  running,  and  appeared  to  roll  un- 
easily on  the  water,  as  if  sufiering  the  agony  of  death. 

''  Shall  we  pull  in  and  finish  him,  Tom  ?"  cried  Barnstable ; ''  a 
few  sets  from  your  bayonet  would  do  it." 

The  cockswain  stood  examining  his  game  with  cool  discretion, 
and  replied  to  this  interrogatory, — 

*'  No,  sir,  no;  he's  going  into  his  flurry;  there's  no  occasion  for 
disigracing  ourselves  by  using  a  soldier's  weapon  in  taking  a  whale, 
i^tam  off,  sir,  stam  off  I  the  creater's  in  his  flurry." 

The  warning  of  the  prudent  cockswain  was  promptly  obeyed, 
and  the  boat  cautiously  drew  off  to  a  distance,  leaving  to  the 
aaimal  a  clear  space  while  under  its  dying  agonies.  From  a  state 
of  perfect  rest,  Uie  terrible  monster  threw  its  tail  on  high  as  when 
in  eport,  but  its  blows  were  trebled  in  rapidity  and  violence,  till 
all  was  hid  from  view  by  a  pyramid  of  foam,  that  was  deeply 
dyed  with  blood.  The  roarings  of  the  fish  were  like  the  bellow- 
in^B  of  a  herd  of  bulls,  and,  to  one  who  was  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
it  would  have  appeared  as  if  a  thousand  monsters  were  engaged 
in  deadly  combat  behind  the  bloody  mist  that  obstructed  the 
new.  Gradually  these  efforts  subsided,  and,  when  the  discolored 
water  again  settled  down  to  the  long  and  regular  swell  of  the 
')cean,  the  fish  was  seen  exhausted,  and  yielding  passively  to  its  * 
fate.  As  life  departed,  the  enormous  black  mass  rolled  to  one 
Hide ;  and  when  the  white  and  glistening  skin  of  the  belly 
Hecame  apparent,  the  seamen  well  knew  that  their  victory  was 
achieved. 

THE  WRECK   OF  THE  ARIEL. 

"  Go,  my  boys,  go,"  said  Barnstable,  as  the  moment  of  dreadful 
nnocrtainty  passed;  "you  have  still  the  whale-boat,  and  she,  at 
least,  will  take  you  nigh  the  shore;  go  into  her,  my  boys;  God 
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bless  jou,  Qitd  bless  yon  all ;  you  have  been  faithfnl  and  honest 
fellows,  and  I  believe  he  will  not  yet  desert  you;  go,  my  friends, 
while  there  is  a  lull." 

The  seamen  threw  themselves,  in  a  mass  of  human  bodies,  into 
the  light  vessel,  which  nearly  sunk  under  the  unusual  burden  ] 
but  when  they  looked  around  them,  Barnstable,  and  Merry,  Dil- 
lon, and  the  cockswain,  were  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  decks  of  the 
Ariel.  The  former  was  pacing,  in  deep  and  perhaps  bitter  melan- 
choly, the  wet  planks  oi  the  schooner,  while  the  boy  hong,  un- 
heeaed,  on  his  arm,  uttering  disregarded  petitions  to  his  com- 
mander to  desert  the  wreck.  Dillon  approached  the  side  where 
the  boat  lay,  again  and  again ;  but  the  threatening  countenances 
of  the  seamen  as  often  drove  him  back  in  despair.  Tom  had 
seated  himself  on  the  heel  of  the  bowsprit,  where  he  continued,  in 
an  attitude  of  quiet  resignation,  returning  no  other  answers  to  the 
loud  and  repeated  calls  of  his  shipmates,  than  by  waving  his  hand 
towards  the  shore. 

''Now,  hear  me,"  said  the  boy,  urging  his  request  to  tears: 
"  if  not  for  my  sake,  or  for  your  own  sake,  Mr.  Barnstable,  or  for 
the  hopes  of  God's  mercy,  go  into  the  boat,  for  the  love  of  my 
cousin  Katherine." 

The  young  lieutenant  paused  in  his  troubled  walk,  and,  for  a 
moment,  he  cast  a  glance  of  hesitation  at  the  clifb;  but,  at 
the  next  instant,  hia  eyes  fell  on  the  ruin  of  his  vessel,  and  he 
answered, — 

''  Never,  boy,  never :  if  my  hour  has  oome,  I  will  not  shrink 
from  my  fate." 

''  Listen  to  the  men,  dear  sir :  the  boat  will  be  swamped  along- 
side the  wreck,  and  their  cry  is,  that  without  you  they  will  not  let 
her  go." 

Barnstable  motioned  to  the  boat,  to  bid  the  boy  enter  it,  and 
4umed  away  in  silence. 

"  WeU,"  said  Merry,  with  firmness,  "  if  it  be  right  that  a  lieu- 
tenant shall  stay  by  the  wreck,  it  must  also  be  right  for  a  mid- 
shipman. Shove  off:  neither  Mr.  Barnstable  nor  myself  will  quit 
the  vessel." 

''  Boy,  vour  life  has  been  intrusted  to  my  keeping,  and  at  my 
hands  will  it  be  required,"  said  his  commander,  lifling  the 
struggling  vouth,  and  tossing  him  into  the  arms  of  the  seamen. 
"  Away  with  ye,  and  Ood  be  with  you :  there  is  more  weight  in 
you  now  than  can  go  safe  to  land." 

Still,  the  seamen  hesitated ;  for  they  perceived  the  oookswun 
moving,  with  a  steady  tread,  along  the  deck,  and  they  hoped  he 
had  relented,  and  would  yet  persuade  the  lieutenant  to  join  his 
crew.  But  Tom,  imitating  the  example  of  his  commander,  seised 
the  latter,  suddenly,  in  his  powerful  grasp,  and  threw  him  over 
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the  bulwarks  with  an  irresistible  force.  At  the  same  moment,  he 
east  the  fast  of  the  boat  from  the  pin  that  held  it,  and,  lifting  his 
brood  hands  high  into  the  air,  his  voice  was  heard  in  the  tempest. 

*'  God's  will  be  done  with  me !"  he  cried.  <*  I  saw  the  first 
timber  of  the  Ariel  laid,  and  shall  Hve  jnst  long  enough  to  see  it 
torn  ont  of  her  bottom ;  after  which  I  wish  to  live  no  longer/' 

But  his  shipmates  were  swept  far  beyond  the  sounds  of  his 
voice  before  b^if  these  words  were  uttered.  Ail  command  of  the 
boat  was  rendered  impossible,  by  the  numbers  it  contained,  as  well 
as  the  raging  of  the  surf;  and,  as  it  rose  on  the  white  crest  of  a 
wave,  Tom  saw  his  beloved  little  craft  for  the  last  time :  it  fell 
into  a  trough  of  the  sea,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  its  fragments 
were  ground  into  splinters  on  the  adjacent  rocks.  The  cockswain 
atill  renudned  where  he  had  east  off  the  rope,  and  beheld  the 
Dojnerous  heads  and  arms  that  appeared  rising,  at  short  intervals, 
on  the  waves ;  some  making  powerful  and  well-directed  efforts  to 
gain  the  sands,  that  were  becoming  visible  as  the  tide  fell,  and 
others  wildly  tossed  in  the  frantic  movements  of  helpless  despair. 
The  honest  old  seaman  gave  a  cry  of  joy,  as  he  saw  Barnstable 
issue  from  the  surf,  bearing  the  form  of  Merry  in  safety  to  the 
sands,  where,  one  by  one,  several  seamen  soon  appeared  also, 
dripping  and  exhausted.  Many  others  of  the  crew  were  carried, 
ID  a  similar  manner,  to  places  of  safety ;  though,  as  Tom  returned 
to  his  seat  on  the  bowsprit,  he  could  not  conceal  from  his  reluctant 
eyes  the  lifeless  forms  that  were,  in  other  spots,  driven  against  the 
rocks,  with  a  fury  that  soon  left  them  but  few  of  the  outward 
vestiges  of  humanity. 

Dillon  and  the  cockswain  were  now  the  sole  occupants  of  their 
dreadful  station.  The  former  stood,  in  a  kind  of  stupid  despair, 
a  witness  of  the  scene  we  have  related ;  but,  as  his  curdled  blood 
began  again  to  flow  more  warmly  through  his  heart,  he  crept 
elose  to  the  side  of  Tom,  with  that  sort  of  selfish  feeling  that 
makes  even  hopeless  misery  more  tolerable,  when  endured  in 
participation  with  another. 

<<  When  the  tide  falls,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  betrayed  the 
agony  of  fear,  though  his  words  expressed  the  renewal  of  hope, 
"  we  shall  be  able  to  walk  to  land." 

"  There  was  One,  and  only  One,  to  whose  feet  the  waters  were 
the  same  as  a  dry  deck,"  returned  the  cockswain ;  "  and  none  but 
?ach  as  have  this  power  will  ever  be  able  to  walk  from  these  rocks 
to  the  sands."  The  old  seaman  paused,  and,  turning  his  eyes, 
which  exhibited  a  mingled  expression  of  disgust  and  compassion, 
on  his  companion,  he  added,  with  reverence,  "  Had  you  thought 
more  of  him  in  fair  weather,  your  case  would  be  less  to  be  pitied 
in  this  tempest !" 

'*  Do  you  still  think  there  is  much  danger  ?"  asked  Dillon. 
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<<  To  them  that  have  reason  to  fear  death.  Listen !  Do  jon 
hear  that  hollow  noise  beneath  ye  V 

« 'Tis  the  wind  driving  by  the  vessel." 

^''Tis  the  poor  thing  herself/'  said  the  affected  oockswainy 
'^  giving  her  last  groans.  The  water  is  breaking  up  her  decks, 
andy  in  a  few  nunutea  more,  the  handsomest  mooel  that  ever 
cut  a  wave  will  be  like  the  chips  that  fell  from  her  timbets  in 
framing  I" 

"  Why,  then,  did  you  remain  here  ?"  cried  Dillon,  wildly. 

'^  To  die  in  my  coffin,  if  it  should  be  the  will  of  God,"  returned 
Tom.  ^'  These  waves  to  me  are  what  the  land  is  to  you :  I  was 
born  on  them,  and  I  have  always  meant  that  they  should  be  my 
grave." 

<'  But  I — ^I,"  shrieked  Dillon,  "  I  am  not  ready  to  die ! — ^I  can- 
not die  I — ^I  will  not  die  I" 

<'  Poor  wretch  !"  muttered  his  companion,  "you  must  godlike 
the  rest  of  us :  when  the  death-watch  is  callea,  none  can  skulk 
from  the  muster." 

^^I  can  swim,"  Dillon  continued,  rushing  with  frantic  eager- 
ness to  the  side  of  the  wreck.  <<  Is  there  no  billet  of  wood,  no 
rope,  that  I  can  take  with  me  ?" 

"  None :  every  thing  has  been  cut  away,  or  carried  off  by  the 
sea.  If  ye  are  about  to  strive  for  your  lUe,  take  with  ye  a  stout 
heart  and  a  clean  conscience,  and  trust  the  rest  to  Gk>d  I" 

''  God !"  echoed  Dillon,  in  the  madness  of  his  frensy :  ^*  I  know 
no  God  I  there  is  no  God  that  knows  me  I" 

^'  Peace !"  said  the  deep  tones  of  the  cockswain,  in  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  speak  in  the  elements ;  ''  blasphemer,  peace  I" 

The  heavy  groaning,  produced  by  the  water,  in  the  timbers  of 
the  Ariel,  at  that  moment,  added  its  impulse  to  the  raging  feelings 
of  Dillon,  and  he  cast  himself  headlong  into  the  sea. 

The  water,  thrown  by  the  rolling  of  the  surf  on  the  beach,  was 
necessarily  returned  to  the  ocean,  in  eddies,  in  different  places, 
favorable  to  such  an  action  of  the  element.  Into  the  edge  of  one 
of  these  counter-currents,  that  was  produced  by  the  very  rooks  on 
which  the  schooner  lay,  and  which  the  watermen  call  the  ^'  under- 
tow," Dillon  had,  unknowingly,  thrown  his  person ;  and  when  the 
waves  had  driven  him  a  short  distance  from  the  wreck,  he  was 
met  by  a  stream  that  his  most  desperate  efforts  could  not  over- 
come. He  was  a  light  and  powerful  swimmer,  and  the  struggle 
was  hard  and  protracted.  With  the  shore  immediately  before  his 
eyes,  and  at  no  great  distance,  he  was  led,  as  by  a  false  phantom, 
to  continue  his  efforts,  although  they  did  not  advance  him  a  foot. 
The  old  seaman,  who,  at  first,  had  watched  his  motions  with  care- 
less indifference,  understood  the  danger  of  his  situation  at  a 
glance;  and,  forgetful  of  his  own  fate,  he  shouted  aloud,  in  a 
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Toiee  ihai  was  driTen  orer  the  straggling  Tictim,  to  tbe  ears  of 
lu8  shipmates  on  the  saods, — 

"  Sheer  to  port,  and  clear  the  under-tow  I  sheer  to  the  sonth- 
wirdr 

Dillon  heard  the  sounds,  but  his  faculties  were  too  much  ob- 
Kored  bj  terror  to  distingnish  their  object;  he,  however,  blindly 
yielded  to  the  call,  and  gradnallj  changed  his  direction,  until  his 
ftoe  WIS  once  more  turned  towards  the  vessel.  The  current  swept 
1dm  diagonally  by  the  rocks,  and  he  was  forced  into  an  eddy^ 
where  he  had  nothing  to  contend  agunst  but  the  waves,  whos« 
violence  was  much  broken  by  the  wreck.  In  this  state  he  con 
tiDued  still  to  struggle,  but  with  a  force  that  was  too  much 
weakened  to  oyeroome  the  resistance  he  met.  Tom  looked  around 
him  for  a  rope,  but  not  one  presented  itself  to  his  hands :  all  had 
p*w  over  with  the  spars,  or  been  swept  away  by  the  waves.  At 
this  moment  of  disappointment^  his  eyes  met  those  of  the  despe- 
rate Dillon.  Calm,  and  inured  to  horrors,  as  was  the  veteran  sea- 
naa,  he  involuntarily  passed  his  hand  before  his  brow,  as  if  to 
exclude  the  look  of  despair  he  encountered ;  and  when,  a  moment 
ii^Wrwirds,  he  removed  the  rigid  member,  he  beheld  the  sinking 
foim  of  tlie  vietim,  as  it  gndually  settled  in  the  oeean,  still 
straggling,  with  regular  but  impotent  strokes  of  the  arms  and 
feet,  to  gain  the  wreck,  and  to  preserve  an  existence  that  had 
been  so  much  abused  in  its  hour  of  allotted  probation. 

^  He  will  soon  know  his  God,  and  learn  that  his  €k)d  knows 
him !"  murmured  the  cockswain  to  himself.  As  he  yet  spoke,  the 
wreck  of  the  Ariel  yielded  to  an  overwhelming  sea,  and,  after  a 
miiversal  shudder,  her  timbers  and  planks  gave  way,  and  were 
swept  towards  the  eliflb,  bearing  the  body  of  the  simple-hearted 
cockswain  among  the  ruins. 
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<<mnhoiiio,  whcMM  mode,  like  bis  theniM, 
lifto  earth  to  hoaroiif — ^whoae  poefe-druauM 
Are  pore  and  htAy  m  the  hymn 
Scfaoad  from  harps  of  acraphJm 
By  bards  that  drank  at  Zioa's  fimntains 

When  glory,  peace,  and  hope  were  htn. 
And  beantlftil  upon  tiie  moontalna 
Ihe  ftei  of  angel^Mnengerft.** — ^HuuoK. 

Tn  HilDiovM  hmSkj  bdd  a  Mgli  fooial  poiition  in  Deny,  Inland,  and  one  of 
^  ataiben  emigralod  to  America  and  settled  in  Connecticnt  in  1720.  The 
f^kcr  of  tbe  poet>  Hon.  James  Hillbonse,  who  died  in  1833,  filled  Tarions  oiBoes 
in  bis  natiTe  State,  and  was  for  many  yean  a  leading  member  of  Oongress. 

Tbe  io^leet  of  tbe  preeenft  sketeh  waj  bom  in  Mew  HaTen,  on  tbe  28tb  of 
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Scpiemberr  1789.  At  the  age  of  flfleen,  he  entered  Tale  College,  and  gradaatcd 
in  1808,  with  a  high  reputation  for  scholarship.  At  the  Conunenoement  of  1812, 
he  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  a  descriptive  poem,  entitled  The 
Judgment,  which  gained  him  high  reputation.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  "  rision,"' 
and  is  designed  to  represent  the  fearful  CTcnts  of  the  great  day  of  final  retribution.  > 

In  1820,  he  published  Percjf'§  Masque,  a  Drama  in  Five  AeU,  founded  upon  the 
ballad  of  "  The  Hermit  of  Warkworth,"  by  Bishop  Percy.  In  1822,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Cornelia  Lawrence,  daughter  of  Isaac  Lawrence,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  New  Hayen,  at  "  Sachem's  Wood,"  the  name  of  his  beaa- 
tiful  seat,— occupied  with  the  pursuits  of  a  man  of  taste  and  fortune. 

During  the  year  1824,  ffadad,  a  Dramatic  Poem,  was  written,  and  the  next 
year  was  committed  to  the  press.  It  is  based  upon  the  belief  in  a  former  intercourse 
between  mankind  and  the  good  and  evil  beings  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Judea^  in  the  time  of  King  David.  Hadad,  a  Syrian  prince,  is  in 
Jerusalem,  and  falls  in  love  with  Tamar,  the  sister  of  Absalom ;  but  she  will 
give  no  encouragement  to  him  unless  he  renounce  his  heathenism  and  conform 
to  the  Jewish  worship.  This  is  generally  considered  the  most  finished  of  his 
productions.*  In  1839,  he  published,  in  Boston,  in  two  volumes,  all  the  above- 
mentioned  poems,  with  Demetria,  a  Tragedjf  in  Five  Acta,  founded  on  an  Italiai 
tale  of  love.  Jealousy,  and  revenge ;  and  Sachem'e  Wood,  together  with  seven! 
orations  which  he  had  delivered  on  pnblie  ooeasions. 

For  some  time  previous  to  this,  the  health  of  Mr.  Hillhonse  had  been  ftiling. 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1840  he  left  home,  for  the  last  time,  to  visit  his  fKends  is 
Boston.  He  returned  somewhat  benefited ;  bnt^  on  the  second  day  of  the  follow- 
ing  January,  his  disorder  assumed  an  alarming  form,  whioh  terminated  &tally  on 
the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  that  month.* 


SCENE   FROM   HADAD. 

Xbe  garden  of  i^BSALOM's  boose  on  Mount  Zion,  near  the  palace,  overlooking  the  city. 

Tamah  sitting  by  a  fountain.    [Enter  IIapad.] 

Had,    Delioioas  to  behold  the  world  at  resL 
Meek  Labor  wipes  his  brow,  and  intermits 
The  curse,  to  clasp  the  younglings  of  his  cot ; 
Herdsmen  and  shepherds  fold  their  flocks — and,  h&rk  I 
What  merry  strains  they  send  fVom  Olivet ! 
The  jar  of  life  is  still ;  the  city  speaks 


I  "In  ffadad  and  The  Judgment  his  scriptural  erudition  and  deep  peremptions 
of  the  Jewish  character,  and  his  sense  of  religious  troth,  are  e  via  red  in  the  ni<.»»t 
oarefhily-fintshed  and  nobly-conceived  writings." — H.  T.  Tuckbrm a!v. 

*  "  Hillhonse's  dramatic  and  other  pieces  are  the  first  instances,  in  this  coiuitry, 
of  artistic  skill  in  the  higher  and  more  elaborate  spheres  of  poetic  writing,  lie 
possessed  the  scholarship,  the  leisure,  the  dignity  of  taste,  and  the  noble  sym- 
pathy requisite  thus  <  to  build  the  lofty  rhyme ;'  and  his  volumes,  though  unattract- 
ive to  the  mass  of  readers,  have  a  permanent  interest  and  value  to  the  reAned, 
the  aspiring,  and  the  diseiplinod  mind." — II.  T.  Tuckrrman. 

•  Road  criticisms  upon  his  writings  in  the  "  North  American  Review,"  Jan nnr^, 
1826,  by  F.  W.  P.  Qreenwood,  and  January,  1840,  by  John  G.  Palfrey ;  alffo,  the 
leading  article  in  the  "  N«w  Englander,"  November,  1868,  by  H.  T.  Taokennaa. 
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In  gentle  mturman ;  Toices  chim«  with  lutes 
Waked  in  the  streets  and  gardens ;  loving  pairs 
Eje  the  red  west,  in  one  another's  arms ; 
And  nature,  breathing  dew  and  fragrance,  yields 
A  glimpse  of  happiness,  which  He,  who  form'd 
Earth  and  the  stars,  had  power  to  make  eternaL 

Tarn.    Ah,  Hadad,  meanest  thou  to  reproach  the  Friend 
Who  gave  so  much,  because  he  gave  not  all  ? 

Had,    Perfect  beneTolenee,  methinks,  had  will'd 
Unceasing  happiness,  and  peace,  and  joj ; 
Fill'd  the  whole  uniTerse  of  human  hearts 
With  pleasure,  like  a  flowing  spring  of  life. 

Tarn.    Our  Prophet  teaches  so,  tiU  man  rebelled. 

Mad.     Hightj  rebellion  i    Had  he  'leagured  heaTen 
With  beings  powerful,  numberless,  and  <&eadful. 
Strong  as  the  enginery  that  rocks  the  world 
When  all  its  pill^  tremble ;  mix'd  the  fires 
Of  onset  with  annihilating  bolts 
DefensiTo  Tolley'd  from  the  throne ;  this,  this 
Had  been  rebellion  worthy  of  the  name, 
Worthy  of  punishment.     But  what  did  man  ? 
Tasted  an  apple !  and  the  fragile  scene, 
Eden,  and  innocence,  and  human  bliss, 
The  nectar-flowing  streams,  life-giring  firuits, 
Celestial  shades,  and  amaranthine  flowers. 
Vanish ;  and  sorrow,  toil,  and  pain,  and  death. 
Cleave  to  him  by  an  everlasting  curse. 

Tarn,    Ah !  talk  not  thus. 

Had.     Is  this  benevolence  ? — 
Nay,  loveliest,  these  things  sometimes  trouble  me ; 
For  I  was  tutor'd  in  a  brighter  faith. 
Our  Syrians  deem  each  lucid  fount,  and  stream, 
Forest,  and  mountain,  glade,  and  bosky  dell. 
Peopled  with  kind  divinities,  the  friends 
Of  man,  a  spiritual  race,  allied 
To  him  by  many  sympathies,  who  seek 
His  happiness,  inspire  him  with  gay  thoughts. 
Cool  with  their  waves,,  and  fan  him  with  their  airs. 
0*er  them,  the  Spirit  of  the  Universe, 
Or  Soul  of  Nature,  circumfuses  all 
With  mild,  benevolent,  and  sunlike  radiance ; 
Pervading,  warming,  vivifying  earth. 
As  spirit  does  the  body,  till  green  herbs, 
And  beauteous  flowers,  and  branchy  cedars  rise ; 
And  shooting  stellar  influence  through  her  caves ; 
Whence  minerals  and  gems  imbibe  their  lustre. 

Tom.     Dreams,  Hadad,  empty  dreams. 

Had.     These  deities 
They  invocate  with  cheerAil,  gentle  rites, 
Hang  garlands  on  their  altars,  heap  their  shrines 
With  Nature's  bounties,  fruits,  and  fragrant  flowers. 
Not  like  yon  gory  mount  that  ever  reeks — 

Tarn.     Cast  not  reproach  upon  the  holy  altar. 

Bad.     Nay,  sweet. — Having  enjoy'd  all  pleasures  here 
That  Nature  prompts,  but  chiefly  blissful  love, 

2S 
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At  death,  the  happy  Syrian  maiden  deems 

Her  immaterial  flies  into  the  fields, 

Or  ciroumambient  clonds,  or  crystal  brooks, 

And  dwells,  a  Deity,  with  those  she  worshipped. 

Till  time  or  fate  retom  her  in  its  oonrse 

To  quaff,  once  more,  the  cup  of  human  Joy. 

Tarn,    But  thou  beliey'st  not  this  7 

Had,     I  almost  wish 
Thou  didst ;  for  I  have  fear'd,  my  gentle  Tamar, 
Thy  spirit  is  too  tender  for  a  law 
Announced  in  terror,  coupled  with  the  threats 
Of  an  inflexible  and  dreadflQ  Being. 

Tarn.     (In  tears,  eUuping  her  hand§») 
Witness,  ye  heaTens !    Eternal  Father,  witness  I 
Blest  God  of  Jacob  1  Maker  I  Friend,  Preserrer ! 
That,  with  my  heart,  my  undivided  soul, 
I  lore,  adore,  and  praise  thy  glorious  name, 
Confess  thee  Lord  of  all,  belieye  thy  laws 
Wise,  just,  and  meroiAil,  as  they  are  true. 

0  Hadad,  HadadI  you  misconstrue  much 
The  sadness  that  usurps  me:  'tis  for  thee 

1  grieye — for  hopes  that  fade — ^for  your  lost  soul. 
And  my  lost  happiness. 

ffcui,    O  say  not  so, 
Beloved  princess.     Why  distrust  my  Auth  ? 

Tarn,    Thou  know'st,  alas  I  my  weakness ;  but  remember^ 
I  neyer,  never  will  be  thine,  although 
The  feast,  the  blessing,  and  the  song  were  past. 
Though  Absalom  and  David  called  me  bride. 
Till  sure  thou  own'st,  with  truth  and  love  sincere, 
The  Lord  Jehovah. 

HADAD'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CITY   OF  DAVID. 

'Tis  80 ; — ^the  hoary  harper  sings  aright ; 
How  beautiful  is  Zion  I — Like  a  queen, 
Arm'd  with  a  helm,  in  virgin  loveliness, 
Her  heaving  bosom  in  a  boss/  cuirass, 
She  sits  aloft,  begirt  with  battlements 
And  bulwarks  swelling  from  the  rock,  to  guard 
The  sacred  courts,  pavilions,  palaces, 
Soft  gleaming  through  the  umbrage  of  the  woods. 
Which  tuft  her  summit,  and,  like  raven  tresses, 
Wave  their  dark  beauty  round  the  tower  of  David. 
Resplendent  with  a  thousand  golden  bucklers, 
The  embrasures  of  alabaster  shine; 
Hail'd  by  the  pilgrims  of  the  desert,  bound 
To  Judah's  mart  with  orient  merchandise. 
But  not,  for  thou  art  fair  and  turret-crown'd. 
Wet  with  the  choicest  dew  of  heaven,  and  bless'd 
With  golden  fruits,  and  gales  of  frankincense, 
Dwell  I  beneath  thine  ample  curtains.     Here, 
Where  saints  and  prophets  teach,  where  the  stern  law 
Still  flpeaks  in  thunder,  where  chief  angels  watch, 
And  where  the  Glory  hovers,  here  I  vrai*. 
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HOW  PATXBNAIi  WEALTH  SHOULD  BK  EMPLOTED. 

The  nuaehievoiis,  and  truly  American  notion,  ihat|  to  enjoy  a 
respectable  poeition,  every  man  mnst  traffic^  or  preachy  or  practise^ 
or  held  an  officey  brings  to  beggary  and  infamy  many  who  might 
bave  liyed,  under  a  jnster  estimate  of  things,  usefully  and  happily; 
and  cuts  us  off  from  a  needed,  as  well  as  ornamental  portion  of 
society.  The  necessity  of  laboring  for  sustenance  is,  indeed,  the 
great  safeguard  of  the  world,  the  ballast,  without  which  the  wild 
passions  of  men  would  bring  communities  to  speedy  wreck.  But 
man  will  not  labor  without  a  motive  ;  and  successful  accumulation, 
OR  the  part  of  the  parent,  deprives  the  son  of  this  impulse.  In- 
stead, then,  of  vainly  contending  against  laws  as  insurmountable 
as  those  of  physics,  and  attempting  to  drive  their  children  into 
lucrative  industry,  why  do  not  men,  who  have  made  themselves 
opulent,  open  their  eyes,  at  once,  to  the  glaring  fact,  that  the  cause 
--the  cause  itself — ^which  braced  their  own  nerves  to  the  struggle 
for  fortune,  does  not  exist  for  their  offspring  ?  The  father  has 
taken  from  his  son  his  motive  ! — a  motive  confessedly  important 
to  happiness  and  virtue,  in  the  present  state  of  things.  He  is 
bound,  therefore,  by  every  consideration  of  prudence  and  human- 
ity, neither  to  attempt  to  drag  him  forward  without  a  cheering, 
aoimating  principle  of  action — ^nor  recklessly  to  abandon  him  to  his 
own  guidance — ^nor  to  poison  him  with  the  love  of  lucre  for  itself; 
but,  under  new  cironmstanoes,  with  new  prospects,  at  a  totally 
different  starting-place  from  his  own,  to  supply  other  motives — 
drawn  firom  our  sensibility  to  reputation,  from  our  natural  desire 
to  know,  from  an  enlarged  view  of  our  capacities  and  enjoyments, 
and  a  more  high  and  liberal  estimate  of  our  relations  to  society. 
Fearful,  indeed,  is  the  responsibility  of  leaving  youth,  without 
mental  resources,  to  the  temptations  of  splendid  idleness  I  Men 
who  have  not  considered  this  subject,  while  the  objects  of  their 
affection  yet  surround  their  table,  drop  no  seeds  of  generous  sen- 
timents, animate  them  with  no  discourse  on  the  beauty  of  dis- 
interestedness, the  paramount  value  of  the  mind,  and  the  dignity 
of  that  renown  which  is  the  echo  of  illustrious  actions.  Absorbed 
in  one  pursuit,  their  morning  precept,  their  mid-day  example,  and 
their  evening  moral,  too  often  conspire  to  teach  a  single  maxim, 
and  that  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  inculcation,  so  ouen  and  so 
variously  repeated : ''  It  is  better  to  get  wisdom  than  gold."  Right 
riews,  a  carefril  choice  of  agents,  and  the  delegation,  betimes,  of 
fitrid  authority,  would  insure  the  object.  Only  let  the  parent 
feel,  and  the  son  be  early  taught,  that,  with  the  command  of 
money  and  leisure,  to  enter  on  manhood  without  having  mastered 
every  attunable  accomplishment,  is  more  disgraceful  than  thread- 
bare garmentS|  and  we  might  have  the  happiness  to  see  in  the 
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inheritors  of  paternal  wealth,  less  frequently,  idle,  ignorant  prodi- 
gals and  heartrbreakers,  and  more  frequently,  high-minded,  highly- 
educated  young  men,  embellishing,  if  not  oalled  to  public  trastey 
a  private  station. 


WILLIAM  JAY,  1789—1868. 

William  Jat,  the  son  of  that  wise  statesman  and  able  jniist,  John  Jay,  ih« 
first  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Jnne 
16,  1780.  In  1807,  he  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and  studied  law  in  Albany, 
but,  through  iDflrm  health,  never  practised  his  profession,  and  took  np  his  r»> 
sidenoe  at  the  paternal  mansion,  in  Bedford,  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
which  he  afterwards  inherited.  In  1812,  he  was  married  to  Augusta  MeViekar, 
daughter  of  John  McVickar,  Esq.,  of  New  York, — a  lady  in  whoae  ehairaeter 
were  blended  all  the  Christian  yirtues.     She  died  in  April,  1857. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Jay  was  appointed  First  Judge  of  tite  oovnty  of 
Westchester,  and  he  was  continued  upon  the  bench  by  suocessiye  GoTemon,  of 
opposite  politics,  through  the  varied  changes  of  party,  till  1843.  His  first  ^>pew- 
ance  as  a  writer  was  in  hia  adToeacy  of  the  claims  of  the  American  Bible  Soeiaty, 
which  led  him  into  a  controversy  with  Biahop  Hobart,  and  which  ezeited  gnat 
attention  at  the  time  from  the  ability  with  whieh  it  was  oondaoted.  Ha  waa 
always  a  wann  advocate  of  Sunday-schools,  of  temperance,  and  of  peace,  and  be 
was  for  many  years  the  President  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  for  which  be 
wrote  several  addresses.  In  1833,  he  published,  in  two  volumes,  octavo^  Tie 
Lift  <md  Writingt  of  John  Jay, 

But  his  distinctive  lifb-work  was  what  he  did  in  behalf  of  the  Anti-Slaveiy  eanaa. 
His  flnt  publication  upon  this  sulgeot  was  in  1834,  entitled  An  Inquiry  into  ikm 
Ckaraeler  and  Tendency  of  the  Amtrican  Coloniaatiou  and  American  Anti-SUMvery 
Societie§.  This  was  followed  by  A  View  of  the  Action  of  lA«  Federal  Oovemmunt 
in  Behalf  of  Slaovry,  Since  that  time,  his  writings  upon  the  subject  have  been 
constant  and  numerous,  as  occasions  and  subjects  arose  upon  which  he  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  let  his  views  be  known.  The  chief  of  the  pamphlets  thus  written 
were  published  in  1853,  in  a  large  duodecimo  of  670  pages,  entitled  Miecellaneome 
WrUingt  on  Slavery,  All  his  publications  on  this  subject  are  uniformly  charac- 
terized by  the  candor  of  a  philosopher,  the  accuracy  of  a  statesman,  the  oonrtesy 
of  a  gentleman,  and  the  charity  of  a  Christian.  The  extent  of  his  information 
and  the  correctness  of  his  assertions,  in  all  historical  subjects,  were  alike  ra- 
maraable.  None  of  his  statements  in  his  carefUlly -written  Hietory  of  the  Mexieam 
War  have  ever  been  refuted, — a  history  that  will  remain  an  enduring  monument 
to  his  truthfulness  and  faithfulness  in  historic  research,  to  his  unbending  in* 
tegrity,  and  to  his  pure  and  elevated  Christian  principles. 

Judge  Jay  died  at  his  residence  in  Bedford,  Westchester  County,  New  Toik,  on 
the  14th  of  October,  1858,  leaving  an  example  worthy  of  all  imitation.  In  tba 
discharge  of  his  judicial  duties  for  thirty  years,  he  showed  himself  the  wise  and 
upright  as  well  as  learned  judge ;  while  in  his  private  life  he  was  a  model  of  per« 
sonal  excellence, — ^an  exemplification  of  the  true  Christian  character. 
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PATRIOTISM. 

CoonterfeitB  imply  an  original.  There  u  such  a  yirtne  an 
patriotism,  acknowledged  and  inculcated  by  both  natural  and  re- 
Tealed  religion ;  and  it  is  but  a  development  of  that  benevolence 
vhich  springs  from  moral  goodness.  To  do  good  unto  all  men 
as  we  have  opportunity,  is  an  injunction  invested  with  divine 
aaihoritj.  Generally,  our  ability  to  do  good  is  confined  to  our 
^milies,  neighbors,  and  countrymen ;  and  the  natural  promptings 
of  inu  hearts  lead  us  to  select  these,  in  preference  to  more  distant 
objects,  ibr  the  subjects  of  our  kind  offices.  Our  benevolence, 
when  directed  to  our  countrymen  at  large,  constitutes  patriotism  ; 
and  its  exercise  is  as  much  controlled  by  the  laws  of  morality  as 
when  confined  to  our  neighbors  or  our  families.  A  voice  from 
heaven  has  forbidden  us  <^  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.''  The 
sentiment,  **  Our  countiy,  right  or  wrong,''  is  as  profligate  and 
impioas  as  would  be  the  sentiment,  *'  Our  church,  or  our  party, 
right  or  wrong."  If  it  be  rebellion  against  Ood  to  violate  his 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  one  individual,  however  dear  to  us,  not  less 
sinful  must  it  be  to  commit  a  similar  act  for  the  benefit  of  any 
number  of  individuals.  If  we  may  not,  in  kindness  to  the  high- 
wayman, atfist  him  in  robbing  and  murdering  the  traveller,  what 
divine  law  permits  us  to  aid  any  number  of  our  own  countrymen 
io  robbing  and  murdering  other  people  ?  He  who  engages  in  a 
defensive  war,  with  a  full  conviction  of  its  necessity  and  justice, 
may  be  impelled  by  patriotism,  by  a  benevolent  desire  to  save  the 
lives,  and  property,  and  rights  of  his  countrymen.  But,  if  he  be- 
lieves the  war  to  be  one  of  invasion  and  conquest,  and  utterly 
unjust,  bv  taking  part  in  it  he  assumes  its  guilty  and  becomes 
respoosibfe  for  its  crimes. 

JOHN  QUINCT  ADAMS. 

The  American  people  have  by  acclamation  adjudged  John 
Quincy  Adams  a  patriot, — a  judgment  from  which  not  one 
politician  of  any  name  has  dared  to  aj^peal.  This  judgment  sets 
aside,  condemns,  and  repu(li&^  almost  every  test  of  patriotism 
prescribed  by  the  demagogues  of  the  day.  It  has  now  been  de- 
cided, by  a  tribunal  which  these  men  admit  to  be  infallible,  that  a 
man  may  be  a  patriot,  nay,  an  '^  illustrious  patriot,"  according  to 
the  official  gazette,  who  openly  repudiates  the  •  sentiment,  <<  Our 
country,  right  or  wrong  ^"^  who,  on  a  question  of  international  law, 

'  In  iome  renes  written  by  Mr.  Adams  shortly  before  his  death,  and  entitled 
**  Congress,  Slavery,  and  an  Unjust  War,"  are  these  lines : — 

**  And  ny  not  tboiif  *  My  cofintry,  Hf^ht  or  wrongs' 
Nor  sbed  thy  blood  fi>r  an  anhalkiw'd 
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sides  with  a  foreign  governmeDt  against  his  own ;  who  gives  ''  aid 
and  comfort''  to  the  enemy  by  denouncing  as  unjust  the  war 
waged  against  him,  and  by  striving  to  withhold  supplies  from  the 
army  sent  to  fight  him ;  who  mourns  over  the  degeneracy  of  his 
country  and  doubts  whether  she  is  to  be  numbered  **  among  the 
first  liberators  or  the  last  oppressors  of  the  race  of  immortal  man ;" 
who,  notwithstanding  all  <'  the  compromises  of  the  Constitation/' 
denounces  human  bondage  as  a  crime  against  Gtod,  and  proposes 
so  to  change  the  Constitution  as  to  efifeot  the  immediate  abolition 
of  hereditary  slavery  throughout  the  American  Confederacy,  and, 
pouring  contempt  upon  the  lying  Democracy  of  the  day,  claims  for 
the  black  man  the  same  rights  of  sufirage  that  are  accorded  to  his 
white  fellow-citizen. 

Such  is  the  character  of  a  patriot,  as  established  by  the  latest 
decision  of  the  American  public.  Surely  there  must  have  been 
some  potent  principle  of  action  which  impelled  him  to  pursue  a 
path  so  divergent  from  those  usually  selected  by  political  aspirants, 
— one,  to  all  appearance,  leading  him  far  from  popular  applause, 
and  yet  in  the  end  conducting  him  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  fame. 
There  was  such  a  principle,  and  it  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  moral 
with  which  Mr.  McDowell  <'  adorned  his  tale."  "  His  life,''  said 
the  Virginia  eulogist,  *'  has  been  a  continuous  and  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  great  truth  that,  while  the  fear  of  man  is  the  oon* 
summation  of  all  folly,  the  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom.''^ Unhappy  it  is  for  our  country,  that  the  reverse  of  this 
truth  forms  the  maxim  by  which  so  many  of  our  public  men 
apparently  govern  their  conduct.  But  what  was  the  secret  of  the 
great  strength  of  this  moral  Samson?  Since  his  death,  certain 
letters  to  his  son  have  been  given  to  the  press,  and  in  these  we 
find  an  answer  to  the  inquiry.  It  appears  that,  while  at  the  court 
of  St.  Petersburg,  in  1811,  he  commenced  a  series  of  letters  to  his 
absent  child,  on  the  study  of  the  Bible, — ^^  the  divine  revelation," 
as  he  called  it.  In  these  he  remarks,  ''  I  have  myself,  for  many 
years,  made  it  a  practice  to  read  through  the  Bible  once  every 
year.  I  have  always  endeavored  to  read  it  with  the  same  spirit 
and  temper  of  mind  which  I  now  recommend  to  you;  that  is, 
with  the  intention  and  desire  that  it  may  contribute  to  my  ad- 
vancement in  wisdom  and  virtue.  My  custom  is,  to  read  four  or 
five  chapters  every  morning,  immediately  after  rising  from  my 
bed.  It  employs  about  half  an  hour  of  my  time,  and  seems  to  me 
the  most  suitable  manner  of  beginning  the  day."  The  following 
advice  to  his  son  seems  both  indicative  of  his  own  future  coarse, 
and  prophetic  of  its  glorious  termination  : — "  Never  give  way  to 

I  From  the  Eulogy  pronoanoed  in  the  Hoiue  of  ReproseotativeB,  by  Hon.  WU- 
Uam  McDowell,  of  Virginia. 
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the  pushes  of  impudence,  wrong-headedness,  or  intraotabilitj, 
which  would  lead  or  draw  you  aside  from  the  dictates  of  your 
own  eonscienoe  and  your  own  sense  of  right.  Till  yon  die,  let 
not  your  integrity  depart  from  yon.  Build  your  house  upon  the 
rocky  and  Uien  let  the  rains  descend,  and  the  flood  come,  and  the 
winds  blow,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  it  shall  not  fall.  So  pro- 
mises your  blessed  Lord  and  Master."  In  a  most  wonderful 
manner  was  this  promise  fulfilled  in  his  own  case,  even  in  the 
present  world.  But  there  is  a  day  approaching  when  the  secrets 
of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid  open,  and  when  every  man  shall  come  to 
jndgment.  Then  will  those  who  have  in  this  life  pursued  expe- 
diency in  preference  to  duty,  learn,  when  too  late,  that  'Hhe 
wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God." 

THE  HIGHEB  LAW.' 

Human  government  is  indispensable  to  the  happiness  and  pro- 
ereas  of  human  society.  Hence  God,  in  his  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence, wills  its  existence ;  and  in  this  sense,  and  this  alone,  the 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  by  him.  But  civil  government  can- 
not exist  if  each  individual  may,  at  his  pleasure,  forcibly  resist 
its  injunctions.  Therefore,  Christians  are  required  to  submit  to 
the  powers  that  be,  whether  a  Nero  or  a  slave-catching  Congress. 
But  obedience  to  the  civil  ruler  often  necessarily  involves  rebel- 
lion to  Grod.  Hence  we  are  warned  by  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
and  by  the  example  of  saints  in  all  ages,  in  such  cases,  not  to 
obey,  but  to  submit  and  suffer.  We  are  to  hold  fast  our  allegiance 
to  Jehovah,  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  take  up  arms  to  defend 
ounelves  against  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  magistrate  for  our 
disobedience.  Thus  the  divine  sovereignty  and  the  authority  of 
human  government  are  both  maintained.  Revolution  is  not  the 
abolition  of  human  government,  but  a  change  in  its  form,  and  its 
lawfulness  depends  on  circumstances.  What  was  the  "den"  in 
which  John  Bunyan  had  his  glorious  vision  of  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress*'?  A  prison  to  which  he  was  confined  for  years  for 
refusing  obedience  to  human  laws.  And  what  excuse  did  this 
holy  man  make  for  conduct  now  denounced  as  wicked  and  rebel- 
lious ?  "I  cannot  obey,  but  I  can  suffer/'  The  Quakers  have 
from  the  first  refused  to  obey  the  law  requiring  them  to  bear  arms ; 
yet  have  they  never  been  vilified  by  our  politicians  and  "  cotton 
eler^rmen"  as  rebels  against  the  powers  that  be,  nor  sneered  at 
for  their  acknowledgment  of  a  "  higher"  than  human  law.     The 


'  ?mm  "  A  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Ramnel  A.  Elliot,  Roprcaentative  in  Con j^reM 
fhjiB  the  City  of  Boston,  in  Itcply  tu  hif  Apology  for  Voting  for  the  FugitiTO 
8lftTe  Bill." 
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Lord  Jesus  CbrLst,  after  requiring  us  to  love  God  and  our  neigh- 
bor, added,  ''There  is  none  other  commandment  greater  than 
these ;"  no,  not  even  a  slaye-catching  act  of  Congress,  which  re- 
quires us  to  hunt  our  neighbor,  that  he  may  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  beast  of  burden.  Rarely  has  the  religious  faith  of 
the  community  received  so  rude  a  shock  as  that  which  has  been 
given  it  by  your  horrible  law,  and  the  principles  advanced  by  its 
political  and  clerical  supporters.  Cruelty,  oppression,  and  in- 
justice are  elevated  into  virtues;  while  justice^  mercy,  and  ooni'- 
passion  are  ridiculed  and  vilified. 


JAREB  SPARES. 

Jabed  Sparks,  whose  name  will  erer  be  inseparably  associated  with  Ameriean 
history,  and  who  has  done  so  much  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  great  names  and 
important  events  of  onr  Reyolutionary  annals,  was  bom  in  Willington,  Connee- 
ticnt,  in  1789.  His  father  was  a  poor  farmer,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  omr- 
penter.  Bat  his  innate  love  of  books  was  so  strong  Uiat  he  wonld  derote  all  his 
leisure  time  to  reading  and  stndy ;  and,  finding  a  number  of  kind  fHends  read j  to 
aid  him  in  his  pursait  of  knowledge,  he  went,  in  1809,  to  Phillips  Academy, 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire.  He  graduated  at  Hanrard  in  1815 ;  was  praeeptor  of 
Lancaster  Academy  for  one  year,  and  then  retnrned  to  Oambridge  lo  pursaa  his 
theological  studies,  at  the  same  time  discharging  the  duties  of  tntor  in  the  college^ 
in  MathematioB  and  Nataral  Philosophy. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1819,  he  was  ordained  over  the  First  Unitarian  Church  ia 
Baltimore,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  wrote  extensively  upon  subjects  of 
theological  oontrorersy,  publishing,  in  1820,  XeMers  on  the  Minittry,  Xitmaif  amd 
Doctrinet  of  the  ProiuUmt  EpUcopai  Ohurch,  in  reply  to  a  sermon  by  Bev. 
William  E.  Wyatt>  of  SL  Paul's  Church.  About  this  time  he  edited  a  monthly 
periodical,  entitled  The  UnUarian  Ifueellany  and  Chrittian  Monitor,  While  ia 
Baltimore,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  a  CoUeetion  of  Ema^t  and  Traeiit  m 
Theology f  from  VariouM  AvAhora,  toUh  Biographical  and  Critical  JVbfiees/  com- 
pleted in  Boston,  in  1826,  in  six  volumes.  In  1823  appeared  An  Inquiry  into  tha 
Comparative  3foral  Tendency  of  Trinitarian  and  Unitcurian  Doetrinee,  in  a  seriet 
of  Letters  to  Samuel  Miller,  B.D.,  of  Princeton.  The  latter  part  of  that  year  he 
removed  to  Boston,  and  purchased  the  "  North  American  Review,"  of  which  he 
became  the  sole  editor,  and  continued  such  till  1830.  In  1828,  *'he  commenced 
that  noble  series  of  volumes  illustrative  of  American  History,  to  which  he  haa 
ever  since  devoted  himself,  and  which  have  forever  associated  his  own  name  with 
the  names  of  the  most  illustrious  of  onr  countrymen." 

The  first  of  his  historical  works  was  the  Life  of  John  Ledyard,  the  American 
Navigator  and  Traveller,  one  volume,  octavo,  published  in  1828 ;  the  second.  The 
Diplomatic  Oorreitpondence  of  the  American  Revolution^  in  12  volumes,  1829  to  1831; 
the  ibird.  The  Life  of  Gouwirneur  Alorria,  in  three  volumes,  1832;  the  fourth.  The 
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Uft  md  Writingtof  WathhtsHon,  twdre  ToliimM,  1833  U  1840;  th«  ilftfa,  TJU 
W^rka  of  BemjmuM  Frvmklin,  with  Notea  and  a  Life  of  fA«  ^MlAor,  ten  Tolamet, 
1840;  the  sixth,  CbrrefpoiMlenec  of  ike  AmeriooM  Revolution  ;  being  LetUre  of  Emi" 
•aU  Mem  to  George  Waekingtonf  from  the  timeof  kie  taking  ike  command  of  tke  am^ 
t$  tke  end  e/ ki»  Pineeidenty,  four  Tolamefl,  1853. 

In  1S35,  Mr.  Spaiiu  eommeneed  the  Library  of  American  Biograpky,  ■nd  the 
iret  Mfiei,  in  ten  TolnmeBy  was  completed  in  1839.  The  "  Second  Series/'  con- 
BsUBg  of  fifteen  Tolomes,  wu  begun  in  1843,  and  finished  in  1846.  Of  the 
■ixty  lires  in  these  tweni^fiTe  Tolnmes,  Mr.  Sparks  wrote  the  biographies  of 
KthsQ  AUen,  Benedict  Arnold,  Father  Marquette,  Robert  Cavelier  de  la  Balle, 
C'jQst  PnUski,  John  Ribault,  Charles  Lee,  and  John  Ledyard.  It  is  to  Mr. 
Spiits,  also,  that  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  valuable  periodical  publi- 
estioDS,  "The  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge/'  the 
Int  rolnme  of  which  wat  edited  bj  him  in  1830.  This  is  a  work  of  such  ralue 
is  s  book  of  reference  that  no  one  who  has  erer  taken  it  feels  that  he  can  do 
vitfaoutiL 

In  1839,  Mr.  Sparks  was  appointed  to  the  McLean  Professorship  of  Ancient 
sad  Modern  History  in  Harvard  UniTorstty,  which  chair  he  held  till  1849,  when 
he  was  elected  President  of  that  institntion.  This  high  post  of  honor  and  re- 
nwBobility  he  hrid  till  1852,  when  he  felt  obliged  to  resign  it  on  aocoont  of  ill 
hctlth. 

Seek  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  literary  labors  of  this  distinguished  scholar,  who 
Bov  nsidee  in  Cambridge,  engaged,  it  is  said,  on  a  Hietory  of  tke  Foreign  Reta^ 
fimeftke  Umted  Slaiee  dmring  tke  Ameriean  Beoohitum, 


ANECDOTE  OV  JOHN   LEDTARD. 

On  the  margin  of  the  Connecticut  River,  which  runs  near  the 
ooUege/  Btood  many  majestic  forest  trees,  nourished  by  a  rich 
soil  One  of  these  Ledyard  contrived  to  cut  down.  He  then 
set  himself  at  work  to  fiushion  its  tmnk  into  a  canoe,  and  in  this 
U)or  he  was  assisted  by  some  of  his  fellow-stndents.  As  the 
cuioe  was  fifty  feet  long,  and  three  wide,  and  was  to  be  dug  out 
ud  eonstmcted  by  these  unskilful  workmen,  the  task  was  not 
a  trifling  one,  nor  such  as  could  be  speedily  executed.  Operations 
were  carried  on  with  spirit,  however,  till  Ledyard  wounded  him- 
self with  an  axe,  and  was  disabled  for  several  days.  When  he 
i^ecovered,  he  applied  himself  anew  to  his  work ;  the  canoe  was 
fioished,  launched  into  the  stream,  and,  by  the  farther  aid  of  his 
companions,  equipped  and  prepared  for  a  voyage.  His  wishes 
vere  now  at  tneir  consummation,  and,  bidding  adieu  to  these 
baonts  of  the  muses,  where  he  had  gained  a  dubious  fame,  he  set 
off  abne,  with  a  light  heart,  to  explore  a  river  with  the  naviga- 
tion of  which  he  had  not  the  slightest  acquaintance.     The  dis- 

1  Daitmoath  College,  New  Hampshire. 
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tance  to  Hartford  was  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  miles ; 
much  of  the  way  was  through  a  wilderness,  and  in  several  places 
there  were  dangerous  falls  and  rapids. 

With  a  bearskin  for  a  covering,  and  bis  canoe  well  stocked 
with  provisions,  he  yielded  himself  to  the  current,  and  floated 
leisurely  down  the  stream,  seldom  using  his  paddle,  and  stopping 
only  in  the  night  for  sleep.  He  told  Mr.  Jefferson  in  Paris,  four- 
teen years  afterwards,  that  he  took  only  two  books  with  him,  a 
Greek  Testament  and  Ovid,  one  of  which  he  wajs  deeply  engaged 
in  reading  when  his  canoe  approached  Bellows'  Falls,  where  he 
was  suddenly  roused  by  the  noise  of  the  waters  rushing  among 
the  rocks  through  the  narrow  passage.  The  danger  was  imminent, 
as  no  boat  could  go  down  that  fall  without  being  instantly  dashed 
in  pieces.  With  difficulty  he  gained  the  shore  in  time  to  escape 
such  a  catastrophe,  and,  through  the  kind  assistance  of  the  people 
in  the  neighborhood,  who  were  astonished  at  the  novelty  of  such 
a  voyage  down  the  Connecticut,  his  canoe  was  drawn  by  oxen 
aroimd  the  fall,  and  committed  again  to  the  water  below.  From 
that  time,  till  he  arrived  at  his  place  of  destination,  we  hear  of  no 
accident,  although  he  waa  carried  through  several  dangerous 
passes  in  the  river.  On  a  bright  spring  morning,  just  as  the  son 
was  rising,  some  of  Mr.  Seymour's  family  were  standing  near  hia 
house  on  the  high  bank  of  the  small  river  that  runs  through  the 
city  of  Hartford  and  empties  itself  into  the  Connecticut  Kiver, 
when  they  espied  at  some  distance  an  object  of  unusual  appear- 
ance,  moving  slowly  up  the  stream.  Others  were  attracted  by  the 
singularity  of  the  sight,  and  all  were  conjecturing  what  it  could 
be,  till  its  questionable  shape  assumed  the  true  and  obvious  form 
of  a  canoe}  but  by  what  impulse  it  was  moved  forward,  none 
could  determine.  Something  was  seen  in  the  stem,  but  appa- 
rently without  life  or  motion.  At  length  the  canoe  touched  the 
shore  directly  in  front  of  the  house ;  a  person  sprang  from  the 
stem  to  a  rock  in  the  edge  of  the  water,  threw  on  a  bearskin  in 
which  he  had  been  enveloped,  and  behold  John  Ledyard,  in  the 
presence  of  his  uncle  and  connections,  who  were  filled  with 
wonder  at  this  sudden  apparition ;  for  they  had  received  no  intel- 
ligence of  his  intention  to  leave  Dartmouth,  but  supposed  him 
still  there,  diligently  pursuing  his  studies,  and  fitting  himself  to 
be  a  missionary  among  the  Indians. 

We  cannot  look  back  to  Ledyard,  thus  launching  himself  alone 
in  so  &ail  a  bark,  upon  the  waters  of  a  river  wholly  unknown  to 
him,  without  being  reminded  of  the  only  similar  occurrence  which 
has  been  recorded — ^tho  voyage  down  the  river  Niger,  by  Mango 
Park,  a  name  standing  at  the  very  head  of  those  most  renowned 
for  romantic  and  lofty  enterprise.  The  melancholy  fate,  it  is  true, 
by  which  he  was  soon  arrested  in  his  noble  career^  adds  greatly  to 
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the  interest  of  his  BituaUon,  when  poBhing  fit>m  the  sliore  his 
little  boat  Joliba,  and  causes  us  to  read  his  last  affecting  letter  to 
his  wife  with  emotions  of  sympathy  more  intense,  if  possible,  than 
wovild  be  felt  if  the  tragical  issue  were  not  already  known.  In 
msnj  points  of  character,  there  was  a  stnmg  resemblance  between 
these  two  distinguished  trareUers,  and  they  both  perished,  mar- 
tyrs in  the  same  oanse,  attempting  to  explore  the  hidden  regions 
of  A&ioa. 

THB  AMEBIOAN  REYOLtlTION. 

The  acts  of  the  Revolution  derive  dignity  and  interest  from  the 
character  of  the  actors,  and  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
events.  Statesmen  were  at  hand,  who,  if  not  skiUed  in  the  art 
of  governing  empires,  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles 
of  just  government,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
former  ages,  and,  above  all,  with  the  condition,  sentiments,  feel- 
ings of  their  countrymen.  If  there  were  no  Richelieus  nor 
Maaarins,  no  Cecils  nor  Ghathams,  in  America,  there  were  men 
who,  like  Themistocles,  knew  how  to  raise  a  small  state  to  glory 
and  greatness. 

The  eloquence  and  the  internal  counsels  of  the  Old  Congress 
were  never  recorded :  we  know  them  only  in  their  results ;  but 
that  assembly,  with  no  other  power  than  that  conferred  by  the 
Bofl&age  of  the  people,  with  no  other  influence  than  that  of  their 
public  virtue  and  talents,  and  without  precedent  to  guide  their 
dehberatioDS— unsupported  even  by  the  arm  of  the  law  or  of 
ancient  usages — that  assembly  levied  troops,  imposed  taxes,  and 
for  years  not  only  retained  the  confidence  and  upheld  the  civil 
existence  of  a  distracted  country,  but  carried  through  a  perilous 
war  under  its  most  aggravating  burdens  of  sacrifice  and  suffcriu*;. 
Can  we  imagine  a  situation  in  which  were  required  higher  moral 
courage,  mere  intelligence  and  talent,  a  deeper  insight  into  human 
nature  and  the  principles  of  social  and  political  organizations,  or, 
indeed,  any  of  those  crualities  which  constitute  greatness  of  cha- 
racter in  a  statesman  r  See,  likewise,  that  work  of  wonder,  the 
Confederation — a  union  of  independent  States,  constructed  in  the 
very  heart  of  a  desolating  war,  but  with  a  beauty  and  strength, 
imperfect  as  it  was,  of  which  the  ancient  leagues  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  the  Achaeans,  the  Lycians,  and  the  modem  confederacies 
of  Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland,  afford  neither  exemplar  nor 
parallel. 

In  their  foreign  affairs,  those  same  statesmen  showed  no  less 
sagacity  and  skill,  taking  their  stand  boldly  in  the  rank  of  nations, 
maintaining  it  there,  competing  with  the  tactics  of  practised  di- 
plomacy, and  extorting  from  the  powers  of  the  Old  World  not  only 
the  homage  of  respect,  but  the  proffers  of  friendship. 
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The  instmctive  lesson  of  history,  teaching  by  example,  can  no- 
where be  studied  with  more  profit,  or  with  a  better  promise,  than 
in  this  Revolutionary  period  of  America ;  and  especially  by  us, 
who  sit  under  the  tree  our  fathers  have  planted,  enjoy  its  shade, 
and  are  nourished  by  its  fruits.  But  little  is  our  merit  or  gain 
that  we  applaud  their  deeds,  unless  we  emulate  their  yirtues. 
Love  of  country  was  in  them  an  absorbing  principle,  an  un- 
divided feeling ;  not  of  a  fragment,  a  section,  but  of  the  whole 
country.  Union  was  the  arch  on  which  they  raised  the  strong 
tower  of  a  nation's  independence.  Let  the  arm  be  palsied  that 
would  loosen  one  stone  in  the  basis  of  this  fair  structure,  or  mar 
its  beauty ;  the  tongue  mute  that  would  dishonor  their  names,  by 
calculating  the  value  of  that  which  they  deemed  without  price. 

They  have  left  us  an  example  already  inscribed  in  the  world's 
memory ;  an  example  portentous  to  the  aims  of  tyranny  in  every 
land ;  an  example  that  will  console  in  all  ages  the  drooping  aspi- 
rations of  oppressed  humanity.  They  have  left  us  a  written 
charter  as  a  legacy,  and  as  a  guide  to  our  course.  But  every  day 
convinces  us  that  a  written  charter  may  become  powerless.  Igno- 
rance may  misinterpret  it ;  ambition  may  assail,  and  Action  de- 
stroy, its  vital  parts ;  and  aspiring  knavery  may  at  last  sing  its 
requiem  on  the  tomb  of  departed  liberty.  It  is  the  spirit  which 
lives;  in  this  are  our  safety  and  our  hope, — ^the  spirit  of  our 
fathers ;  and  while  this  dwells  deeply  in  our  remembrance,  and 
its  flame  is  cherished,  ever  burning,  ever  pure,  on  the  altar  of  our 
hearts ;  while  it  incites  us  to  think  as  they  have  thought,  and  do 
as  they  have  done,  the  honor  and  the  praise  will  be  ours,  to  have 
preserved,  unimpaired,  the  rich  inheritance  which  they  so  nobly 
achieved. 


LYDIA  HUNTLBY  SIGOURNBY. 


Ltbia  Huntlet  SiGOURiTKT  is  the  only  child  of  the  late  Esekiel  Huntley,  of 
Norwich,  CoDDeoticiit»  where  ahe  was  horn  on  the  let  of  September,  1791.  In 
her  earliest  years  she  gare  evidence  of  uncommon  abilities,  and  when  eight  years 
old  began  to  develop  those  poetical  talents  which  have  since  made  her  name  so 
widely  and  favorably  known.  The  best  advantages  of  education  which  could  be 
attained  in  her  ehildhood  and  youth  were  secured  to  her;  and,  upon  leaving 
school,  she  herself  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  a  select  number  of  young  ladies, 
— a  position  to  which  she  had  long  aspired. 

In  1816,  Miss  Huntley  was  induced  by  Daniel  Wadsworth,  Esq., — an  inlfllli- 
gent  and  wealthy  gentleman  of  Hartford, — ^to  give  a  volume  of  her  poems  to  the 
public  It  was  published  under  the  modest  title  of  Moral  Pucm  in  J¥om  amd 
Vert,  and  showed  very  clearly  that  an  author  who  had  done  so  well  ooold  do  still 
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bettfer.i  Xb  1819,  she  wu  married  to  Charles  Sigonmej,  Esq.,  a  leading  mer- 
chant of  Hartford,  and  a  gentlemaa  of  education  and  literary  taste.  Henceforth 
her  career  was  to  be  that  of  an  author.  The  true  interests  of  her  own  sex  and  the 
good  of  the  rising  generation  stimnlated  her  efforts  in  such  works  as  Xetterf  to 
PitfiU;  Lttten  to  Tomng  Ladiet;  Wkitper  to  a  Bride;  and  Letten  to  Motken, 
The  gudanee  of  the  mfolding  mind,  impressed  on  her  as  it  wai^  night  and  day, 
hy  the  aeeldttous  bome-cnltare  of  her  own  children,  oalled  forth  the  ChikPt  Book; 
Oirf&  Book;  Bo^9  Book;  Sow  to  bo  Happy;  and  a  Tariety  of  other  JarenUe 
works,  which  hare  been  desenredly  popular. 

A  conrietion  of  the  importance  of  temperance  suggested  Waier-Dnpa;  of  the 
WwsiiigB  of  peace,  CMtev-Zcovec.  Seenet  in  my  Native  Land  portray  some  of  the 
■ttraetiofis  of  the  country  that  she  lores;  and  PUaeant  Memoriee  of  PieaeaiU 
Lamde  pre  ns  lilh-ptctnres  of  a  tour  in  Surope.  Those  "  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  shipe^  find  a  oompanlon  in  her  Sea  and  Sailor;  the  forgotten  red  man  is  re- 
■embered  in  BooakoAtoM;  the  harp  of  comfort  for  mourners  is  hung  npon  the 
Weeing  WiUow;  while  the  young  and  blooming  may  hear  her  Voice  of  Flouen 
asMOg  the  liliea  of  the  field.  Sayinge  of  ike  Little  Onee,  and  Pbeme  /or  their 
Motkere,  express  her  sympathies  for  the  helpless  stranger  just  entering  life;  Poet 
Meridiam,*  for  the  wearied  pilgrim  trembling  at  the  gates  of  the  west;  while 
Lmty  Heward^e  JounuU  shows  the  influence  of  aright  home-training  on  the  duties 
and  iJBstininB  of  woman.  Since  she  entered  the  field  of  authorship,  between  forty 
and  fifty  rolomes,  rarying  in  sise,  hare  emanated  from  her  pen;  and  she  yet 
eootimies^  with  unflagging  industry,  her  intellectual  labors,  enjoying,  with  un- 
impaiied  powers,  that  happiness  of  existence  which  sometimes  brightens  with 
age.  Brery  thing  that  she  has  written  has  been  pure  and  derating  in  its  whole 
tone  aud  influence :  other  writers  hare  had  more  learning,  more  genius,  more 
power,  but  none  hare  employed  their  talents  for  a  higher  end, — to  make  the 
world  wieer,  happier,  holier.  An  accomplished  critic*  has  remarked  of  her  poems 
that  "they  expraes,  with  great  purity  and  erident  sincerity,  the  tender  affections 
whicik  are  so  natural  to  the  female  heart,  and  the  lofty  aspirations  after  a  higher 
and  better  state  of  being,  which  constitute  the  truly  ennobling  and  derating 
priac^le  in  art  as  well  as  nature.    Lore  and  religion  are  the  unraiying  dements 


I  This  was  quite  &rorably  noticed  in  the  rery  flrst  number  of  the  '*  North 
Aaerican  Reriew,"  May,  1815.  Little  did  she  then  dream  that  so  long  a  literary 
life  was  before  her, — a  life  of  pure  beneficence, — and  that  forty-two  years  after, 
the  same  leriew  would  notice  her  forty-second  published  work  {PaM  Meridian)  in 
still  warmer  terms  of  praise. 

'  "Mrs.  Sigoumey  has  nerer  before  written  so  wisely,  so  nseftilly,  so  beauti- 
fully, as  in  this  rolume.  In  saying  so,  we  yield  to  none  in  our  high  appreciation 
of  her  prerions  literary  merit;  but,  unless  we  greatly  mistake,  this  is  one  of  the 
comparatirdy  few  books  of  our  day  which  will  be  read  with  glistening  eyes  and 
glowing  hearty  when  all  who  now  read  it  will  hare  gone  to  Sieir  grares.  It  is 
written  hj  her  in  the  character  of  one  who  has  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  and 
addreaase  itself  to  sensations  and  experiences  which  all  whose  fhoes  are  turned 
westward  can  understand,  and  feel  with  her.  It  Lb  derotion,  philosophy,  and 
poetry,  so  intertwined  that  each  is  enriched  and  adorned  by  the  association. 
Abore  all,  it  blends  with  the  serene  sunset  of  a  well-spent  life  the  young  morning 
beams  of  the  nerer-setting  day." — North  American  ReoieWf  January,  1857. 

*  Alexander  H.  Brerett. 
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of  her  song.  If  her  power  of  ezproaBion  was  equal  to  the  parity  and  eleTstion 
of  her  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  she  would  be  a  female  Milton  or  a  Chriaiuui 
Pindar." 

WIDOW  AT   HEB  DAUQHTEB'S  BRIDAL. 

Deal  gently,  thou,  whose  hand  hath  won 

The  young  bird  from  its  nest  away, 
Where,  careless,  'neath  a  Yemal  sun. 

She  gayly  caroird,  day  by  day ; 
The  haunt  is  lone,  the  heart  must  grieve. 

From  whence  her  timid  wing  doUi  soar. 
They  pensiye  list  at  hush  of  eve, 

Yet  hear  her  gushing  song  no  more. 

» 

Deal  gently  with  her :  thou  art  dear. 

Beyond  what  vestal  lips  have  told. 
And,  like  a  lamb  from  fountains  clear. 

She  turns  confiding  to  thy  fold ; 
She  round  thy  sweet  domestic  bower 

The  wreath  of  changeless  love  shall  twine^ 
Watch  for  thy  step  at  vesper  hour, 

And  blend  her  holiest  prayer  with  thine. 

Deal  gently,  thou,  when,  far  away, 

'Mid  stranger  scenes  her  foot  shall  rove. 
Nor  let  thy  tender  care  decay, — 

The  soul  of  woman  lives  in  love : 
And  shouldst  thou,  wondering,  mark  a  tear. 

Unconscious,  from  her  eyelids  break. 
Be  pitiful,  and  soothe  the  fear 

That  man's  strong  heart  may  ne'er  partake^ 

A  mother  yields  her  gem  to  thee. 

On  thy  true  breast  to  sparkle  rare. 
She  places  'neath  thy  household  tree 

The  idol  of  her  fondest  care ; 
And  by  thy  trust  to  be  forgiven 

When  judgment  wakes  in  terror  wild. 
By  all  thy  treasured  hopes  of  heaven, 

Deal  gently  with  the  widow's  child. 


NIAGARA. 

Flow  on  forever,  in  thy  glorious  robe 
Of  terror  and  of  beauty.     Yes,  flow  on, 
Unfkthom'd  and  resistless.     God  hath  set 
Bis  rainbow  on  thy  forehead,  and  the  cloud 
Mantled  around  thy  feet. — ^And  he  doth  give 
Thy  voice  of  thunder  power  to  speak  of  him 
Bternally, — bidding  the  lip  of  man 
Keep  silence,  and  upon  thy  rocky  altar  pour 
Incense  of  awe-struck  praise. 
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And  who  can  dare 
To  till  the  iBsect  tmmp  of  earthlj  hope, 
Or  lore,  or  sorrow,  'mid  the  peal  sublime 
Of  thj  tremendous  hymn  ? — Even  Ocean  shrinks 
Back  from  thy  brotherhood,  and  his  wild  wayes 
Retire  abaah'd. — ^For  he  doth  sometimes  seem 
To  sleep  like  a  spent  laborer,  and  recall 
His  wearied  billows  from  their  vexing  play, 
And  lull  them  to  a  cradle  calm :  but  thoo. 
With  everlasting,  undecaying  tide, 
Doth  rest  net  night  or  day. 

The  morning  stars. 
When  first  they  sang  o'er  young  creation's  birth, 
Heard  thy  deep  anthem, — and  those  wrecking  fires 
That  wait  the  archangel's  signal  to  dissolve 
The  solid  earth,  shall  find  Jehovah's  name 
Graven,  as  with  a  thousand  diamond  spears. 
On  thine  unfathom'd  page. — Each  leafy  bough 
That  lifts  itself  within  thy  proud  domain. 
Doth  gather  greenness  from  thy  living  spray. 
And  tremble  at  the  baptism* — Lo !  yon  birds 
Do  venture  boldly  near,  bathing  their  wing 
Amid  thy  foam  and  mist. — 'Tia  meet  for  them 
To  touch  thy  garment's  hem,^-er  lightly  stir 
The  snowy  leaflets  of  thy  vapor  wreath, — 
Who  sport  unharm'd  upon  the  fleecy  cloud, 
And  listen  at  the  echoing  gate  of  heaven, 
Without  reproof. — ^But  as  for  us, — it  seems 
Scarce  lawful  with  our  broken  tones  to  speak 
Familiarly  of  thee. — Methinks,  to  tint 
Thy  glorious  features  with  our  pencil's  point, 
Or  woo  thee  to  the  tablet  of  a  song, 
Were  profanation. 

Thou  dost  make  the  soul 
A  wondering  witness  of  thy  mi^esty ; 
And  while  it  rushes  with  delirious  joy 
To  tread  thy  vestibule,  dost  chain  its  step. 
And  cheek  its  rapture  with  the  humbling  view 
Of  its  own  nothingness,  bidding  it  stand 
In  the  dread  presence  of  the  Invisible, 
As  if  to  answer  to  its  God  through  thee. 


A  BUTTEBFLT   ON  A  CHILD'S  GBAVB. 

A  butterfly  bask'd  on  a  baby's  grave. 
Where  a  lily  had  chanced  to  grow : 
**  Why  art  thou  here,  with  thy  gaudy  dye. 
When  she  of  the  blue  and  sparkling  eye 
Must  sleep  in  the  churchyard  low  ?' 


M» 


Then  it  lightly  soar'd  through  the  sunny  air. 
And  spoke  from  its  shining  track : 
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"I  WAS  a  worm  till  I  won  my  wings. 
And  she  whom  thou  mourn'st,  like  a  seraph  singB 
Wouldst  thou  call  the  blest  one  back  ?" 


DSATH  OF  AN  INFANT. 

Death  found  strange  beauty  on  that  polish'd  brow. 
And  dash'd  it  out.     There  was  a  tint  of  rose 
On  check  and  lip.     He  touched  the  Teins  with  ice. 
And  the  rose  faded.     Forth  ft*om  those  blue  eyes 
There  spake  a  wishful  tenderness,  a  doubt 
Whether  to  gricTe  or  sleep,  which  innocence 
Alone  may  wear.     With  ruthless  haste  he  bound 
The  silken  fringes  of  those  curtaining  tide 
Forever.     There  had  been  a  murmuring  sound 
With  which  the  babe  would  claim  its  mother^s  car. 
Charming  her  eren  to  tears.     The  spoiler  set 
The  seal  of  silence.     But  there  beam'd  a  smile, 
So  fix'd,  so  holy,  from  that  cherub  brow, 
Death  gated,  and  left  it  there.     He  dared  not  steal 
The  signet-ring  of  Heaven. 

ALPINE  FLOWERS. 

Meek  dwellers  'mid  yon  terror-stricken  cliffs  I 
With  brows  so  pure,  and  incense-breathing  lips. 
Whence  are  ye  ?     Did  some  white-wing'd  messenger 
On  mercy's  missions  trust  your  timid  germ 
To  the  cold  cradle  of  eternal  snows  ? 
Or,  breathing  on  the  callous  icicles, 
Bid  them  with  tear-drops  nurse  ye  ? — 

— Tree  nor  shrub 
Dare  that  drear  atmosphere ;  no  polar  pine 
Uprears  a  veteran  front ;  yet  there  ye  stand. 
Leaning  your  cheeks  against  the  thick-ribVd  ic», 
And  looking  up  with  brilliant  eyes  to  Him 
Who  bids  you  bloom  nnblanoh'd  amid  the  waste 
Of  desolation.     Man,  who,  panting,  toils 
O'er  slippery  steeps,  or,  trembling,  treads  the  verge 
Of  yawning  gulfs,  o'er  which  the  headlong  plunge 
Is  to  eternity,  looks  shuddering  up. 
And  marks  ye  in  your  placid  loveliness, — 
Fearless,  yet  frail, — and,  clasping  his  chill  hands. 
Blesses  your  pencill'd  beauty.     'Mid  the  pomp 
Of  mountain-summits  rushing  on  the  sky, 
And  chaining  the  rapt  soul  in  breathless  awe. 
He  bows  to  bind  you  drooping  to  his  breast, 
Inhales  your  spirit  from  the  frost -wing'd  gale 
And  freer  dreams  of  heaven. 

CONTENTMENT. 

Think'st  thou  the  steed  that  restless  roves 
O'er  rocks  and  mountains,  fields  and  groves. 
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With  vild,  unbridled  bound. 
Finds  fresher  pasture  than  the  bee. 
On  thjmy  bank  or  vernal  tree. 
Intent  to  store  her  indnstij 

Within  her  waxen  round  7 

Think'st  thou  the  fountain  forced  to  turn 
Through  marble  vase  or  sculptund  urn 

Affords  a  sweeter  draught 
Than  that  which,  in  its  native  sphere. 
Perennial,  undisturbed  and  clear. 
Flows  the  lone  traTcller's  thirst  to  oheer. 

And  wake  his  grateful  thought  ? 

Think'si  thou  the  man  whose  mansions  hold 
The  worldling's  pomp  and  miser's  gold 

Obtains  a  richer  prize 
Than  he  who,  in  his  cot  at  rest. 
Finds  heavenly  peace  a  willing  guest. 
And  bears  the  promise  in  his  breast 

Of  treasure  in  the  skies  7 


THE  GORAIi-INSECT. 

Toil  on !  toil  on !  ye  ephemeral  train. 

Who  build  in  the  tossing  and  treacherous  main ; 

Toil  on — ^for  the  wisdom  of  man  ye  mock. 

With  your  sand-based  structures  and  domes  of  rock : 

Your  columns  the  fathomless  fountains  lave. 

And  your  arches  spring  up  to  the  crested  wave ; 

Ye're  a  puny  race,  thus  to  boldly  rear 

A  fabric  so  vast,  in  a  realm  so  drear. 

Ye  bind  the  deep  with  your  secret  tone. 

The  ocean  is  seal'd,  and  the  surge  a  stone ; 

Fresh  wreaths  from  the  coral  pavement  spring. 

Like  the  terraced  pride  of  Assyria's  king ; 

The  turf  looks  green  where  the  breakers  roU'd; 

O'er  the  whiripool  ripens  the  rind  of  gold ; 

The  sea-snatch'd  isle  is  the  home  of  men. 

And  the  mountains  exult  where  the  wave  hath  been. 

But  why  do  ye  plant  'neath  the  billows  dark 
The  wrecking  reef  for  the  gallant  bark  t 
There  are  snares  enough  on  the  tented  field, 
'Mid  the  blossom'd  sweets  that  the  valleys  yield ; 
There  are  serpents  to  coil,  ere  the  flowers  are  up ; 
There's  a  poison-drop  in  man's  purest  cup ; 
There  are  foes  that  watch  for  his  cradle  breath ; 
And  why  need  ye  sow  the  floods  with  death  7 

With  mouldering  bones  the  deeps  are  white, 
From  the  ice-clMl  pole  to  the  tropics  bright ; 
The  mermaid  hath  twisted  her  fingers  cold 
With  the  mesh  of  the  sea-boy's  curli  of  gold, 
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And  the  gods  of  ocean  have  frown*d  to  see 
The  mariner's  bed  in  their  halls  of  glee ; 
Hath  earth  no  grayes,  that  ye  thus  must  spread 
The  boundless  sea  for  the  thronging  dead  ? 

Ye  build — ye  build — ^but  ye  enter  not  in. 

Like  the  tribes  whom  the  desert  derourM  lii  their  Bin  ; 

From  the  land  of  promise  ye  fade  and  die. 

Ere  its  yerdure  gleams  forth  on  your  weary  eye ; 

As  the  kings  of  the  cloud-crown'd  pyraroid, 

Their  noteless  bones  in  obliyion  hid. 

Ye  slumber  unmarkM  'mifl  the  desolate  main, 

While  the  wonder  and  pride  of  your  works  remain. 


THE  GAIN  OF  ADVERSITY. 
*  Sweet  are  the  tnee  of  adventty.** 

A  Lily  said  to  a  threatening  Cloud 
That  in  sternest  garb  array'd  him, 

'*  You  have  taken  my  lord,  the  Sun,  away. 
And  I  know  not  where  you  have  laid  him.^ 

It  folded  its  leaTes,  and  trembled  sore 
As  the  hours  of  darkness  press'd  it. 

But  at  mom,  like  a  bride,  in  beauty  shone. 
For  with  pearls  the  dews  had  dress'd  it. 

Then  it  felt  ashamed  of  its  fretful  thought, 
And  fain  in  the  dust  would  hide  it. 

For  the  night  of  weeping  had  jewels  brought^ 
Which  the  pride  of  day  denied  it. 


THE   PBIYILEGES  OF  AGE. 

The  aged,  especially  if  their  conquest  of  self  is  imperfeoty  are 

f^rone  to  underrate  the  advantages  that  remain.  Their  minds 
inger  among  depressing  subjects,  repining  for  what  "  time's  effiM»- 
ing  fingers"  will  never  restore.  Far  better  would  it  be  to  muse 
on  their  remaining  privileges,  to  recount  them,  and  to  rejoioe  in 
them.  Many  iustanoes  have  I  witnessed,  both  of  this  spirit^  and 
the  want  of  it,  which  left  enduring  impressions. 

I  well  remember  an  ancient  dwelling,  sheltered  by  lofty,  um- 
brageous trees,  and  with  all  the  appendages  of  rural  comfort.  A 
fair  prospect  of  hill  and  dale,  and  broad  river,  and  distant  spire^ 
cheered  the  vine-covered  piazzas,  through  whose  loop-holes,  with 
the  subdued  cry  of  the  steam-borne  cars,  the  world's  great  Babel 
made  a  dash  at  the  picture  without  coming  too  near.  Traits  of 
agricultural  life,  divested  of  its  rude  and  sordid  toils,  were  plea- 
santly visible.  A  smooth-coated  and  symmetrical  cow  ruminated 
over  her  clover-meal.    ^  faithful  horse,  submissive  to  the  gentlest 
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rein,  protraded  bis  Honest  fkce  throngli  the  barn  window.  A  few 
brooding  mothers  were  busy  with  the  nurture  of  their  chickens, 
vhile  the  proud  father  of  the  flock  told,  with  a  clarion-yoice,  his 
bappiness.  There  were  trees,  whose  summer  fruits  were  richly 
swelling,  and  bushes  of  ripenins  berries,  and  gardens  of  choice 
Tegetabies.  Those  who,  from  tne  hot  and  dus^  city,  came  to 
breathe  the  pure  air  of  this  sylvan  retreat,  took  note  of  these 
*' crettnre-comforts/'  and  thought  they  added  beauty  to  the 
landscape. 

Within  the  abode,  fair  pictures  and  books  of  no  mean  literature 
idomed  the  parlors ;  in  the  carpeted  kitchen,  ticked  the  stately 
old  family  clock,  while  the  bright  dishes  stood  in  orderly  array 
npon  the  speckless  shelves.  Visitants  could  not  but  admire  that 
QDion  of  taste  and  education  which  makes  rural  life  beautiful.  It 
might  seem  almost  as  an  Elysium,  where  care  would  delight 
to  repose,  or  philosophy  to  pursue  her  researohes  without  interrup- 
tion. But  to  any  such  remark,  the  excellent  owner  was  wont 
monrnfiilly  to  reply, — 

"Here  are  only  two  old  people  together.  Our  children  are 
nuLiried  and  gone.  Some  of  them  are  dead.  We  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  hare  much  enjoyment." 

Oh,  dear  friends,  but  it  is  expected  that  you  should.  Tour 
Tery  statement  of  the  premises  is  an  admission  of  peculiar  sources 
of  comfort 

"  Ttpo  old  peoph  together.**  Whose  sympathies  can  be  so  per- 
fect? And  is  not  sympathy  a  source  of  happiness  ?  Side  by 
aide  ye  have  journeyed  through  joys  and  sorrows.  You  have  stood 
bj  the  grave's  brink  when  it  swallowed  up  your  idols,  and  the 
inm  that  entered  into  your  souls  was  fused  as  a  living  link,  that 
time  might  never  destroy.  Under  the  cloud,  and  through  the 
sea,  yon  have  walked  hand  in  hand,  heart  to  heart.  What  subjects 
of  communion  must  you  have,  with  which  no  other  human  being 
eoold  intermeddle  1 

" 2W  old  people**  Would  your  experience  be  so  rich  and 
profoand,  if  you  were  not  old  ?  or  your  congeniality  so  entire, 
if  one  was  old,  and  the  other  young  ?  What  a  blessing  that  you 
^n  say,  There  are  two  of  us.  Can  you  realize  the  loneliness  of 
sooJ  that  must  gather  around  the  woids  '<  left  alone  P*  How  many 
of  memory'a  cherished  pictures  must  then  be  viewed  through 
blinding  tears  !  how  feelingly  the  expression  of  the  poet  must  be 
adopted-^'  'tis  the  survivor  dies"  1 

^^Our  children  are  married  and  gone.**  Would  you  have  it 
otherwise  ?  Was  it  not  fitting  fbr  them  to  comply  with  the  insti- 
tution of  their  Creator  ?  Is  it  not  better  than  if  they  were  all  at 
borne,  without  congenial  employment,  pining  in  disappointed  hope, 
or  BoUtude  of  the  heart?     Married  and  gone  !    To  teach  in  other 
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homes  the  yirtues  they  have  learned  from  jon.  Percliance,  in 
newer  settlements,  to  diffuse  the  energy  of  right  habits,  and  the 
high  influence  of  pure  principles.  Gone!  to  learn  the  luxury  of 
life's  most  intense  affections,  and  wisely  to  train  their  own  young 
blossoms  for  time  and  for  eternity.     Praise  God  that  it  is  so. 

''  Some  are  deadJ*  They  have  gone  a  little  before.  They  have 
shown  you  the  way  through  that  gate  where  all  the  living  must 
pass.  Will  not  their  voice  of  welcome  be  sweet  in  the  skies  ? 
Dream  ye  not  sometimes  that  ye  hear  the  echo  of  their  harp- 
strings?  Is  not  your  eternal  home  brought  nearer  and  made 
dearer  by  them?     Then  praise  God. 

PaH  Meridian^ 


ALEXANDER  H.  EVERETT,  1791—1847. 

Alixaitder  Hill  Evbrbtt,  son  of  ReT.  Olirer  Ererett,  of  Dorehester,  BCmss»- 
ohiuetto,  wu  born  in  Boston,  March  19,  1790,  and  graduated  with  veiy  dii- 
tinguished  reputation  at  Harvard  Univeni^,  in  1806.  After  leaving  college^  he 
was  an  usher  in  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and  then  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
law.  In  1S09,  he  accompanied  John  Quincy  Adams,  as  secretary  of  legation,  to 
6L  Petersburg ;  and  after  that  his  life  was  more  devoted  to  diplomatic  porsuita 
than  to  the  legal  profession. 

In  1815,  he  again  went  to  Europe  as  secretary  of  legation  at  the  court  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  returned  home  in  1817.  In  1818  he  embarked 
again  for  Holland,  having  been  appointed  charg6  d'affaires;  and  in  1825  be 
accepted  the  position  of  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  whore  he  remained 
till  1829.  A^ew  months  after  his  return  to  the  United  States  fVom  Madrid,  Mr. 
Everett  became  the  editor  and  principal  proprietor  of  the  "  North  American 
Review."  He  had  long  been  a  leading  contributor  to  this  journal,  and  under  his 
charge  it  was  materially  improved.  About  the  year  1832,  he  engaged  actively  in 
politics,  and,  in  1845,  was  appointed  commissioner  to  China;  but,  in  conaeqnene* 
of  ill  health,  he  proceeded  no  farther  than  Rio  Janeiro,  whence  he  retained  to  tiie 
United  States.  After  an  interval  of  several  months,  he  again  sailed  fbr  Canton, 
but  had  hardly  become  settled  in  his  new  residence,  when  his  mortal  eaner  was 
terminated,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1847. 

Mr.  Everett  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  literary  men  of  our  oonntiy ;  proil* 
dent  in  the  languages  and  literature  of  modem  Europe,  in  philosophy,  in  d^o- 
maoy,  the  law  of  nations,  and  all  the  learning  requisite  for  a  statesman;  and  ia 
his  death  onr  country  incurred  the  loss  of  one  who  had  served  her  ably  and 
faithfully  abroad,  and  had  oontributed  essentially  to  elevate,  among  Buropeaii 
sdiolars,  the  character  of  American  literature. 

Besides  his  numerous  eontributions  to  periodicals,  Mr.  Everett's  principal 
published  works  are,  Europe, — a  treatise  on  the  politioal  condition  of  Europe  in 
1821,  published  in  1822;  Amertco, — a  similar  treatise  on  our  country,  published 
in  1825  i  and  New  Idean  an  Population,  suggested  by,  and  a  reply  to.  Malthas  and 
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his  flchool,  pablbbed  to  1827.  Two  Tolamei  of  his  Critical  and  MitcdUmeoma 
Emtga  had  been  {mUuhed  before  bit  death*  and  ha  was,  at  tha  tiaM  of  that 
enaty  pcepariDg  for  a  eontiniiation  of  the  seriea.* 

ENGLAND. 

Whateyer  may  be  the  extent  of  the  distress  in  En^lftnd,  or  the 
difficulty  of  finding  any  remedies  for  it  which  shall  be  at  once 
practicable  and  sufficient,  it  is  certain  that  the  symptoms  of  de- 
cline have  not  yet  displayed  themselves  on  the  surnu;e ;  and  no 
ooantrj  in  Enrope,  at  the  present  day,  probably  none  that  ever 
fl^mrislied  at  any  preceding  period  of  ancient  or  of  modem  times, 
ever  exhibited  so  strongly  the  outward  marks  of  general  industry, 
wealth,  and  prosperity.  The  misery  that  exists,  whatever  it  may 
be,  retires  from  public  view ;  and  the  trayeller  sees  no  traces  of  it 
exeept  in  the  beggars, — ^which  are  not  more  nmnerons  than  they 
are  on  the  Continent, — ^in  the  conrts  of  justice,  and  in  the  news- 
papere.  On  the  contrary,  the  impressions  he  receives  from  the 
objects  that  meet  his  yiew  are  almost  uniformly  agreeable.  He 
»  pleased  with  the  great  attention  paid  to  his  personal  aocommo- 
<ittion  as  a  trayeller,  with  the  excellent  roads,  and  the  conye- 
nienoes  of  the  public  carriages  and  inns.  The  country  every- 
where  exhibits  the  appearance  of  high  cultivation,  or  else  of  wild 
ind  picturesque  beau^ ;  and  even  the  unimproved  lands  are  dis- 
posed with  taste  and  skill,  so  as  to  embellish  the  landscape  very 
bighly,  if  they  do  not  contribute  as  they  might  to  the  substantial 
comfort  of  the  people.  From  every  eminence,  extensive  parks 
tad  grounds,  spreading  far  and  wide  over  hill  and  vale,  inter- 
Bpersed  with  d&rk  woods  and  variegated  with  bright  waters,  un- 
coil themselves  before  the  eye,  like  enchanted  gardens.  And 
while  the  elegant  constructions  of  the  modern  proprietors  fill  the 
nund  with  iooages  of  ease  and  luxury,  the  mouldering  ruins  that 
remain  of  former  ages,  of  the  castles  and  churches  of  their  feudal 
aoeestoTS,  increase  the  interest  of  the  picture  by  contrast,  and 
s^^sociate  with  it  poetical  and  affecting  recollections  of  other  times 
aad  manners.  Every  village  seems  to  be  the  chosen  residence  of 
lodnstiy,  and  her  handmaids,  Neatness  and  Comfort ;  and,  in  the 
TarioQs  parts  of  the  island,  her  operations  present  themselves 
QQder  the  most  amusing  and  agreeable  variety  of  forms.  Some- 
times her  votaries  are  mounting  to  the  skies  in  manufactories  of 
innamerable  stories  in  height,  and  sometimes  diving  in  mines  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  dragging  up  drowned  treasures  from 


'  Read  an  excellent  biographical  aketch  of  Mr.  Ev^erett  in  the  tenth  volume 
of  the  **  Democratic  Reriew/'  and  an  article  on  hiB  Essaya  in  the  eighteenth 
vMwBc  of  the  Mm« 
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the  bottom  of  the  sea.  At  one  time  the  ornamented  grounds  of  a 
\7ealthy  proprietor  seem  to  realize  the  fabled  Elysium;  and  again, 
as  you  pass  in  the  evening  through  some  village  engaged  in  the 
iron  manufacture,  where  a  thousand  forges  are  feeding  at  once 
their  dark-red  fires,  and  clouding  the  air  with  their  yolomes  of 
smoke,  you  might  think  yourself  for  a  moment,  a  little  too  near 
some  drearier  residence. 


CLAIMS  OF  LITERATURE   UPON  AMERICA. 

Independence  and  liberty — ^the  great  political  objects  of  all  com- 
munities— ^have  been  secured  to  us  by  our  glorious  ancestors.  In 
these  respects,  we  are  only  required  to  preserve  and  transmit 
unimpaired  to  our  posterity  the  inheritance  which  our  fathers 
bequeathed  to  us.  To  the  present  and  to  the  following  genera- 
tions is  left  the  easier  task  of  enriching,  with  arts  and  letters,  the 
proud  fabric  of  our  national  glory.  Our  Sparta  is  indeed  a  noble 
one.    Let  us  then  do  our  best  for  it. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  understood  to  intimate  that  the  pur- 
suits of  literature  or  the  finer  arts  of  life  have  been,  at  any  period 
of  our  history,  foreign  to  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
founders  of  the  colonies,  the  Winthrops,  the  Smiths,  the  Baleighs, 
the  Penns,  the  Oglethorpes,  were  among  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  and  elegant  writers,  as  well  as  the  loftiest  and  purest 
spirits,  of  their  time.  Their  successors  have  constantly  sustained, 
in  this  respect,  the  high  standard  established  by  the  founders. 
Education  and  religion — ^the  two  great  cares  of  intellectual  and 
civilized  men — were  always  with  them  the  foremost  objects  of 
attention.  The  principal  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  were  per- 
sons of  high  literary  cultivation  :  their  public  documents  were 
declared,  by  Lord  Chatham,  to  be  equal  to  the  finest  specimens 
of  Greek  and  Roman  wisdom.  In  every  generation,  our  country 
has  contributed  its  full  proportion  of  eminent  writers. 

In  this  respect,  then,  our  fathers  did  their  part ;  our  friends  of 
the  present  generation  are  doing  theirs,  and  doing  it  well.  But 
thus  far  the  relative  position  of  England  and  the  United  States 
has  been  such  that  our  proportional  contribution  to  the  common 
literature  was  naturally  a  small  one.  England,  by  her  great  supe- 
riority in  wealth  and  population,  was,  of  course,  Uie  head-quarters 
of  science  and  learning.  All  this  is  rapidly  changing.  You  are 
already  touching  the  point  when  your  wealth  and  population  will 
equal  those  of  England.  The  superior  rapidity  of  your  progress 
will,  at  no  distant  period,  give  you  the  ascendency.  It  will  then 
belong  to  your  position  to  take  the  lead  in  arts  and  letters,  as  in 
policy,  and  to  give  the  tone  to  the  literature  of  the  language.  I^et 
it  be  your  care  and  study  not  to  show  yourselves  unequal  to  this 
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high  caOing, — to  Tindicate  the  honor  of  the  New  World  in  this 
geDeroofl  and  friendly  competition  with  the  Old.  Ton  will  per- 
haps be  told  that  literary  pursuits  will  disqualify  you  for  the 
aethre  business  of  life.  Heed  not  the  idle  assertion.  Beject  it  as 
1  mere  imagination,  inconsistent  with  principle,  unsupported  by 
experience.  Point  out,  to  those  who  make  it,  the  illustrious  cha- 
raeten  who  hare  reaped  in  erery  age  the  highest  honors  of  stu- 
dious and  aetiye  exertion.  Show  them  Demosthenes,  forging  by  the 
ii^'ht  flf  Uie  midnight  lamp  those  thunderbolts  of  eloquence  which 

**  Shook  the  arsenal  and  ftilmined  over  Greece,-^ 
To  Macedon  and  Artazerxes'  throne." 

Ask  them  if  Cicero  would  have  heen  hiuled  with  rapture  as  the 
lather  of  his  country,  if  he  had  not  been  its  pride  and  pattern  in 
philosophy  and  letters.  Inquire  whether  Caesar,  or  Frederick,  or 
Bonaparte,  or  Wellington,  or  Washington,  fought  the  worse  be- 
csjise  they  knew 'bow  to  write  their  own  commentaries.  Kemind 
them  of  Franklin,  tearing  at  the  same  time  the  lightning  from 
heaTen  and  the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  the  oppressor.  Do  they 
Baj  to  you  that  study  will  lead  you  to  skepticism  f  Becall  to  their 
memory  the  venerable  names  of  Bacon,  Milton,  Newton,  and 
Locke.  Would  they  persuade  you  that  devotion  to  learning  will 
withdraw  your  steps  ^m  the  paths  of  pleasure  ?  Tell  them  they 
are  mistaken.  Tell  them  that  the  only  true  pleasures  are  thotie 
which  result  from  the  diligent  exercise  of  all  the  faculties  of  body, 
and  mind,  and  heart,  in  pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  noble  means. 
Bepeat  to  them  the  ancient  apologue  of  the  youthful  Hercules,  in 
the  pride  of  strength  and  beauty,  giving  up  his  generous  soul  to 
the  worship  of  virtue.  Tell  them  your  choice  is  also  made.  Tell 
them,  with  the  illustrious  Roman  orator,  you  would  rather  be  in 
the  wrong  with  Plato  than  in  the  right  with  Epicurus.  Tell 
them  that  a  mother  in  Sparta  would  have  rather  seen  her  sou 
hrought  home  from  battle  a  corpse  upon  his  shield,  than  dis- 
honored by  its  loss.  Tell  them  that  your  mother  is  America, 
joar  battle  the  war&re  of  life,  your  shield  the  breastplate  of 
religion. 

Tbongfa  Mr.  ETerett  ii  most  known  by  hia  vigorou  and  classic  prose,  yet  he 
paMtihed  a  rolnme  of  original  and  translated  Poenu,  in  1845,  which  are  a  credit 
^  <w  literatara.    From  thew  I  select  the  following  spirited  lines  :— 

TkE  TOUNQ  AMEBIOAir. 

Scion  of  a  mighty  stock !  Graft  and  subtle  treachery, 

Hands  of  iron, — ^hearts  of  oak, —  Gallant  youth  1  are  not  for  thee ; 

Follow  with  anilinohing  tread  Follow  thou  in  word  and  deeds 

Where  the  notile  fiathers  led.  Where  the  Qod  within  thee  leads. 
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Honesty  with  steady  eye. 
Truth  and  pure  simplicity, 
Love  that  gently  winneth  hearts, 
These  shall  be  thy  only  arts. 

Prudent  in  the  council  train, 
Dauntless  on  the  battle  plain, 
Ready  at  thy  country's  need 
For  her  glorious  cause  to  bleed. 

Where  the  dews  of  night  distil 
Upon  Vernon's  holy  hill ; 
Where  aboye  it,  gleaming  fiir, 
Freedom  lights  her  guiding  star, — 

Thither  turn  the  steady  eye. 
Flashing  with  a  purpose  high ; 
Thither  with  devotion  meet 
Often  turn  the  pilgrim  feet. 


Let  thy  noble  motto  be 
God, — the  Country, — Liberty  ! 
Planted  on  Religion's  rock, 
Thou  shalt  stand  in  every  shock. 

Laugh  at  danger  far  or  near ; 
Spurn  at  baseness,  spurn  at  fe*r ; 
Still,  with  persevering  might. 
Speak  the  truth  and  do  the  right. 

So  shall  peace,  a  charming  gneat, 
Dovelike  in  thy  bosom  rest ; 
So  shall  honor's  steady  blaze 
Beam  upon  thy  closing  days. 

Happy  if  celestial  favor 
Smile  upon  the  high  endeavor; 
Happy  if  it  be  thy  call 
Li  the  holy  cause  to  falL 


GEORGE  TICKNOR. 

Gborob  Tickkor  was  bom  in  Boston,  Maasachnsetts,  August  1,  1791,  and 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1807.  After  devoting  three  years  to  ancient 
classics  and  general  literature,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  1813 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Bui  hia  literary  tastes  proved  too  strong  for  bis  profes- 
sional, and  in  1815  he  embarked  for  Europe,  where,  in  many  of  her  capitals, 
and  in  Gottingen  University,  he  spent  five  years  in  studying  the  languages  and 
literature  of  Europe,  and  returned  in  1820,  to  enter  upon  the  Professorship  of 
Modem  Languages  and  Literature  in  Harvard  University,  to  which  daring  his 
absenoe  he  bad  been  appointed.  The  courses  of  lectures  which  he  delivered,  year 
after  year,  upon  French  and  Spanish  literature ;  upon  eminent  Boropeans,  as 
Dante  and  Goethe ;  on  the  English  poets,  and  other  kindred  topics,  excited  the 
deepest  interest,  and  were  pronounced  by  the  most  competent  judges  to  be  of 
tho  very  highest  order,  not  only  from  the  beauty  and  richness  of  their  style,  b«t 
from  their  stores  of  learning,  and  the  fund  of  valuable  information  they  conveyed. 
Indeed,  the  enthusiasm  they  enkindled  among  the  students  of  Harvard,  formed 
quite  an  era  in  the  history  of  that  venerable  seat  of  learning. 

After  laboring  fifteen  years.  Professor  Tioknor  resigned  his  professorship,  and, 
with  his  family,  paid  another  visit  to  Europe.  In  1840,  after  his  retnm  home,  he 
entered  actively  upon  the  composition  of  his  great  work,  The  Htatmy  of  JS^tamiA 
Literature,  which  in  1849  made  its  appearance,  in  three  octavo  rolnmes,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England.'  It  at  onoe  arrested  the  attention  of  scholars  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  received  the  highest  encomiums  from  the  principal 
Journals  of  England  and  the  Continent.     It  has  been  translated  into  the  Spanbh 


I  In  the  **  Christian  Ejcaminer"  for  January,  1850,  will  be  found  a  most  genial 
and  scholarly  review  of  Mr.  Ticknor's  great  work,  by  George  S.  Hillard. 
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and  6«nDaB  IsngnageSy  which  fact  of  itwlf  attests  the  worth  of  a  work  on  whioh 
the  aaal  of  an  erer-diiring  fame  is  already  set. 

Bsskles  his  gnal  work,  Mr.  Ticknor  has  given  as  The  BematM  of  Nathcmiel 
Affldtm  HiKOtit,  with  a  Mtaunr  of  ku  Life,  and  has  contributed  valuable  articles 
to  the  ''North  American  BcTiew/'  one  of  which — the  Life  of  Lafayette — has 
passed  throngh  several  editions.  He  has  also  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  cause 
of  edoeation,  and  his  noble  library  (perhaps  the  most  valuable  private  collection 
in  the  oonntzy)  has  always  been  open  to  the  scholar  in  search  of  any  thing 
which  its  treasures  could  impart 


PON   QUIXOTE. 

At  the  very  beginDing  of  his  great  work,  Cervantes  announces 
it  to  be  his  sole  purpose  to  break  down  the  vogue  and  authority 
of  books  of  chivalry,  and  at  the  end  of  the  whole,  he  declares 
anew,  in  bis  own  person,  that  '^  he  had  no  other  desire  than  to 
render  abhorred  of  men  the  false  and  absurd  stories  contained  in 
books  of  chivalry  ;*'  exulting  in  his  success,  as  an  achievement  of 
no  small  moment.  And  such,  in  fact,  it  was ;  for  we  have  abundant 
proof  that  the  fitnaticism  for  these  romances  was  so  great  in  Spain, 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  as  to  have  become  matter  of  alann  to 
the  more  judicious.  At  last  ihey  were  deemed  so  noxious,  that,  in 
1553,  they  were  prohibited  by  law  from  being  printed  or  sold  in 
the  American  colonies,  and  in  1555  the  same  prohibition,  and 
even  the  burning  of  all  copies  of  them  extant  in  Spain  itself,  was 
earnestly  asked  for  by  the  Cortes.  The  evil,  in  fact,  had  become 
formidable,  and  the  wise  began  to  see  it. 

To  destroy  a  passion  that  had  struck  its  roots  so  deeply  in  the 
characteT  of  all  classes  of  men,  to  break  up  the  only  reading 
which  at  that  time  could  be  considered  widely  popular  and 
fiehioDable,  was  certainly  a  bold  undertaking,  and  one  that  marks 
any  thing  rather  than  a  scornful  or  broken  spirit,  or  a  want  of  faith 
in  what  is  most  to  be  valued  in  our  common  nature.  The  great 
wonder  is,  that  Cervantes  succeeded.  But  that  he  did  there  is 
no  question.  No  book  of  chivalry  was  written  after  the  appear- 
ance of  Don  Quixote  in  1605 ;  and  from  the  same  date,  even 
those  already  enjoying  the  greatest  favor  ceased,  with  one  or  two 
unimportant  exceptions,  to  be  reprinted ;  so  that,  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  they  have  been  constantly  disappearing,  until  they 
are  now  among  the  rarest  of  literary  curiosities ; — a  solitary  in- 
stance of  the  power  of  genius  to  destroy,  by  a  single  well-timed 
blow,  an  entire  department,  and  that,  too^  a  flourishing  and 
fitvored  one,  in  the  literature  of  a  great  and  proud  nation. 

The  general  plan  Cervantes  adopted  to  accomplish  this  object, 
without,  perhaps,  foreseeing  its  whole  oour»o,  and  still  less  all  its 
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results,  was  simple  as  well  as  original.  In  1605,  lie  pnblislied 
the  First  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  in  whioh  a  oonntry  gentleman  of 
La  Mancha — ^foU  of  genuine  Castilian  honor  and  enthusiaam, 
gentle  and  dignified  in  his  character,  trusted  bj  his  friends,  and 
loved  by  his  dependants — ^is  represented  as  so  completely  crazed 
by  long  reading  the  most  femous  books  of  chivalry,  that  he 
believes  them  to  be  true,  and  feels  himself  called  on  to  become 
the  impossible  knight-errant  they  describe, — nay,  actually  goes 
forth  into  the  world  to  defend  the  oppressed  and  avenge  the 
injured,  like  the  heroes  of  his  romances. 

To  complete  his  chivalrous  equipment, — ^which  he  had  begun 
by  fitting  up  for  himself  a  suit  or  armor  strange  to  his  century, — 
he  took  an  esquire  out  of  his  neighborhood ;  a  middle-aged  pea- 
sant, ignorant  and  credulous  to  excess,  but  of  great  good-nature ; 
a  glutton  and  a  liar;  selfish  and  gross,  yet  attached  to  his  master; 
shrewd  enough  occasionally  to  see  the  folly  of  their  posiUon,  but 
always  amusing,  and  sometimes  mischievous,  in  his  interpretations 
of  it.  These  two  sally  forth  from  their  native  village  in  search 
of  adventures,  of  which  the  excited  imagination  of  the  knight, 
turning  windmills  into  giants,  solitary  inns  into  castles,  and 
galley-slaves  into  oppress^  gentleoien,  finds  abundance  wherever 
he  goes ;  while  the  esquire  translates  them  all  into  the  plain  prose 
of  truth  with  an  admirable  simplicity,  quite  unoonscioua  of  its 
own  humor,  and  rendered  the  more  striking  by  its  contrast  with 
the  lofty  and  courteous  dignity  and  magnificent  illusions  of  the 
superior  personage.  There  could,  of  course,  be  but  one  eoa- 
sistent  termination  of  adventures  like  these.  The  knight  and  his 
esquire  suffer  a  series  of  ridiculous  discomfitures,  and  are  at  last 
brought  home,  like  madmen,  to  their  native  village,  where  Cer- 
vantes leaves  them,  with  an  intimation  that  the  story  of  their 
adventures  is  by  no  means  ended. 

The  latter  hidf  of  Don  Quixote  is  a  contradiction  of  the  proverb 
Cervantes  cites  in  it, — that  second  parts  were  never  yet  good 
for  much.  It  is,  in  fact,  better  than  the  first.  It  showa  more 
freedom  and  vigor ;  and,  if  the  caricature  is  sometimes  puahed  to 
the  very  verge  of  what  is  permitted,  the  invention,  the  style  of 
thought,  and,  indeed,  the  materials  throughout,  are  richer,  and 
the  finish  is  more  exact. 

But  throughout  both  parts  Cervantes  shows  the  impulscB  and 
instincts  of  an  original  power  with  most  distinctness  in  his  de* 
velopment  of  the  characters  of  Don  Quixote  and  Saneho ;  cha- 
racters in  whose  contrast  and  opposition  is  hidden  the  fall  spirit 
of  his  peculiar  humor,  and  no  small  part  of  what  is  moist  charac- 
teristic of  the  entire  fiction.  They  are  his  prominent  pen^nagea. 
He  delights,  therefore,  to  have  them  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
front  of  his  scene.     They  grow  visibly  upon   his  favor  as  he 
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adnoeesy  and  the  fondness  of  his  liking  for  them  makes  him  eon- 
stantlj  produce  them  in  lights  and  relations  as  little  foreseen  hy 
linuelf  as  they  are  hy  his  readers.  The  knight,  who  seems  to 
lure  been  originally  intended  for  a  parody  of  the  Amadis,  becomes 
gradually  a  detached,  separate,  and  wholly  independent  personage, 
into  whom  is  infused  so  much  of  a  generous  and  elevated  nature, 
fofih  gentlenets  and  delicacy,  such  a  pure  sense  of  honor,  and  such 
a  wana  love  for  whaterer  is  noble  and  good,  that  we  feel  almost 
Uie  same  attaehment  to  him  that  the  barber  and  the  curate  did, 
tad  are  almost  as  ready  as  his  family  was  to  mourn  over  his  death. 

The  case  of  Sancho  is  again  very  similar,  and  perhaps  in  some 
respects  stronger.  At  first,  he  is  introduced  as  the  opposite  of 
I>OD  Quixote,  and  used  merely  to  bring  out  his  master's  pecu- 
liarities in  a  more  striking  relief.  It  is  not  until  we  have  gone 
through  nearly  half  of  the  First  Part  that  he  utten  one  of  those 
proverbs  which  form  afterwards  the  staple  of  his  conversation  and 
hamor;  and  it  is  not  until  the  opening  of  the  Second  Part,  and, 
imieed,  not  till  he  comes  forth,  in  all  his  mingled  shrewdness  and 
credolity,  as  governor  of  Barataria,  that  'his  character  is  quite 
developed  and  completed  to  the  full  measure  of  its  grotesque  yet 
eoogruous  proportions. 

Cervantes,  in  truth,  came  at  last  to  love  these  creations  of  his 
mAnrellous  power  aB  if  ttiey  were  real,  familiar  personages,  and  to 
speak  of  them  and  treat  them  with  an  earnestness  and  interest 
that  tend  much  to  the  illusion  of  his  readers.  Both  Don  Quixote 
ud  Sancho  are  thus  brought  before  us,  like  such  living  realities, 
tliat  at  this  naoment  the  figures  of  the  erased,  gaunt,  dignified 
knight,  and  of  his  round,  selfish,  and  most  amusing  esquire,  dwell 
bodied  forth  in  the  imaginations  of  more,  among  all  conditions  of 
men  throughout  Christendom,  than  any  other  of  the  creations  of 
hunan  talent.  The  greatest  of  the  great  poets— ^Horner,  Dante, 
8hakspeare,  Milton — have  no  doubt  risen  to  loftier  heights,  and 
placed  themselves  in  more  imposing  relations  with  the  noblest 
attributes  of  our  nature;  but  Cervantes — always  writing  under 
the  unchecked  impulse  of  his  own  genius,  and  instinctively  con- 
eentiating  in  his  fiction  whatever  was  peculiar  to  the  character  of 
hb  nation — has  shown  himself  of  kindred  to  all  times  and  all 
lands ;  to  the  humblest  degrees  of  cultivation  as  well  as  to  the 
highest ;  and  has  thus,  beyond  all  other  writers,  received  in  re- 
torn  a  tribute  of  sympathy  and  admiration  from  the  universal 
Bpirit  of  humanity  for  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of 
modem  genius.  But  though  this  may  be  enough  to  fill  the  mea- 
lare  of  human  fame  and  glory,  it  is  not  all  to  which  Cervantes  is 
entitled ;  for,  if  we  would  do  him  the  justice  that  would  have 
been  dearest  to  his  own  spirit,  and  even  if  we  would  ourselves 
folly  comprehend  and  enjoy  the  whole  of  his  Don  Quixote,  we 
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should,  afl  we  read  it,  bear  in  mind  that  ihis  delightful  romance 
was  not  the  result  of  a  youthful  exuberance  of  feeling,  and  a 
happy  external  condition,  nor  composed  in  his  best  years,  when 
the  spirits  of  its  author  were  light  and  his  hopes  high ;  bat  that 
— with  all  its  unquenchable  and  irresistible  humor,  with  its  bright 
views  of  the  world,  and  his  cheerful  trust  in  goodness  and  virtue 
— ^it  was  written  in  his  old  age,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  life  nearly 
every  step  of  which  had  been  marked  with  disappointed  expecta- 
tions, disheartening  struggles,  and  sore  calamities ;  that  he  began 
it  in  a  prison,  and  that  it  was  finished  when  he  felt  the  hand  of 
death  pressing  heavy  and  cold  upon  his  heart.  If  this  be  remem- 
bered as  we  read,  we  may  feel,  as  we  ought  to  feel,  what  admira- 
tion and  reverence  are  due,  not  only  to  the  living  power  of  Don 
Quixote,  but  to  the  character  and  genius  of  Cervantes;  if  it  be 
forgotten  or  underrated,  we  shall  fail  in  regard  to  both. 


CHARLES  SPRAGUE. 


Tbis  finisbod  poet  and  graceful  prose-writer  was  bom  in  Boston  on  the  26th  of 
October,  1791.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  citj,  and  placed  at  an  eaiij  ago 
in  a  mercantile  house,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  engaged  in  bnsineas  oo  hii 
own  account  After  a  few  years,  he  was  elected  cashier  of  the  Qlobe  Bank,  in 
Boston,  which  office  he  still  holds. 

Mr.  Spragne  is  an  eminent  and  enoonraging  example  of  the  anion  of  Imiga 
business  capacity  and  exact  business  habits  with  a  lore  of  literature  and  signal 
success  in  its  pursuit  He  was  bom  a  poet,  and  no  forms  of  the  oonnting-hoasa 
or  of  the  bank  could  repress  his  native  genius.  He  early  published  a  series  of  pro- 
logues, which  attracted  much  attention,  and  in  1823  was  a  sucoessftal  competitor 
for  the  Prise  Ode  at  an  exhibition  in  Boston  in  honor  of  Bhakspeaie.'  On  the  4th 
of  July,  1825,  he  delivered  an  oration  before  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  which  is 
above  the  ordinary  productions  of  that  character.  In  1827,  he  deliwred  an 
admirable  Oration  be/ort  the  MaMaehutetU  Society  for  the  Suppremiom  of  Imtem- 
peranee;  and  in  1829,  a  poem  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard 
University,  entitled  Chtrioeity,  This  is  the  longest  of  his  poetioal  prodnetions,  and 
has  many  passages  of  signal  beauty.  In  1830,  he  pronounced  an  ode  at  the 
Centennial  Celebration  of  the  settlement  of  Boston,  which  has,  perhaps,  a  little 
more  finish  than  the  "Shakspeare  Ode ;"  but  it  displays  not  so  mueh  spirit,  vigor. 


'  With  the  exception  of  Oray's  "  Bard"  and  "  Progress  of  Poesy,"  and  two  or 
three  of  Collins's  odes,  I  think  this  ode  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  our 
language,  not  excepting  Dryden's  celebrated  "  Alexander's  Feast"  In  beaaty,  in 
vi;Cor,  in  happy  allusions  and  pertinent  illustrations,  it  is  quite  equal  to  Dry- 
dun's,  while  it  has  none  of  those  gross  associations  which  are  a  sad  blemish  in  its 
great  prototype. 
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Besidfli  these,  Mr.  Spimsni  kae  written  waamj  nailer  pieoee,  wUeh 
hevi  Mj  tteined  his  eftrlj  repntatioa.' 


BHAK8PSARS  ODS. 

God  of  the  glorious  Ljre ! 
Whose  notes  of  old  on  lofty  I^ndns  rang, 

Wbile  JoT«'t  exalting  choir 
Caught  the  gUd  echoes  and  responsiTe  sang, — 
Come !  hleas  the  serriee  and  the  shrine 
We  oonseeratc  to  ihee  and  thine. 

Fierce  from  the  frozen  north. 
When  HaTOC  led  his  legions  forth. 
O'er  Learning's  sunn/  groTes  the  dark  destroyers  BpretA : 
In  dust  the  sacred  statue  slept. 
Fair  Science  round  her  altars  wept. 
And  Wisdom  cowVd  his  head. 

At  length,  Olympian  lord  of  mom. 
The  raven  veU  of  night  was  torn. 

When,  through  golden  clouds  deecending. 
Then  didst  hold  thy  radiant  flight. 

O'er  Nature's  lovely  pageant  bending, 
Tin  Avon  roli'd,  all  sparlding,  to  thy  sight  1 

There,  on  its  bank,  beneath  the  mulberry's  shade, 
Wrapp'd  in  young  dreams,  a  wild-eyed  minstrel  stray*d. 
Lighting  there,  and  lingering  long. 
Thou  didst  teach  the  bard  his  song ; 

Thy  fingen  strung  his  sleeping  shell. 
And  round  his  brows  a  garland  curl'd ; 

On  his  lips  thy  spirit  fell. 
And  bade  him  wake  and  warm  the  worid. 

Then  Shakspeare  rose  I 
Across  the  trembling  strings 
His  daring  hand  he  flings, 
And  lo !  a  new  creation  glows ! 
There,  clustering  round,  submissiTe  to  his  will. 
Fate's  Tassal  train  his  high  commands  fulfiL — 

Madness,  with  his  frightful  scream. 
Vengeance,  leaning  on  his  lance. 
Avarice,  with  his  blade  and  beam. 
Hatred,  blasting  with  a  glance, 
Remorse  that  weeps,  and  Rage  that  roars. 
And  Jealousy  that  dotes,  but  dooms,  and  murders,  yet  adores. 
Mirth,  his  face  with  sunbeams  lit. 
Waking  laughter's  merry  swells 

'  "Cbarlee  Spnigae  wrote  for  me  hat  little  in  The  Taken;  yet  that  was  of  dia- 
nond  worth." — Goodriek'a  JUeoUectiant,  Read  artioles  on  hie  poetry  in  **  North 
AttericMi  Review,"  zix.  253,  xxxix.  318,  liL  533.  A  beaatifld  edition  of  his 
Pocas  and  Preas  Writiagi  has  been  published  by  Ticknor  k  Fields,  Boston. 

SO* 
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Arm  in  arm  with  flresh-eyed  Wit, 
That  wayes  his  tingling  laah,  wliile  FoUj  shakea  hia  bell. 

Despair,  that  haants  the  gargling  stream^ 
Kias'd  by  the  virgin  moon's  cold  beam. 
Where  some  lost  maid  wild  chaplets  wreathes. 
And,  swan-like,  there  her  own  dirge  breathes. 
Then,  broken-hearted,  sinks  to  rest. 
Beneath  the  bubbling  wave  that  shrouds  her  maniao  breast. 

Young  Love,  with  eye  of  tender  gloom, 
Now  drooping  o'er  the  hallow'd  tomb 

Where  his  plighted  Tiotims  lie, — 

Where  they  met,  but  met  to  die ; 
And  now,  when  crimson  buds  are  sleeping. 
Through  the  dewy  arbor  peeping. 
Where  Beauty's  child,  the  frowning  world  forgot. 
To  Youth's  devoted  tale  is  listening. 
Rapture  on  her  dark  lash  glistening. 
While  fairies  leaye  their  cowslip  cells  and  guard  the  happy  spot. 

Thus  rise  the  phantom  throng, 
Obedient  to  their  Master's  song, 

And  lead  in  willing  chains  the  wondering  sonl  along. 
For  other  worlds  war's  Great  One  sigh'd  in  rain, — 
O'er  other  worlds  see  Shakspeare  roTe  and  reign  I 
The  rapt  magician  of  his  own  wild  lay. 
Earth  and  her  tribes  his  mystic  wand  obey. 
Old  Ocean  trembles,  Thunder  cracks  the  skies. 
Air  teems  with  shapes,  and  tell-tale  spectres  rise ; 
Night's  paltering  hags  their  fearful  orgies  keep, 
And  faiUiless  Guilt  unseals  the  lip  of  Sleep ; 
Time  yields  his  trophies  up,  and  Death  restores 
The  moulder'd  victims  of  his  voiceless  shores. 
The  fireside  legend  and  the  faded  page. 
The  crime  that  cursed,  the  deed  that  bless'd  an  ag^. 
All,  all  come  forth, — ^the  good  to  charm  and  cheer. 
To  scourge  bold  Vice,  and  start  the  generous  tear ; 
With  pictured  Folly  gazing  fools  to  &ame. 

And  guide  young  Glory's  foot  along  the  path  of  fame. 

Lo !  hand  in  hand. 
Hell's  juggling  sisters  stand. 
To  greet  their  victim  from  the  fight ; 

Qroup'd  on  the  blasted  heath. 
They  tempt  him  to  the  work  of  death, 
Then  melt  in  air,  and  mock  his  wondering  sight. 

In  midnight's  hallow'd  hour 

Ho  seeks  the  fatal  tower. 
Where  the  lone  raven,  perch'd  on  high. 

Pours  to  the  sullen  gale 

Her  hoanse,  prophetic  wail, 
And  croaks  the  dreadful  moment  nigh. 
See,  by  the  phantom  dagger  led, 

Pale,  guilty  thing  I 
Slowly  he  steals,  with  silent  tread. 
And  grasps  his  coward  steel  to  smite  his  sleeping 
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Htfk!  'tis  the  ngnal  bell. 
Struck  bj  thftt  bold  and  unsez'd  one 
Wbo«e  nulk  is  gall,  whose  heart  is  stone ; 
His  ear  hath  caught  the  knell,-^ 
*TiB  done !  'tis  done ! 
Bdtold  him  from  the  chamber  rushing 
Where  his  dead  monarch's  blood  is  gushing  I 
Look  where  he  trembling  stands, 
Sad  gazing  there. 
Life's  smoking  crimson  on  his  hands. 
And  in  his  felon  heart  the  worm  of  wild  despair  I 

Hark  the  sceptred  traitor  slumbering ! 

There  flit  the  slaTOs  of  conscience  round. 
With  boding  tpngue  foul  murders  numbering ; 
Sleep's  iMden  portals  catch  the  sound. 
In  his  dAam  of  blood  for  mercy  quaking, 
At  his  own  dull  scream  behold  him  waking  I 
Soon  that  dream  to  fate  shall  turn: 
For  him  the  living  furies  bum ; 
For  him  the  Tulture  sits  on  yonder  misty  peak. 
And  chides  the  lagging  night,  and  whets  her  hungry  beak. 
Hark !  the  trumpet's  warning  breath 
Echoes  round  the  vale  of  death. 
Unhorsed,  unhelm'd,  disdaining  shield. 
The  panting  tyrant  scours  the  field. 
Tengeance  I  he  meets  thy  dooming  blade ! 
The  scourge  of  earth,  the  scorn  of  HeaTen, 
He  fails !  unwept  and  unforgiTen, 
And  an  his  guilty  glories  flade. 
Like  a  emsk'd  reptile  in  the  dust  he  lies. 
And  Hate's  last  lightning  quivers  from  his  ^et  I 


Behold  yon  crownlcss 
Yon  whito-loek'd,  weeping  sire,— 
Where  heaven's  unpillar'd  chambers  ring. 
And  burst  their  streams  of  flood  and  fire  t 
He  gave  them  all, — the  daughters  of  his  love ; 
That  recreant  pair !  they  drive  him  forth  to  rove. 
In  such  a  night  of  woe, 
The  cubless  regent  of  the  wood 
Forgets  to  bathe  her  fangs  in  blood. 
And  caverns  with  her  foe ! 
Tet  one  was  ever  kind ; 
Why  lingers  she  behind  ? 
0  ]nty ! — ^view  him  by  her  dead  form  kneeling. 
Even  in  wild  frenzy  holy  nature  feeling. 
His  aching  eyeballs  strain 

To  see  those  cnrtain'd  orbs  unfold. 
That  beauteous  bosom  heave  again ; 

But  all  is  dark  and  cold. 
In  agony  the  father  shakes ; 
Griers  choking  note 
Swells  in  his  throat. 
Each  wither'd  heart-string  tugs  and  breaks  I 
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Round  her  pale  neck  hU  dying  arms  he  wreathes. 

And  on  her  marble  lips  his  last,  his  death-kiss  breathes. 

Down,  trembling  wing  I — shall  insect  weakness  keep 

The  sun-defying  eagle's  sweep  ? 

A  mortal  strike  celestial  strings, 
And  feebly  echo  what  a  seraph  sings  ? 

Who  now  shall  grace  the  glowing  throne 

Where,  all  unriYalVd,  all  alone, 
Bold  Shakspeare  sat,  and  look'd  creation  through. 
The  minstrel  monarch  of  the  worlds  he  drew  7 

That  throne  is  cold — that  lyre  in  death  unstrung 
On  whose  proud  note  delighted  Wonder  hung. 
Tet  old  ObliTion,  as  in  wrath  he  sweeps. 
One  spot  shall  spare, — the  grave  where  Shak^Mare  vieeps. 
Rulers  and  ruled  in  common  gloom  may  lie. 
But  Nature's  laureate  bards  shall  never  die. 
Art's  chisell'd  boast  and  Glory's  trophied  shore 
Must  liye  in  numbers,  or  can  live  no  more. 
While  sculptured  Jove  some  nameless  waste  may  claim. 
Still  rolls  the  (Hympic  car  in  Pindar's  fame ; 
Troy's  doubtful  walls  in  ashes  pass'd  away, 
Yet  frown  on  Qreece  in  Homer's  deathless  lay ; 
Rome,  slowly  sinking  in  her  crumbling  fanes, 
Stands  all  immortal  in  her  Maro*s  strains ; 
So,  too,  yon  giant  empress  of  the  isles, 
On  whose  broad  sway  the  sun  foreyer  smiles. 
To  Time's  unsparing  rage  one  day  must  bend. 
And  all  her  triumphs  in  her  Shakspeare  end  I 

0  Thou !  to  whose  ereatire  power 

We  dedicate  the  festal  hour, 
While  Qmot  and  Goodneos  roiund  the  altar  stand. 
Learning's  anointed  train,  and  Beauty's  rose-lipp'd  band^ 
Realms  yet  unborn,  in  accents  now  unknown. 
Thy  song  shall  learn,  sad  blees  it  for  their  own. 

Deep  in  the  West  as  Independence  roTOS, 
His  banners  planting  round  the  land  he  lores^ 
Where  Nature  sleeps  in  Eden's  infant  grace. 
In  Time's  full  hour  shall  spring  a  glorious  race. 
Thy  name,  thy  verse,  thy  language,  shall  they  baar^ 
And  deck  for  thee  the  vaulted  temple  there. 
Our  Roman-hearted  fathers  broke 
Thy  parent  empire's  galling  yoke ; 
But  thou,  harmonious  master  of  Uie  mind. 
Around  their  sons  a  gentler  chain  shalt  bind ; 
Once  more  in  thee  shall  Albion's  sceptre  wave. 
And  what  her  Monarch  lost  her  Monarch-Bard  shall  save. 


THE  BROTHERS. 

Wi  AKK  BUT  TWO — ^the  othert  sleep 
Through  Death's  untroubled  night; 

We  are  but  two— oh,  let  us  keep 
The  link  that  binds  us  bright  1 
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Heart  leftps  to  kcart — the  sacred  flood 

That  wanna  na  ia  the  same ; 
That  good  old  man — hia  honeat  blood 

Alike  we  fondlj  olaim. 

We  inr  one  mother's  anns  were  lock'd— 

Long  be  her  lore  repaid ; 
In  the  same  cradle  we  were  rook'd. 

Bound  the  same  hearth  we  play'd. 

Our  bojiah  sports  were  all  the  same, 

Each  little  joy  and  woe ; 
Let  manhood  keep  alire  the  flame. 

Lit  up  so  long  ago. 

Wi  Asx  BUT  TWO — ^be  that  the  band 

To  hold  us  till  we  die ; 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  let  us  stand. 

Till  side  by  side  we  lie. 


THE  VAMILT  MSXTINQ.^ 

We  are  all  here  1 

Father,  mother, 

Sister,  brother,  p 

AH  who  hold  each  other  dear.  i 

Each  chair  is  fiU'd — we*re  all  at  home;  , 

To-night  let  no  cold  stranger  come ; 
It  is  not  often  thus  around 
Our  old  familiar  hearth  we're  found. 
Bless,  then,  the  meeting  and  the  spot ; 
For  once  be  eyery  care  forgot ; 
Let  gentle  Peace  assert  her  power, 
And  kind  Affection  rule  the  hour ; 

We're  all— all  here. 

We're  not  all  here ! 
Some  are  away, — the  dead  ones  dear 
Who  throng'd  with  us  this  ancient  hearth, 

And  gare  the  hour  to  guiltless  mirth.  , 

Fate,,  with  a  stem,  relentless  hand, 
Look'd  in  and  thinn'd  our  little  band ; 
Some  like  a  night-flash  pass'd  away. 
And  some  sank,  lingering,  day  by  day : 
The  qiuet  grayeyard — some  lie  there : 
And  cruel  Ocean  has  his  share — 

We're  not  all  here. 

We  are  all  here ! 
£yen  they — the  dead — though  dead,  so  dear. 


'  TbtM  linee  were  written  on  occanf on  of  the  accidental  meeting  of  all  the 
icrririag  meaben  of  a  family,  the  father  and  mother  of  which,  one  eighty-two, 
Iheoliitr  eigh^  yean  old,  hare  lived  in  the  tame  house  fifty-thiee  years. 
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Fond  Memoiy,  to  ber  duty  trae. 
Brings  back  their  faded  forms  to  Tiew. 
How  lifelike,  throogli  the  mist  of  years. 
Each  well-remember'd  face  appears  I 
We  see  them  as  in  times  long  past ; 
From  each  to  each  kind  looks  are  cast ; 
We  hear  their  words,  their  smiles  behold. 
They're  round  us  as  they  were  of  old — 
We  are  all  here. 

We  are  all  here  I 

Father,  mother, 

Sister,  brother, 
Tou  that  I  love  with  love  so  dear. 
Thit  may  not  long  of  us  be  said : 
Soon  must  we  join  the  gathered  dead  ; 
And  by  the  hearth  we  now  sit  round 
Some  other  circle  will  be  found. 
Oh,  then,  that  wisdom  may  we  know 
Which  yields  a  life  of  peace  below  I 
So,  in  the  world  to  follow  this. 
May  each  repeat,  in  words  of  bliss, 

We're  all— aU  here! 


^  THE  WTNQED  W0B8HIPPEB8. 

I  ADnSBSSID  TO  TWO  SWALLOWS  THAT  rLEW  IHTO  CBADRCET^LACB  CHOBCN 

I  DURIKO  DimiB  8KBVICB. 

Gaji  guiltless  pair. 
What  seek  ye  from  the  fields  of  heaven  T 
Ye  hare  no  need  of  prayer, 
I*  Te  have  no  sins  to  be  forgiyen. 

Why  perch  ye  here, 
Where  mortals  to  their  Maker  bend  ? 

Can  your  pure  spirits  fear 
The  God  ye  never  could  offend  ? 

I  Te  never  knew 

The  erimes  for  which  we  come  to  weep: 
Penance  is  not  for  yon, 
f  Bless'd  wanderers  of  the  vpjMr  detp. 

To  you  'tis  given 
To  wake  sweet  Nature's  untaught  lays ; 

Beneath  the  arch  of  heaven 
To  ohirp  away  a  life  of  praise. 

Then  spread  each  wing. 
Far,  far  above,  o'er  lakes  and  landa^ 
And  join  the  choirs  that  sing 
^  In  yon  blue  dome  not  rear'd  with  hands. 

Or,  if  ye  stay. 
To  note  the  consecrated  hour. 

Teach  me  the  airy  way, 
And  let  me  try  your  envied  power. 
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Abore  the  crowd. 
On  opwartl  wings  could  I  but  Hy, 
I'd  bftthe  in  yon  bright  eloud. 
And  Mek  the  •tan  thai  gem  the  eky. 

'Twere  HeaTen  indeed 
Through  fields  of  trackless  light  to  soar. 

On  Nature's  charms  to  feed« 
And  Nature's  own  great  God  adore  t 


I   8EB  THSB  STTLL. 

I  roek*d  her  in  the  cndle, 
ind  Uid  h«r  In  Ui«t  tomb.    She  wm  the  ffnunffoL 
Whet  ftHMMe  rlrcie  hAth  not  felt  the  i-hiinn 
or  that  awect  tie 7    The  joangett  ntr'er  grow  ol4^ 
The  ftjod  endeenneote  of  tmr  eeilier  day* 
We  keep  aliTe  in  them,  and  wh«Q  thej  die 
Oor  joathfnl  Joje  we  bury  with  them. 

I  see  thee  Still; 
BcBMmbranee,  faithful  to  her  trusty 
CftUs  thee  in  beautj  from  the  dust ; 
Thou  comest  in  the  morning  light, 
Thou'rt  with  me  through  the  gloomy  night; 
In  dreams  I  meet  thee  as  of  old ; 
Then  thy  soft  arms  my  neck  enfold. 
And  thy  sweet  Toioe  is  in  my  ear : 
la  every  scene  to  memory  dear, 

J  see  thee  still. 

I  see  thee  still. 
In  erery  hallow'd  token  round ; 
This  little  ring  thy  finger  bound. 
This  lock  of  hair  thy  forehead  shaded. 
This  silken  chain  by  thee  was  braided. 
These  flowers,  all  withered  now,  like  thee. 
Sweet  SiSTBB,  thou  dif  at  cull  for  me ; 
This  book  was  thine ;  here  didst  thou  read  ; 
This  picture — ah  !  yes,  here  indeed 

I  see  thee  stiU. 

I  see  thee  still ; 
Here  was  thy  summer  noon's  retreat. 
Here  was  thy  fayorite  fireside  seat ; 
This  was  thy  chamber — ^here,  each  day, 
I  sat  and  watch'd  thy  sad  decay : 
Here,  on  this  bed,  thou  last  didst  lie ; 
Here,  on  this  pillow, — ^thou  didst  die. 
Dark  hour  I  once  more  its  woes  unfold: 
As  then  I  saw  thee,  pale  and  cold, 

I  see  thee  still. 

I  see  thee  still ; 
Thou  art  not  in  the  graTo  confined — 
Death  cannot  claim  the  immortal  Mind ; 
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Let  Earth  close  o*er  its  sacred  trast, 
But  Goodness  dies  not  in  the  dust; 
Thee,  O  my  Sistxb  I  'tis  not  thee 
Beneath  the  coffin's  lid  I  see ; 
Thou  to  a  fairer  land  art  gone ; 
There,  let  me  hope,  my  journey  done, 
To  see  thee  still ! 


JOHN  HOWARD  PAYNB,  1792—1852. 

John  Howard  Patnb  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  June  9, 1792.  He 
early  showed  great  poetical  taste,  together  with  a  strong  pusion  for  the  stage,  on 
which  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Park  Theatre  of  his  natire  city,  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  in  the  character  of  Young  NoxraL  After  thai,  for  some  yean, 
he  performed  in  our  chief  cities  with  great  success.  In  1813  he  went  to  Bnglaad, 
and  established  in  London  a  theatrioiJ  journal,  called  the  Opera-Oiam.  He  re- 
turned home  in  1834,  and  in  1851  was  appointed  Consul  at  Tunis,  where  he  died 
the  next  year,  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

Payne  wrote  a  number  of  dramas  and  other  poems ;  but  he  is  now  only  known 
by  the  favorite  idr  of  Home,  Stoeet  Home,  which  he  introduced,  when  in  London, 
into  an  opera  called  "Clari;  or,  The  Maid  of  Milan."  No  song  was  ever  more 
popular;  and  the  profits  arising  from  it  (which  went  to  the  manager  of  the 
theatre,  Charles  Kemble,  and  not  to  Payne)  are  said  to  hare  amounted  to  two 
thousand  guineas  in  two  years.  It  is  known  and  admired  whereTor  the  SngltRh 
language  is  spoken,  and  richly  deserves  a  place  here. 


HOME)   SWEET  HOME. 

'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home  I 
A  charm  firom  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there. 
Which,  seek  through  the  world,  is  ne*er  met  with  elaewhera. 

Home  I  home!  sweet  home  I 

There's  no  place  like  home  I 

An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzles  in  vain : 
Oh,  give  me  my  lowly  thatch'd  cottage  again ; 
The  birds  singing  gayly  that  came  at  my  call : 
Qive  me  these,  and  the  peace  of  mind,  dearer  than  alL 

Home  I  sweet,  sweet  home ! 

There's  no  place  like  home ! 
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8EBA  SMITH. 

SoA  SMim  WM  bom  in  Backfield,  Maine,  September  14, 1792,  and  graduated 
■»  Bowdoin  Colkge  in  1818,  the  llrtt  echolar  in  his  clan.  After  teaching  school 
s  fcw  yctn,  he  parduaed  one-half  of  the  "Eastern  Argus," — ^then  the  leading 
ptper  of  the  Stats,— edited  it  for  four  years,  and  then  sold  ont  his  interest  in  this 
piper  sad  established  the  <' Portland  Dafly  Oonrier,"  which  he  eondnctod  sac- 
ttmMlj  for  ssren  yaara.  It  owed  maeh  of  its  life  and  &me  to  the  original  LeUer§ 
tf  Utpt  Jmtk  Bowmimfft  which  probably  had  a  more  extensive  popularity  than 
M7  Mcias  of  papers  before  published  in  the  country.  The  object  of  these  Letten 
m  to  poftny  the  weaknesses,  or  follies,  or  fkults,  of  many  of  the  leading  men 
asd  flussurss  of  the  times,  and  the  work  was  done  with  great  skill  and  infinite 
kwor.  In  1839,  be  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  still  resides,  engaged  in 
liteniy  pmsaits.  Daring  the  last  twenty  years,  he  has  been  a  eontributor  to 
snay  of  tbe  leading  periodicals,  and  has  edited  diiferent  magasioes.  His  pub- 
Inhed  works  sce^ — Jfy  Thirty  Yean  ouio/th*  United  SUMiet  Smaie,  hjf  Major  Jack 
Oowungf  illustrated  by  numerous  characteristic  engravings ;  a  volume  of  humorous 
Moriei^  entitled  '  Wtqf  Down  EaH;  and  New  EUmenU  of  Ottmetn/,  A  volume  of 
^  poMu,  not  hitherto  published  in  a  collected  form,  is  now  in  preparation  for 
tb  presL    From  his  fiigitive  pieoes  I  seleet  the  following  touching  lines  :— 

THE  MOTHEB   IN   THE  SNOW-STORM.' 

The  cold  winds  swept  the  mountain's  height, 

And  pathless  was  the  dreary  wild. 
And  'mid  the  cheerless  hours  of  night 

A  mother  wsnder'd  with  her  child. 
As  through  the  drifting  snow  she  press'd. 
The  babe  was  sleeping  on  her  breast. 

And  colder  still  the  winds  did  blow. 

And  darker  hours  of  night  came  on, 
And  deeper  grew  the  drifts  of  snow ; 

Her  limbs  were  chill'd,  her  strength  was  gone. 
**0  God  I"  she  cried,  in  accents  wild, 
'*  If  I  must  perish,  save  my  child  I" 

She  atripp'd  her  mantle  from  her  breast. 

And  bared  her  bosom  to  the  storm, 
And  round  the  child  she  wrapp'd  the  vest. 

And  smiled  to  think  her  babe  was  warm. 
With  one  cold  kiss  one  tear  she  shed, 
And  sank  upon  a  snowy  bed. 

At  dawn  a  traveller  passed  by. 

And  saw  her  'neath  a  snowy  veil ; 
The  frost  of  death  was  in  her  eye, 

Her  cheek  was  cold,  and  hard,  and  pale, — 
He  moved  the  robe  from  off  the  child, 
The  babe  look'd  up  and  sweetly  smiled. 


'  Ssggested  by  a  real  ineident  that  oceurred  in  the  Green  Mountains,  Vernon^ 

31 
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HBNRY  WABE,  Jb.,  1793—1843. 

UmwBLY  Wabb,  Jr.|  the  son  of  the  Bey.  Heniy  Ware,  D.D.,  "Hollis  Pro- 
fessor of  DiTinity"  in  HaiTBrd  College,  was  bom  in  Hingham,  Maaeaebiisetta, 
April  21, 1793,  and  gradaated  at  Harvard  College  in  1812.  On  learing  eoll^ge. 
be  became  an  assistant  teaoher  in  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  dcToting  his  laiivie 
time  to  a  preparation  for  the  Christian  ministry,  the  pro&ssion  which  had  been 
bis  choice  from  his  veiy  yonth.  He  completed  his  theological  studies  in  1816, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  year  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  *'Seeoiid 
Chorch,"  in  Boston.  After  twelre  years  of  labor  in  that  sitaation,  ha  wsw  dim* 
missed  at  his  own  leqnest,  and  traTslled  in  Boiope  for  a  year,  for  tha  improvv- 
ment  of  his  health,  which  had  been  impaired  by  long-continaed  mental  applie*- 
tion.  On  his  return,  he  was  elected  "  Parkman  Professor  of  Pulpit  Sloqneaiea 
and  Pastoral  Theology"  in  Harvard  University,  which  chair  he  eontiBued  to  llll 
with  great  aooeptanoe  and  ability  tall  the  summer  of  1842,  when  hia  deellniii^ 
health  obliged  him  to  resign  it;  and  he  died  on  the  22d  of  September  of  the  naxt 
year. 

Dr.  Ware's  works,  edited  by  Bev.  Chandler  Bobins^  have  been  published  in  Boston, 
by  James  Munroe  A  Co.,  in  four  volumes.  They  consist  of  euays,  sermon^  eon« 
troversial  tracts  and  memoirs,  all  showing  a  mind  of  chaste,  Christian  aeholavw 
ship,  and  a  heart  full  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  and  alive  to  every  thin^ 
that  pertains  to  the  best  good  of  the  great  human  family.  They  also  contain 
selections  from  his  poetry ;  for  Dr.  Ware  had  the  true  poetic  spirit,  and  fully 
appreciated  the  poet's  elevated  and  elevating  mission,  as  is  beantifully  shown  in 
the  following  few  lines  on  the  connection  between 

SCIENCE  AND  POETBY. 

Science  and  Poetry^  recognising,  as  they  do,  the  order  and  the 
beauty  of  the  universe^  are  alike  nandmaids  of  devotion.  They 
have  been,  they  may  be,  drawn  away  from  her  altar,  but  in  their 
natural  characters  they  are  co-operators,  and,  like  twin-sisfccrs, 
they  walk  hand  in  hand.  Science  tracks  the  footprints  of  the 
great  creating  power;  poetry  unveils  the  smile  of  the  all-flus* 
taining  love.  Science  adores  as  a  subject;  poetry  worships  as  a 
child.  One  teaches  the  law,  and  the  other  binds  the  soul  to  it 
in  bands  of  beauty  and  love.  They  turn  the  universe  into  a 
temple,  earth  into  an  altar,  the  systems  into  fellow-worBhipperSy 
and  eternity  into  one  long  day  of  contemplation  and  praise. 

I 

CHOOSINO  A  PBOFESSION. 

In  answering  the  question,  ^'What  is  to  be  considered  a 
living  T^  men  immediately  separate  a  thousand  different  ways, 
according  to  their  previous  habits  of  life,  the  society  in  which 
they  have  lived,  their  notions  of  worldly  prosperity,  their  love  of 
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self-gntifieation,  tlieir  ambition,  and  the  nnmbciless  other  things 
which  go  to  make  a  man's  idea  of  happiness.  If  men  would 
cease  to  take  counsel  of  these — if  they  could  calmly  look  with 
the  eye  of  sober  reason  on  life  and  its  purposes,  on  the  earth  and 
its  means  of  gratification — ^it  would  be  less  difficult  to  decide  this 
matter,  and  Uiere  would  be  less  clashing  than  there  is  between 
this  first  obligation  to  make  a  worldly  prorision^  and  the  subse- 
quent obligations  of  a  higher  nature. 

He  who  accounts  it  necessary,  or  most  desirable,  to  become 
rich,  who  connects  his  ideas  of  happiness  and  honor  with  large 
poasGSsions  and  the  artificial  consideration  which  is  attached  to 
veaJth,  errs  in  his  first  purpose,  goes  astray  in  the  very  first  step, 
and  multiplies  the  hazards  of  disappointment  and  chagrin.  Yet 
perhaps  there  is  no  error  more  common — not  the  extravagant 
error  of  aiming  at  great  wealthy  as  the  object  for  which  to  live — 
but  the  error  of  so  setting  one's  desires  on  a  more  than  compe- 
tence; of  so  looking  with  contempt  on  the  prospect  of  a  merely 
comfortable  existence,  that  the  taste  for  simple  and  natural  plea- 
rare  is  lost,  and  the  higher  motives  of  virtue,  usefulness,  and 
truth  lose  their  comparative  estimation.  Hence  uneasy  desires, 
restless  discontent,  dissatisfaction,  repining  and  envy  at  the  more 
successful ;  hence,  in  a  word,  w retched iicm,  in  a  condition  where 
a  well-ordered  mind  could  be  full  of  gratitude.  In  a  commercial 
coDimanity,  like  that  in  which  we  live,  which  is  rushing  onward 
ID  a  tide  of  prosperity  that  astonishes  while  we  gaze,  and  infatu- 
ates the  mind  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  commotion — ^in  such 
a  community,  especially,  there  is  danger  that  the  judgment  be 
perverted,  that  the  humbler  but  useful  callings  become  dis- 
tasteful, and  multitudes  of  young  men,  to  the  peril  of  their  inno- 
eeoee,  at  the  risk  of  corruption  and  wretchedness,  press  into  the 
enmded  ranks  of  Mammon,  and  suffer  themselves  to  forget  there 
is  any  good  but  gold.  It  has  been  said  by  one  who  has  long 
watched  the  commercial  world  in  this  country,  that  only  one  in 
Beren  of  those  who  enter  this  walk  succeed  in  it ;  that  six  in  every 
Kven  fail — a  dreadful  proportion  of  blanks,  considering  the  quan- 
tity of  blasted  hopes  and  blighted  integrity,  of  broken  hearts  and 
ruined  characters,  which  it  involves.  And  yet  into  this  des- 
perate struggle  how  eagerly  are  our  young  men  rushing !  With 
BIX  chances  of  ruin  to  one  of  success,  how  many  are  leaving  the 
less  crowded,  the  more  certain,  the  more  quiet  avocations  of  pro- 
fearional  life,  for  which  their  higher  education  had  fitted  them — 
ud  in  which  competence,  with  cultivated  minds  and  useful  occu- 

Eiitions,  would  be  far  happier  in  the  long  run,  and  far  more 
ooorable,  than  Hhis  ambition  to  grow  rich  in  business — ^whilst 
letters  are  forgotten,  philosophy  is  deserted,  the  acquisitions  of 
intellect  are  thrown  away,  and  the  mind;  that  might  have  ilia- 
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mined  society  by  its  genius,  confines  its  noble  powers  to  the  pitifbl 
drudgery  of  barter^  and  the  miserable  cares  of  gain ! 


SEASONS  OF  PRATER. 

To  prayer!  to  prayer! — ^for  the  morning  breaks, 
And  earth  in  her  Maker's  smile  awakes. 
His  light  is  on  all,  below  and  above — 
The  light  of  gladness,  and  life,  and  Ioyo. 
Oh !  then,  on  the  breath  of  this  early  air. 
Send  upward  the  inoense  of  grateful  prayer. 

To  prayer ! — ^for  the  glorious  sun  is  gone. 
And  the  gathering  darkness  of  night  comes  on. 
Like  a  curtain  f^om  Qod's  kind  hand  it  flows, 
To  shade  the  couch  where  his  children  repose. 
Then  kneel,  while  the  watching  stars  are  bright. 
And  give  your  last  thoughts  to  the  Guardian  of  night. 

To  prayer ! — for  the  day  that  God  has  blest 
Comes  tranquilly  on  with  its  welcome  rest. 
It  speaks  of  creation's  early  bloom, 
It  speaks  of  the  Prince  who  burst  the  tomb. 
Then  summon  the  spirit's  exalted  powers. 
And  devote  to  Heaven  the  hallowed  hours. 

There  are  smiles  and  tears  in  the  mother's  eyes. 

For  her  new-bom  infant  beside  her  lies. 

Oh  I  hour  of  bliss !  when  the  heart  o'erflows 

liVith  rapture  a  mother  only  knows : 

Let  it  gush  forth  in  words  of  fervent  prayer ; 

Let  it  swell  up  to  Heaven  for  her  precious  care. 

There  are  smiles  and  tears  in  that  gathering  baml. 
Where  the  heart  is  pledged  with  the  trembling  hand: 
What  trying  thoughts  in  her  bosom  swell, 
As  the  bride  bids  parents  and  home  farewell ! 
Kneel  down  by  the  side  of  the  tearful  fair. 
And  strengthen  the  perilous  hour  with  prayer. 

Kneel  down  by  the  dying  sinner's  side. 
And  pray  for  his  soul,  through  Him  who  died. 
Large  drops  of  anguish  are  thick  on  his  brow : 
Oh !  what  are  earth  and  its  pleasures  now  ? 
And  what  shall  assuage  his  dark  despair 
But  the  penitent  cry  of  humble  prayer  ? 

Kneel  down  at  the  conch  of  departing  faith, 

And  hear  the  last  words  the  believer  saith. 

He  has  bidden  adieu  to  his  earthly  friends ; 

There  is  peace  in  his  eye,  that  upward  bends; 

There  is  peace  in  his  calm,  confiding  air ; 

For  his  last  thoughts  are  God's — ^his  last  words,  prayer. 

The  voice  of  prayer  at  the  sable  bier ! 
A  voice  to  sustain,  to  soothe,  and  to  cheer. 
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It  commends  the  spirit  to  God  who  gave ; 
It  lifla  the  thoughts  from  the  cold,  dark  graye ; 
It  points  to  the  glory  where  He  shall  reign 
Who  whispered,  "  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.** 

The  Toiee  of  prayer  in  the  world  of  bliss ! 
Bat  gladder,  purer  than  rose  from  this. 
The  ransom'd  shout  to  their  glorious  King, 
Where  no  sorrow  shades  the  soul  as  they  sing ; 
But  a  sinless  and  joyous  song  they  raise. 
And  their  Toiee  of  prayer  ia  eternal  praise. 

Awake 4  awake!  and  gird  up  thy  strength, 
To  join  that  holy  band  at  lensth. 
To  Him,  who  unceasing  love  displays. 
Whom  the  powers  of  nature  unceasingly  praise, 
To  Him  thy  heart  and  thy  hours  be  giren ; 
For  a  life  of  prayer  is  the  life  of  heaven. 


HENRY  C.  CAREY. 


Tns  prolific  and  able  writer  on  political  economy,  whose  praiie  Is  in  both 
hemisphares,  is  the  son  of  Hathew  Oarey,*  and  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1793. 
fiBceaeding  his  father  in  hii  extensive  pablishing  business  In  1821,  he  continued 
m  this  ponraity  so  eongenial  to  his  literary  tastes,  till  1838.  He  seemed  to 
inherit  a  strong  inclination  to  investigate  snbjeots  in  connection  with  political 
economy,  end  in  1838  gave  the  lesnlts  of  bis  qiecalatlons  in  an  JSttoy  on  CA« 
Jt9ie  of  Wofea,  which  in  1840  was  expanded  into  the  Lam  of  Wetdtk,  or  iVtii- 
riplet  ^  Political  Eeomomy,  3  vols,  octavo.  The  positions  of  this  work  at  once 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Snropean  p^'litical  economists,  and  from  many 
of  them  elicited  the  warmest  praise.  It  was  pablished  in  Italian  at  Turin,  and 
m  Swedish  at  UpsaL  In  1848  Mr.  Carey  published  The  PaH,  ike  Preeeni,  and 
Uu  Fuimref  the  design  of  which  is  to  explain  the  facts  of  history  by  the  aid  of  great 
sn4  tmiversal  laws,  directly  the  reverse  of  those  taoght  by  Ricardo,  Malthas,  and 
other  eminent  political  economists.  This  work  also  has  been  translated  into 
Bereral  of  the  languages  of  Earope. 

For  seTcral  years,  Mr.  Carey  contributed  all  the  leading  articles,  and  others  of 
less  importance,  to  the  periodical  entitled  "The  Plough,  the  Loom,  and  the 
AmiL"  Many  of  these  were  collected  and  pablished  in  a  volume,  entitled  The 
HarwHmg  of  Huerettt,  AgrieukHral,  Manufaeturing,  and  Oommereial ;  and  others 
of  them  in  a  pamphlet  called  The  Proepect,  Agricultural,  Manu/aeturingf  Commer' 


'Hathew  Carey  was  bom  in  Dublta  in  1760,  and,  coming  over  to  this  coantry 
early  in  life,  established  himself  in  the  book-publishing  business,  which  for 
D«arly  half  a  century  he  carried  on  very  extensively  and  with  great  success, 
lie  was  also  distinguiiihed  an  a  philanthropist,  and  ap  to  the  very  last  year  of  his 
l«jDg  liie  be  look  the  lead  in  many  efforts  to  aid  the  deserving  poor,  and  to  aia«»« 
&irate  the  condition  of  the  suffering.     He  died  in  1839, 

3l« 
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eta/,  and  Finaneial,  at  the  Opening  of  1851.1  In  1858  appeared  The  SUnt-Tradt, 
Domestic  and  Foreign :  tohg  it  exiete,  and  hew  it  may  be  extingtdehed.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1857  appeared  a  aeries  of  admirable  Letters  addreeeed  to  the  /¥••£. 
dent  of  the  United  Statet  upon  the  depresaed  condition  of  the  finaneial«  eommer- 
cial,  agricultural,  and  manufiaotnring  interests  of  our  ooontry,  which  have  been 
warmly  commended  and  widely  copied.  His  last  work,  in  three  Tolnmea 
ootaYO,  is  entitled  Prineiplee  of  Social  Sdenee,  to  which  nothing  that  has  appeared 
upon  this  subject  in  the  present  century  is  equal,  either  in  fulness  or  prafCtical 
efficiency ;  and  it  will,  we  think,  place  him,  in  the  estimation  of  all  &ir  and 
competent  judges,  among  the  very  first  of  political  economistfl. 


MAN   THE   SUBJECT   OF  SOOIAL   SCIENCE. 

Man,  the  molecule  of  society,  is  the  subject  of  social  science. 
In  common  with  all  other  animals,  he  requires  to  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep ;  but  his  greatest  need  is  that  of  association  with  his  fellow- 
men.  Dependent  upon  the  experience  of  himself  and  others  for 
all  his  knowledge,  he  requires  language  to  enable  him  either  to 
record  the  results  of  his  own  observation,  or  to  profit  by  those 
of  others ;  and  of  language  there  can  be  none  without  association. 
Without  language,  he  must  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  existence 
of  powers  granted  to  him  in  lieu  of  the  strength  of  the  ox  and  the 
horse,  the  speed  of  the  hare,  and  the  sagacity  of  the  elephant,  and 
must  remain  below  the  level  of  the  brute  creation.  To  have  lan- 
guage, there  must  be  association  and  combination  of  men  with 
their  fellow-men ;  and  it  is  on  this  condition  only  that  man  can  be 
man ;  on  this  alone  that  we  can  conceive  of  the  being  to  which  we 
attach  the  idea  of  man.  '^  It  is  not  good,"  said  God,  <Hhat  man 
should  live  alone ;"  nor  do  we  ever  find  him  doing  80,---the  earliest 
records  of  the  world  exhibiting  to  us  beings  living  together  in 
society,  and  using  words  for  the  expression  of  their  ideas.  Lan- 
guage escapes  from  man  at  the  touch  of  nature  herself;'  and  Uie 
power  of  using  words  is  his  essential  faculty,  enabling  him  to 
maintain  commerce  with  his  fellow-men,  and  fitting  him  for  that 
association  without  which  language  cannot  exist.  The  words 
"  society"  and  "  language"  convey  to  the  mind  separate  and  dis- 
tinct ideas;  and  yet  by  no  effort  of  the  mind  can  we  conceive  of 
the  existence  of  the  one  without  the  other. 

*  Of  the  Harmony  of  Intereete,  "Blackwood's  Magasine"  thus  remarks : — <'  Mr. 
Carey,  the  well-known  statistical  writer  of  America,  has  supplied  us  with  ample 
materials  for  conducting  such  an  inquiry ;  and  wo  can  safely  recommend  hia 
remarkable  work  to  all  who  wish  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  progreas  or 
decline  of  industrial  communitlea/' 

"Mr.  Carev  has  clearly  substantiated  his  claim  to  be  the  leading  writer  now 
deroted  to  the  study  of  political  economy.  In  his  pregnant  discussions,  he  baa 
not  only  eleyated  the  scientific  position  of  his  country,  but  nobly  snbsenred  the 
eanse  of  bnmanity."~iy^  Y.  Qtiatterlg,        »  Soo  remarks  of  Noah  Webster,  p.  142. 
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The  subject  of  social  science,  then,  is  man,  the  being  to  whom 
have  been  giyen  reason  and  the  faculty  of  iadividualizing  sounds 
80  as  to  give  expression  to  every  variety  Df  idea,  and  who  has 
been  placed  in  a  position  to  exercise  that  faculty.  Isolate  him, 
ind  with  the  loss  of  the  power  of  speech  he  loses  the  power  to 
reason,  and  with  it  the  distinctive  quality  of  man.  Kestore  him 
to  society,  and  with  the  retorn  of  the  power  of  speech  he  becomes 
again  the  re^soDing  man. 

COMMSRGE  AND  TRADE. 

The  words  '<  oommeroe"  and  ''  trade"  are  commonly  regarded 
as  eonvertible  terms;  yet  are  the  ideas  they  express  so  widely 
different  as  to  render  it  essential  that  their  difference  be  clearly 
UDderstood.  All  men  are  prompted  to  associate  and  combine  with 
each  other,  to  exchange  ideas  and  services  with  each  other,  and 
thus  to  maintain  commerce.  Some  men  seek  to  perform  ex- 
changes/>r  other  men,  and  thus  to  maintain  trade. 

Commerce  is  the  object  everywhere  desired  and  everywhere 
eoaght  to  be  accomplished.  Traffic  is  the  instrument  used  by 
commerce  for  its  accomplishment ;  and  the  greater  the  necessity 
for  the  instrument,  the  less  is  the  power  of  those  who  require  to 
Qse  it  The  nearer  the  consumer  and  the  producer,  and  the  more 
perfect  the  power  of  association,  the  less  is  the  necessity  for  the 
tnder's  services,  but  the  greater  are  the  powers  of  those  who 
produce  and  consume,  and  the  desire  to  maintain  commerce.  The 
more  distant  they  are,  the  greater  is  the  need  of  the  trader's  ser- 
Tiees,  and  the  greater  is  his  power;  but  the  poorer  and  weaker 
become  the  producers  and  the  consumers,  and  the  smaller  is  the 
commerce.  The  men  who  buy  and  sell,  who  traffic  and  transport, 
desire  to  prevent  association,  and  thus  to  preclude  the  mainte- 
nance of  commerce ;  and  the  more  perfectly  their  object  is  accom- 
plished, the  larger  is  the  proportion  of  the  commodities  passing 
through  their  hands  retained  by  them,  and  the  smaller  the  pro- 
portion to  be  divided  between  the  producers  and  the  consumers. 

THE  WARRIOR-CHIEF  AND  THE  TRADER. 

The  object  of  the  warrior-chief  being  that  of  preventing  the 
existence  of  any  motion  in  society  except  that  which  centres  in 
bimself,  he  monopolizes  land,  and  destroys  the  power  of  voluntary 
>ffiociation  among  the  men  he  uses  as  his  instruments.  The  sol- 
dier, obeying  the  word  of  command,  is  so  far  from  holding  him- 
Belf  responsible  to  God  or  man  for  the  observance  of  the  rights  of 
person  or  of  property,  that  he  glories  in  the  extent  of  his  rob- 
beries and  in  the  number  of  his  murders.     The  man  of  the  Rocky 
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Monntains  adorns  his  person  with  the  scalps  of  his  butchered 
enemies ;  while  the  more  civilized  murderer  contents  himself  with 
adding  a  ribbon  to  the  decoration  of  his  coat ;  but  both  are  sayages 
alike.  The  trader — equally  with  the  soldier  seeking  to  prevent 
any  movement  except  that  which  centres  in  himself — also  uses 
irresponsible  machines.  The  sailor  is  among  the  moat  brutalixed 
of  human  beings,  bound,  like  the  soldier,  to  obej  orders,  at  the 
risk  of  having  his  back  seamed  by  the  application  of  the  whip. 
The  human  machines  used  by  war  and  trade  are  the  only  ones, 
except  the  negro  slave,  who  are  now  flogged. 

The  soldier  desires  labor  to  be  cheap,  that  recruits  may  readily 
be  obtained.  The  great  land-owner  desires  it  may  be  cheap,  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  appropriate  to  himself  a  large  proportion  of 
the  proceeds  of  his  land ;  and  the  trader  desires  it  to  be  cheap, 
that  he  may  be  enabled  to  dictate  the  terms  upon  which  he  will 
buy  as  well  as  those  upon  which  he  will  sell. 

The  object  of  all  being  thus  identical, — ^that  of  obtuning  power 
over  their  fellow-men, — ^it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  we  find  the 
trader  and  the  soldier  so  uniformly  helping  and  being  helped  by 
each  other.  The  bankers  of  Rome  were  as  ready  to  furnish  mate- 
rial aid  to  CaBsar,  Pompey,  and  Augustus,  as  are  now  those  of 
London,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  Vienna  to  grant  it  to  the  Em- 
perors of  France,  Austria,  and  Russia;  and  as  indifferent  as  they 
in  relation  to  the  end  for  whose  attainment  it  was  destined  to  be 
used.  War  and  trade  thus  travel  together,  as  is  shown  by  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  only  difference  between  wars  made  for 
purposes  of  conquest,  and  those  for  the  maintenance  of  monopolies 
of  trade,  being  tnat  the  virulence  of  the  latter  is  much  greater  than 
is  that  of  the  former.  The  conqueror,  seeking  political  power,  is 
sometimes  moved  by  a  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  fel- 
low-men ;  but  the  trader,  in  pursuit  of  power,  is  animated  by  no 
other  idea  than  that  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sellin? 
in  the  dearest,— cheapening  merchandise  in  the  one,  even  at  the 
cost  of  starving  the  producers,  and  increasing  his  price  in  the 
other,  even  at  the  cost  of  starving  the  consumers.  Both  profit  by 
whatever  tends  to  diminution  in  the  power  of  voluntary  associa- 
tion and  consequent  decline  of  commerce.  The  soldier  forbids 
the  holding  of  meetings  among  his  subjects.  The  slave-owner 
interdicts  his  people  from  assembling  together,  except  at  such 
times  and  in  such  places  as  meet  his  approbation.  The  shipmaster 
rejoices  when  the  men  of  England  separate  from  each  other,  and 
transport  themselves  by  hundreds  of  thousands  to  Canada  and 
Australia,  because  it  enhances  freights ;  and  the  trader  rejoices, 
because  the  more  widely  men  are  scattered,  the  more  they  need 
the  service  of  the  middle-man,  and  the  richer  and  more  poweiiiil 
docs  he  become  at  their  expense. 
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SAMUEL  G.  GOODRICH. 

Ip  any  one  eomld  el«im  a  pUee  in  the  pagei  of  this  Compeodinm  of  American 
UtenlarB  fnm  the  nomber  end  popularity  of  his  pnblished  works,  then  Samael 
G.  Qoodrieh,  the  renowned  ''Peter  Parley,"  has  a  ri^t  here  abore  all  others. 
He  VM  bom  at  Bidgefield,  Connecticut,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1793,  and  in  early 
life  eemmeneed  the  publication  of  lustorieal,  geograpbieel,  and  other  school-books, 
at  Hartford,  in  his  native  State,  and  subsequently  became,  in  the  same  depari- 
neat,  a  writer  so  prolific,  that  it  was  no  easy  task  to  compute  the  number  of  his 
pQMufaed  works.'  In  1824,  on  his  return  from  Europe,  he  published  ''The 
Token," — a  eolleetloa  of  original  pieces  in  prose  and  poetry,  by  rarious  contri- 
baton,  and  elegantly  illustrated.  It  was  the  first  ''Annual,"  we  beliere,  that 
appeared  in  our  country,  and  it  became  very  popular.  It  was  continued  for 
fifteen  yeara,  and  many  of  the  poems  and  tales  in  it  were  written  by  himseUl 

Besides  his  almost  numberless  compilations,  Mr.  Goodrich  has  published  the 
followiiig  original  works : — In  1836,  Sketehet  from  a  Studenfa  WtncUm,  being  a 
coileetioB  of  his  eontributions  to  "  The  Token"  and  various  magasines ;  in  1838, 
Fintide  Edmeatiom;  in  1841,  TJU  OutcoMtf  and  other  Foemt;  in  1856,  ReeoUte- 
b'oM  of  a  LiftHmte^  or  Mtn  omd  Thinga  I  Kave  Seen,  in  two  volumes.  From  the 
latter  I  have  made  the  following  prose  selections : — 


TIMOTHY  D WIGHT. 

Br.  Dwight  was  perliaps  even  more  distingaished  in  conversa- 
tioD  than  in  the  pnlpit.  He  was  indeed  regarded  as  without  a 
rivaJ  in  this  respect ;  his  knowledge  was  extensive  and  various, 
aod  his  language  eloquent,  rich,  and  flowing.  His  fine  voice  and 
Doble  person  gave  great  effect  to  what  he  said.  When  he  spoke, 
others  were  silent.  This  arose  in  part  from  the  superiority  of  his 
powers,  hut  in  part  also  from  his  manner,  which  was  somewhat 
aathoritative.  Thus  he  engrossed,  not  rudely,  hut  with  the  will- 
log  assent  of  those  around  him,  the  lead  in  conversation.*  Never- 
theless, I  must  remark  that  in  society  the  imposing  grandeur  of 
his  personal  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  softened  by  a  general 
bUndnesB  of  ezpresdon  and  a  sedulous  courtesy  of  manner,  which 

'  The  number  of  works  that  Mr.  Goodrich  has  published,  either  written,  com- 
I^led,  or  edited  by  himself,  is  so  great  that  the  yery  catalogue  would  fill  two 
|nij^  of  my  book.  For  a  full  account  of  the  same,  and  also  for  a  list  of  spurious 
Works  that  have  been  claimed  to  be  written  by  him,  see  the  appendix  to  the 
weond  Tolume  of  his  SecoUeetioM  of  a  Lifetime.  They  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows: — ^Miscellaneous  Works,  including  fourteen  yolumes  of  ''The  Token," 
tbiity  Tolnmes;  School-Books,  twcnty-seTen  volumes;  Tales,  under  the  name 
of  "Peter  Parley,"  thirty-six  volumes;  Pctrley'e  Historical  Compende,  thirty-six 
rolomes;  fhtrU^'e  Mieeellanieef  seventy  volumes:  in  all,  one  hundred  and 
aerenty-seven  volumes.  "Of  all  tb^se,''  he  says,  "about  seven  millions  of 
Tolmies  have  been  sold;  and  about  throe  hundred  thousand  volumes  are  now 
K»ki  annually." 
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were  always  conciliating,  and  sometimes  really  captivating.     His 
smile  was  irresistible. 

In  reflecting  upon  this  good  and  great  man,  and  reading  his 
works  in  after-time,  I  am  still  impressed  with  his  general  snpe- 
riority, — ^his  manly  intellect,  his  vast  range  of  knowledge,  and  his 
large  heart;  yet  I  am  persuaded  that,  on  account  of  his  noble 
person, — the  perfection  of  the  visible  man, — ^he  exercised  a  power 
in  his  day  and  generation  somewhat  beyond  the  natural  scope  of 
his  mental  endowments.  Those  who  only  read  his  warks  cannot 
fully  realize  the  impression  which  he  made  upon  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  His  name  is  still  honored ;  many  of  his  works  still 
live.  His  ''  Body  of  Divinity"  takes  the  precedence,  not  only 
here,  but  in  England,  over  all  works  of  the  same  kind  and  the 
same  doctrine;  but  at  the  period  to  which  I  refer,  he  was  re- 
garded with  a  species  of  idolatry  by  those  around  him.  Even  the 
pupils  of  the  college  under  his  presidential  charge — ^those  who  are 
not  usually  inclined  to  hero-worship — almost  adored  him.  To 
this  day,  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  their  educa- 
tion under  his  auspices  look  back  upon  it  as  a  great  era  in 
their  lives. 

There  was  indeed  reason  for  this.  With  all  his  greatness  in 
other  respects.  Dr.  Dwight  seems  to  have  been  more  particularly 
felicitous  as  the  teacher,  the  counsellor,  the  guide,  of  educated 
young  men.  In  the  lecture-room,  all  his  high  and  noble  oualitiea 
seemed  to  find  their  full  scope.  He  did  not  here  confine  himself 
to  merely  scientific  instruction :  he  gave  lessons  in  morals  and 
manners,  and  taught,  with  a  wisdom  which  experience  and  com- 
mon sense  only  could  have  furnished,  the  various  ways  to  insure 
success  in  life.  He  gave  lectures  upon  health, — ^the  art  of  maiu- 
taining  a  vigorous  constitution  with  the  earnest  pursuit  of  pro- 
fessional duties,— -citing  his  own  example,  which  consisted  in 
laboring  every  day  in  the  sarden,  when  tlie  season  permitted,  and 
at  other  times  at  some  meonanical  employment.  He  recommended 
that  in  intercourse  with  mankind,  his  pupils  should  always  con- 
verse with  each  individual  upon  that  subject  in  which  he  was 
most  instructed,  observing  that  he  never  met  a  man  of  whom  he 
could  not  learn  something.  He  gave  counsel  suited  to  the  various 
professions :  to  those  who  were  to  become  clergymen,  he  imparted 
the  wisdom  which  he  had  gathered  by  a  life  of  long  and  active 
experience;  he  counselled  those  who  were  to  become  lawyers, 
physicians,  merchants, — and  all  with  a  fulness  of  knowledge  and 
a  felicity  of  illustration  and  application,  as  if  he  had  actually  spent 
a  life  in  each  of  these  vocations.  And  more  than  this :  he  sought 
to  infuse  into  the  bosom  of  all  that  high  principle  which  served  to 
inspire  his  own  soul, — that  is,  to  be  always  a  gentleman,  taking 
St.  Paul  as  his  model.     He  considered  not   courtesy  only,  but 
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tnthy  honor,  manliQess  in  all  things,  aa  essential  to  this  character. 
Everj  kind  of  meanness  he  despised.  Love  of  country  was  the 
coDfitant  theme  of  his  eulogy.  Religion  was  the  soul  of  his  sys- 
tem. God  was  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  man  should  make  the 
mora]  law  as  inflezihle  as  the  law  of  nature.  Seeking  to  elcvato 
all  to  this  sphere,  he  still  made  its  orhit  full  of  light, — ^the  light 
of  love,  and  honor,  and  patriotism,  and  literature,  and  ambition, — 
all  verging  towards  that  fxdness  of  glory  which  earth  only  reflects 
and  heaven  only  can  unfold. 

THE  RURAL  DISTRICTS  OUR  COUNTRY'S  STRENGTH. 

The  importance  of  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the  coun- 
try towns  is  plain,  when  we  consider  that  here,  and  not  in  tho 
great  cities, — ^New  York,  or  Boston,  or  Philadelphia, — are  the  hope, 
strength,  and  glory  of  our  nation.  Here,  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages,  are  indeed  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  here  there 
i.<  a  weight  of  sober  thought,  just  judgment,  and  virtuous  feeling, 
that  will  serve  as  rudder  and  ballast  to  our  country,  whatever 
weather  may  betide. 

As  I  have  so  recently  travelled  through  some  of  the  finest  and 
most  renowned  portions  of  the  European  continent,  I  find  myself 
constantly  comparing  the  towns  and  villages  which  I  see  here 
with  those  foreign  lands.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  there  are  in 
continental  Europe  no  such  country  towns  and  villages  as  those 
of  New  England  and  some  other  portions  of  this  country.  Not 
only  the  exterior  but  the  interior  is  totally  different.  The  villages 
there  resemble  the  squalid  suburbs  of  a  city ;  the  people  are  like 
their  houses, — poor  and  subservient, — narrow  in  intellect,  feeling, 
and  habits  of  thought.  I  know  twenty  towns  in  France,  having 
from  two  to  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  where,  if  you  except  the 
prefects,  mayors,  notaries,  and  a  few  other  persons  in  each  place, 
there  is  scarcely  a  family  that  rises  to  the  least  independence  of 
thought,  or  even  a  moderate  elevation  of  character.  All  the 
power,  all  the  thought,  all  the  genius,  all  the  expanse  of  intellect, 
are  centred  at  Paris.  The  blood  of  the  country  is  drawn  to  this 
seat  and  centre,  leaving  the  limbs  and  members  cold  and  pulseless 
as  those  of  a  corpse. 

How  different  is  it  in  this  country  I  The  life,  vigor,  power  of 
these  United  States  are  diffused  through  a  thousand  veins  and 
arteries  over  the  whole  people,  every  limb  nourished,  every  mem- 
ber invigorated  I  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  do  not 
give  law  to  this  country;  that  comes  from  the  people— -the 
farmers,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  merchants — independent  in 
their  circumstances,  and  sober,  religions,  virtuous  in  their  habits 
of  thought  and   conduct.     I  make   allowance   for   the   sinister 
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influence  of  vice  wbicH  abounds  in  some  places ;  for  the  debasing 
effects  of  demagogism  in  our  politicians ;  for  the  corruption  of 
selfish  and  degrading  interests^  cast  into  the  general  current 
of  public  feeling  and  opinion.  I  admit  that  these  sometimes 
make  the  nation  swerve,  for  a  time,  from  the  path  of  wisdom ;  but 
the  wandering  is  neither  wide  nor  long.  The  preponderating 
national  mina  is  just  and  sound^  and^  if  danger  comes,  it  will 
manifest  its  power  and  avert  it. 

BOSTON  IN  1824. 

In  1824,  Boston  was  notoriously  the  literary  metropolis  of  the 
Union, — ^the  admitted  Athens  of  America.  Edward  Everett  had 
given  permanency  to  the  ''  North  American  Review ;"  and  though 
he  had  just  left  the  editorial  chair,  his  spirit  dwelt  in  it,  and  his 
fame  lingered  around  it.  Richard  H.  Dana,  Edward  T.  Chan- 
ning,  Jared  Sparks,  George  Bancroft,  and  others,  were  among  the 
rising  lights  of  the  literary  horizon.  The  newspaper  press  pre- 
sented the  witty  and  caustic  '^  Galaxy,"  edited  by  Buckingham ; 
the  dignified  and  scholarly  "Daily  Advertiser,"  conducted  by 
Nathan  Hale ;  and  the  frank,  sensible,  manly  "  Centinel,"  under 
the  editorial  patriarch,  Benjamin  Russell.  Channing  was  in  the 
pulpit  and  Webster  at  the  forum.  Society  was  strongly  impressed 
with  literary  tastes;  genius  was  respected  and  cherished;  a  man, 
in  those  days,  who  had  achieved  a  literary  fame,  was  at  least  equal 
to  a  president  of  a  bank,  or  a  treasurer  of  a  manufacturing  com- 
pany. The  pulpit  shone  bright  and  far,  with  the  light  of  scholar- 
ship radiated  from  the  names  of  Beecher,  Greenwood,  Pierpont, 
Lowell,  Palfrey,  Doane,  Stone,  Frothingham,  Gannett :  the  bar 
also  reflected  the  glory  of  letters  through  H.  G.  Otis,  Charles 
Jackson,  William  Prescott,  Benjamin  Gorham,  Willard  Phillips, 
James  T.  Austin,  among  the  older  members,  and  Charles  G. 
Loring,  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Richard  Fletcher,  Theophilus  Parsons, 
Franklin  Dexter,  J.  Quincy,  Jr.,  Edward  G.  Loring,  Benjamin 
R.  Curtis,  among  the  younger.  The  day  had  not  yet  come  when 
it  was  glory  enough  for  a  college  professor  to  marry  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  stocks,  or  when  it  was  the  chief  end  of  a 
lawyer  to  become  the  attorney  of  an  insurance  company,  or  a 
bank,  or  a  manufacturing  corporation.  CorporaUons,  without 
souls,  had  not  yet  become  the  masters  and  moulders  of  the  soul 
of  society.  Books  with  a  Boston  imprint  had  a  prestige  equal 
to  a  certificate  of  good  paper,  good  print,  good  binding,  and 
good  matter.  And  while  such  was  the  state  of  things  at  Boston, 
how  was  it  at  New  York  ?  Why,  all  this  time  the  Harpers,  who 
till  recently  had  been  mere  printers  in  Dover  Street,  had  scarcely 
entered  upon  their  career  as  publishers^  and  the  Appletons,  Put- 
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nam,  Derby,  the  Masons,  and  other  shining  lights  in  the  trade  of 
New  York  at  the  present  time^  were  either  nnbom^  or  in  the  nur- 
sery, or  at  school. 

What  a  reTolntion  do  these  simple  items  suggest, — wrought  in 
the  space  of  thirty  years !  The  sceptre  has  departed  from  Judah  : 
New  York  is  now  the  acknowledged  metropolis  of  American  lite- 
rature, as  well  as  of  art  and  commerce.  Nevertheless,  if  we  look 
at  Boston  literature  at  the  present  time,  as  reflected  in  the  publish- 
ing lists  of  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co.,  Crocker  &  Brewster,  Gould  &  Lincoln,  we  shall  see 
that  the  light  of  other  days  has  not  degenerated.  Is  it  not  aug- 
mented, indeed  ? — ^for  since  the  period  I  speak  of,  Prescott,  Long- 
fellow, Hawthorne,  Whipple,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Hillard,  have  joined 
the  Boston  constellation  of  letters  ^ 


'  Pkiladelphis  will  not  lilently  tee  herself  thiu  ignored  m  a  book-publishing 
eity.  Her  earlier  pabliflhers,  Mathew  Carej,  John  Grigg>  and  otherSi  did  an 
amount  of  bosiness  eeeond  at  that  time  to  no  other  bonsee  in  the  country.  In 
1804^  Mr.  Carey  set  np  the  Bible  in  qnarto  form,  and  kepi  ike  type  eianding, — the 
ftrit  enterprise  of  that  kind,  it  is  thonght,  in  Uie  world ;  and  of  this,  over  two 
handred  thousand  impressions  were  published.  And  it  may  here  be  remarked 
that  Philadelphia  oontinnes  to  manufacture  more  Bibles  (outside  of  the  American 
Bible  Society)  than  all  other  cities  in  the  Union  combined. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  preeent  century  there  were  published  in  Philadelphia 
such  works  as  these : — Dobson's  Bneyclopedia»  21  vols. ;  Bees'  Cyclopedia,  40  vols. ; 
Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  18  rols. ;  wh^e  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  13  toIs. 
%ro,  published  more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  Carey  4  Lea,  cost  for  authorship 
alone  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Nearly  forty  years  ago»  John  Origg 
f  rst  exhibited  that  ability  and  energy  which  soon  placed  the  house  of  Origg, 
Slliott  A  Co.  at  the  head  of  the  distributing  houses  of  the  country ;  and  their 
neeeseors,  J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co.,  are  probably  the  largest  book-selling  and 
book-distributing  house  I5  the  world.  It  has  recently  been  made  a  matter  of 
boast  thai  Chambers  A  Co.,  of  Edinburgh,  had  sent  out  ten  tons  in  a  fortnight; 
whems  Lippincott  A  Co.  hare  sent  out  for  three  weeks  together  tkx  tors 
trsBT  day! 

As  to  Medical  Books,  it  is  said  tiiat  more  than  three-fonrths  of  the  whole 
■umber  iaaoed  in  the  United  States  are  printed  and  published  in  Philadelphia. 
The  three  firms  most  extensively  engaged  in  this  branch  are  Blanchard  A  Lea, 
J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co.,  and  Lindsay  A  Blakiston.  The  first  of  these  firms  continues 
to  publish  the  *'  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,"  whose  reputation  is 
second  to  none  other  in  the  world.  Professor  Wood's  "  Practice  of  Medicine"  is 
•ssd  not  only  in  the  best  medical  colleges  in  this  country,  but  is  a  text-book  in 
some  of  the  highest  rank  in  Great  Britain;  and  Professor  Dunglison's  ''Medical 
Dictionary/'  published  by  Blanehard  A  Lm,  is  said  to  be  the  most  comprehensive 
book  of  the  kind  in  our  language. 

In  the  department  of  Voyages  and  Trarels,  to  mention  no  other,  we  wouM 
name  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  by  Charles  Wilkes,  in  five  royal 
oetavo  volumes,  with  a  volume  of  maps,  published  by  Blanchard  A  Lea;  for  it 
mxf  weU  be  doubted  if  any  other  work  of  travels  has  equalled — certainly  none 
has  excelled — this  in  artistic  and  mechanical  execution. 

In  the  matter  of  School  Books,  the  publications  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co., 
Cowperthwait  A  Co.,  B.  C.  A  J.  Biddlo,  and  B.  H.  Butler  A  Co.,  doubtless  exceed 
those  of  any  other  four  houses  in  the  country.  The  last  house  issues  annually 
Bsariy  fonr  hundred  thoussfld  volumes  of  MitcheH's  series  of  Geographies  alone. 

If  we  now  torn  oar  atlention  to  books  elegantly  illustratied,  and  printed  and 
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CARLOS  WILCOX,  1794—1827. 

Carlos  Wilcox  was  born  at  Newport^  New  Hainp«hirey  October  32, 1794.  Ho 
graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1813,  and  then  entered  the  theological  school 
at  AndoTer,  Massachoeetts.  He  began  U>  preaoh  in  1819 ;  bnt  hla  health  ftiled, 
and  he  accepted  an  inyitation  from  a  friend  in  Saliabury,  ConnecUcatt  to  lesida 
at  his  hoofle,  where  he  spent  two  years  and  composed  his  Age  of  Benevolence, 
In  1824,  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  North  Congregational  Church,  Hart- 
ford, and  soon  won  a  high  reputation  for  eloquence;  but  his  health  began  to 
decline  rapidly,  and  after  yarions  journeys  for  ita  restoration,  to  no  purpoio,  ho 
breathed  his  last  on  the  27th  of  May,  1827. 

His  Bemaitu,  vnth  a  Memoir  of  kie  Life,  were  published  in  1828.  The  Tolame 
contains  two  poems,  the  Age  of  Benevolence  ;  The  Beligion  of  Taete,  delivered  in 
1824  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Tale  College ;  and  fourteen  Sermoma^ 
Botb  of  the  poems  are  incomplete;  but  of  such  merit  are  they  as  fragments^  thai 
they  make  us  the  more  sorrowful  for  what  we  have  lost' 


SEPTEMBER. 

The  sultry  summer  past,  September  comes, 
Soft  twilight  of  the  slow-declining  year ; — 
All  mildness,  soothing  loneliness  and  peace ; 
The  fading  season  ere  the  falling  come, 
More  sober  than  the  buxom  blooming  May, 
And  therefore  less  the  fayorite  of  the  world. 
But  dearest  month  of  all  to  pensive  minds. 
'Tis  now  far  spent;  and  the  meridian  sun, 
Most  sweetly  smiling  with  attemper'd  beams, 
Sheds  gently  down  a  mild  and  grateful  warmth. 
Beneath  its  yellow  lustre,  groves  and  woods, 
Checker'd  by  one  night's  frost  with  Tarious  hues, 

bound  in  the  richest  manner,  no  house  in  Uie  country  surpasses,  if  any  equals, 
that  of  B.  H.  Butler  A  Go.  Their  last  published  work  of  this  kind, — A  Gallery 
of  Famoue  PoetSf  selected  and  arranged  by  Professor  Heni^  Copp^e, — as  bound  by 
Pawson  A  Nicholson,*  is  certainly  one  of  Uie  most  magnificent  books  erer  isjMied 
in  this  country,  but  has  lately  (1861)  been  surpassed  in  letter-press  vad  in  beauty 
and  nchness  of  illustration  by  the  "  Folk-Songs,"  edited  by  Br.  J.  W.  Palmer, 
and  published  by  Appleton  A  Co.,  New  York. 

'  **  He  was  a  true  poet,  and  deeply  interesting  in  his  character,  both  as  a  man 
and  a  Christian.  He  resembled  Cowper  in  mMiy  respects, — ^in  the  gentleness  and 
tenderness  of  his  sensibilities, — in  the  modest  and  retiring  disposition  of  his 
mind,  in  its  fine  culture  and  its  original  poetic  oast» — and  not  a  liUle  in  th« 
character  of  his  poetry." — Geobob  B.  Chebtbr. 


*  I  bellctre  New  York  and  Boston  booksellera  acknowledge  Pawson  A  NicbolMO  the  beat 
binders  in  thiji  ooontry,  and  not  sarpasijed  even  by  Hay  day  of  Tioudon.  Tbe  Junior  partner. 
James  B.  Nicholson,  has  pablished  a  vrork  of  groat  practical  value  upon  the  flnldeet,  eotitlMl 
**A  Hanaal  of  the  Art  of  Bookbinding;  containing  Full  Insitnictlons  in  the  DifTervat 
Branches  of  Forwarding,  tiilding,  and  Finishing:  also,  the  Art  of  Marbling  Book-Ed|p«  asHl 
PHuer.  The  whole  deslgnHd  for  the  Practical  Workman,  the  AouUear,  and  tbe  Book* 
CoUector." 
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While  jet  no  wind  hu  swept  a  leaf  away, 

Shine  doubly  rich.     It  were  a  sad  delight 

Down  the  smooth  stream  to  glide,  and  see  it  tinged 

Upon  each  brink  with  all  the  gorgeous  hues. 

The  yellow,  red,  or  purple  of  the  trees, 

That,  singly,  or  in  tufts,  or  forests  thick. 

Adorn  the  shores ;  to  see,  perhaps,  the  side 

Of  some  high  mount  reflected  far  below 

With  its  bright  colors,  intermix'd  with  spots 

Of  darker  green.     Tes,  it  were  sweetly  sad 

To  wander  in  the  open  fields,  and  hear, 

E*en  at  this  hour,  the  noon-day  hardly  past, 

The  lulling  insects  of  the  summer's  night ; 

To  hear,  where  lately  buzxing  swarms  were  heard, 

A  lonely  bee  long  roving  here  and  there 

To  find  a  single  flower,  but  all  in  vain ; 

Then,  rising  quick,  and  with  a  louder  hum. 

In  widening  circles  round  and  round  his  head. 

Straight  by  the  listener  flying  clear  away, 

As  if  to  bid  the  fields  a  last  adieu ; 

To  hear,  within  the  woodland's  sunny  side. 

Late  full  of  music,  nothing,  save,  perhaps. 

The  sound  of  nutshells  by  the  squirrel  dropp'd 

From  some  tall  beech,  fast  falling  through  the  leaves. 


FREEDOM. 

All  are  bom  free,  and  all  with  equal  rights. 
So  speaks  the  charter  of  a  nation  proud 
Of  her  unequalVd  liberties  and  laws, 
While  in  that  nation — shameful  to  relate — 
One  man  in  five  is  bom  and  dies  a  slave. 
Is  this  my. country  7  this  that  happy  land. 
The  wonder  and  the  envy  of  the  world  ? 
Oh  for  a  mantle  to  conceal  her  shame ! 
But  why,  when  Patriotism  cannot  hide 
The  ruin  which  her  guilt  will  surely  bring 
If  unrepented  ?  and,  unless  the  Ood 
Who  pour'd  his  plagues  on  Egypt  till  she  let 
The  oppressed  go  free,  and  often  pours  his  wrath. 
In  earthquakes  and  tornadoes,  on  the  isles 
Of  Western  India,  laying  waste  their  fields, 
Dashing  their  mercenary  ships  ashore, 
Tossing  the  isles  themselves  like  floating  wrecks, 
And  burying  towns  alive  in  one  wide  grave, 
No  sooner  oped  but  closed,  let  judgment  pass 
For  once  untasted  till  the  general  doom. 
Can  it  go  well  with  us  while  we  retain 
This  curs^  thing  ?     Will  not  untimely  frosts, 
Devouring  insects,  drought,  and  wind  and  hail. 
Destroy  the  fruits  of  ground  long  till'd  in  chains? 
Will  not  some  daring  spirit,  bom  to  thoughts 
Above  his  beast-like  state,  find  out  the  truth, 
That  Africans  are  men ;  and,  catching  fire 
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From  Freodoin*s  altar  raised  before  bis  eyes 

With  incense  fuming  sweet,  in  others  light 

A  kindred  flame  in  secret,  till  a  train, 

Kindled  at  once,  deal  death  on  every  side  7 

Cease  then,  ColambiA,  for  thy  safety  cease, 

And  for  thine  honor,  to  proolai^n  the  praise 

Of  thy  fair  shores  of  liberty  and  joy, 

While  thrice  fiye  hundred  thousand  wretched  slaTes,^ 

In  thine  own  bosom,  start  at  every  word 

As  meant  to  mock  their  woes,  and  shake  their  ohains. 

Thinking  defiance  which  they  dare  not  speak. 


DOING  GOOD,  TBUB  HAPPINESS. 

Wouldst  thou  from  sorrow  find  a  sweet  relief? 

Or  is  thy  heart  oppressed  with  woes  untold? 
Balm  wouldst  thou  gather  for  corroding  grief? 

Pour  blessings  round  thee  like  a  shower  of  gold. 

'Tis  when  the  rose  is  wrappM  in  many  a  fold 
Close  to  its  heart,  the  worm  is  wasting  there 

Its  life  and  beauty ;  not  when,  all  unroll'd. 
Leaf  after  leaf,  its  bosom,  rich  and  fkir, 
Breathes  freely  its  perfumes  throughout  the  ambient  air. 

Wake,  thou  that  sleepest  in  enchanted  bowers, 

Lest  these  lost  years  should  haunt  thee  on  the  night 
When  death  is  waiting  for  thy  number'd  hours 

To  take  their  swift  and  everlasting  flight ; 

Wake,  ere  the  earth-born  charm  unnerve  thee  quite. 
And  be  thy  thoughts  to  work  divine  addressed ; 

Do  something-— do  it  soon — with  all  thy  might ; 
An  angers  wing  would  droop  if  long  at  rest, 
And  God  himself,  inactive,  were  no  1  >nger  blest. 

Some  high  or  humble  enterprise  of  good 

Contemplate,  till  it  shall  possess  thy  mind. 
Become  thy  study,  pastime,  rest,  and  food, 

And  kindle  in  thy  heart  a  flame  refined. 

Pray  Heaven  for  firmness  thy  whole  soul  to  bind 
To  this  thy  purpose — to  begin,  pursue. 

With  thoughts  all  fiz'd,  and  feelings  purely  kind ; 
Strength  to  complete,  and  with  delight  review, 
And  grace  to  give  the  praise  where  all  is  ever  due. 

No  good  of  worth  sublime  will  Ueaven  permit 
To  light  on  man  as  fVom  the  passing  air; 

The  lamp  of  genius,  though  by  nature  lit, 
If  not  protected,  pruned,  and  fed  with  care, 
Soon  dies,  or  runs  to  waste  with  fitful  glare ; 

And  learning  is  a  plant  that  spreads  and  towers 
Slow  as  Columbia's  aloe,  proudly  rare. 

That  'mid  gay  thousands,  with  the  suns  and  showers 
Of  half  a  century,  grows  alone  before  it  flowers. 

'  According  to  the  cenras  of  1850,  there  are  in  the  land  S^^OM'A? 
about  one  to  evoiy  six  (reemen. 
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Hm  muttortalitj  of  name  been  giyen 

To  them  thai  idlj  worship  hills  and  groves. 
And  bom  sweet  incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven  T 

Did  Newton  learn  from  fancy,  as  it  roTes, 

To  measnre  worlds,  and  follow  where  each  moves  ? 
Did  Howard  gain  renown  that  shall  not  cease. 

By  wanderings  wild  that  natare's  pilgrim  loves  ? 
Or  did  Panl  gain  heaven's  glory  and  its  peace 
Bj  mnsing  o'er  the  bright  and  tranquil  isles  of  Greece  T 

Beware  lest  thou,  from  sloth,  that  would  appear 

But  lowliness  of  mind,  with  joy  proclaim 
Thy  want  of  worth, — a  charge  thou  couldst  not  hear 

From  other  lips,  without  a  blush  of  shame. 

Or  pride  indignant ;  then  be  thine  the  blame, 
And  make  thyself  of  worth ;  and  thus  enlist 

The  smiles  of  all  the  good*  the  dear  to  fame ; 
'Tis  infamy  to  die  and  not  be  miss'd, 
Or  let  all  soon  forget  that  thou  didst  e'er  exist. 

Rouse  to  some  work  of  high  and  holy  love, 

And  thou  an  angel's  happiness  shalt  know ; 
Shalt  bless  the  earth  while  in  the  world  above ; 

The  good  begun  by  thee  shall  onward  flow 

In  many  a  branching  stream,  and  wider  grow ; 
The  seed  that,  in  these  few  and  fleeting  hours, 

Thy  hands,  unsparing  and  unwearied,  sow. 
Shall  deck  thy  grave  with  amaranthine  flowers, 
And  yield  thee  fruits  divine  in  heaven's  immortal  bowers. 


WILLIAM  CULLBlSr  BRYANT. 

Tns  eminent  poet  and  polideal  pbilosopber,  the  son  of  Peter  Bryant,  M.D.,  of 
Cnnmiflgton,  Hampshire  County,  Massacbosetts,  was  born  in  that  town  on  the 
3<t  of  November,  1794.  When  only  ten  years  of  age,  Mr.  Bryant  produced  several 
null  poems,  wbieh,  though  bearing,  of  coarse,  the  marks  of  immatarity,  were 
tkoegbi  of  sofficient  merit  to  be  published  in  a  neighboring  newspi^r, — the 
"HsiBpefaire  Qazette."  After  going  through  the  usual  preparatory  studies,  he 
•Bteied  the  sophomore  elass  of  Williams  College,  In  1810,  and  for  two  years  pnr- 
med  bis  studies  with  eommendable  industry, — being  distinguished  more  espo- 
cialljr  for  his  fondness  of  the  classics.  Anxious,  however,  to  begin  the  profession 
wbieh  be  had  chosen, — the  law, — he  procured  an  honorable  dismission  lU;  the  end 
«f  the  junior  year,  and  in  1815  was  admitted  to  praetice  at  the  bar  of  Plymouth. 

Bat  Mr.  Bryant  did  not»  during  the  period  of  bis  professional  studies,  neglect 

tbs  adtivation  of  bis  poetic  talents.    In  1808,  before  he  entered  college,  he  had 

pablished,  in  Boeton,  a  satirical  poem  which  attracted  so  much  attention  that  a 

SBTond  edition  was  demanded  the  next  year.    But  what  gave  him  his  early, 

•nriaUe  rank  as  a  poet  was  the  publication,  in  the  "  North  American  Review,'' 

«2» 
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in  1817,  of  the  poem  Thanatopn*,  written  four  jwts  before,  (in  1812.)  That  m 
young  man,  not  yet  nineteen,  should  have  produoed  •  po«n  eo  lofty  in  eonoep- 
tion  and  so  beantiAil  in  execution,  so  fUl  of  chaste  language  and  delicate  and 
striking  imagery,  and,  above  all,  so  pervaded  by  a  noble  and  oheerM  religious 
philosophy,  may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  early 
maturity  in  literary  histoiy.  Nor  did  this  production  stand  alone :  the  Tn^erij^ 
lion  for  an  Entrance  into  a  Wood  followed  in  1813;  and  Tie  Waterfiml  in  ISlft. 
In  1821,  he  wrote  his  longest  poem,  The  Age9,  wbioh  wsiS  delivered  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  CoUege,  and  soon  after  published  in  Boston  in 
connection  ^ith  his  other  poems.  The  appearance  of  this  volume  at  onoe  plaeed 
Mr.  Bryant  in  the  very  front  rank  of  American  poets. 

In  1822,  Mr.  Bryant  was  married  to  Miss  Fairohild,  of  Great  BarringtoUt 
Massachusetts,  whither  he  had  removed  to  proseoute  his  proftasion.  Bnt»  though 
skilful  and  suooessful  in  it»  he  preferred  to  devote  hie  life  to  the  more  eongental 
pursuits  of  literature;  and  in  18S6  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  edited 
a  monthly  periodical,  "The  New  York  Review  and  AthensDum  Magaaine,"  in 
which  appeared  many  forcible  and  just  criticisms,  and  some  of  his  best  poems. 
In  1826,  he  became  the  editor  of  the  "  Bvening  Post^"— one  of  the  oldest  and  moat 
influential  of  the  daily  gasettes  in  our  country.  At  onoe  its  oolumns  evinced  new 
spirit  and  vigor,  and  it  became  the  leading  journal  of  the  so-called  "  Demoormtao* 
party,  supporting  ite  views  in  relation  to  banks,  free  trade,  Ac  with  signal  ability. 
But  in  later  years,  when  he  thought  that  that  party  had  abandoned  the  prineiplea 
of  its  founders,  and  was  becoming  too  much  the  ally  of  the  slave-power,  he 
divorced  himself  from  it»  and  devoted  his  talents  and  infloenoe  to  the  eanaa  of 
republican  freedom.' 

Mr.  Bryant  has  visited  Europe  five  times,— in  1834,  1836,  1849,  1852,  and 
1857,— enriching  his  journal  with  his  letters  descriptive  of  the  soenesy  plaeei^ 
countries,  and  persons  visited.  In  1830,  he  published  a*oollection  of  letters 
written  during  his  travels,  under  the  title  of  LetterM  of  a  TrwotlUrf  of  which 
several  editions  have  appeared.  His  letters  written  during  his  last  tour,  mostly 
in  Spain,  have  been  lately  published,  and  form  the  Second  Seriet  of  LdUn  of  a 
TVttveUer,  But  notwithstanding  the  ease  and  charm  of  his  descriptive  s^le,  and 
its  terseness  and  power  in  discussing  political  subjects,  it  is  as  a  poet  that  Mr. 
Bryant  will  ever  be  most  known,  most  loved,  and  most  honored.' 


*  When  the  "Evening  Post^  completed  its  first  half-century,  in  1851,  Mr. 
Bijant  wrote  its  history,  which  appeured  in  a  pamphlet 

'  For  criticisms  of  Mr.  Biysat's  poetry,  read  articles  in  "  Democratie  BerMW,** 
vols.  viL  and  x. ;  **  North  American  B«view,"  vols,  xiii.,  xzxiv.,  and  Iv. ;  "  Chris- 
tian Examiner,"  vols.  xxii.  and  xxxiii. ;  "  American  Quarterly  Review,"  voL  xx. 
In  the  "  Demooratio  Review"  for  February,  1845,  is  a  fine  article  on  his  poetry, 
by  H.  T.  Tuckerman.  In  the  "  North  American  Review"  for  Janaaiy,  1844^  sura 
the  following  just  and  well-written  remarks : — 

"  His  poems  are  almost  perfect  of  their  kind.  The  fruits  of  meditation,  rather 
than  of  passion  or  imagination,  and  rarely  startling  with  an  unexpected  image  or 
sudden  outbreak  of  feeling,  they  are  admirable  specimens  of  what  may  be  called 
the  philosophy  of  the  soul.  They  address  the  finer  instinoU  of  our  nature  with  a 
voioe  so  winning  and  gentle,  they  search  out  with  such  subtle  power  all  in  the 
heart  which  is  true  and  good,  that  their  influence,  though  quiet,  is  resistless. 
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THANATOP8I8. 

To  him  who,  in  the  Ioto  of  Nature,  holds 
Gonununioii  with  her  ▼isible  forms,  ebo  speftks 
A  TwiouB  Imnguftge :  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  Toice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloqnenoe  of  beanty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware.    When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  oome  like  a  blight 
Orer  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stem  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall« 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house. 
Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart ;— • 
Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around-^ 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air — 
Comes  a  still  roioe. — ^Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  coarse ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground. 
Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears, 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 
Thy  image.    Earth,  that  nourish'd  thee,  shall  claim 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again ; 
And,  lest  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  incliTidual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  forerer  with  the  elements, 
To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rook 
And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.     The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mould. 
Tet  not  to  thine  eternal  restmg-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone, — nor  couldst  thou  Irish 
Coueh  more  magnificent.    Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarehs  of  the  infant  world,— with  kings, 
The  powerfiil  of  the  earth, — the  wise,  the  good. 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.    The  hills 

IVy  bare  eonseerated  to  many  minds  things  whieh  before  it  was  palnftil  to  oon- 
teaplafea.  Who  can  say  that  his  feelings  and  fears  respecting  deafli  hare  not  re- 
ceiTtd  an  insensible  change  since  raiding  tht  T%anatojma  f  Indeed,  we  think 
tbst  Bryant's  poems  are  valaable  not  only  for  their  intrinsio  excellence,  bat  for 
|hs  vast  inflnence  their  wide  circulation  is  calcolated  to  exercise  on  national  feel- 
iBgi  sad  manners.  It  is  impossible  to  read  them  without  being  morally  bene- 
'tod:  they  parity  as  well  as  please;  they  derelop  or  encourage  all  the  elerated 
sad  thoQghtfal  tendencies  of  the  mind.  In  the  jar  and  bnstle  of  our  American 
Iifc»  flBoie  Carorable  to  quickness  and  aonteness  of  mind  than  to  meditation,  it  is 
««n  that  we  hare  a  poet  who  can  bring  the  hues  and  odors  of  natare  into  the 
erowded  mart,  and,  by  ennobling  thoughts  of  man  and  his  destiny,  induce  the 
Boat  worldly  to  giye  their  eyes  an  occasional  glance  apward,  and  the  most  selfish 
to  fed  that  the  lore  of  God  and  man  is  hotter  than  the  love  of  mammon." 

An  elegant  edition  of  Mr.  Bryant's  poems,  Mrangcd  by  himself,  and  richly 
fllastrate<^  lias  Just  been  published  by  Appleton  A  Co. 
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Rock-ribb'd  and  ancient  as  the  sun, — the  Tales 

Stretching  in  pensiTe  quietness  between ; 

The  venerable  woods, — ^rivers  that  moTC 

In  migesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 

That  make  the  meadows  green ;  and,  pour'd  round  all. 

Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste, — 

Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 

Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.    The  golden  sun, 

The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven. 

Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death, 

Tlirough  the  still  lapse  of  ages.    All  that  tread 

The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 

That  slumber  in  its  bosom.     Take  the  wings 

Of  morning,  traverse  Barca's  desert  sands, 

Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 

Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 

Save  its  own  dashings, — ^yet — the  dead  are  there, 

And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 

The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 

In  their  last  sleep, — ^the  dead  reign  there  alone. 

So  shalt  thou  rest ;  and  what  if  thou  withdraw 

In  silence  ftrom  the  living,  and  no  friend 

Take  note  of  thy  departure  ?     All  that  breathe 

Will  share  thy  destiny.     The  gay  will  laugh 

When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 

Plod  on,  and  each  one,  as  before,  will  chase 

His  favorite  phantom ;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 

Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  oom« 

And  make  their  bed  with  thee.     As  the  long  train 

Of  ages  glides  away,  the  sons  of  men — 

The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 

In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron  and  maid. 

And  the  sweet  babe,  and  the  gray-headed  man— 

Shall,  one  by  one,  be  gathered  to  thy  side, 

By  thos<f  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 

So  live  that,  when  thy  summons  comes  to  Join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon;  but,  sustain'd  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  hiniy  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 


TO  A  WATEEFOWL. 

Whither,  *midst  falling  dew. 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day. 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 

Thy  solitary  way  ? 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Blight  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
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As,  dftrUy  limii'd  upon  th»  orimMii  sky, 
Ihj  figure  floats  mlong. 

S«ek'si  Uioa  the  pUshy  brink 
Of  weedj  lake^  or  mtirge  of  river  wide. 
Or  where  the  rookiBg  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  ohsfed  ocesA  side  T 

There  is  a  Power  whose  oare 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast,— 
The  desert  and  inimitable  air, — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

AH  day  thy  wings  haye  fann'd. 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere, 
Tet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land. 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end ; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest, 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows ;  reeds  shall  bend. 

Soon,  o'er  thy  shelter'd  nest. 

Thon'rt  gone ;  the  abyss  of  heayen 
Hath  swallow'd  up  thy  form ;  yet  on  my  heart 
Peeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  giren. 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He  who,  from  xone  to  zone. 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone. 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 


THE  OONQITEBOB'S  GBAYE. 

Within  this  lowly  grsTe  a  conqueror  lies ; 
And  yet  the  monument  proclaims  it  not. 
Nor  round  the  sleeper's  name  hath  chisel  wrought 
The  emblems  of  a  fame  that  never  dies, — 
Ivy  and  amaranth  in  a  graceAil  sheaf 
Twined  with  the  laurel's  fair,  imperial  leaH 
A  simple  name  alone, 
To  the  great  world  unknown, 
Is  graren  here,  and  wild  flowers  rising  round, 
Meek  meadow-sweet  and  violets  of  the  ground. 
Lean  lovingly  against  the  humble  ston^ 

Here,  in  the  quiet  earth,  they  laid  apart 
No  man  of  iron  mould  and  bloody  hands, 
Who  sought  to  wreak  upon  the  cowering  lands 

The  passions  that  consumed  his  restless  heart ; 
But  one  of  tender  spirit  and  delicate  frame. 
Gentlest  in  mien  and  mind 
Of  gentle  womankind, 
Timidly  shrinking  from  the  breath  of  blame ; 

One  in  whose  eyes  the  smile  of  kindness  made 
Its  haunt,  like  floweis  by  sunny  brooks  in  May ;        ^ 
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Yet  at  the  thonght  of  others'  pain,  a  shade 
Of  sweeter  sfMUiess  chased  the  smile  away. 

Nor  deem  that  when  the  hand  that  moulders  here 
Was  raised  in  menace,  realms  were  chill'd  with  fear. 

And  armies  muster'd  at  the  sign  as  when 
Clouds  rise  on  clouds  before  the  rainy  east, — 

Oray  captains  leading  bands  of  Teteran  men 
And  fiery  youths  to  be  the  yultures*  feast. 
Not  thus  were  waged  the  mighty  wars  that  gave 
The  victory  to  her  who  fills  this  grave ; 
Alone  her  task  was  wrought ; 
Alone  the  battle  fought ; 
Through  that  long  strife  her  constant  hope  was  stay'd 
On  Ood  alone,  nor  look'd  for  other  aid. 

She  met  the  hosts  of  sorrow  with  a  look 
That  alter'd  not  beneath  the  frown  they  wore ; 

And  soon  the  lowering  brood  were  tamed,  and  took 
Meekly  her  gentle  rule,  and  frown*d  no  more. 

Her  soft  hand  put  aside  the  assaults  of  wrath, 
And  calmly  broke  in  twain 
The  fiery  shafts  of  pain, 

And  rent  the  nets  of  passion  from  her  path. 
By  that  yictorious  hand  despair  was  slain. 

With  love  she  vanquish'd  hate,  and  overcame 

Evil  with  good  in  her  Great  Master's  name. 

Her  glory  is  not  of  this  shadowy  state, 

Glory  that  with  the  fleeting  season  dies ; 
But  when  she  enter'd  at  the  sapphire  gate. 

What  joy  was  radiant  in  celestial  eyes ! 
How  heaven's  bright  depths  with  sounding  welcomes  rung. 
And  flowers  of  heaven  by  shining  hands  were  flung  I 
And  He  who,  long  before. 
Pain,  scorn,  and  sorrow  bore. 
The  mighty  Sufferer,  with  aspect  sweet, 
Smiled  on  the  timid  stranger  from  his  seat ; 
He  who,  returning  glorious  from  the  grave, 
Dragg'd  Death,  disarmed,  in  chains,  a  crouching  slave. 

See,  as  I  linger  here,  the  sun  grows  low ; 

Cool  airs  are  murmuring  that  the  night  is  near. 
0  gentle  sleeper,  from  thy  grave  I  go 

Consoled,  though  sad,  in  hope,  and  yet  in  fear. 
Brief  is  the  time,  I  Imow, 
The  warfare  scarce  begun ; 
Yet  all  may  win  the  triumphs  thou  hast  won ; 
Still  flows  the  fount  whose  waters  strengthened  thee 

The  victors*  names  are  yet  too  few  to  fill 
Heaven's  mighty  roll ;  the  glorious  armory 

That  minister'd  to  thee  is  open'd  still. 

THE  PAST. 

Thou  unrelenting  Fast ! 
Strong  are  the  barriers  round  thy  dark  domain. 
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And  fetters,  sore  and  fast, 
Hold  all  that  enter  thy  unbreathing  reign. 

Far  in  thy  realm  withdrawn 
Old  empires  sit  in  sullenness  and  gloom. 

And  glorious  ages  gone 
lie  deep  within  the  shadow  of  thy  womb. 

Childhood,  with  all  its  mirth, 
Tooth,  Manhood,  Age  that  draws  as  to  the  ground, 

And,  last,  Man*s  Life  on  earth. 
Glide  to  thj  dim  dominions,  and  are  bound. 

Thou  hast  my  better  years, 
Then  hast  my  earlier  friends — the  good — the  kind, 

Tielded  to  thee  with  tears, — 
The  Tenerable  form — the  exalted  mind* 

My  spirit  yearns  to  bring 
The  lost  ones  back ; — yearns  with  desire  intense. 

And  struggles  hard  to  wring 
Thy  bolts  apart,  and  pluck  thy  captiyes  thenoe. 

In  Tain : — thy  gates  deny 
All  passage  saye  to  those  who  hence  depart ; 

Nor  to  the  streaming  eye 
Thou  giy*st  them  back, — ^nor  to  the  broken  heart. 

In  thy  abysses  hide 
Beauty  and  excellence  unknown : — to  thee 

Earth's  wonder  and  her  pride 
Are  gathered,  as  the  waters  to  the  sea ; 

Labors  of  good  to  man. 
Unpublished  charity,  unbroken  faith, — 

Loye,  that  midst  grief  began. 
And  grew  with  years,  and  falter'd  not  in  death* 

Full  many  a  mighty  name 
Lurks  in  thy  depths,  unutter'd,  unreyered ; 

With  thee  are  silent  fame. 
Forgotten  arts,  and  wisdom  disappeared. 

Thine  for  a  space  are  they  :^ 
Yet  shalt  thou  yield  thy  treasures  up  at  last ; 

Thy  gates  shall  yet  giye  way, 
Thy  bolts  tlhaM  fall,  inexorable  Past  I 

AU  that  of  good  and  fair 
Has  gone  into  thy  womb  from  earliest  time, 

Shall  then  come  forth,  to  wear 
The  glory  and  the  beauty  of  its  prime. 

They  haye  not  perish'd — no  I 
Kind  words,  remembered  yoices  once  so  sweet. 

Smiles,  radiant  long  ago. 
And  features,  the  great  soul's  apparent  seat, 

All  shall  come  back ;  each  tie 
Of  pure  affection  shall  be  knit  again ; 

Alone  shall  Evil  die, 
And  Sorrow  dwell  a  prisoner  in  thy  reign. 
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And  then  shall  I  behold 
Him  by  whose  kind  paternal  side  I  spning. 

And  her  who,  still  and  cold, 
Fills  the  next  grave, — ^the  beautlAil  and  young. ^ 


THE  EVENING  WIND. 

Spirit  that  breathest  through  my  lattice,  thou 

That  cool'st  the  twilight  of  the  sultry  day  I 
Gratefully  flows  thy  freshness  round  my  brow ; 

Thou  hast  been  out  upon  the  deep  at  play. 
Riding  all  day  the  wild  blue  wayes  till  now, 

Roughening  their  crests,  and  scattering  high  their  spray. 
And  swelling  the  white  sail.     I  welcome  thee 
To  the  scorch'd  land,  thou  wanderer  of  the  sea ! 

Nor  I  alone,— a  thousand  bosoms  round 

Inhale  thee  in  the  fulness  of  delight ; 
And  languid  forms  rise  up,  and  pulses  bound 

Livelier,  at  coming  of  the  wind  of  night ;  . 
And  languishing  to  hear  thy  grateful  sound. 

Lies  the  vast  inland,  stretch'd  beyond  the  sight. 
Go  forth,  into  the  gathering  shade ;  go  forth, — 
God's  blessing  breathed  upon  the  fainting  earth  I 

Go,  rock  the  little  wood-bird  in  his  nest, 
Curl  the  still  waters,  bright  with  stars,  and  rouse 

The  wide,  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest. 
Summoning,  from  the  innumerable  boughs, 

The  strange,  deep  harmonies  that  haunt  lus  breast : 
Pleasant  shall  be  thy  way  where  meekly  bows 

The  shutting  flower,  and  darkling  waters  pass, 

And  where  the  o'ershadowing  branches  sweep  the  grass. 

The  faint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 
To  feel  thee ;  thou  shalt  kiss  the  child  asleep. 

And  dry  the  moisten'd  curls  that  overspread 

His  temples,  while  his  breathing  grows  more  deep ; 

And  they  who  stand  about  the  sick  man's  bed 
Shall  joy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  sweep, 

And  softly  part  his  curtains  to  allow 

Thy  visit,  gratefUl  to  his  burning  brow. 

Go — ^but  the  circle  of  eternal  change, 

Which  is  the  life  of  nature,  shall  restore. 
With  sounds  and  scents  from  all  thy  mighty  range, 

Thee  to  thy  birthplace  of  the  deep  once  more ; 
Sweet  odors  in  the  sea-air,  sweet  and  strange. 

Shall  teU  the  home-sick  mariner  of  the  shore ; 

I  "  No  poet  in  our  country — ^we  might  perhaps  add,  in  any  eonntfy — ^is  ao  ex- 
qniflite  in  rhythm,  ao  classically  pure  and  accurate  in  langvage,  so  appropriate  ia 
diction,  phrase,  simile,  metaphor,  as  Bryant.  He  dips  his  pen  in  worda  aa  aa 
endowed  painter  his  pencil  in  colors.  His  vein  is  deep,  his  chosen  th— mm 
aerloua,  and  generally  tinged  with  a  not  nnpleasing  melancholy ;  bat  patfioa  ia 
bis  pre-eminent  wdowmtnt.**-^Knickerbock«r,  L  318. 
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And,  lifltening  to  thy  marmnr,  lie  sliall  deem 
He  hean  the  rustling  leaf  and  running  atream. 


THB  BATTLE-FIELD. 

Once  this  soft  turf,  this  rivulet's  sands. 

Were  trampled  by  a  hurrying  crowd. 
And  fiery  hearts  and  armed  hands 

Bncounter'd  in  the  battle-cloud. 

Ah !  never  shall  the  land  forget 
How  gush'd  the  life-blood  of  her  brare,-* 

Gushed,  warm  with  hope  and  courage  yet, 
Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save. 

Now  all  is  calm,  and  fresh,  and  still, 

Alone  the  chirp  of  flitting  bird, 
And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill. 

And  bell  of  wandering  kine,  are  heard. 

No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by 
The  black-mouth*d  gun  and  staggering  wain; 

Men  start  not  at  the  battle-cry : 
Oh,  be  it  never  heard  again ! 

Soon  rested  those  who  fought ;  but  thou 

Who  minglest  in  the  harder  strife 
For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now, 

Thy  warfare  only  ends  with  life. 

A  friendless  warfare !  lingering  long 

Through  weary  day  and  weary  year ; 
A  wild  and  many-weapon'd  throng 

Hang  on  thy  front,  and  flank,  and  rear. 

Tet  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proof, 

And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot ; 
The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof, 

The  sage  may  frown — ^yet  faint  thou  not, 

Nor  heed  the  shaft  too  surely  cast, 

The  foul  and  hissing  bolt  of  scorn ; 
For  with  thy  side  shall  dwell,  at  last, 

The  victory  of  endurance  bom. 

Truth,  crush'd  to  earth,  shall  rise  again; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain. 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers.^ 

*0f  Uiif  verse  an  EngliBb  critic  thos  writes: — "Mr.  Bryant  had  certainly 
^  rare  merit  of  having  written  a  stanza  which  will  bear  comparison  with  any 
^  linet  in  our  recollection.  It  has  always  read  to  us  as  one  of  tho  noblest  in 
^  English  language.  The  thought  is  complete,  the  expression  perfect  A 
poem  of  a  doien  such  verses  would  be  like  a  row  of  pearls,  each  above  a  king's 
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Tea,  though  thou  lie  upon  the  diui, 
When  they  who  help'd  thee  flee  in  fetr. 

Die  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust, 
Like  those  who  fell  in  battle  here. 

Another  hand  thy  sword  shall  wield, 
Another  hand  the  standard  wave, 

Till  fVom  the  trumpet's  mouth  is  peaVd 
The  blast  of  triumph  o'er  thy  grare. 


THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  FREEDOM. 

0  Fbeedom  !  thou  art  not,  as,  poets  dream, 
A  fair  young  girl,  with  light  and  delicate  limbs, 
And  wavy  tresses  gushing  from  the  cap 
With  which  the  Roman  master  crown*d  his  slave 
When  he  took  off  the  gyyes.     A  bearded  man, 
Arm'd  to  the  teeth,  art  thou ;  one  mailed  hand 
Grasps  the  broad  shield,  and  one  the  sword;  thy  brow. 
Glorious  in  beauty  though  it  be,  is  scarred 
With  tokens  of  old  wars ;  thy  massiye  limbs 
Are  strong  with  struggling.     Power  at  thee  has  launch'^ 
His  bolts,  and  with  J^s  lightnings  smitten  thee ; 
They  oould  not  quench  the  life  thou  hast  from  heaTen. 
Merciless  power  has  dug  thy  dungeon  deep, 
And  his  swart  armorers,  by  a  thousand  fires. 
Have  forged  thy  chain ;  yet,  while  he  deems  thee  bound. 
The  links  are  shiyer'd,  and  the  prison-walls 
Fall  outward :  terribly  thou  springest  forth, 
As  springs  the  flame  aboYO  a  burning  pile. 
And  shoutest  to  the  nations,  who  return 
Thy  shoutings,  while  the  pale  oppressor  flies. 

Thy  birthright  was  not  given  by  human  hands : 
Thou  wert  twin-bom  with  man.    In  pleasant  fields, 
While  yet  our  race  was  few,  thou  sat'st  with  him. 
To  tend  the  quiet  flock  and  watch  the  stars, 
And  teach  the  reed  to  utter  simple  airs. 
Thou  by  his  side,  amid  the  tangled  wood. 
Didst  war  upon  the  panther  and  the  wolf. 
His  only  foes ;  and  thou  with  him  didst  draw 
The  earliest  ftirrow  on  the  mountain-side. 
Soft  with  the  deluge.    Tyranny  himself, 
Tliy  enemy,  although  of  rererend  look. 
Hoary  with  many  years,  and  far  obey'd. 
Is  later  bom  than  thou ;  and  as  he  meets 
The  grave  defiance  of  thine  elder  eye, 
The  usurper  trembles  in  his  fastnesses. 

Thou  shalt  wax  stronger  with  the  lapse  of  yean. 
But  he  shaU  fade  into  a  feebler  age ; 
Feebler,  yet  subtler.     He  shall  weave  his  snares. 
And  spring  them  on  thy  careless  steps,  and  clap 
His  wither'd  hands,  aud  from  thoir  ambush  call 
His  hordes  to  fall  upon  thee.     He  shall  send 
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Qudni  maskers,  wesring  fair  and  gallant  forms. 

To  catch  thj  gazo,  and  uttering  graceful  words 

To  charm  thy  ear ;  while  his  sly  imps,  by  stealth. 

Twine  round  thee  threads  of  steel,  light  thread  on  thread 

That  grow  to  fetters ;  or  bind  down  thy  arms 

With  chains  conceaVd  in  chaplets.     Oh !  not  yet 

Mayst  thou  unbrace  thy  corslet,  nor  lay  by 

Thy  sword ;  nor  yet,  0  Freedom !  dose  thy  lids 

In  slumber ;  for  thine  enemy  never  sleeps, 

And  thou  must  watch  and  combat  till  the  day 

Of  the  new  earth  and  heaTen. 


JOHN  NEAL. 


Jon  Nbai  was  born  m  Portland,  Maine,  October  29, 1793.  In  1818,  he  went 
t»  BsltimorB^  and  engaged  in  the  dry-good^  basineBa  with  John  Pierpont ;  bat, 
bnng  wisaeoeflsftd,  he  turned  his  attention  to  literature,  and  commenced  bis 
t&nw  by  writing  for  the  **  Portieo"  a  series  of  critical  eesayi  on  the  works  of 
Byron.  In  1818,  he  published  his  first  noTel,  Keep  Cool,  wrlttsn,  ss  he  says, "  chiefly 
lor  the  disoooragemenC  of  dnelling/'  The  Battle  of  Niagara,  wUh  other  J\tem»; 
Olho,  •  tragedy  in  fire  acts ;  sod  Ooldau,  the  Mamae  Harper,  sneoessiTely  followed. 
Be  also  wrote  a  Urge  part  of  '<  The  Histoiy  of  the  Ameriesn  Rerolntion,  by  Panl 
AUen,"  as  Allen  had  annoanced  it,  received  sabscriptlons  for  it,  and  was  too  lazy 
to  finish  it.  Poor  novels,  Logan,  Ramdolph,  Errata,  Sevtntg-Six,  followed  in  rapid 
seooession.  Written  in  haste,  and  with  bat  little  ear«^  they  are  now  neglected ; 
thoogh  at  the  time  they  made  so  favorable  an  impression  that  some  of  them 
were  lepnblisfaed  in  England.  This  indaoed  the  writer  to  embark  for  that  coun- 
try, where  he  arrived  in  January,  1824.  He  very  soon  became  a  contributor  to 
various  periodicals,  making  his  first  appearance  in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine/' 
for  which  he  wrote  a  series  of  interesting  and  piquant  articles  on  American 
writers.     He  also  publiBhed,  while  abroad,  his  novel  Brother  Jonathan, 

After  remaining  three  years  in  Great  Britain,  he  returned  to  his  native  city, 
sad  soon  commenced  the  publication  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  "The 
Tsakee,"  which,  not  meeting  with  much  encouragement,  was,  in  about  a  year, 
■erged  In  "  The  New  England  Oalaxjr."i  In  1828,  he  published  Baehel  Dyer, 
a  sloiy,  the  subject  of  which  is  "  Salem  Witchcraft."  This  was  followed  by 
AaAordkip,  hy  a  New-Ehtgtander  over  the  Sea;  The  Down-Eattert ;  and  Ruth 
Elder.  In  all  these  works  there  Is  great  power  and  much  originally;  but,  setting 
aO  method  and  style  at  defiance,  they  will  not  survive  the  life  of  the  author.' 
SoflM  of  his  occasional  essays,  however,  as  well  as  a  few  pieces  of  poetry  written 
ft(r  the  SBagaafaies,  possess  great  merit,  and  ought  to  be  preserved.    A  volume  of 


'  See  page  225,  Life  of  Joseph  T.  Buckingham. 

>  "John  Ne«l's  forces  are  multitudinous,  and  fire  briskly  at  eve^T  thing.  They 
escBpy  all  the  provinces  of  letters,  and  are  nearly  useless  from  being  spread  over 
too  much  ground." —  Whipple**  Eewjf, 
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selections  from  his  works  might  bo  made  that  would  be  a  raltiable  oontribaiion  to 
oar  literature.    Mr.  Neiil  now  (1859)  resides  in  Portland. 


CHILDREN — ^WHAT  ARE  THET? 

What  are  children  f  Step  to  the  window  with  me.  The  street 
is  full  of  them.  Yonder  a  school  is  let  loose,  and  here,  just  within 
reach  of  our  ohservation,  are  two  or  three  noisy  little  fellows,  and 
there  another  party  mustering  for  play.  Some  are  whispering  to- 
gether, and  plotting  so  loudly  and  so  earnestly  as  to  attract  every- 
hody's  attention,  while  others  are  holding  themselves  aloof,  with 
their  satchels  gaping  so  as  to  hetray  a  part  of  their  plans  for  to- 
morrow afternoon,  or  laying  their  heads  together  in  pairs  for  a 
trip  to  the  islands.  Look  at  them,  weigh  the  question  I  have  put 
to  you,  and  then  answer  it  as  it  deserves  to  he  answered : —  What  are 
cliildren  f 

To  which  you  reply  at  once,  without  any  sort  of  hesitation^  per- 
haps,— ^'  Just  as  the  twig  is  hent,  the  tree's  inclined ;"  or,  <<  Men 
are  hut  children  of  a  larger  growth ;''  or,  peradventure,  '^  The 
child  is  father  of  the  man.''  And  then  perhaps  you  leave  me, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  yourself  and  with  your  answer,  having 
<<  plucked  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery,"  and  uttered,  without 
knowing  it,  a  string  of  glorious  truths.  *  *  * 

Among  the  children  who  are  now  playing  together,  like  birds 
among  the  blossoms  of  earth,  haunting  all  the  green  shadowy 
places  thereof,  and  rejoicing  in  the  hright  air,  happy  and  beauti- 
ful creatures,  and  as  changeable  as  happy,  with  eyes  brimful  of 
joy  and  with  hearts  playing  upon  their  little  faces  like  sunshine 
upon  clear  waters;  among  those  who  are  now  idling  together  on 
that  slope,  or  pursuing  butterflies  together  on  the  edge  of  that 
wood,  a  wilderness  of  roses,  you  would  see  not  only  the  gifted 
and  the  powerful,  the  wise  and  the  eloquent,  the  ambitious  and 
the  renowned,  the  long-lived  and  the  long-to-be-lamented  of  an- 
other age ;  but  the  wicked  and  the  treacherous,  the  liar  and  the 
thief,  the  abandoned  profligate  and  the  faithless  husband,  the 
gambler  and  the  drunkard,  the  robber,  the  burglar,  the  ravisher^ 
the  murderer,  and  the  betrayer  of  his  country.  The  child  u 
father  of  the  man. 

Among  them  and  that  other  little  troop  just  appearing,  children 
with  yet  happier  faces  and  pleasanter  eyes,  the  blossoms  of  the 
future, — the  mothers  of  nations, — ^you  would  see  the  founders  of 
states  and  the  destroyers  of  their  country,  the  steadfast  and  the 
weak,  the  judge  and  the  criminal,  the  murderer  and  the  execu- 
tioner, the  exalted  and  the  lowly,  the  unfaithful  wife  and  the 
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broken-hearted  husband,  the  prond  betrayer  and  his  pale  victim, 
the  living  and  breathing  portents  and  prodigies,  the  embodied 
Tirtaes  and  vices  of  another  age  and  another  world,  and  all  play- 
w"y  together  I     Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth.  *  *  * 

Even  fathers  and  mothers  look  upon  children  with  a  strange 
misapprehension  of  their  digni^.  Even  with  the  poets,  they  are 
only  the  flowers  and  blossoms,  the  dew-drops  or  the  playthings,  of 
earth.  Yet  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  Kingdom 
of  Heaven!  with  all  its  principalities  and  powers,  its  hierarchies, 
dominations,  thrones !  The  Saviour  understood  them  better ;  to 
him  their  true  dignity  was  revealed.  Flowers !  They  are  the 
flowers  of  the  invisible  world;  indestructible,  self-perpetuating 
flowers,  with  each  a  multitude  of  angels  and  evil  spirits  under- 
neath its  leaves,  toiling  and  wrestling  for  dominion  over  it! 
Blossoms  I  They  are  the  blossoms  of  another  world,  whose  fruit- 
age ia  angels  and  archangels.  Or  dew-drops  I  They  are  dew- 
drope  that  have  their  source,  not  in  the  chambers  of  the  earth, 
nor  among  the  vapors  of  the  sky,  which  the  next  breath  of  wind, 
or  the  next  flash  of  sunshine,  may  dry  up  forever,  but  among  the 
everlasting  fountains  and  inexhaustible  reservoirs  of  mercy  and 
love.  Playthings !  If  the  little  creatures  would  but  appear  to 
us  in  their  true  shape  for  a  moment  I  We  should  fall  upon  our 
&ee8  before  them,  or  grow  pale  with  consternation,  or  fling  them 
off  with  horror  and  loathing. 

What  would  be  our  feelings  to  see  a  fair  child  start  up  before 
OS  a  maniac  or  a  murderer,  armed  to  the  teeth  ?  to  find  a  nest  of 
«»rpent0  on  our  pillow  ?  a  destroyer,  or  a  traitor,  a  Harry  the 
Eighth,  or  a  Benedict  Arnold,  asleep  in  our  bosom  ?  A  Cathe- 
rine or  a  Peter,  a  Bacon,  a  Oalileo,  or  a  Bentham,  a  Napoleon,  or 
a  Voltaire,  clambering  up  our  knees  afler  sugar-plums  ?  Cuvier 
laboring  to  distinguish  a  horse-fly  from  a  blue-bottle,  or  dissecting 
a  spider  with  a  rusty  nail  ?  La  Place  trying  to  multiply  his  own 
apples,  or  to  subtract  his  playfellow's  gingerbread  ?  What  should 
we  say  to  find  ourselves  romping  with  Messalina,  Swedenborg, 
and  Madame  de  Stael  ?  or  playing  bo-peep  with  Murat,  Robes- 
pierre, and  Charlotte  Corday  ?  or  puss  puss  in  the  comer  with 
George  Washington,  Jonathan  Wild,  Shakspeare,  Sappho,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Alfieri,  and  Harriet  Wilson  ?  Yet  stranger  things  have 
happened.  These  were  all  children  but  the  other  day,  and  clam- 
bered about  the  knees,  and  rummaged  in  the  pockets,  and  nestled 
in  the  laps  of  people  no  better  than  we  are.  But  if  they  could 
have  appeared  in  their  true  shape  for  a  single  moment,  while  they 
were  playing  together,  what  a  scampering  there  would  have  been 
among  the  grown  folks !     How  their  fingers  would  have  tingled  ! 

Now  to  me  there  is  no  study  half  so  delightful  as  that  of  these 

little  creatures,  with  hearts  fresh  from  the  gardens  of  the  sky,  in 

33* 
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their  first  and  fairest  and  most  unintentional  disclosares,  while 
thoy  are  indeed  a  mystery, — a  fragrant,  luminous,  and  beautiful 
mystery  I 

Then  why  not  pursue  the  study  for  yourself?  The  subjects 
are  always  before  you.  No  books  are  needed,  no  costly  drawings, 
no  lectures,  neither  transparencies  nor  illustrations.  Your  speci- 
mens are  all  about  you.  They  come  and  go  at  your  bidding. 
They  are  not  to  be  hunted  for,  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  on 
the  borders  of  the  wilderness,  in  the  desert,  nor  by  the  sea>shore. 
They  abound  not  in  the  uninhabited  or  un visited  place,  but  in 
your  very  dwelling-houses,  about  the  steps  of  your  doors,  in  every 
street  of  every  village,  in  every  green  field,  and  every  crowded 
thoroughfare. 


EDWARD  ROBINSON. 


Tem  renowned  philologiat  and  trayeller,  the  aon  of  Rer.  WOliam  Rolmieoii, 
who  waa  paator  of  the  Congregadonal  Choreh  at  Sonthington,  CoDoeetieat*  for 
forty-one  years,  waa  horn  at  that  place  on  the  10th  of  April,  1794.  He  waa  dea- 
tiQod  for  mercantile  lift,  bat,  being  on  a  riait  to  hia  onele,  «t  Clinton,  Oneida 
County,  New  York,  early  in  1812,  he  oonclnded  to  enter  Hamilton  College,  whioh 
had  Jast  been  ohartored.  Accordingly,  in  the  fall,  he  joined  the  flrat  Freahmaa 
class,  and  gradnatod  in  1816,  with  the  higheat  honora.  In  October  of  the  next 
year  he  was  appointed  tntor  in  hia  Alma  liater,  whore  he  remained  a  year,  teach- 
ing the  mathematics  and  the  Oreek  language.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  161S^ 
he  was  married  to  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rer.  Samuel  Eirldand,  and 
sister  of  the  late  President  Kirkland,  of  Harvard  Uniyersity.  She  died  in  the 
following  July,  and  Mr.  Robinson  remainod  in  CUuton,  pursuing  his  stndiea,  for 
two  years  longer. 

In  December,  1821,  he  went  to  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  after  beim^  here 
two  years,  without  having  been  connected  with  the  seminary,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  instructor,  and  continued  such  till  1826,  translating  in  the  mean  time^ 
from  the  Latin,  ^Wahl's  Clavis  Novi  Testamenti,"  or  Lexicon  of  the  New 
Testament 

In  the  summer  of  1826,  he  went  to  Europe,  and  spent  four  years  in  travellings 
oombined  with  hard  study,  in  the  mean  time  (1828)  marrying  the  yonngeat 
daughter  of  Professor  Ludwig  yon  Jacob,  of  Halle.  On  his  return  home  in 
1830,  he  was  appointed  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  In  1831,  he  eommenced  the  publication  of  the 
"  Biblical  Repository,"  of  which  he  was  the  editor  and  chief  eontribntor  for  Ibor 
years.  In  1833  appeared  his  translation  of  "Buttman's  Gnek  Orammar,"  and 
in  1886,  hia  new  Lexicon  of  the  New  l^ttanMni,  and  hia  translation  of  the 
"  Hebrew  Lexicon  of  Qesenius." 

In  1837,  Dr.  Robinson  was  appointed  Professor  of  Biblical  Literatara  in  the 
Union  Theological  Scrainaiy,  in  liw  city  of  New  York,  the  position  wfaleb  he  still 
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holds.  He  tecepifed  the  Appointment  on  condition  Ui»t  he  might  be  permitted  to 
atrrj  <mt  a  plan  previoosly  formed,  of  riiitang  the  land«  of  the  Bible,  in  eon- 
janciion  with  hie  friend,  Ber.  Bli  Smith,  a  miMionary  of  the  American  Board. 
ThiB  he  aeeomplished,  and  then  repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  demoted  himself  for 
tvo  years  to  the  preparation  of  his  Biblical  RetearcKea  in  Palettiru,  In  1840,  he 
letomed  to  New  York,  and  his  great  work  was  published  the  next  year  in  three 
Tolomes,  at  Boston,  London,  end  HaUe.  It  at  onoe  established  his  fame,  and, 
Jbr  learning,  unwearied  inrestigation,  and  scrapnlotts  fidelity,  placed  him  in  the. 
Teiy  front  rank  of  traTellers;  and  the  Boyal  Qeognphical  Society  of  London 
awarded  to  him  one  of  their  gold  medals. 

Notwithstanding  his  many  ofBcial  labors  connected  with  the  seminary,  Dr. 
Bobinson  projected  and  established,  in  1843,  "  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  which,  for 
critical  theological  learning,  has  not  its  superior  on  either  side  of  the  AUantie. 
He  also  pablished,  in  1845,  a  Harmamy  of  the  Four  Ootpelt  in  Oreek,  and  the  next 
year  an  EngliMk  Harmnmg,  In  1850  appeared  a  new  edition  of  his  Lexicon  of  the 
Jfem  TeetttmenL 

The  next  year  he  again  set  ont  for  Palestine,  to  make  new  researches,  as  well 
as  to  go  oTor  some  of  the  ground  formerly  explored.  He  returned  iu  1852,  and 
made  preparations  for  a  new  Tolume^  which  appeared  in  1850,  both  in  this  ooun- 
tiy  and  England,  and  in  the  German  language  at  Berlin.  This  great  work  is 
now  the  standard  upon  the  geography  of  Palestine,  and  for  aoooracy  and  tfao- 
roagfaaeas  leaTes  nothing  more  to  bo  desired.^ 


PLAIN  BEFOBE  SINAI. 

Ab  we  advanced,  the  yalley  still  opened  wider  and  wider,  with 
a  gentle  ascent,  and  became  full  of  shrubs  and  tufts  of  herbs,  shut 
in  on  each  side  by  loilj  granite  ridges  with  rugged,  shattered 
peaks  a  thousand  feet  high,  while  the  face  of  Horeb  rose  directly 
before  us.  Both  my  companion  and  myself  involuntarily  ex- 
claimed, '^Here  is  room  enough  for  a  large  encampment!" 
Reaching  the  top  of  the  ascent,  or  water-shed,  a  fine  broad  plain 
lay  before  us,  sloping  down  gently  towards  the  S.  S.  E.,  enclosed 
by  nigged  and  venerable  mountains  of  dark  granite,  stern,  naked, 
splintered  peaks  and  ridges  of  indescribable  grandeur,  and  termi- 
nated at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  by  the  bold  and  awful 


1  Paleetine,  Ptiet  and  Preeent:  wUh  Biblical^  lAteraiy,  and  Seientijie  Noticee:  By 
Ker.  Henry  S.  Osbom,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Natural  dcieuce  in  Boanoke  College, 
Salem,  Virginia.  This  is  a  work  of  Tory  great  merit,  recently  published  by  James 
Cfaallen  A  Son,  Philadelphia, — a  pleasant  and  animated  book  of  travels,  with  per- 
sonal rvmtniseenoes,  descriptions  of  seenery,  interspersed  with  oceasional  religious 
retectioiiB  and  philoeophieal  disenssions ;  utd  all  in  a  pure  and  liyely  style.  It 
is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  original  engravings  from  the  pencil  of  the  author,  and 
by  a  new  map  of  Palestine,  and  is  altogether  the  moat  pleaitant  and  readable  work 
upon  this  land  we  have  yet  seen, — of  no  ephemeral  interest^  bat  of  a  livings 
pemaaeni  Taloe. 
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front  of  Horcb,  rising  perpendicularly,  in  frowning  majesty^  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  height.  It  was  a  scene  of  solemn 
grandeur,  wholly  unexpected,  and  such  as  we  had  never  seen ; 
and  the  associations  which  at  the  moment  rushed  upon  our  minds 
were  almost  overwhelming.  As  we  went  on,  new  points  of  in- 
terest were  continually  opening  to  our  view.  On  the  lefl  of 
Horeb,  a  deep  and  narrow?  valley  runs  up  S.  S.  E.,  between  lofty 
walls  of  rock,  as  if  in  continuation  of  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the 
plain.  In  this  valley,  at  the  distance  of  near  a  mile  from  the 
plain,  stands  the  convent;  and  the  deep  verdure  of  its  fruit-trees 
and  cypresses  is  seen  as  the  traveller  approaches, — an  oasis  of 
beauty  amid  scenes  of  the  sternest  desolation.  Still  advancing, 
the  front  of  Horeb  rose  like  a  wall  before  us ;  and  one  can  ap- 
proach quite  to  the  foot,  and  touch  the  mount.  As  we  crossed 
the  plain,  our  feelings  were  strongly  affected  at  finding  here,  so 
unezpeotedly,  a  spot  so  entirely  adapted  to  the  scriptural  account 
of  the  giving  of  Uie  law.  No  traveller  has  described  this  plain^ 
Dor  even  mentioned  it,  except  in  a  slight  and  general  manner, 
probably  because  the  most  have  reaohed  the  convent  by  another 
route,  without  passing  over  it ;  and  perhaps,  too,  because  neither 
the  highest  point  of  Sinai,  (now  called  Jebel  Miisa,)  nor  the  still 
loilier  summit  of  St.  Catharine,  is  visible  from  any  part  of  it. 

TH£  TOP  or  SINAI,   (SUFSAFEH.) 

The  extreme  difficulty  and  even  danger  of  the  ascent  was  well 
rewarded  by  the  prospect  that  now  opened  before  us.  The  whole 
plain  er-R&hah  lay  spread  out  beneath  our  feet,  with  the  adjacent 
wadys  and  mountains ;  while  Wady  esh-Sheikh  on  the  right,  and 
the  recess  on  the  lefl,  both  connected  with  and  opening  broadly 
from  er-Rfthah,  presented  an  area  which  serves  nearly  to  double 
that  of  the  plain.  Our  conviction  was  strengthened  that  here,  or 
on  some  one  of  the  adjacent  cliffs,  was  the  spot  where  the  Lord 
<<  descended  in  fire"  and  proclaimed  the  law.  Here  lay  the  plain 
where  the  whole  congregation  might  be  assembled ;  here  was  the 
mount  that  oould  be  approached  aud  touched,  if  not  forbidden ; 
and  here  the  mountain  brow,  where  alone  the  lightnings  and  the 
thick  cloud  would  be  visible,  and  the  thunders  and  the  voice  of 
the  trump  be  heard,  when  the  Lord  ^'  came  down  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  people  upon  Mount  Sinai."  We  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  im- 
pressions of  the  awful  scene,  and  read,  with  a  feeling  that  will 
never  be  forgotten,  the  sublime  account  of  the  transaction  and  the 
commandments  there  promulgated,  in  the  original  words  as  re* 
corded  by  the  great  Hebrew  legislator.' 

I  Ezod.  six.  9-25;  xx.  1-21. 
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THE  C£DAR8  OF  LEBANON.' 

The  cedars  are  not  less  remarkable  for  their  poeition  than  for 
their  age  and  sixe.  The  amphitheatre  in  which  they  are  sitnated 
is  of  itself  a  great  temple  of  nature,  the  most  vast  and  magnificent 
of  all  the  recesses  of  Lebanon.  The  loflj  dorsal  ridge  of  the 
motrntain,  as  it  approaches  from  the  south,  tends  slightly  towards 
the  east  for  a  time,  and  then,  after  resuming  its  former  direction, 
throws  off  a  spur  of  equal  altitude  towards  the  west,  which  sinks 
down  gradually  into  the  ridge  terminating  at  Ehden.  This  ridge 
sweeps  round  so  as  to  become  nearly  parallel  with  the  main  ridge, 
thus  forming  an  immense  recess  or  amphitheatre,  approaching  to 
the  horseshoe  form,  surrounded  by  the  loftiest  ridges  of  Lebanon, 
which  rise  still  two  or  three  thouj^ud  feet  above  it  and  are  partly 
coTered  with  snows.  In  the  midst  of  this  amphitheatre  stand  the 
cedars,  utterly  alone,  with  not  a  tree  besides,  nor  hardly  a  green 
thing  in  sight.  The  amphitheatre  fronts  towards  the  west,  and, 
as  seen  from  the  cedars,  the  snows  extend  round  from  south  to 
north.  The  extremities  of  the  arc,  in  front,  bear  from  the  cedars 
southwest  and  northwest.  High  up  in  the  recess,  the  deep,  pre- 
cipitous chasm  of  the  Kadisha  has  its  beginning, — ihe  wildest  and 
gnuidest  of  all  the  gorges  of  Lebanon. 

Besides  the  natural  grace  and  beauty  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
which  still  appear  in  the  trees  of  middle  age,  though  not  in  the 
more  ancient  patriarchs,  there  is  associated  with  this  grove  a  feel- 
ing of  veneration,  as  the  representative  of  those  forests  of  Lebanon 
80  celebrated  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  To  the  sacred  writers, 
the  cedar  was  the  noblest  of  trees,  the  monarch  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Solomon  "  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar-tree  that  is  in 
LelMinon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall/'* 
To  the  prophets  it  was  the  favorite  emblem  for  greatness,  splendor, 
and  majesty :  hence  kings  and  nobles — the  pillars  of  society — are 
everywhere  cedars  of  Lebanon.'  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the 
splendid  description,  by  Ezekiel,  of  the  Assyrian  power  and 
glory/  Hence,  too,  in  connection  with  its  durability  and  fra- 
grance, it  was  regarded  as  the  most  precious  of  all  wood,  and  was 
employed  in  costly  buildings,  for  ornament  and  luxury.  In  Solo- 
mon's temple,  the  beams  of  the  roof,  as  also  the  boards  and  the 
ornamental  work,  were  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  f  and  it  was  like- 
wise used  in  the  hiter  temple  of  Zerubbabel.*    David's  palace  was 

1  Tbe  elevation  of  the  eedani  above  the  sea  is  given  by  Rasaegger  and  Schubert 
at  six  thoiuaod  Paris  feet,— equivalent  to  six  thousand  four  hundred  English  feeL 
The  pea.k8  of  Lebanon  above  rise  nearly  three  thousand  feet  higher. 

'  1  Kings  iv.  33;  c-^mp.  Judges  ix.  15;  2  Kings  xiv.  9;  Ps.  xxix.  6;  civ.  16. 

>  I«a.  iL  13 ;  xiv.  8;  xxxviL  24 ;  Jor.  xxii.  23;  Ezek.  xvii.  22 ;  Zech.  xi.  1,  Ac 

*  Ezek.  xxxL  3-9. — ^  1  Kings  vL  9,  10;  oomp.  v.  6,  8,  10 ;  1  Chron.  xxii.  4. 

•  Exra  ill.  7. 
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built  with  cedar  ;^  and  so  lavishly  was  this  costly  wood  employed 
in  one  of  Solomon's  p&laccs,  that  it  is  called  ^'  the  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon."'  As  a  matter  of  luxury,  also,  the  cedar  was 
sometimes  used  for  idols,'  and  for  the  masts  of  ships.^  In  like 
manner,  the  cedar  was  highly  prized  among  heathen  nations.  It 
was  employed  in  the  construction  of  their  temples,  as  at  Tyre  and 
Ephesus ;  and  also  in  their  palaces,  as  at  Persepolis. 


EDWARD  EVERETT. 


Edward  Etebktt,  the  son  of  Rev.  Olirer  Everett,  and  a  younger  brother 
of  Alexander  H.  Brerett^  was  bom  in  Dorchester,  MassachiuettB,  on  the  llth 
of  April,  1794.  After  the  nsnal  preparatoxy  studies  at  Exeter  Academy,  New 
Hampshire,  under  the  renerable  Dr.  Abbot,  he  entered  Hanrard  College  at  the 
early  age  of  thirteen,  and  took  his  degree,  in  course,  in  1811,  with  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  scholar.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  the  College,  and 
held  the  situation  for  two  years,  when  he  entered  the  theological  school  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1814,  when  but  twenty  years  of  age,  succeeded  the  eloquent 
Buckminster  as  pastor  of  Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston.  The  next  year  he  waa 
elected  Professor  of  the  Greek  Luignage  and  Literature  in  Hanrard  College,  with 
the  priTilege  of  ftirther  qualifying  himself  for  its  duties  by  a  visit  to  Europe. 
He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  immediately  embarked  for  England,  wbenee 
he  went  to  Qottingen  UniTersity,  where  ho  remained  more  than  two  years, 
devoting  his  time  to  Greek  literature  and  the  German  language,  and  receiving 
the  degree  of  P.  D.,  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  returned  home  in  1819,  and 
entered  at  once  upon  the  duties  of  his  professorship.  In  1820,  he  became  editor 
of  the  "  North  American  Review,"  inflising  new  spirit  into  that  journal,  to  which 
in  the  next  four  years  he  contributed  about  fifty  papers,  and  above  sixty  more 
subsequently,  when  the  Review  was  edited  by  his  brother  Alexander,  and  thoee 
who  succeeded  him.  In  1824,  ho  delivered  an  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Bociety,  upon  7%e  OireumMtaneea  favorahle  to  tht  Progrtaa  of  LUerahm  in  AmttieOf 
closing  it  with  a  beautiful  apostrophe  to  General  Lafayette,  who  was  present  on 
the  occasion.  In  1825,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representativea  of  the 
United  States,  from  Middlesex  County,  and  kept  the  same  for  ten  yeus,  bearing 
a  prominent  part  in  many  of  the  debates.''  In  1835,  he  retired  firom  Congress, 
and  for  four  years  successively  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts ;  bat  in 

1  2  Sam.  V.  11 ;  vii.  2 ;  comp.  Jer.  xxii.  14,  15. — *  1  Kings  vii.  2 ;  x.  17.— 
I  Isa.  xliv.  14;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  11.— «  Ezek.  xxviL  6;  where  the  description 
evidently  refers  to  splendid  pleasure- vessels. 

"  His  Congressional  career  did  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  add  much  to  his  reputa- 
tion. In  his  muden  speech,  March  9,  1828,  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  apolo- 
giKe  for  slavery  and  to  defend  it  ttom  the  New  Testament  For  this  he  was 
rebuked  with  great  force  by  Ichabod  Bartlctt,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshtr*, 
by  Churchill  C.  Cambreleng,  of  New  York,  and  with  withering  sarcasm  by  John 
Randolph,  of  Virginia. 
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1839,  he  loft  hii  «Ieelion  by  one  tingle  vote.  In  1841,  be  wac  Appointed  Miniater 
PlenipolentaMfy  to  the  Court  of  St  JameB,  for  wbich  poft  he  wu  pecaliarlj  well 
qaelified  by  hie  greet  learning,  his  elegance  of  manners,  and  his  familiarity  w\Ui 
Bost  1^  the  Boropean  languages.  On  his  return  home  in  1848,  he  was  elected 
Pretideni  of  Harrard  College,  a  position  which  he  held  till  1849.  In  Norember, 
1S52,  he  again  entered  political  life,  succeeding  Daniel  Webster  as  Secretaiy  of 
Stale,  under  the  administration  of  Millard  Fillmore,  and  in  1863  he  succeeded 
John  Paris,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  United  States  Senate.' 

Mr.  Ereiett  now  resides  in  Boston,  occupied,  it  is  said,  in  the  pr^aration  of  a 
lyitematie  treatise  on  the  modem  Law  of  Nationa.  His  published  works  are 
A  Defemee  of  Ckritiianity,  1  vol. ;  MUeetUmeaut  Writingtf  2  vols.  8vo ;  Orationa 
and  ^peechea,  %  Tols.  8to.  These  four  last  volumes  contain  eighty-one  articles  on 
literature,  science,  the  arts,  political  economy,  education,  including  his  yarioul 
cntlons  and  addresses  before  literary,  scientific,  and  agricultural  societies.' 


THB  PILGRIMS  OP  THE  MAYPLOWEE. 

Methinks  I  see  it  now,  that  one  solitary, .  adyenturoos  y easel, 
the  Mayflower,  of  a  forlorn  hope,  freighted  with  the  prospects 
of  a  future  state,  and  hound  acfbss  the  unknown  sea.  I  hehold  it 
pursuing,  with  a  thousand  misgiyings,  the  uncertain,  the  tedious 
Toyage.  Suns  rise  and  set,  and  weeks  and  months  pass,  and 
winter  surprises  them  on  the  deep,  hut  brings  them  not  the  sight 
of  the  wished-for  shore.  I  see  them  now,  scantily  supplied  with 
proyisions,  crowded  almost  to  suffocation  in  their  ill-stored  prison, 
delayed  by  calms,  pursuing  a  circuitous  route,  and  now  driyen  in 
iury  before  the  raging  tempest,  on  the  high  and  giddy  wayes. 
The  awful  yoice  of  the  storm  howls  throu^  the  rigging.     The 

>  On  the  14th  of  Biarch,  1854,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  he  presented  a  huge 
petition,  signed  by  three  thousand  and  fifty  clergymen  of  New  England,  against 
the  "Kebraeka  BilL"  The  object  of  the  petition  was  immediately  attacked,  and 
the  petitioners  themselres  foully  (though  characteristically)  assailed,  by  Senators 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  and  Mason,  of  Virginia;  while  Senators  Houston,  of  Texas, 
sad  Seward,  of  Kcw  York,  warmly  and  eloquently  defended  both.  Mr.  Ererett 
siso  spoke ;  bat  his  remarks  were  so  tame  and  apologeticaly  that  it  would  hare 
been  better  for  the  cause  of  freedom  had  he  been  silent 

'  "  As  a  man  of  letters,  in  every  branch  of  publio  senrice,  and  in  society  and 
priTate  life,  Mr.  Brerett  has  combined  the  useftil  with  the  ornamental,  with  a 
taet,  a  aniversality,  and  a  faithfulness,  almost  unpfeoedented.  At  Windsor 
Gsstl^  we  find  him  fluently  oonrersing  with  each  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
in  their  Temacular  tongue ;  in  Florence,  addressing  the  Scientific  Congress  with 
eharaeteristic  grace  and  wisdom ;  in  London,  entertaining  the  most  gifted  and 
wtsdy-ehosen  party  of  artists,  authors,  and  men  of  rank  or  state,  in  a  manner 
which  eiicite  their  best  social  sentiments ;  at  home,  in  the  professor's  chair,  in  the 
popular  assembly,  in  the  lyoenm-hall,  or  to  celebrate  an  historical  occasion, 
giving  expression  to  high  sentiment,  or  memorable  fact,  with  the  finished 
stf  le  and  thrilling  emphasis  of  the  accomplished  orator." — Hornet  of  Amerieam 
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laboring  masts  seem  straining  from  their  base ;  the  dismal  sound 
of  the  pumps  is  heard;  the  ship  leaps,  as  it  were,  madly  from 
billow  to  billow;  the  ocean  breaks,  and  settles  with  engulfing 
floods  over  the  floating  deck,  and  beats  with  deadening  weight 
against  the  staggered  vessel.  I  see  them,  escaped  from  these 
perils,  pursuing  their  ail-but  desperate  undertaking,  and  landed 
at  last,  after  a  five  months'  passage,  on  the  ice-clad  rocks  of  Ply- 
mouth ;  weak  and  weary  from  the  voyage,  poorly  armed,  scantily 
provisioned,  depending  on  the  charity  of  their  shipmaster  for  a 
draught  of  beer  on  board,  drinking  nothing  but  water  on 
shore,  without  shelter,  without  means,  surrounded  by  hostile 
tribes.  Shut  now  the  volume  of  history,  and  tell  me,  on  any 
principle  of  human  probability,  what  shall  be  the  fate  of  this 
handful  of  adventurers  ?  Tell  me,  man  of  military  science,  in 
how  many  months  were  they  all  swept  off  by  the  thirty  savage 
tribes,  enumerated  within  the  early  limits  of  New  England  f 
Tell  me,  politician,  how  long  did  this  shadow  of  a  colony,  on 
which  your  conventions  and  treaties  had  not  smiled,  languish  on 
the  distant  coast  ?  Student  of  history,  compare  for  me  the  baf- 
fled projects,  the  deserted  settlements,  the  abandoned  adventures, 
of  other  times,  and  find  the  parallel  of  this  I  Was  it  the  winter*s 
storm,  beating  upon  the  houseless  heads  of  women  and  children  ? 
Was  it  hard  labor  and  spare  meals  ?  Was  it  disease  ?  Was  it  the 
tomahawk  ?  Was  it  the  deep  malady  of  a  blighted  hope,  a  ruined 
enterprise,  and  a  broken  heart,  aching  in  its  last  moments  at  the 
recollection  of  the  loved  and  lefl,  beyond  the  sea  ?  Was  it  some, 
or  all  of  these  united,  that  hurried  this  forsaken  company  to  their 
melancholy  fate  ?  And  is  it  possible  that  neither  of  these  causes 
— ^that  not  all  combined — ^were  able  to  blast  this  bud  of  hope  ? 
Is  it  possible  that,  from  a  beginning  so  feeble,  so  frail,  so  worthy, 
(not  so  much  of  admiration  as  of  pity,)  there  has  gone  forth  a 
progress  so  steady,  a  growth  so  wonderful,  a  reality  so  important, 
a  promise,  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  so  glorious  ? 

PAMPEBINQ  THE   BODY  AND   STARVING  THE  SOUL.' 

What,  sir,  feed  a  child's  body,  and  let  his  soul  hunger !  pamper 
his  limbs,  and  starve  his  faculties  I  Plant  the  earth,  cover  a  thou- 
sand hills  with  your  droves  of  cattle,  pursue  the  fish  to  their 
hiding-places  in  the  sea,  and  spread  out  your  wheat-fields  across 
the  plain,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  that  body  which  will 
soon  be  as  cold  and  as  senseless  as  the  poorest  clod,  and  let  the 
pure  spiritual  essence  within  you,  with  all  its  glorious  capacities 
for  improvement,  languish  and  pine !  What!  build  factories, 
turn  in  rivers  upon  the  water-wheels,  unchain  the  imprisoned 
spirits  of  steam,  to  weave  a  garment  for  the  body,  and  let  the 
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•oqI  renuQii  nnadomed  and  naked!  What!  send  out  your  ves- 
lek  to  the  furthest  ocean,  and  make  battle  with  the  monstera  of 
the  deep,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  lighting  np  your  dwell- 
ings and  workahopsy  and  prolonging  the  hours  of  labor  for  the 
meat  that  perishethy  and  permit  that  vital  spark,  which  God  has 
kindled,  which  he  has  intrusted  to  our  oarci  to  be  fanned  into  a 
bright  and  heavenly  flame, — ^permit  it,  I  say,  to  languish  and  go 
out!  What  considerate  man  can  enter  a  school,  and  not  reflect, 
with  awe,  that  it  is  a  seminary  where  immortal  minds  are  train* 
ing  for  eternity  ?  What  parent  but  is,  at  times,  weighed  down 
with  the  thought,  that  there  must  be  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
building  which  will  stand,  when  not  merely  temple  and  palace, 
but  die  perpetual  hills  and  adamantine  rocks  on  which  they 
rest,  have  melted  away! — that  a  light  may  there  be  kindled 
which  will  shine,  not  merely  when  every  artificial  beam  is  ex- 
tinguished, but  when  the  affiighted  sun  has  fled  away  from  the 
heavens? 


THE  ETERNAL  CLOCKWORK   OP  THE   SKIES. 

We  derive  from  the  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  which 
are  made  at  an  observatory  our  only  adequate  measures  of  time, 
and  our  only  means  of  comparing  the  time  of  one  place  with  the 
time  of  another.  Our  artificial  timekeepers, — clocks,  watches, 
•ad  chronometers, — ^however  ingeniously  contrived  and  admirably 
&bricated,  are  but  a  transcript,  so  to  say,  of  the  celestial  motions, 
and  would  be  of  no  value  without  the  means  of  regulating  them 
by  observalion.  It  is  impossible  for  them,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  escape  the  imperfection  of  all  machinery,  the  work  of 
human  hands ;  and  the  moment  we  remove  with  our  timekeeper 
east  or  west,  it  fails  us.  It  will  keep  home-time  alone,  like  the 
fimd  traveller  who  leaves  his  heart  behind  him.  The  artificial 
instenment  is  of  incalculable  utility,  but  must  itself  be  regulated 
by  the  eternal  clockwork  of  the  skies. 

This  single  consideration  is  sufficient  to  show  how  completely 
the  daily  business  of  life  is  affected  and  controlled  by  the  heavenly 
bodies.  It  is  they  and  not  our  main-springs,  our  expansion- 
balances,  and  our  compensation-pendulums,  which  give  us  our 
time.     To  reverse  the  line  of  Pope, — 

'Tis  with  our  watches  as  our  judgments :  none 
Go  just  alike,  but  each  believes  his  own. 

But  for  all  the  kindreds  and  tribes  and  tongues  of  men,— each 
upon  Uieir  own  meridian, — from  the  Arctic  pole  to  the  equator, 
firom  the  equator  to  the  Antarctic  pole,  the  eternal  sun  strikes 
twelve  at  noon,  and  the  glorious  constellations,  far  up  in  the  ever- 

34 
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lasting  belMes  of  tbe  skies,  oliiine  twelve  at  midnight — twelve 

for  the  pale  stndent  over  his  flickering  lamp — ^twelve  amid  the 

flaming  wonders  of  Orion's  belt,  if  he  crosses  the  meridian  at  that 

fated  hour — ^twelve  by  the  weary  oonch  of  langokhing  humanity, 

twelve  in  the  star-paved  courts  of  the  Empyrean — twelve  for  the 

heaving  tides  of  the  ocean;  twelve  flor  the  weary  arm  of  labor; 

twelve  for  the  toiling  brain;  twelve  for  the  watching,  waking, 

broken  heart;  twelve  for  the  meteor  which  blazes  for  a  moment 

and  expires ;  twelve  for  the  comet  whose  period  is  measured  by 

centuries ;  twelve  for  every  substantial,  fbr  every  imaginary  thing, 

which  exists  in  the  sense,  the  intellect,  or  the  fancy,  and  which 

the  speech  or  thought  of  man,  at  the  given  meridian,  refers  to 

the  lapse  of  time. 

Ditemtrte  ai  AlboMffy  18&6. 

THE  HEAVENS  BEFORE  AXB  AFTER  DAWN. 

I  had  occasion,  a  few  weeks  since,  to  take  the  early  train  from 
Providence  to  Boston,  and  for  this  purpose  rose  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Every  thing  around  was  wrapt  in  darkness  and 
hushed  in  suence,  broken  only  by  what  seemed  at  that  hour  tise 
unearthly  clank  and  rush  of  the  train.  It  was  a  mild,  serene 
midsummer's  night:  the  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  the  winds 
were  whist.  The  moon,  then  in  the  last  quarter,  had  just  risen, 
and  the  stars  shone  with  a  spectral  lustre  but  little  affeeted  by  ber 
presence.  Jupiter,  two  hours  high,  was  the  herald  of  the  day ; 
the  Pleiades  just  above  the  horizon  shed  their  sweet  influence  in 
the  east ;  Lyra  sparkled  near  the  zenith ;  Andromeda  veiled  her 
newly-discovered  glories  from  the  naked  eye  in  the  south;  the 
steady  pointers  £ur  beneath  the  pole  looked  meekly  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  north  to  their  sovereign. 

Such  was  the  glorious  spectacle  as  I  entered  the  train.  As  we 
proceeded,  the  timid  approach  of  twilight  became  more  peroep- 
tible ;  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky  began  to  soften ;  the  snnller 
stars,  like  little  children,  went  first  to  rest;  the  sister-beans  of 
the  Pleiades  soon  melted  together ;  but  the  bright  constellations  of 
the  west  and  north  remained  unchanged.  Steadily  the  wondrous 
transfiguration  went  on.  Hands  of  angels  hidden  frem  mortal 
eyes  shifted  the  scenery  of  the  heavens ;  the  glories  of  night  dis- 
solved  into  the  glories  of  the  dawn.  The  blue  sky  now  turned 
more  soflly  gray ;  the  sreat  watch-stars  shut  up  their  holy  eyes ; 
the  east  began  to  kindle.  Faint  streaks  of  purple  soon  blushed 
along  the  sky ;  the  whole  celestial  concave  was  filled  with  the  in* 
flowing  tides  of  the  morning  light,  which  came  pouring  down 
from  above  in  one  great  ocean  of  radiance ;  till  at  length,  as  we 
reached  the  Blue  Hills,  a  flash  of  purple  fire  biased  oat  fniM 
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•bore  the  horiEon,  and  turned  Uie  dewy  tear-drops  of  flower  and 
leaf  into  rabies  and  diamonds.  In  a  few  seconds,  the  everlasting 
gates  of  the  morning  were  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  lord  of  day, 
arrayed  in  glories  too  severe  for  the  gase  of  man,  began  his  state. 


THE  UNITERSAL  BOUNTIES  OF  PBOVTDENCE. 

A  oelebrBted  skeptical  philosopher  of  the  last  oentory — the  his* 
torian,  finme — thought  to  demolish  the  credibility  of  the  Chris- 
tian  revelationy  by  the  concise  argament, — ^^'It  is  contrary  to 
ezperienoe  that  a  miracle  should  be  true,  but  not  contrary  to  ez- 
perienee  that  testimony  should  be  false."  Contrary  to  experience 
tnat  phenomena  should  exist  which  we  cannot  trace  to  causes  per* 
oeptible  to  the  human  sense,  or  conceivable  by  human  thought  I 
It  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  within  the  hus- 
baodman's  experience  there  are  no  phenomena  which  can  be 
ntionally  traced  to  any  thing  but  the  instant  energy  of  creative 
power. 

Did  this  philosopher  ever  contempkte  the  landscape  at  the 
elose  of  the  year,  when  seeds,  and  grains,  and  fruits  have  ripened, 
and  stalks  have  withered,  and  leaves  have  fallen,  and  winter  has 
forced  her  icy  curb  even  into  the  roaring  jaws  of  Niagara,  and 
sheeted  half  a  contineat  in  her  glittering  shroud,  and  all  this 
teeming  vegetation  and  organised  life  are  locked  in  cold  and 
marble  obstructions,  and  afler  week  upon  week,  and  month  upon 
month,  have  swept,  with  sleet,  and  chilly  rain,  and  howling 
storm,  over  the  earth,  and  riveted  their  crystal  bolts  upon  the 
door  of  nature's  sepulchre, — ^when  the  sun  at  length  begins  to 
wheel  in  higher  circles  through  the  sky,  and  softer  winds  to 
breathe  over  melting  snows, — did  he  ever  behold  the  long-hidden 
earth  at  length  appear,  and  soon  the  timid  grass  peep  forth ;  and 
soon  the  autumnal  wheat  begin  to  paint  the  neld,  and  velvet 
leaflets  to  burst  from  purple  buds,  throughout  the  reviving  forest, 
and  then  the  mellow  soil  to  open  its  fVuitful  bosom  to  every  grain 
and  seed  dropped  from  the  planter's  hand, — ^buried,  but  to  spring 
up  sgain,  clothed  with  a  new,  mysterious  being;  and  then,  as 
more  fervid  suns  inflame  the  air,  and  softer  showers  distil  from 
the  clouds,  and  gentler  dews  string  their  pearls  on  twig  and 

dril,  did  he  ever  watch  the  ripening  grain  and  fruit,  pendent 

/m  stalk,  and  vine,  and  tree ;  the  meadow,  the  field,  Uie  pas- 
'Ore,  the  grove,  each  afler  his  kind,  arrayed  in  myriad-tinted 
g^nnents,  instinct  with  circulating  life ;  seven  millions  of  counted 
leaves  on  a  single  tree,  each  of  which  is  a  system  whose  exquisite 
oomplication  puts  to  shame  the  shrewdest  cunning  of  the  human 
hsad }  every  planted  seed  and  grain,  which  had  been  loaned  to 
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the  earth,  compounding  its  pious  usury  thirty,  sixty,  a  hundred 
fold, — all  harmoniously  adapted  to  the  sustenance  of  livinff  nature, 
the  bread  of  a  hungry  world ;  here,  a  tilled  corn-field,  whose  yel- 
low blades  are  nodding  with  the  food  of  man ;  there,  an  nnplanted 
wilderness, — ^thc  great  Father's  farm, — ^where  He  "  who  hears  the 
raven's  cry"  has  cultivated,  with  his  own  hand,  his  merciful  crop 
of  berries,  and  nuts,  and  acorns,  and  seeds,  for  the  humbler  fami- 
lies of  animated  nature ;  the  solemn  elephant,  the  browsing  deer, 
the  wild  pigeon  whose  fluttering  caravan  darkens  the  sky,  the 
merry  squirrel,  who  bounds  from  branch  to  branch,  in  the  joy  of 
his  little  life, — has  he  seen  all  this  ?  Does  he  see  it  eveiy  year, 
and  month,  and  day  f  Does  he  live,  and  move,  and  breathe,  and 
think,  in  this  atmosphere  of  wonder, — himself  the  greatest  wonder 
of  all,  whose  smallest  fibre  and  faintest  pulsation  is  as  much  a 
mystery  as  the  blazing  glories  of  Orion's  belt  ?  And  does  he  still 
maintain  that  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  experience?  If  he  has, 
and  if  he  does,  then  let  him  go,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  and  say 
that  it  is  contrary  to  experience  that  the  august  Power  whic^ 
turns  the  clods  of  the  earth  into  the  daily  bread  of  a  thousand 
million  souls  could  feed  five  thousand  in  the  wilderness. 

Address  before  the  New  York  AgricuUural  Society^  October  9,  1857. 


JOSEPH  RODBfAN  DRAKE,  1795--1820. 


Qrwn.  be  the  turf  above  thee^ 

Friend  of  my  better  daya  I 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thoe^ 

Nor  Domi'd  theo  but  to  praiae. 

Tears  fell,  when  thou  wert  dying, 
Vrom  eye8  nunned  to  weep; 

And  long,  wliero  thou  art  lying. 
Will  tears  the  cold  turf  steep. 

When  hearts,  wliose  truth  Mras  proTon, 
Like  thine,  are  laid  in  earth, 

Ttiero  should  a  wrciiith  be  woven, 
'to  tell  the  world  their  worth ; — 


And  I,  who  woke  each  morrow 

To  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine. 
Who  shanMl  thy  joy  and  sorrow. 

Whose  weal  and  woe  were  thinei,— 

It  should  bo  mine  to  braid  it 

Around  thy  ftded  brow ; 
But  Fve  in  vain  easay'd  it, 

And  feel  I  cannot  now. 

Willie  memory  bids  me  weep  th«6» 
Nor  thoughts  nor  woitls  are  ftee; 

The  grief  is  fix'd  too  deeply 
Tt^t  moonis  a  man  like  thee. 

FR»OBanR  Hujnrar. 


Joseph  Rodman  Drakb  was  bom  in  tbo  oity  of  New  York,  Aagnst  7,  1795. 
Aflcr  a  suitablo  preparatory  education,  he  entered  npon  the  study  of  xnedietne^ 
obtained  his  degree  in  October,  1816,  and  soon  after  was  married  to  a  daoghfcer 
of  Henry  Eckfurd,  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  was  thus  placed  aboTO  the  necessity 
of  laboring  in  his  profession.  It  was  well  that  it  was  so ;  for  his  health,  always 
delicate,  began  to  decline,  and,  in  the  winter  of  1810,  he  went  to  New  Orleans, 
in  tiio  hope  that  its  milder  climate  woald  bo  of  service  to  bim.  Bat  he  returned 
in  the  spring  of  1820,  not  in  the  least  improyed,  lingered  through  the  summer, 
and  died  on  the  21  st  of  September,  1820. 

Drake  begui  to  write  rerses  when  ho  was  very  young,  and,  before  he  was  ciz- 
teen,  oontributod,  anonymously,  to  two  or  three  newspapers.    Some  humoroM 
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mi  Mtirieal  odea,  called  Hie  (hwAtr  PUmb,  were  written  \j  h\m.  for  tlie  "  E?eD- 
ing  P<wt»"  in  Manila  1810;  and  toon  aOar,  hii  friend  HaUeek,  the  poet,  united 
Tiih  hiM,  and  the  pieoee  wen  algned  ''Oroakor  k  Co."  The  last  one^  written  by 
Dnkc^  waa  thai  spirited  ode^  TU  Am<$nam  Flag.    Bat 

THX  OULPUT  YAT 

ii  tkat  OB  whieh  the  (kme  of  Drake  ofaiefly  nati,  and  an  eTer-«ndariBg  fbnndation 
vill  it  prore  to  be ;  fi»r  n  poaaa  of  move  exqviaite  itnoy^-tM  faappil  j  oonoeired  aa 
it  ii  artiatieally  ezeented — we  have  hardly  had  aiBce  the  days  of  Milton's 
"Conai.*  It  opens  with  the  gathering — ''in  the  middle  watdi  of  a  summer's 
aightT-— of  eonatleas  spirits  of  earth  from  their  Tarious  homes. 

IT. 

They  come  from  beds  of  lichen  green. 
They  ereep  from  the  mallen's  Telret  screen ; 

Some  on  the  backs  of  beetles  fly 
From  the  silyer  tops  of  moon-touch'd  trees. 

Where  they  swung  in  their  cobweb  hammocks  high, 
And  rock'd  about  in  the  ey^qing  breeze ; 

Some  from  the  hum-bird's  oowny  nest,— 
They  had  driren  him  out  by  elfin  power, 

Ajid,  pillow'd  on  plumes  of  his  rainbow  breast. 
Had  rinmber'd  there  till  the  charmed  hour ; 

Some  had  lain  ia  the  scoop>4»f  the  rock« 
With  glittering  ising-stars  inlaid ; 

And  some  had  open'd  the  four-o'clock. 
And  stole  within  its  purple  shade. 

And  now  they  throng  the  moonlight  glade, 
AboTe — ^below — on  CTery  side, 

Their  little  minim  forms  array'd 
In  the  tricksy  pomp  of  fairy  pride  I 

Ihcy  assemble  for  the  following  purpose : — 

▼. 

For  an  Onphe  has  broken  his  restal  tow  ; 
He  has  loTed  aa  earthly  maid. 
And  left  for  her  his  woodland  shade ; 
He  has  lain  upon  her  lip  of  dew. 
And  sunn'd  him  in  her  eye  of  blue, 
Fann'd  her  cheek  with  lus  wing  of  air, 
Play'd  in  the  ringlets  of  her  hair, 
And,  nestling  on  her  snowy  breast. 
Forgot  the  lily-king's  behest. 
For  this  the  shadowy  tribes  of  air 

To  the  jslfin  court  must  haste  away : — 
And  now  they  stand  expectant  there. 

To  hear  the  doom  of  the  culprit  Ft^j 

The  hapless  ereatnre  is  thus  eondemned : — 

vm. 

**  Thou  shalt  seek  the  beach  of  sand 
Where  the  water  bounds  the  elfin  land ; 

34» 
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Thou  sbalt  watch  the  oozy  brine 

Till  the  sturgeon  leaps  in  the  bright  moonshine, 

Then  dart  the  glistening  arch  below, 

And  catch  a  drop  f^om  his  silver  bow. 

The  water-sprites  will  wield  their  arms 

And  dash  around,  with  roar  and  rave, 
And  vain  are  the  woodland  spirits'  charms. 

They  are  the  imps  that  rule  the  wave. 
Tet  trust  thee  in  thy  single  might : 
If  thy  heart  be  pure  and  thy  spirit  right. 
Thou  shalt  win  the  warlock  fight. 

IX. 

'*  If  the  spray-bead  gem  be  won, 

The  stain  of  thy  wing  is  wash'd  away : 
But  another  errand  must  be  done 

Ere  thy  crime  be  lost  for  aye ; 
Thy  flame-wood  lamp  is  quenched  and  darV, 
Thou  must  reillume  its  spark. 
Mount  thy  steed  and  spur  him  high 
To  the  heavens'  blue  canopy ; 
And  when  thou  seest^  shooting  star, 
Folbw  it  fast,  and  follow  it  far, — 
The  last  faint  spark  of  its  burning  train 
Shall  light  the  elfin  lamp  again. 
Thou  hast  heard  our  sentence.  Fay ; 
Hence  I  to  the  water-lide,  away  I" 

The  following  description  of  his  armor  is  one  of  soipassing  deUeaey  sad 
beauty: — 

XXV. 

He  put  his  acorn  helmet  on ; 

It  was  plumed  of  the  silk  of  the  thistle-down : 

The  corslet  plate  that  guarded  his  breast 

'Was  once  the  wild  bee's  golden  vest ; 

His  cloak,  of  a  thousand  mingled  dyes. 

Was  form'd  of  the  wings  of  butterflies ; 

His  shield  was  the  shell  of  a  lady-bug  queen. 

Studs  of  gold  on  a  ground  of  green ; 

And  the  quivering  lance  which  he  brandish'd  bright. 

Was  the  sting  of  a  wasp  he  had  slain  in  fight. 

Swift  he  bestrode  his  fire-fly  steed ; 

He  bared  his  blade  of  the  bent  grass  blue ; 
He  drove  his  spurs  of  the  cockle-seed. 

And  away  like  a  glance  of  thought  he  flew. 
To  skim  the  heavens,  and  follow  far 
The  fiery  trail  of  the  rocket-star. 

Then  away  he  goes, 

xxvn. 

Tip  to  the  vaulted  firmament 

His  path  the  fire-fly  courser  bent. 

And  at  every  gallop  on  the  wind. 

He  flung  a  glittering  spark  behind ; 

He  flies  like  a  feather  in  the  blast 

Till  the  first  light  cloud  in  heaven  is  past. 
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Up  to  th«  cop«  eftr«ering  ewift, 

In  breathless  motion  fast. 
Fleet  as  the  swallow  outs  the  drift. 

Or  the  sea^Toc  rides  the  blast. 
The  sapphire  sheet  of  ere  is  shot, 

The  sphered  moon  is  past, 
The  earth  but  seems  a  tiny  blot 

On  a  sheet  of  asnre  east. 
Oh !  it  was  sweet,  in  the  clear  moonlight, 

To  tread  the  starry  plain  of  OTon, 
To  meet  the  thousand  eyes  of  night. 

And  feel  the  cooling  breath  of  heayen  I 
But  the  Elfin  made  no  stop  or  stay 
Till  he  came  to  the  bank  of  the  milky  way, 
Then  he  check'd  his  courser's  foot, 
And  watch'd  for  the  glimpse  of  the  planet-shoot. 

He  ii  saeeessftd  in  his  mlssioB,  and,  on  his  retnn,  the  myriad  Joyoos  and 
'■iwing  iprites — his  merry  companions — thus  welcome  hiniy  and  then  sU 

Onphe  and  Goblin  t  Imp  and  Sprite ! 

Elf  of  eye !  and  starry  Fay  I 
Ye  that  Ioto  the  moon's  soft  light. 

Hither — thither  wend  your  way ; 
Twine  ye  in  a  jocund  ring. 

Sing  and  trip  ii  merrily, 
Hand  to  hand,  and  wing  to  wing. 

Bound  the  wild  witeh*haiel  tree. 

Hail  the  wanderer  again 

With  dance  and  song,  and  lute  and  lyre, 
Pure  his  wing  and  strong  his  chain. 

And  doubly  bright  his  fairy  fire. 
Twine  ye  in  an  airy  round, 

Brush  the  dew  and  print  the  lea ; 
Skip  and  gambol,  hop  and  bound, 

SLound  the  wild  witch-hazel  tree. 

The  beetle  guards  our  holy  ground. 

He  flies  about  the  haunted  place. 
And  if  mortal  there  be  found. 

He  hums  in  his  ears  and  flaps  his  face ; 
The  leaf-harp  sounds  our  xoundelay. 

The  owlet's  eyes  our  lanterns  be ; 
Thus  we  sing,  and  dance,  and  play, 

Round  the  wild  witch-hazel  tree. 

But,  hark  I  fh>m  tower  on  tree-top  high, 

The  sentry-elf  his  call  has  made : 
A  streak  is  in  the  eastern  sky, 

Shapes  of  moonlight !  flit  and  fade  1 
The  hill-tops  gleam  in  moming^s  spring, 
The  skylark  shakes  his  dappM  wing. 
The  day-glimpse  glimmers  on  the  lawn. 
The  cook  has  crow'd, — and  the  Fays  are  gon 
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Thus  endfl  The  Cfulprit  Fajf,  of  the  b«w«gr  of  which  but  a  (kinl  idea  mb  be  gii 
by  any  extraoti ;  for,  to  be  ftillj  ei^jed,  U  muft  bo  read  tod  n-ntfi  ai  a  whola. 
It  Ib  a  poem  remarkable  not  only  aa  the  rioheet  creatftoa  of  pore  fiunqy  in  ovr 
literature,  but  for  its  great  poimr  and  abaorbing  intereBt ;  im,  thmi^  it  li  diveslad 
of  every  hamaa  element,  it  intereiti  iu  aa  deeply  ta  if  Ha  aharaeten  w«i«  raal 
fleah  and  blood. 

THE  ABftSBIOAK  tLAQ. 


When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  heighi 
Unftirrd  her  standard  to  the  air, 

She  tore  the  aiure  robe  of  night. 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyea 

The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 

And  striped  its  pure,  celestial  white, 

With  atre^ings  of  tJie  morning  light; 

Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun 

She  call'd  her  eagle  bearer  down, 

And  gaye  into  his  mighty  hand 

The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

n. 

Mf^estic  monarch  of  the  cloud. 

Who  rear'st  aloft  thy  regal  form. 
To  hear  the  tempest-trumpings  loud. 
And  see  the  lightning  lances  driTen, 

When  striTo  the  warriors  of  the  storm. 
And  rolls  the  thunder-drum  of  heaven, 
Child  of  the  sun  t  to  thee  'tis  given 

To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free, 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke. 
To  ward  away  the  battle-stroke. 
And  bid  ita  blendings  shine  afar, 
Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war, 

The  harbingers  of  victory  I 

m. 

Flag  of  the  brave !  thy  folds  shall  fly. 

The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high. 
When  speaks  the  signal  trumpet  tone. 

And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on. 
Ere  yet  the  life-blood,  warm  and  wet. 

Has  dimmed  the  glistening  bayonet. 
Each  soldier  eye  ahall  brightly  turn 

To  where  thy  sky-bom  glories  bum; 
And  as  his  springing  steps  advance. 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  gUwM. 
And  when  the  cannon-mouthings  loud 

Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle-shroud. 
And  gory  sabres  rise  and  fall 
liike  •lMH>ts  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall; 
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Then  shall  thy  meteor  gliuicefl  glow, 
And  cowering  foes  shall  sink  beneath 

Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 
That  loTelj  messenger  of  death. 

ir. 

Flag  of  the  seas  I  on  ocean  waTe 

Thj  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave ; 
When  death,  careering  on  the  gale, 

Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail, 
And  frighted  waves  rush  wildly  back 

Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack. 
Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 

Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee» 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly 
In  triumph  o'er  his  closing  eye. 

T. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home ! 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given ; 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet ! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  nfly 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us  I 
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WauAK  BDroBAM  Tappah,  the  son  of  Samuel  Tappaa,  a  teacher  Ui  Beverly, 

If^mrbasctts,  was  bom  in  that  town  in  1795.    At  the  age  of  ten,  he  bad  written 

MTtfal  pieees,  which  gave  promise  of  fntare  excellence.    Losing  his  father  when 

Int  tmire  years  old,  he  was  soon  after  apprenticed  to  a  elockmaker  in  Boston. 

Ib  1816,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  established  himself  in  business  there; 

Vat  he  soon  foimd  that  this  was  not  his  sphere,  and  determined  to  devote  himself 

to  a  literary  life.    In  1819,  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems,  entitled  Ne» 

England,  and  oiker  Jh>€m»,  which  was  well  received.    In  1822,  he  was  married  to 

Miss  Amelia  Colton,  daughter  of  Mi^or  Luther  Colton,  of  Longmeadow,  Massa- 

efaasetts,  and  soon  after  this  he  entered,  as  salesman,  into  the  Depository  of  the 

Anerieaa  Sunday -School  Union,  to  which  cause  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  lift, 

vith  great  enthusiasm  and  energy.    In  1829,  he  was  transferred  to  Cincinnati,  to 

take  charge  of  the  Depository  in  that  city,  but  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1834 ; 

and  in  1838  he  went  to  Boston  to  superintend  the  aflbirs  of  the  "S.  S.  Union" 

operations  in  Kew  England.    Jn  1841,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  that  he  might 

with  more  effiset  present  the  cause  of  the  Sunday-school  to  the  churches. 

At  this  time^  he  had  published  two  or  three  volumes  of  poetry.    In  1846  ap- 
peared Fio€trg  of  As  Hmrt/  in  1848,  Saered  and  MUodlanemu  Poem§;  in  1847« 
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Poetry  of  lAfe;  in  1848,  T\%  Sundt^'SAool,  mnd  other  Pomu;  and  in  1849,  £««r 
and  Early  Poem».  While  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  Tolnme,  be  lUl  n 
Tictim  to  the  epidemic  then  prevailing  in  Boston, — the  oholeray— on  th«  19Ui  of 
June,  1849.  His  death  waa  deeply  and  widely  lamented ;  for  it  waa  felt  that  a 
good  man,  who  waa  devoting  to  the  oaoae  of  saered  literature  the  high  gift  Gad. 
had  given  him,  had  been  taken  away  in  the  midat  of  hia  uaeftdneas.  "  With  the 
aimplioity  of  a  child,  he  combined  the  polish  and  dignity  of  the  Chriatian  gentla- 
man;  with  the  glowing  fhncy  of  the  poet,  the  lowly  spirit  of  the  aaintj  with 
the  severest  semtiny  of  his  own  heart,  the  largest  charity  for  others." 

The  following  pieces  will  give  some  idea  of  the  pua  and  atorated  Chriatiaa 
feeling  that  pervades  his  poetiy. 

THERE  IS  AN  HOUB  OF  PEACEFUL  R18T. 

There  is  an  hour  of  peaceful  rest. 

To  mourning  wanderers  given ; 
There  is  a  joy  for  souls  distressed, 
A  balm  for  every  wounded  breast^ 

'Tis  found  above,  in  heaven. 

There  is  a  soft,  a  downy  bed. 

Far  from  these  shades  of  even ; 
A  couch  for  weary  mortals  spread. 
Where  thev  may  rest  the  aching  head* 

And  find  repose  in  heaven. 

There  is  a  home  for  weary  souls. 

By  sin  and  sorrow  driven , 
When  toss'd  on  life's  tempestuous  shoalfl. 
Where  storms  arise  and  ocean  rolls, 

And  all  is  drear — 'tis  heaven. 

There  Faith  lifts  up  her  cheerful  eye, 

The  heart  no  longer  riven ; 
And  views  the  tempest  passing  by. 
The  evening  shadows  quickly  fly. 

And  all  serene  in  heaven. 

There  fragrant  flowers,  immortal,  bloom. 

And  joys  supreme  are  given : 
There  rays  divine  disperse  the  gloom,— 
Beyond  the  confines  of  the  tomb 

Appears  the  dawn  of  heaven. 


0ETH8EMANS. 

Tis  midnight,  and  on  Olive's  brow 
The  star  is  dimm'd  that  lately  shone ; 

'Tis  midnight ;  in  the  garden  now. 
The  auifering  Saviour  prays  aloao. 

'Tis  midnight,  and,  fW>m  all  removed, 
Immanuel  wrestles,  lone,  with  fears ; 

E'en  the  disciple  that  he  loved. 
Heeds  not  his  Master's  grief  and  te«ra. 
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'Ti»  midii^ki,  and  for  others'  guilt 

The  Man  of  Sorrows  weeps  in  blood; 
Tei  he  thai  hath  in  anguish  knelt. 

Is  not  forsaken  by  Ms  God. 

'Tis  midnight,  firom  the  hesTenly  plains 

Is  borne  the  song  that  angels  know ; 
Unheard  by  mortals  are  the  strains 

Thai  sweetly  soothe  the  Saviour's  woe. 


WHY  SHOULD  WE   SIOH  ? 

Why  should  we  sigh,  when  Fancy's  dream, — 

The  ray  that  shone  'mid  youtUUl  tears,-^ 
Departing,  leaves  no  kindly  gleam. 

To  eheer  the  lonely  waste  of  years  7 
Why  should  we  sigh  ? — ^The  fairy  charm 

That  bound  each  sense  in  folly's  chain 
Is  broke,  and  Reason,  clear  and  calm, 

Resumes  her  holy  rights  again. 

Why  should  we  sigh  that  earth  no  more 

Claims  the  derotion  once  approved? 
That  joys  endear'd,  with  us  are  o'er, 

And  gone  are  those  these  hearts  have  loved  t 
Why  should  we  sigh  ? — ^Unfading  bliss 

Survives  the  narrow  grasp  of  time ; 
And  those  that  ask'd  our  tears  in  this, 

Shall  render  smiles  in  yonder  cUme. 


FITZ-QRBBNB  HALLECK. 

This  ireO-known  poet  wsa  bom  at  Guilford,  Connectieat,  in  Angnst,  1795.  In 
1SI3,  be  mterod  a  banking-hoaae  in  New  York,  and  remained  in  that  eity  en- 
gaged in  meroentile  pnnnits  till  1849,  when  be  retnmed  to  Oonneetient,  when  he 
^v  midei.  At  an  early  age  he  showed  a  taste  for  poetry ;  but  he  first  attracted 
poblie  attention  by  a  series  of  bamoroos  and  satirical  odes  published  in  the 
"Sreeiiig  Poet,"  in  1819,  and  written  in  oo^jonction  with  his  friend  Drake^  with 
^  lignateie  of  "  Croaker."  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  he  published 
^A^,  tbe  longest  of  his  satirical  poems,  whieh  passed  through  several  edi- 
^na.  In  1823,  he  went  to  Earope,  and  after  bis  return,  in  1827,  be  published  a 
">mI1  volame  containing,  among  other  pieces,  Alnwick  OattU,  and  that  spirited, 
finished,  and  Justly-admired  ode,  Marco  Botzant, — the  corner-stone  of  bis  glory. 
^  ^W,  Appleton  A  Co.  pablished  a  beantifiilly-illustrated  edition  of  all  be  had 
tfaea  written;  and  in  1852  a  volume  containing  additional  poems  was  published 
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by  RodfieldJ    It  haa  always  been  regretted  by  the  public  that  one  who  write* 
well  should  have  written  so  little.* 


MARCO    BOZZABIS.* 

At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent, 

The  Turk  waa  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  Greece,  her  knee  in  suppliance  bent, 

Should  tremble  at  his  power : 
In  dreams,  through  camp  and  court  he  bore 
The  trophies  of  a  conqueror ; 

In  dreams,  his  song  of  triumph  heard ; 
Then  wore  his  monarch's  signet  ring : 
Then  pressed  that  monarch's  throne — a  king ; 
As  wild  his  thoughts,  and  gay  of  wing, 

As  Eden's  garden  bird. 

At  midnight,  in  the  forest  shades, 

BoEZARis  ranged  his  Suliote  band. 
True  as  the  steel  of  their  tried  blades. 

Heroes  in  heart  and  hand. 
There  had  the  Persian's  thousands  stood. 
There  had  the  glad  earth  drunk  their  blood 

On  old  Platasa's  day ; 
And  now  there  breathed  that  haunted  sit 
The  sons  of  sires  who  conquer'd  there. 
With  arm  to  strike,  and  soul  to  dare, 

As  quick,  as  far  as  they. 

An  hour  pass'd  on — ^tbe  Turk  awoke ; 
That  bright  dream  was  his  last ; 

I  This  year  (1859)  has  appeared  a  new  edition  of  his  poems.  In  one  small 
yolume,  in  blae  and  gold,  published  by  Appleton  A  Co. 

<  **  Mr.  Halleck  has  written  very  little,  but  that  little  is  of  great  ezoellenee.  His 
poetiy  is  polished  and  graceful,  and  finished  with  great  care  under  the  gnidance 
of  a  fastidious  taste.  A  vein  of  sweet  and  delicate  sentiment  runs  throagh  all 
his  serious  productions,  and  be  combines  with  this  a  power  of  humor  of  the  most 
refined  and  exquisite  ca8t«  Ho  has  the  art  of  passing  from  grave  to  cay,  or  the 
reverse,  by  the  most  skilful  and  happily-managed  transitions." — G.  8.  Hillard. 

''  The  poems  of  Fits-Greene  Hallock,  although  limited  in  quantity,  are  perliape 
the  best  known  and  most  cherished,  especially  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  of  all 
American  verses.  All  bis  verses  have  a  vital  meaning,  and  the  clear  ring  of  pure 
mctaL  They  are  few,  but  memorable.  The  school-boy  and  the  old  '  Knicker- 
bocker* both  know  them  by  heart  Burtu,  and  the  Linet  on  the  Death  of  Drtike,^ 
have  the  beautiftil  impressiveness  of  the  highest  elegiac  verve.  Mono  Benaria  U 
perhaps  the  best  martial  lyric  in  the  language,  Med  Jacket  the  meet  efleetiTe 
Indian  portnut,  and  TScUight  an  apt  piece  of  contemplative  verse;  whUe  ^Ai- 
Vfick  Ccude  combines  his  grave  and  gay  style  with  inimitable  art  and  admirable 
effect  As  a  versifier,  he  is  an  adept  in  that  relation  of  sound  to  sense  which  em- 
balms thought  in  deathless  melody." — Hbkrt  T.  Tuckirman. 

'  He  fell  io  an  attack  upon  the  Turkish  camp  at  Lapsi,  the  site  of  the  ancieot 
Platiea,  August  20,  1823,  and  expired  in  the  moment  of  victory.  The  modem 
Greeks,  like  the  Italians,  pronounce  a  as  in  fatherf  and  as  like  tz.  This  hero's 
name,  therefore,  is  pronoonoed  Bot-zah'ri  *  See  p.  400. 
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He  woke  to  hear  his  senCriee  «hriek« 
**ToAnii8!  tb^  cornel  the  Greek  I  the  Greek.*' 
He  woke — to  die  midst  flame,  and  emoke, 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  sahre-stroke, 

And  death-shots  falling  thick  and  fast 
At  lightnings  from  the  monntain-cloud ; 
And  heard,  with  Toice  as  trumpet  loud, 

BocxAxiB  cheer  his  band : 
'^Strike— till  the  last  armM  foe  expires ; 
Strike — ^for  your  altars  and  your  fires ; 
Strike— for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires : 

€h>D,  and  your  native  land!' 


r»» 


Thej  fought, — ^like  brave  men,  long  and  well; 

Thej  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain; 
They  conqner*d — but  Bozzabis  fell. 

Bleeding  at  every  vein. 
His  few  surviving  comrades  saw 
His  smile  when  rang  their  proud  hurrah. 

And  the  red  field  was  won : 
Then  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close 
Calmly,  as  to  a  night's  repose. 

Like  flowers  at  set  of  sun. 

Come  to  the  bridal  chamber.  Death ! 

Come  to  the  mother's,  when  she  feels. 
For  the  first  time,  her  first-bom's  breath ; 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke, 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke ; 
Come  in  Consumption's  ghastly  form. 
The  earthquake  shock,  the  ocean  storm ; 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm. 

With  banquet-song,  and  dance,  and  wine ; 
And  thou  art  terrible — the  tear. 
The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier. 
And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear. 

Of  agony,  are  thine. 

But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 

Has  won  the  bottle  for  the  free, 
Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word ; 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 

The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. 
Come,  when  his  task  of  fame  is  wrought^ 
Come,  with  her  laurel-leaf,  blood-bought^> 

Come,  in  her  crowning  hour — and  then 
Thy  sunken  eye's  onearUily  light 
To  him  is  welcome  as  the  sight 

Of  sky  and  stars  to  prison'd  men : 
Thy  grasp  is  welcome  as  the  hand 
Of  brother  in  a  foreign  land ; 
Thy  summons  welcome  as  the  cry 
That  told  the  Indian  isles  were  nigh 
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To  the  world-Mckiiig  G«noeM, 
When  the  land-wind,  from  woods  of  palmy 
And  ora&ge-groTee,  and  fields  of  balm, 

Blew  o'er  the  Hajtien  seas. 

BosKASis !  with  the  storied  braTe, 

Greece  nurtured  in  her  glory's  time, 
Best  thee— there  is  no  prouder  graTO, 

Etou  in  her  own  proud  clime. 
She  wore  no  ftineral  weeds  for  thee. 

Nor  bade  the  dark  hearse  wave  its  plume, 
Like  torn  branch  from  death's  leafless  tree^ 
In  sorrow's  pomp  and  pageantry, 

The  heartless  luxury  of  the  tomb : 
But  she  remembers  thee  as  one 
Long  loTed  and  for  a  season  gone. 
For  thee  her  poets'  lyre  is  wreathed. 
Her  marble  wrought,  her  music  breathed : 
For  thee  she  rings  the  birthday  bells ; 
Of  thee  her  babes'  first  lisping  tells : 
For  thine  her  OTening  prayer  is  said 
At  palaoe  conch,  and  cottage  bed ; 
Her  soldier,  closing  with  the  foe, 
Gives  for  thy  sake  a  deadlier  blow ; 
His  plighted  maiden,  when  she  fears 
For  him,  the  joy  of  her  young  years. 
Thinks  of  thv  fate,  and  checks  her  tears. 

And  she,  the  mother  of  thy  boys. 
Though  in  her  eye  and  faded  cheek 
Is  reMi  the  grief  she  will  not  speak. 

The  memory  of  her  buried  Joys, 
And  eren  she  who  gave  thee  birth, 
Will,  by  their  pilgrim-circled  hearth. 

Talk  of  thy  doom  without  a  sigh : 
For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame's, 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names 

That  were  not  bom  to  die. 


BUBNS. 

TO  A  aosa,  BROueBT  raoM  iraAB  allowat  obk,  ni  ATBSHna, 

AVTCini  ov  1823. 

Wild  Rose  of  Alloway  I  my  thanks : 
Thou  'mindst  me  of  that  autumn  noon 

When  first  we  met  upon  "the  banks 
And  braes  o'  bonny  Boon." 

Like  thine,  beneath  the  thorn-tree's  boo^ 
My  sunny  hour  was  glad  and  brief. 

We've  eross'd  the  winter  sea,  and  thou 
Art  wither'd — flower  and  leaf. 

And  will  not  thy  death-doom  be  min»— 
The  doom  of  all  things  wrought  of  clay— 

And  wither'd  my  life's  leaf  like  thine, 
Wild  rose  of  AUoway ! 
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Not  so  Ufl  mmnarj,  for  whoM  nke 

My  boiom  bore  thee  Ikr  ftnd  lon^ 
Hit— who  »  hnmblor  flower  ooold  make 

ImmorUl  «a  hie  song. 

There  hsve  been  loftier  themes  then  hiai 

Aad  longer  eerolU,  and  loader  liyree, 
And  lejs  lit  up  with  Poesy's 

Pnrer  and  holier  flree : 

Tet  read  the  names  that  know  not  death ; 

Few  nobler  ones  than  Bums  are  there ; 
And  few  haTe  won  a  greener  wreath 

Than  that  whieh  binds  his  hair. 

His  is  that  language  of  the  heart 
In  which  the  answering  heart  would  speak. 

Thought,  word,  that  bids  the  warm  tear  start. 
Or  the  smile  light  the  eheek; 


And  his  that  nmsle,  to  whose  tone 
The  eommon  pulse  of  man  keeps  time, 

In  eot  or  eastle's  mirth  or  moan. 
In  sold  or  snnnj  oUme. 

And  who  hath  heard  his  song,  nor  kneli 
Before  its  speU  with  willing  knee. 

And  listen'd,  and  bdiered,  and  felt 
The  Poet's  mastery  t 

O'er  the  mind's  sea,  in  oalm  and  storm. 
O'er  the  heart's  sunshine  and  its  showers, 

O'er  Passion's  moments,  bright  and  warm, 
O'er  Reason's  dsrk,  eold  hours ; 

On  fidds  where  brave  men  "  die  or  do," 
In  halls  where  rings  the  banquet's  mirth. 

Where  mourners  weep,  where  lovers  woo. 
From  throne  to  eottage  heartht 

What  sweet  tears  dim  the  eyes  unshed. 
What  wild  tows  fslter  on  the  tongue. 

When  **  Soots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled,** 
Or  <<  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  is  sung! 

Pure  hopes,  that  lift  the  soul  aboTO, 
Come  with  his  Cotter's  hymn  of  praise. 

And  dreams  of  youth,  and  truth,  and  loiwe. 
With  "  Logan's"  banks  sad  braes. 

And  when  ho  breathes  his  master-lay 
Of  Alloway's  witch-haunted  wall, 

AH  passions  in  our  fhunes  of  clay 
Come  thronging  at  his  calL 

Imagination's  world  of  air, 

And  our  own  world,  its  gloom  and  gledy 
Wit,  pathos,  poetry,  are  ttoe. 

And  death's  sublimity. 
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Ad4  Bums — though  brief  (he  race  he  ran. 
Though  rough  and  dark  the  path  he  trod — 

LiTcd— -died — ^in  form  and  soul  a  Man, 
The  image  of  hia  God. 

Throng  eare,  and  pain,  and  want,  and  woe. 
With  wounds  that  only  death  could  heal. 

Tortures — the  poor  alone  can  know. 
The  proud  alone  can  feel; 

He  kept  his  honesty  and  truth. 
His  independent  tongue  and  pen. 

And  moYed,  in  manhood  as  in  youth. 
Pride  of  his  fellow-men. 

Praise  to  the  bard !  his  words  are  driren. 
Like  flower-seeds  by  the  far  winds  sown» 

Where'er,  beneath  the  sky  of  heaven. 
The  birds  of  fame  haye  flown. 

Praise  to  the  man  I  a  nation  stood 
Beside  his  cofhn  with  wet  eyes. 

Her  braye,  her  beautiful,  her  good. 
As  when  a  loved  one  dies. 

Such  graves  as  his  are  pilgrim-shrines. 
Shrines  to  no  code  or  creed  confined — 

The  Delphian  vales,  the  Palestines, 
The  Meccas,  of  the  mind. 

Sages,  iKth  Wisdom's  garland  wreathed, 
Grown'd  kings,  and  mitred  priests  of  power. 

And  warriors  with  their  bright  swords  sheathe  J» 
The  mightiest  of  the  hour ; 

And  lowlier  names,  whose  humble  home 
Is  lit  by  Fortune's  dimmer  star, 

Are  there — o'er  wave  and  mountain  come. 
From  countries  near  and  far ; 

Pilgrims,  whose  wandering  feet  have  press'd 
The  Switier's  snow,  the  Arab's  sand. 

Or  trod  the  piled  leaves  of  the  West, 
My  own  green  forest^landL 

All  ask  the  cottage  of  his  birth, 

Qaie  on  the  scenes  he  loved  and  song. 

And  gather  feelinge  not  of  earth 
His  fields  and  streams  among. 

They  linger  by  the  Doon's  low  trees. 
And  pastoral  Nith,  and  wooded  Ayr, 

And  round  thy  sepulchres,  Dumfties  1 
The  Poet's  tomb  is  there. 

But  what  to  them  the  sculptor's  art. 

His  f^eral  columns,  wreaths,  and  urna  f 

Wear  they  not  graven  on  the  heart 
The  name  of  Robert  Bums  ? 
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TEM  WOaUD  18  BBIQBTT  BBVORX  THXB. 

•     •    •     • 


The  world  is  bright  before  thee ; 

Ite  sommer  flowers  are  thine ; 
Its  eelm,  bine  tikj  is  o'er  thee. 

Thy  boeon  ^eMore'e  ehrine  s 
And  thine  the  fonbeMn  given 

To  nntnre'e  morning  hour. 
Pore,  warm,  m  when  firom  heaTen 

It  bnrat  on  Bden'a  bower. 

There  in  n  ■ooK  of  aorrow. 

The  death-d&ge  of  the  gaj, 
That  teUa,  ere  dawn  of  morrow, 

Theae  ohnrma  maj  melt  awaj, — 
That  ann'a  bright  beam  be  shaded, 

Thnt  sky  be  bine  no  more. 
The  summer  flowers  be  faded. 

And  jouth's  wann  promise  o'er. 

Beliere  it  not ;  though  lonely 

Thj  erening  home  may  be ; 
Though  beauty's  bark  ean  only 

Float  on  a  summer  sea. 
Though  Time  thy  bloom  is  stealing, 

Thwe's  still,  beyond  his  nrt. 
The  wild-flower  wreath  of  feeling. 

The  sunbeam  of  the  heart. 


JAHBS  OATBS  Pl^RCIYAL,  mS-^lSM. 

Tan  sBOMnt  leholar  and  elaasio  poet  was  bom  at  Berlin,  Oonneotlent,  Beptna- 
W  lb,  1795,  and  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1815,  with  high  honor.  After 
htving  eoDegc^  he  entered  the  medical  lohool  oonnected  with  the  lame^  and 
noeivvd  the  degree  of  H.D.  He  did  not,  howerer,  engage  in  praetiee,  but  de- 
moted hhaielf  ebieflj  to  the  eoltiration  of  hii  poetioal  poweit  and  to  the  pnnuits 
of  wieaee  and  Itteratore.  He  first  appeared  before  the  poblle  as  an  author  in 
1021,  when  he  pnblifbed  a  rolome  eontaining  aoine  ndaor  poems,  and  the  fint 
put  of  hii  AwmcAmm,  whioh  was  Tory  fkrorably  notleed  in  the  "North  Ameriean 
IK^viev."  In  1822,  he  published  two  Tolumes  of  miseellaneoos  poems  and  prose 
vritiags,  sad  the  second  part  of  J^romeiktiu,  a  poem  in  the  Spenserian  measure. 
Is  1824,  hs  was  for  a  short  time  hi  the  senriee  of  the  United  Btatss^  as  Pioftssor 
•f  ChMBistry  in  the  Militaiy  Aeademy  at  West  Pointy  and  sabseqiuntly  as  n  sor- 
|MB  eonaeeted  with  the  recruiting-station  at  Boston.  Bat  his  tastes  lay  in  n 
diinsot  dixeotion,  and  he  gare  himself  to  the  Moses,  and  to  historical,  philo- 

ittgiiBi,  and  seieatilic  pusnits.   In  1827,  he  was  employsd  to  rarise  the  nunoseript 
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of  Dr.  Webster's  large  Dictionary,  and  not  long  afler  this  he  published  a  cor- 
rected translation  of  Matte-Bran's  Geography.  In  1835,  he  was  appointed,  in 
connection  with  Professor  G.  U.  Sbepard,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  geological  and 
mineralogical  resources  of  the  State  of  Oonnectient  Dr.  Pereiral  took  ehstrge  of 
the  geological  part,  and  his  report  thereon  was  published  in  1842.  In  1843  ap- 
peared, at  New  Haren,  his  last  published  volume  of  misoellaneoos  poetry,  entitled 
Th€  Dnam  of  Day,  emd  other  Poems.  In  1864,  he  was  appointed  State  Geologist 
of  Wisconsin,  and  his  first  report  on  that  survey  was  published  in  January,  18&&. 
The  larger  part  of  this  year  he  spent  in  the  field.  While  preparing  his  second 
report,  his  health  gave  way,  and,  after  a  gentle  decline,  he  expired  on  the  2d  of 
May,  1856,  at  HasetOreen,  Wisconsin. 

However  much  distinguished  Mr.  Percival  may  be  for  his  elaaieal  leaminj^ 
and  for  his  varied  attainments  in  philology  Ad  general  acknee,  he  will  be  chiefly 
known  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  poets,  for  the  richneas  of  his 
fiuioy,  the  copiousness  and  beauty  of  his  language,  his  lifo-like  descriptions,  his 
sweet  and  touching  pathos,  as  well  as,  at  times,  his  spirited  and  soal-itining 
measures.* 

ODE. — LIBERTY   TO  ATHENS.' 

The  flag  of  freedom  floats  onoe  more 

Around  the  lofty  Parthenon ; 
It  waves,  SB  waved  the  palm  of  yore 

In  days  departed  long  and  gone ; 
Ab  bright  a  glory,  from  the  akies, 

Pours  down  ita  light  aroand  thoee  towen^ 
And  onoe  again  the  Greeks  arise, 

As  in  their  country's  noblest  hours ; 
Their  swords  are  girt  in  virtue's  cause, 

Minerva's  sacred  hill  is  Aree, — 
.  Oh,  may  she  keep  her  equal  laws. 

While  man  shall  live,  and  time  shall  be. 

The  pride  of  all  her  shrines  went  down ; 

The  Goth,  the  Frank,  the  Turk,  had  reft 
The  laurel  from  her  oi^  crown ; 

Her  helm  by  numy  a  sword  was  cleft: 
She  lay  among  her  ruins  low, — 

Where  grew  the  palm,  the  cypress  rose, 

>  "The  vein  of  his  poetry  is  often  as  rich  as  any  we  have  ever  known.  Tha 
pieces  are  not  few  in  number  in  which  the  soul  of  Uie  author,  rising  as  he  pro- 
ceeds, involves  itself  and  the  reader  in  a  cloud  of  delicious  enchantment  .  •  . 
We  are  most  pleased  with  his  intimate  familiarity  with  daasioal  literature :  he 
has  oaught  flrom  the  study  of  Greek  models  a  certain  Attic  purity  and  sevaritj  of 
style  conspicuous  in  some  of  his  best-wrought  pieoes." — Oomirihaiome  to  Lit^ 
rature,  by  Samuel  Oilman.  For  a  very  just  view  of  Dr.  Peroival's  character  as  a 
man,  read  Ooodrieh't  ReeolUcHone,  vol.  ii.  pp.  189  and  140 :  also  in  the  New 
Bnglander,  May,  1859,  an  admirable  article  on  Percival's  seholarship  and  cha- 
raoter,  by  Ed.  W.  Robbins.  The  Life  in  KetteW*  Speemme  was  written  by  Bav. 
Ko^al  Bobbins,  of  Berlin,  Connecticut 

'  "  In  this  crowded,  dassioaU  and  animated  picture,  the  occasional  reoemUaaea 
to  Lord  Byron  ought  not  to  be  called  an  imitation  so  much  asa  sueceesfU  attampt 
at  rivalry."  Read  articles  on  his  poetry,  in  the  14th,  IStb,  and  22d  voluMaa  of 
the  «  North  American  Review,"  and  2d  of  the  "  American  Quarterly  Revi«w.* 
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And,  eni8h*d  nad  braised  by  muij  a  blow, 

She  eower'd  beneath  her  MTage  foes : 
But  now  sgatn  she  springs  from  earth, 

Her  lou^  awakening  trumpet  8|.eaks ; 
She  rises  in  a  brighter  birth. 

And  sounds  redemption  to  the  Greeks. 

It  is  the  classio  jubilee, — 

Their  serrile  jears  have  roll*d  away ; 
The  clouds  that  hoTer'd  o'er  them  flee. 

They  hail  the  dawn  of  IVeedom's  day ; 
From  hesTen  the  golden  light  descends, 

The  times  of  old  are  on  the  wing, 
And  glory  there  her  pinion  bends, 

And  beauty  wakes  a  fairer  spring ; 
The  hills  of  Greece,  iier  rocks,  her  waresy 

Are  all  in  triumph's  pomp  array'd ; 
A  light  that  points  their  tyrants'  grsTOS 

PUys  round  each  bold  Athenian's  blade. 

The  Parthenon,  the  sacred  shrine. 

Where  wisdom  held  her  pure  abode : 
The  hill  of  Mars,  where  light  dirinb 

Proclaim'd  the  true  but  unknown  God ; 
Where  justice  held  unyielding  sway. 

And  trampled  aU  corruption  down, 
And  onward  took  her  lofly  way 

To  reach  at  truth's  unfading  crown : 
The  rock,  where  liberty  was  full. 

Where  eloquence  her  torrents  roU'd, 
And  loud,  against  the  despot's  rule, 

A  knell  the  patriot's  fury  toll'd : 
The  stage,  whereon  the  drama  spake 

In  tones  that  seem'd  the  words  of  HeaTen* 
Which  made  the  wretch  in  terror  shake, 

As  by  avenging  furies  driven : 
The  groves  and  gardens,  where  the  fire 

Of  wisdom,  as  a  fountain,  bum'd. 
And  every  eye,  that  dared  aspire 

To  truUi,  has  long  in  worship  tum'd: 
The  halls  and  porticos,  where  trod 

The  moral  sage,  severe,  unstain'd. 
And  where  the  intellectual  God 

In  all  the  light  of  science  reign'd: 
The  schools,  where  rose  in  symmetry 

The  simple,  but  nu^estio  pile. 
Where  nuurble  threw  its  roughness  by. 

To  glow,  to  frown,  to  weep,  to  smile, 
Where  colors  made  the  canvas  live. 

Where  music  roll'd  her  flood  along. 
And  all  the  charms  that  art  can  give. 

Were  blent  with  beauty,  love,  and  song: 
The  port,  ftrom  whose  capacious  womb 

Her  navies  took  their  conquering  road : 
The  heralds  of  an  awful  doom 

To  all  who  would  not  kiss  her  rod  :-•• 
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On  these  a  dawn  of  gloiy  springs, 

These  trophies  of  her  brightest  fame ; 
Away  the  long-ohain'd  city  flings 

Her  weeds,  her  shackles,  and  her  shame; 
Again  her  ancient  souls  awake, 

HannodiuB  bears  anew  his  sword ; 
Her  sons  in  wrath  their  fetters  break, 

And  freedom  is  their  only  lord. 


CX>N8UMPnON. 

There  is  a  sweetness  in  woman's  decay. 
When  the  light  of  beauty  is  fading  away. 
When  the  bright  enchantment  of  youth  is  gone. 
And  the  tint  that  glow'd,  and  the  eye  that  shons^ 
And  darted  around  its  glance  of  power, 
And  the  Up  that  lied  with  the  sweetest  flower 
That  OTsr  in  PnstumV  gsrden  blew, 
Or  eyer  was  steep'd  in  fragrant  dew, 
When  all  that  was  bright  and  fair  is  fled. 
But  the  loTeliness  lingering  round  the  dead. 

Oh,  there  is  a  sweetness  in  beauty's  dose. 
Like  the  perftune  scenting  the  withered  rose ; 
For  a  nameless  charm  around  her  plays, 
And  her  eyes  are  kindled  with  hallow'd  rays, 
And  a  yeiL  of  spotless  purity 
Has  mantled  her  cheek  with  its  heavenly  dye ; 
Like  a  cloud  whereon  the  queen  of  night 
Has  pour'd  her  softest  tint  of  light ; 
And  there  is  a  blending  of  white  and  blue. 
Where  the  purple  blood  is  melting  through 
The  snow  of  her  pale  and  tender  cheek ; 
And  there  are  tones,  that  sweetly  speak 
Of  a  spirit  who  longs  for  a  purer  day, 
And  is  ready  to  wing  her  flight  away. 

In  the  flush  of  youth  and  the  spring  of  feeling. 
When  life,  like  a  sunny  stream,  is  stealing 
Its  silent  steps  through  a  flowery  path. 
And  all  the  endearments,  that  pleasure  hath. 
Are  pour'd  from  her  AiU,  o'erflowing  horn. 
When  the  rose  of  ei^oyment  conceals  no  Ukom, 
In  her  lightness  of  heart,  to  the  cheery  song 
The  maiden  may  trip  in  the  dance  along. 
And  think  of  the  passing  moment,  that  lies. 
Like  a  fairy  dream,  in  her  daisied  eyes. 
And  yield  to  the  present,  that  charms  ironnd 
With  all  that  is  loTely  in  sight  and  sound. 
Where  a  thousand  pleasing  phantoms  flit^ 
With  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  burst  of  wit. 
And  the  music  that  steals  to  the  bosom's  wr% 
And  the  heart  in  its  Ailness  flowing  o'er 
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With  a  few  big  drops,  that  are  soon  repress'd, 

For  short  is  the  stay  of  grief  in  her  breast : 

In  this  enliTen'd  and  gli^some  hoar. 

The  spirit  may  bum  with  a  brighter  power ; 

But  dearer  the  ealm  and  quiet  day, 

When  the  hearen-sick  soul  is  stealing  away. 

And  when  her  sun  is  low  declining, 

And  life  wears  out  with  no  repining, 

And  the  whisper,  that  tells  of  early  death, 

la  soft  as  the  west  wind's  balmy  breath. 

When  it  comes  at  the  hour  of  still  repose, 

To  sleep  in  the  breast  of  the  wooing  rose ; 

And  the  lip,  that  swelled  with  a  living  glow, 

Is  pale  as  a  curl  of  new-fallen  snow ; 

And  her  cheek,  like  the  Parian  stone,  is  fair,— 

But  the  hectic  spot  that  flushes  there, 

When  the  tide  of  life,  from  its  secret  dwelling. 

In  a  sudden  gush  is  deeply  swelling, 

And  giving  a  tinge  to  her  icy  lips. 

Like  the  crimson  rose's  brightest  tips, 

As  richly  red,  and  as  transient  too. 

As  the  clouds  in  autumn's  sky  of  blue. 

That  seem  like  a  host  of  glory  met 

To  honor  the  sun  at  his  golden  set : 

Oh,  then,  when  the  spirit  is  taking  wing, 

How  fondly  her  thoughts  to  her  dear  one  cling. 

As  if  she  would  blend  her  soul  with  his 

In  a  deep  and  long  imprinted  kiss  1 

So  fondly  the  panting  camel  flies. 

Where  the  glassy  vapor  cheats  his  eyes. 

And  the  dove  from  the  falcon  seeks  her  nest. 

And  the  infant  shrinks  to  its  mother's  breast. 

And  though  her  dying  voice  be  mute. 

Or  faint  as  the  tones  of  an  unstrung  lute, 

And  though  the  glow  fVom  her  cheek  be  fled. 

And  her  pale  lips  cold  as  the  marble  dead, 

Her  eye  still  beams  unwonted  fires 

With  a  woman's  love  and  a  saint's  desires. 

And  her  last  fond,  lingering  look  is  {^ven 

To  the  love  she  leaves,  and  then  to  heaven ; 

As  if  she  would  bear  that  love  away 

To  a  purer  world  and  a  brighter  day. 


NIGHT. 

Am  I  not  all  alone  ? — ^The  world  is  still 
In  passionless  slumber, — ^not  a  tree  but  feels 
The  far-pervading  hush,  and  softer  steals 
The  misty  river  by. — ^Yon  broad  bare  hill 
Looks  coldly  up  to  heaven,  and  all  the  stars 
Seem  eyes  deep  fix'd  in  silence,  as  if  bound 
By  some  unearthly  spell, — ^no  other  sound 
But  the  owl's  unfrequent  moan. — Their  airy  cam 
The  winds  have  station'd  on  the  mo*;ntain-peaks. 
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Am  I  not  all  alone  T — A  Bpirit  speaks 

From  the  abyss  of  night,  **  Not  all  alone,"- 
Nature  is  round  thee  with  her  banded  powers, 
And  ancient  genius  hannts  thee  in  Uiose  hours,— 
Mind  and  its  kingdom  now  are  all  U17  own." 

IiOVB  OF  STUDY.* 

And  wherefore  does  the  student  trim  his  lamp. 
And  watch  his  lonely  taper,  when  the  stars 
Are  holding  their  high  festival  in  heaTon, 
And  worshipping  around  the  midnight  throne  f 
And  wherefore  does  he  spend  so  patiently, 
In  deep  and  Yoioeless  thought,  the  blooming  hour* 
Of  youth  and  joyance,  when  the  blood  is  warm. 
And  the  heart  ftill  of  buoyancy  and  fire  ? 

He  has  his  pleasures, — ^he  has  his  reward : 
For  there  is  in  the  company  of  books, 
The  liying  souls  of  the  departed  sage. 
And  bard  and  hero ;  there  is  in  the  roll 
Of  eloquence  and  history,  which  speak 
The  deeds  of  early  and  of  better  days ; 
In  these  and  in  the  yisions  that  arise 
Sublime  in  midnight  musings,  and  array 
Conceptions  of  the  mighty  and  the  good. 
There  is  an  elevating  influence. 
That  snatches  us  a  while  from  earth,  and  lifts 
The  spirit  in  its  strong  aspirings,  where 
Superior  beines  fill  the  court  of  heayen. 
And  thus  his  fancy  wanders,  and  has  talk 
With  high  imaginings,  and  pictures  out 
Communion  with  the  worthies  of  old  time. 

With  eye  upturned,  watching  the  many  stars* 

And  ear  in  deep  attention  fix'd,  he  sits. 

Communing  with  himself,  and  with  the  world. 

The  universe  around  him,  and  with  all 

The  beings  of  his  memory  and  his  hopes ; 

Till  past  becomes  reality,  and  Joys, 

That  beckon  in  the  future,  nearer  draw. 

And  ask  fruition,— oh,  there  is  a  pure, 

A  hallow'd  feeling  in  these  midnight  dreams  I 

They  have  the  light  of  heaven  around  them,  breathe 

The  odor  of  its  sanctity,  and  are 

Those  moments  taken  from  the  sands  of  life. 

Where  guilt  makes  no  intrusion,  but  they  bloom 

Like  islands  flowering  on  Arabia's  wild. 

And  there  is  pleasure  in  the  utterance 

Of  pleasant  images  iii  pleasant  words, 

'  "There  are  many  jonths,  and  lome  mon,  who  most  earnestly  devote 
selves  to  solitsiy  etadies,  from  Uie  mere  love  of  the  partniL  I  have  hue 
attempted  to  give  eome  of  the  oauses  of  a  devotion  which  ^pears  so  unaeeosaW 
aUe  to  the  stirriBg  world." 
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Melting  like  melody  into  the 

And  eteftling  on  in  one  ooniimud  €ow, 

Unniffied  and  nnbroken.    It  ie  joj 

Ineffable  to  dwell  npon  the  linee 

That  register  our  feelings,  and  poTtrty, 

In  eolors  always  fresh  and  oyer  new, 

Smotions  that  were  sanctified,  and  loved. 

As  something  fkr  too  tender,  and  too  pure. 

For  foims  so  firail  and  fading. 


XXTRACT  VBOM  FROMXTHXU8. 

Our  fhooghts  are  boundless,  thongh  our  ftrames  are  firail^ 

Our  souls  immortal,  though  our  limbs  decay ; 
Though  darkened  in  this  poor  life  by  a  ▼eil 

Of  BuifiBring,  dying  matter,  we  shaU  play 

In  truth's  eternal  sunbeams ;  on  the  way 
To  heaTon's  high  capitol  our  cars  shall  roll ; 

The  temple  of  the  Power  whom  aU  obey, 
That  is  the  mark  we  tend  to,  for  the  soul 
Can  take  no  lower  flight,  and  seek  no  meaner  goaL 

I  feel  it, — though  the  flesh  is  weak,  I  feel 

The  spirit  has  its  energies  untamed 
By  an  its  fatal  wanderings ;  time  may  heal 

The  wounds  which  it  has  suffered ;  folly  claim'd 

Too  large  a  portion  of  its  youth ;  ashamed 
Of  those  &w  {Measures,  it  would  leap  and  fly. 

And  soar  on  wings  of  lightning,  like  the  famed 
Elijah,  when  the  chariot,  rushing  by. 
Bore  him  with  steeds  of  fire  triumphant  to  the  sky. 

We  ai«  as  barks  afloat  upon  the  sea, 
Helmless  and  earless,  when  the  light  has  fled 

The  spirit,  whose  strong  influence  can  free 
The  drowsy  soul,  that  slumbers  in  the  dead 
Cold  night  of  mortal  darkness ;  from  the  bed 

Of  sloth  he  rouses  at  her  sacred  call. 
And,  kindling  in  the  blase  around  him  shed. 

Bends  with  strong  effort  sin's  debasing  thrall. 

And  giYss  to  Qod  his  strength,  his  heurt,  his  mind,  his  aU. 

Our  home  is  not  on  earth ;  although  we  sleep, 

And  sink  in  seeming  death  a  wUle,  yet,  then. 
The  •wakening  Toioe  speaks  loudly,  and  we  leap 

To  life,  and  energy,  and  light,  again ; 

Wa  cannot  slumber  always  in  the  den 
Of  sense  and  selfishness ;  the  day  will  break, 

Ere  we  foreyer  leaye  the  haunts  of  men ; 
Eyen  at  the  parting  hour  the  soul  will  wake. 
Nor,  like  a  senseless  brute,  its  unknown  journey  take. 

How  awfril  is  that  hour,  when  conscience  stings 
The  hoary  wretch,  wh  9  on  his  death-bed  hears. 

Beep  in  his  soul,  the  thundering  yoioe  that  rings. 
In  one  dark,  damning  moment,  crimes  of  years ; 
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And,  screaming  like  a  Tultnre  in  his  ears, 

Tells,  one  by  one,  his  thoughts  and  deeds  of  shame, 

How  wild  the  fury  of  his  soul  careers ! 
His  swart  eye  flashes  with  intensest  flame. 
And' like  the  torture's  rack  the  wrestling  of  his  firame. 


MARIA   BROOKS,  179&— 1845. 

Habia  Gowbh  (known  by  the  name  of  "  Maria  del  Occidents,"  giTen  to  her  by 
the  poet  Sonthey)  was  descended  from  a  Welsh  family,  and  bom  in  Medford  in 
1795.  She  early  displayed  uncommon  powers  of  mind,  which  were  jadicionsly 
cnltiTated  and  directed  by  an  intelligent  and  educated  father.  She  was  married 
very  early  in  life  to  Mr.  John  Brooks,  a  merchant-tailor  of  Boston,  who,  a  few 
years  after  their  marriage,  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  property,  when  Mrs.  Brooks 
resorted  to  poetry  for  her  amusement  and  consolation.  In  1820,  she  gaye  to  the 
public  a  small  Tolnme,  entitled  Judith,  Etther,  and  other  Pomne,  hy  a  Loner  of  the 
Fine  Aria.  It  contained  much  that  was  beantifVil,  and  gave  promise  of  far 
higher  excellence.  In  1823,  Mr.  Brooks  died,  and  she  wont  to  reside  with  a  pater- 
nal uncle  in  Cuba,  where,  in  1824^  she  completed  her  first  canto  of  Zophiel,  or  The 
Bride  of  Seven,  which  she  had  planned  and  nearly  written  before  leaving  Boeton. 
It  was  published  in  Boston  in  1825 :  other  cantos  were  written  from  time  to  time^ 
and  the  sixth  was  published  in  1829. 

Mrs.  Brooks's  uncle  having  died,  leaving  her  an  ample  income,  she  letwned 
soon  after  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1831  visited  England,  where  she  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  poet  Southey,  who  pronounced  her  "  the  most  impas- 
sioned and  most  imaginative  of  all  poetesses."  When  she  left  England,  sibe  in- 
trusted to  his  care  her  completed  work,  which  he  carried  through  the  press,  in 
London,  in  1833.  After  returning  home,  she  had  printed,  for  private  eireulatioii, 
Jdomen,  or  the  Vale  of  the  Yumuri,  being  simply  her  own  history,  under  a  diftnsit 
name.  In.  1843,  she  smled  for  Matansas,  in  Cubs,  where  she  died  on  the  11th  of 
November,  1845. 

Zaphiel,  or  The  Bride  of  Seoen,  Mrs.  Brooks's  chief  poem,  is  a  beaatifU  tale 
of  an  exiled  Jewish  maiden  in  Media,  and  is  evidently  suggested  bj  the  Book 
of  Tobit  in  the  Apocrypha.  Sara,  the  heroine  in  Tobit,  is  married  to  seven  has- 
bands  successively,  who  all  die  on  entering  the  bridal  chamber,  being  killed  by 
Asmodeus,  the  evil  spirit  At  last  Tobias,  the  son  of  Toblt^  being  instructed  by 
the  angel  Raphael  how  to  overcome  the  evil  spirit,  marries  Sara,  and  drives  off 
Asmodeus  by  means  of  ''  a  smoke"  made  of  "the  liver  and  heart  of  a  fish."  In 
Mrs.  Brooks's  poem.  The  Bride  of  Seven,  Zophiel  is  Asmodeus,  and  Egla  is  Sara, 
a  maiden  of  exquisite  beauty,  grace,  and  tenderness;  but  though  the  posn  shows 
much  arUstic  skill  and  has  many  passages  of  great  beauty  and  power,  it  is  dofi- 
cient  in  simplicity  and  true  human  feeling,  and  receives  rather  the  homege  of  tho 
intellect  than  of  the  heart  Hence,  while  it  commands  the  warm  approbatioD  of 
the  few,  it  will  never  please  or  interest  the  many.  Some  of  Mrs.  Brooks's  minor 
poems,  however,  have  all  the  finish  of  Zophiel,  and  at  the  same  time  interest  our 
feelings. 
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MORNING. 

How  beaaUoQfl  art  thou,  O  thou  morning  Bon ! — 
Th«  old  mail,  foeblj  tottering  forth,  admires 

Am  much  thy  beautj,  now  life's  dream  is  done. 
As  when  he  moTed  exulting  in  his  fires. 

The  infmat  strains  his  little  arms  to  eatch 
The  rajs  that  glance  about  his  silken  hair ; 

And  Loznrj  hangs  her  amber  lamps,  to  match 
Thy  fiace,  when  tam*d  away  from  bower  and  palace  fair. 

Sweet  to  the  lip  the  draught,  the  blushing  fhiit ; 

Music  and  perfumes  mingle  with  the  soul ; 
How  thrills  the  kiss,  when  feeling's  Toice  is  mute  1 

And  light  and  beauty's  tints  enhance  the  whole. 

Tet  each  keen  sense  were  dnlness  but  for  thee : 
Thy  ray  to  joy,  Ioto,  Tirtue,  genius,  warms ; 

Thou  neTer  weariest;  no  inconstancy 
But  comes  to  pay  new  homage  to  thy  charms. 

How  many  lips  haye  sung  thy  praise,  how  long ! 

Yet,  when  his  slumbering  harp  he  feels  thee  woo, 
The  pleasured  bard  pours  forth  another  song. 

And  finds  in  thee,  like  lore,  a  theme  forerer  new. 

Thy  dark-eyed  daughters  come  in  beauty  forth, 
In  thy  near  realms ;  and,  like  their  snow-wreaths  fair. 

The  bright-hair'd  youths  and  maidens  of  the  north 
SmOe  in  thy  colors  when  thou  art  not  there. 

'Tis  there  thou  bidst  a  deeper  ardor  glow, 

And  higher,  purer  rereries  oompletest ; 
As  drops  that  farthest  form  the  ooeafi  flow, 

Befining  all  the  way,  form  springs  the  sweetest. 

Haply,  sometimes,  spent  with  the  sleepless  night. 
Some  wretch,  impassion'd,  from  sweet  morning's  breath 

Turns  his  hot  brow,  and  sickens  at  thy  light ; 
But  Nature,  eyer  kind,  soon  heals  or  gires  him  death. 


conhdino  love. 

What  bliss  for  her  who  lires  her  little  day, 

In  blest  obedience,  like  to  those  diTine, 
Who  to  her  loved,  her  earthly  lord,  can  say, 

**  God  is  thy  law,  most  jnrt,  and  thou  art  mine." 
To  every  blast  she  boids  in  beauty  meek : 

Let  the  storm  beat-— his  arms  her  shelter  kind — 
And  feels  no  need  to  blanch  her  rosy  cheek 

With  thoughts  befitting  his  superior  mind. 
Who  onlT  sorrows  when  she  sees  him  pain'd, 

Then  knows  to  pluck  away  Pain's  keenent  dart  ; 
Or  bid  LoTo  catch  it  ere  its  goal  be  ^ain*d. 

And  steal  its  ▼onom  ere  it  reiMh  his  heart. 

36 
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'Tis  the  soul's  food :  the  feirid  must  adore. — 

For  this  the  heathen,  unsoffioed  with  thought, 
Moulds  him  an  idol  of  the  glittering  ore. 

And  shrines  his  smiling  goddess,  marble-wrought. 
What  bliss  for  her,  eyen  in  this  world  of  woe, 

O  Sire !  who  mak'st  yon  orb-strewn  arch  thjr  throne; 
That  sees  thee  in  thy  noblest  work  below 

Shine  undefaced,  adored,  and  all  her  own  1 
This  I  had  hoped,  but  hope,  too  dear,  too  greai, 

Go  to  thy  graye  I — ^I  feel  thee  blasted,  now. 
GiTe  me.  Fate's  soToreign,  weU  to  bear  the  fhte 

Thy  pleasure  sends :  this,  my  sole  prayer,  allow  I 


MABaiAGX. 

The  bard  has  sung,  God  neyer  form'd  a  soul 

Without  its  own  peenliar  mate,  to  meet 
Its  wandering  half,  when  ripe  to  crown  the  whole 

Bright  plan  of  bliss,  most  keayenly,  most  oomplete ! 

But  thousand  eyU  things  there  are  that  hate 

To  look  on  happiness :  these  hurt,  impede. 
And,  leagued  with  time,  spaoe,  circumstance,  and  fkte. 

Keep  Undred  heart  from  heart,  to  pine,  and  pant,  and  Meed 

And  as  the  doye  to  far  Palmyra  flying 
From  where  her  natiye  founts  of  Antioch  beam. 

Weary,  exhausted,  longing,  panting,  sighing. 
Lights  sadly  at  the  desert's  bitter  stream ; 

So  many  a  soul,  o'er  life's  drear  desert  faring, 
Loye's  pure  congenial  spring  unfound,  unqualPd, 

Suffers,  recoils,  thea,  thirsty,  and  despairing 
Of  what  it  would,  descends  aad  sips  the  neareai  draught. 


SONG. 

Day,  in  melting  purple  dying. 

Blossoms,  all  around  me  sighing. 
Fragrance,  from  the  lilies  straying, 
Zephyr,  with  my  ringlets  playing, 

Ye  but  waken  my  distress ; 

I  am  sick  of  loneliness. 

Thou,  to  whom  I  loye  to  hearken. 
Come,  ere  night  around  me  darkoi ; 
Though  thy  softness  but  dec^ye  me, 
Say  thou'rt  true,  and  I'll  belleye  thee ; 
Veil,  if  ill,  thy  soul's  intent,^ 
Let  me  think  it  innocent ! 

Saye  thy  toiling,  spare  thy  treasure : 
All  I  ask  is  friendship's  pleasure ; 
Let  the  shining  ore  lie  darkling. 
Bring  no  gem  in  lustre  sparkling : 
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Gifts  md  gold  ure  naiiglit  to  me ; 
I  would  tmlj  look  on  t£oe ! 

Ten  to  thee  tlie  high-WToaght  feeling, 
EeetMj  bat  in  reyeeling ; 
Paint  to  thee  the  deep  eenaation, 
Bftptnre  in  perticipation, 

Tet  but  tortmre,  if  eompresi 

In  a  lone,  onfHended  breest. 

Abeent  still !    Ah  I  eome  and  bless  me  I 
Let  these  ejes  again  caress  thee ; 
Onee,  in  caution,  I  could  flj  thee : 
Now,  I  nothing  eoold  deny  thee ; 

In  a  look  if  death  there  be. 

Come,  and  I  will  gase  on  thee  1 


WILLIAM  B.  SPBAGUB. 

Tn  VA  of  Dr.  Bpragoi^  like  the  lives  of  most  lltenuy  men,  hai  been  but 
VtOm  ftrtile  in  Incidents.  He  was  boni  in  Andover,  Conneetteiit,  on  the  16th  of 
Oetobsr,  17Uy  his  patornsl  saeettor  harfaig  originslly  tetUed  ia  Dnzbory,  Maisa- 
ihanMi.  Bte  wss  fitted  for  college  ehieflj  under  the  Ber.  Ablel  Abbot»  of 
CofOBtiy,  aad  entend  Yale  Oollege  in  1811.  After  receiving  hiB  degrBc,  he 
the  neclogieal  Seminary  at  Princeton,  and  when  he  had  completed  his 
thens  he  waS  invited  to  become  a  cdleagne  with  the  Ber.  Dr.  Joicph 
lethrep,  ci  Wctt  Springfield,  Msauchiuetti,  when  he  was  lettlcd  Angnct  35, 
1819.  J^  July,  1829,  he  resigned  hif  charge  there^  and  on  the  26th  of  the  next 
month  wee  inetoUed  pestor  of  the  Second  Preebyteriaa  Chnreh,  Albany,  New 
Ycik,  ■»!■«  he  hae  oontinaed  to  this  di^,  in  a  life  of  constsat  employment  and 


Dr-  Bpragae's  pobUsbed  works  hare  been  reiy  nnmerooe,  and  sQ  of  them  are 
•Tcwllent  in  their  kind.  Tlie  following,  we  belierc,  are  the  chief  of  them  :— 
Letttn  Sd  a  Damghter,  1822;  LeHen  from  Svtnp9f  1828 ;  Leet^m  io  Tomng  JPldople, 
1831;  Leetmrm  on  JUnmalt,  1882;  SkU§  oa  CkriaHan  ImtenoHne,  1834;  Otmiratt 
Utmtm  JVmomI  JUm  BeUffum,  1^7;  Lift  of  Bev.  Edward  Dorr  QriffiM,  1838; 
Life  <ifJVtndemt  Dwighi,  (in  Sparki'e  American  Biognphy,)  1845 ;  Aidt  to  Early 
Rdigiom,  1847;  Worda  U>  a  Tomtg  Mim't  CkmteiemcB,  1848;  Lettert  to  Tomg 
Mm,  fomdtd  om  tU  Li/t  </  Jotepk^  1854,— of  which  eight  editions  hare  been 
iroed;  Murapeam  OdebriUe$,  1855.  In  1856  sppeaied,  in  large  octavo  form,  the 
fint  two  TolnsMS  of  the  great  work  on  which  his  fome  will  chiefiy  reft»  Annolt 
of  Ac  ^enneiai  JhUpiL  Thcee  comprise  the  lives  of  deceased  clergymen  of  the 
ortbodoz  Congregational  Choreh.  They  were  followed  in  1858  by  two  more 
volamee^  of  the  lame  siie^  upon  the  Preebyteriaa  Choich,  and  ia  1859  by  aaother 
volome,  upon  the  Bpiecopal  Chnroh;  ani  will,  if  hie  lifo  sad  health  pera^  be 
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succeeded  by  yolames  upon  the  clergymen  of  other  denominationfl — ^tbe  whole 
forming  the  most  Taloablo  and  aathentio  books  of  reference  of  the  kind  in  oar 
language. 

VOLTAIRE  AND  WILBERFOBCE. 

Let  me  now,  for  a  moment,  show  yon  what  the  two  systems — 
Atheism  and  Christianity — can  do,  have  done,  for  ifuliviffual 
character ;  and  I  can  think  of  no  two  names  to  which  I  may 
refer  with  more  confidence,  in  the  way  of  illustration,  than 
Voltaire  and  Wilherforce;  both  of  them  names  which  stand  oat 
with  prominence  upon  the  world's  history,  and  each,  in  its  own 
way,  imperishable. 

Voltaire  was  perhaps  the  master-spirit  in  the  school  of  French 
Atheism  f-  and  tiiough  he  was  not  alive  to  participate  in  the  hor- 
rors of  the  revolution,  probably  he  did  more  by  his  writings  to 
combine  the  elements  for  that  tremendous  tempest  than  any  other 
man.  And  now  I  undertake  to  say  that  you  may  draw  a  charac- 
ter in  which  there  shall  be  as  much  of  the  blackness  of  moral  tur- 
pitude as  your  imagination  can  supply,  and  yet  you  shall  not  have 
exceeded  the  reality  as  it  was  found  in  the  character  of  this  apos- 
tle of  Atheism.  You  may  throw  into  it  the  darkest  shades  of  self- 
ishness, making  the  man  a  perfect  idolater  of  himself;  yon  may 
paint  the  serpent  in  his  most  wily  form  to  represent  deceit  and 
cunning; :  you  may  let  sensuality  stand  forth  in  all  the  loathscmte- 
ness  of  a  ^t  ink  mire ;  yo/may  bring  ont  envy,  and  nuJioe, 
and  all  the  baser  and  all  the  darker  passions,  dnwing  nutriment 
from  the  pit;  and  when  you  have  done  this,  you  may  contemplate 
the  character  of  Voltaire,  and  exclaim, ''  Here  is  the  monstrous 
original  V*  The  fires  of  his  genius  kindled  only  to  wither  and 
consume ;  he  stood,  for  almost  a  century,  a  great  tree  of  poison^ 
not  only  cumbering  the  ground,  but  infusing  death  into  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  though  its  ^liage  has  long  since  dropped  off,  and  its 
branches  have  withered,  and  its  trunk  fallen,  under  the  hand 
of  time,  its  deadly  root  still  remains ;  and  the  very  earth  that 
nourishes  it  is  cursed  for  its  sake. 

And  now  I  will  speak  of  Wilberforce ;  and  I  do  it  with  grati- 
tude and  triumph, — gratitude  to  the  Ood  who  made  him  what  he 
was ;  triumph  that  there  is  that  in  his  very  name  which  ought  to 

>  I  am  not  aware  that  Voltaire  ever  formally  professed  bimMlf  an  Atheiet ;  and 
I  well  know  that  his  writings  contain  some  things  which  would  seem  inconsistent 
with  atheistical  opinions.  But  not  only  are  many  of  bis  works  deeply  ponraded 
by  the  spirit  of  Atheism,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  doctrine  of  natural  religion  which 
he  has  not  somewhere  directly  and  bitterly  assailed ;  so  that  I  cannot  doabt  that 
ho  laUf  fairly  knio  the  ranks  of  those  who  say,  **  There  is  no  God." 
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make  Athdam  iom  pale.  Wilberforoe  was  the  firiend  of  man. 
Wilberforoe  was  the  friend  of  eiialayed  and  wretched  man.  Wil- 
berforoe (Ibr  I  love  to  repeat  his  name)  oonseorated  the  energies 
of  his  whole  life  to  one  of  the  noblest  objects  of  bencYolence ;  it 
WM  in  die  cause  of  injured  Africa  that  he  often  passed  the  night 
in  intense  and  wak^ol  thought;  that  he  connselled  with  the 
wise,  and  reasoned  with  the  nnbelieTing,  and  expostulated  with 
the  nnmereifiil ;  that  his  heart  burst  forth  with  all  its  melting 
ttndemcBO^  and  his  genius  with  all  its  electric  fire;  that  he 
turned  the  most  accidental  meeting  into  a  conference  for  the 
relief  cxf  human  woe,  and  oonrerted  even  the  Senate-House  into 
a  theatre  of  benevolent  action.  Though  his  zeal  had  at  one  time 
ahnost  eaten  him  up,  and  the  vigor  of  his  frame  was  so  far  gone 
dwt  he  stooped  over  and  looked  into  his  own  grave,  yet  his  mith 
ftiled  not;  his  fortitude  fiuled  not ;  and,  blessed  be  God,  the  vital 
spark  was  kindled  up  anew,  and  he  kept  on  laboring  through  a 
long  succession  of  years ;  and  at  length,  just  as  his  friends  were 
gathering  around  lum  to  receive  his  last  whisper,  and  the  angels 
were  gauiering  around  to  receive  his  departing  spirit,  the  news, 
worthy  to  be  borne  by  angels,  was  brought  to  hun,  that  the  great 
object  to  which  his  life  had  been  given  was  gained ;  and  Qien, 
8imeon-like,  he  clasped  his  hands  to  die,  and  went  off  to  heaven 
with  the  sound  of  deliverance  to  the  captive  vibrating  sweetly 
upon  his  ear. 

Both  Voltaire  and  Wilberforoe  are  dead ;  but  each  of  them 
lives  in  the  character  he  has  left  behind  him.  And  now  who 
does  not  delight  to  honor  the  ohaiacter  of  the  one  ?  who  does  not 
shudder  to  contemf^te  the  character  of  the  other  ? 

Controit  beiwetn  True  and  False  Religion, 


yiBTXTS  OBOWNED  WITH  USEFULNESS. 

Whsi  a  noble  example  of  useftdness  was  Joseph  in  every  rela- 
tion which  he  sustained — ^in  everf  condition  in  which  he  was 
placed !  Of  what  he  was  to  the  lifidianitish  merchants,  previous 
to  his  being  sold  to  Potiphar,  we  have  no  account;  but,  from  that 
peiiod  to  Uie  close  of  his  life,  the  monuments  (if  his  benevolent 
activity  are  continuidly  rising  before  us.  And  what  was  true  of 
Joseph  is  true  of  every  other  good  man,— 4iis  life  is  crowned 
witii  useftilness.  For  the  truth  of  this  remark,  I  refer  you  to 
your  own  observation,  and  will  ask  your  attention  to  a  few 
thoughts  only,  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  whioh  virtue  operates 
to  secure  this  end. 

In  the  first  place,  virtue  renders  its  possessor  useful,  by 
securing  to  his  fitcnlties  their  right  direction  and  their  legitimate 
exercise.     But^  while  virtue  keeps  the  &culties  appropriately  em- 

86* 
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ployed,  she  makes  die  most  of  all  those  opportunities  for  doing 
good  which  grow  out  of  the  various  relations  and  conditions  in 
life.  Place  her  where  you  will,  and  she  finds  means  of  useful- 
ness, which  she  diligently  and  scrupulously  improves.  In  the 
various  occupations  and  professions  in  which  the  mass  of  men 
look  for  notfiing  beyond  their  own  aggrandisement,  die  truly 
good  man  finds  channels  innumerable  through  which  to  send  forth 
a  healthful  and  quickening  influence  on  the  neighborhood,  the 
community,  the  world.  Suppose  that  he  is  so  obscure  ihat, 
though  he  is  in  your  immediate  neighborhood,  you  never  hear 
of  him — ^yet  there  are  those  who  do  know  him,  and  to  whom 
he  has  access  in  daily  intercourse.  These  he  can  influence  by  his 
example,  his  conversation,  perhaps  by  his  prayers ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  impi^bable  that  some  will  dwell  in  neaven  forever,  because 
they  have  dwelt  on  earth  within  the  circle  of  his  influence.  Or 
suppose  that  he  is  lefl  to  linger  out  years  upon  a  sick-bed,  and  ia 
thereby  cut  off  from  all  intercourse,  except  with  those  who  oome 
to  sympathize  in  his  affliction,  or  minister  to  his  wants— even 
there  he  may  be  an  eminently  useful  man.  By  his  faith  in  God, 
his  cheerful  submission,  his  elevated  devotion,  he  may  leave  aa 
indelible  impression  for  good  on  those  who  are  about  h^  bedside ; 
and  the  story  of  what  passes  there  may  penetrate  some  other 
hearts  to  which  it  may  be  communicated ;  and  the  prayers  which 
he  offers  up  may  be  the  medium  through  which  the  richest  bless- 
ings shall  be  conveyed  to  multitudes  whom  he  has  never  seen.  I 
repeat,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  good  man  to  be  useful  always — 
he  may  be  sick  and  poor,  he  may  be  unknown  and  forgotten,  he 
may  even  be  imprisoned  and  manacled,  and  yet,  so  long  as  he  has 
lips  that  can  move  in  prayer,  or  a  heart  that  can  beat  to  the  spi- 
ritual miseries  of  the  world,  you  may  not  say  that  he  is  a  cum- 
berer  of  the  ground. 

What  a  delightful  employment  to  reflect  on  a  useful  life,  when 
life  is  drawing  to  a  close  I  How  transported  must  have  been  the 
apostle  when  he  could  say,  <<  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith!"  You,  mv  young 
friends,  will  soon  be  in  his  circumstances,  in  respect  to  the  open- 
ing of  another  world  upon  your  spirits.  Murmur  not,  though 
God  place  you  in  the  humblest  circumstances  here ;  but  be  thank- 
ful that,  even  in  these  circumstances,  your  consciences  may  at 
least  bear  testimony  to  a  useful  life.  Let  this  blessed  result  be 
accomplished  in  your  experience,  and,  be  your  condition  on  earth 
what  it  may,  you  need  not  envy  the  rich  man  his  wealth,  nor  the 
statesman  his  laurels,  nor  the  monarch  his  crown. 
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SARAH  JOSEPHA  HALS. 

Sabam  Josbpha  Bvbll  wu  bom  in  Newport^  New  Hampthire,  In  the  year 
1795y  whitbor  liar  parents  had  lemoyed  soon  after  the  doM  of  the  Beroiation, 
frooi  Sajbrook,  Connectieat  Her  mother  was  a  woman  of  a  higUj  enltirated 
■indy  and  attended  caiefnllj  to  the  edaeation  of  her  ehildien;  and  onr  aathoreu 
had  alao  the  adrantage  of  the  instmetion  of  a  brother  iriio  gradnated  at  Dari- 
month  College  in  1809.  In  18H  >b«  was  married  to  Mr.  Darid  Hale,  a  lawyer 
of  diitiBgnlahed  ahflitlee  and  great  exoellenoe  of  character,  bat  who  died  in  1822, 
kaTing  her  with  five  children,  the  eldeet  bat  leTen  yean  old.  To  train,  rapport, 
and  ednrate  these,  she  engaged  in  literatare  as  a  profession.  Her  flist  pnblic»- 
tum  waa  Tkm  Qtmim  tf  (Mdivum,  and  other  Original  Poenu,  printed  at  Concord,  in 
1823.  Her  next  work  was  Ifarikwood,  a  TaU  of  New  Iktgland,  in  two  Tolomes, 
poldished  in  Boston,  in  1827,  in  which  is  happily  fllostrated  common  life  among 
the  deaeendants  of  the  Poritans.  La  1828,  she  removed  to  Boston,  and  became 
the  editor  of  "The  Ladies'  Magasine,"  the  first  periodical,  ezclosiTely  deroted  to 
hsr  aez,  which  ^»peared  in  America.  She  oontinaed  to  edit  this  ontil  1837,  when 
U  was  wnited  with  "  The  Lady's  Book,"  in  PhUadelphia,  of  the  literary  depart- 
meat  of  which  she  has  erer  since  had  charge.*  However,  as  her  sons  were  in 
Harvard  CoDege,  she  continned  to  reside  in  Boston,  till  1841,  when  she  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  where  she  now  resides. 

MxB.  Hale  has  been  a  most  indostrions,  as  well  as  instraetive,  writer.  Her 
other  pablicatioBS  are,  Sketcke»  of  Americaii  Character;  ITortft  InUrpreler/ 
(lepabllshed  in  London ;)  The  LadU^  Wreath,  a  edeetUm  from  the  FemaU  Foete 
^  En^amd  and  America  f  The  Way  to  Liee  WeU,  and  to  he  Well  while  we  JAee; 
Qreaeemar,  a  T^ragedff;  Alice  JUqf,  a  Romanee  in  BJ^pne;  Sorry  Gray,  the  Widou^e 
San,  a  Story  of  ike  Sea;  Three  Horn,  or  the  Vigil  of  Looe,  and  other  Ptteme;  A 
Complete  DieHonary  of  Poetical  QuotaUone,  containing  Stleetione  from  the  Writinge 
of  the  Pbete  of  England  and  America;  and  lastly,  Woman't  Beeord,  or,  Shetehee 
«f  aU  Dietingmehed  Women  from  'the  beginning  tiU  A.D.  1850,  a  large  octavo, 
in  doable  eolnmns,  of  nine  hondred  pages.  This  is  the  most  important  of  her 
prodnetionsy  and  very  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  HOBIS. 

Mj  son,  thoQ  wilt  dream  the  world  is  fair. 

And  thj  spirit  will  sigh  to  roam, 
And  thou  mtut  go ;  but  never,  when  there. 

Forget  the  light  of  Home  I 

>  We  always  regretted  that  Mrs.  Hale  did  not  at  once  resign  the  editorial  charge 
of  "  The  Lady's  Book"  when  its  proprietor,  Louis  A.  Godey,  removed,  at  the  dic- 
tation of  some  Southern  subseribors,  the  name  of  Grace  Greenwood  flrom  the  cover 
of  his  magasine,  because  she  was  also  a  contributor  to  **  The  National  Era."  See 
his  letter  in  the  "  Era,"  of  February  12,  1850,  to  the  editors  of  the  Columbia 
(South  Carolina)  "  Telegraph."  For  some  deservedly  severe  comments  upon  this 
letter,  see  "  The  New  Tork  Independent"  of  that  time. 
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Though  Pleasure  may  smile  with  a  ray  more  bright. 

It  daxzlea  to  lead  astray ; 
Like  the  meteor's  flash,  'twill  deepen  the  night 

When  treading  thy  lonely  way:— 

But  the  hearth  of  home  has  a  constant  flame, 

And  pure  as  restal  Are — 
'Twill  bum,  'twill  bum  forefrer  the  same, 

for  nature  f^eda  the  pyre. 

The  sea  of  ambition  is  tempest-toss'd, 
And  thy  hopes  may  yanish  like  foam — 

When  saOs  are  shiyer'd  and  compass  lost, 
Then  look  to  the  light  of  Home  I 

And  there,  like  a  star  through  midnight  cloud, 

Thou'lt  see  the  beacon  bright ; 
For  never,  till  shining  on  thy  shroud, 

Can  be  quench'd  its  holy  Hght. 

The  sun  of  fame  may  gild  the  name, 

But  the  heart  ne'er  felt  its  ray ; 
And  fashion's  smiles,  that  rich  ones  olum^ 

Are  beams  of  a  wintry  day : 

How  cold  and  dim  those  beams  would  be, 
Should  Life's  poor  wanderer  come  I — 

My  son,  when  the  world  is  dark  to  thee^ 
Then  turn  to  the  light  of  Home. 


IT  SHOWS. 

« It  snows  I"  cries  the  Schoolboy,—"  Hurrah !"  and  hia  ahovi 

Is  ringing  through  parlor  and  hall, 
While  swift,  as  the  wing  of  a  swallow,  he's  out, 

And  his  playmates  haye  answer'd  his  call : 
It  makes  the  heart  leap  but  to  witness  their  Joy,-— 

Proud  wealth  hat  no  pleasures,  I  trow, 
Like  the  rapture  that  throbs  in  the  pulse  of  the  boy. 

As  he  gathers  his  treasures  of  snow ; 
Then  lay  not  the  trappings  of  gold  on  thine  heirs. 
While  health  and  the  riches  of  Nature  are  theirs. 

'<  It  snows  I"  sighs  the  Imbecile,—"  Ah  I"  and  his  breath 

Comes  heavy,  as  clogg'd  with  a  weight ; 
While  from  the  pale  aspect  of  Nature  in  death. 

He  turns  to  the  blaxe  of  his  grate : 
And  nearer,  and  nearer,  his  soft-cushion'd  chair 

Is  wheel'd  tow'rds  the  lifiB-giying  flame, — 
He  dreads  a  chill  puif  of  the  snow-burden'd  air. 

Lest  it  wither  his  delicate  frame : 
Oh,  small  is  the  pleasure  existence  oan  give, 
When  the  fear  we  shall  die  only  proves  that  we  live ! 

<*  It  snows  1"  cries  the  Traveller,—"  Ho  I"  and  the  woid 
Has  quicken'd  his  steed's  lagging  jaoe ; 
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The  wind  nuhes  by,  bat  its  howl  is  unheard,— 

Unfeit  the  shftrp  drift  in  his  fkce ; 
For  bright  through  the  tempest  his  own  home  appeur'd, — 

Aj,  though  leagues  interrened,  he  can  see ; 
There's  the  clear,  glowing  hearth,  and  the  table  prepared. 

And  his  wife  with  their  babes  at  her  knee. 
Blest  thought !  how  it  lightens  the  grief-laden  hoor, 
That  those  we  love  dearest  are  safe  from  its  power ! 

"B  snows!"  cries  the  Belle, — '*Dear,  how  lucky!"  and  turns 

From  her  mirror  to  watch  the  flakes  fall ; 
Like  the  first  rose  of  summer,  her  dimpled  cheek  bums 

While  musing  on  sleigh-ride  and  baU : 
There  are  Tisions  of  conquest,  of  splendor,  and  mirth, 

Floating  oyer  each  drear  winter's  day ; 
But  the  tintings  of  Hope,  on  this  storm-beaten  earth. 

Will  melt,  like  the  snow-flakes,  away ; 
Turn,  turn  thee  to  heayen,  fair  maiden,  for  bliss ; 
That  world  has  a  fountain  ne'er  open'd  in  this. 

<«It  snows!"  cries  the  Widow,~"0  God!"  and  her  sighs 

Hare  stifled  the  Toice  of  her  prayer ; 
Its  burden  ye'U  read  in  her  tear-swollen  eyes. 

On  her  cheek,  sunk  with  fasting  and  care. 
'Tie  night, — and  her  fatherless  ask  her  for  bread, — 

But  **  He  gives  the  young  ravens  their  food," 
And  she  trusts,  till  her  dark  hearth  adds  horror  to  dread. 

And  she  lays  on  her  last  chip  of  wood. 
Poor  sufferer !  that  sorrow  thy  God  only  knows, — 
'Tis  a  pitiful  lot  to  be  poor  when  it  snows  1 
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Frascib  WATi.^irD,  for  more  than  a  qaarter  of  a  oentary  the  diBtingniibed 
President  of  Brown  Unirenily,  wu  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  11  ih  of 
Msrch,  1796.  When  he  was  eleven  years  of  age,  his  father  removed  to  Pough- 
keepcie,  where  he  was  prepared  for  college  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Barnes.  In 
1811,  be  entered  the  junior  class  in  Union  College,  and,  after  graduating,  stadied 
medicine  for  three  yean,  and  was  admitted  to  praotioe;  bat,  experiencing  a 
diaage  of  religious  views,  he  relinquished  this  profession  for  the  ministry,  and  in 
1816  entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  Massachttsetts.  In  1817,  he 
aeeepted  a  tutorship  in  Union  College,  and  in  1821  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  First  B^tist  Choroh  in  Boston.  While  hers,  he  published,  in  1823,  his 
first  printed  woric, — a  sermon  on  Ths  Moral  Dignity  of  ike  Mitnonaty  Enterpri0e, 
— a  very  eloquent  production,  which  had  great  sueoess,  and  placed  him  in  the 
rank  of  ^b»  fint  writers  of  his  day.  To  this  succeeded,  in  1825,  two  excellent  dis- 
eonraes  on  The  Duties  of  an  American  Citizen, 

In  1826,  be  returned  to  Schenectady  as  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy  In  Union  College  i  bn^  before  (he  close  of  the  year,  he  removed  to 
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ProTidenee,  Rhode  IiUad,  luirviqg  bMn  elaetad  to  the  pntiduioy  of  Brown  Uai- 
venity,  into  which  office  ho  was  indaoted  in  V^hrnvj,  1827 ;  and  nerer  waa  m 
choice  of  a  praaident  more  happy,  for  the  college  ttarted  at  onee  into  new  Ufa. 
In  a  few  years  appeared  his  Horal  Science,  PtliHoal  Soonomgf,  and  ItUMeetual 
Pkilotopky,  which  have  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  been  introdaoed  aa  tezt- 
booki  into  many  of  oar  best  oolleges.  He  also  desenrea  high  oommendaftion  for 
the  noble  part  he  has  borne  in  the  anti-ilaTeiy  diaeonion,  shown  partly  in  Ua 
correspondence  with  Rer.  Richard  Faller,  of  Beanfor^  South  Carolina.  Tfaair 
letters  were  published  in  one  duodecimo  Tolumeiy  entitled  Dommtie  SUmmjf  ce»- 
$idered  at  a  Scryphirai  InatituHon. 

Besides  the  great  ability  and  thoroughneis  eonspieuoni  in  allliis  writings^  Dr. 
Wayland  has  shown  true  independenee  in  thought  and  action.  Ha  was  the  firai 
President  of  a  college  to  adTOcate  and  cany  out  a  change  in  the  eoUeglate  eonne^ 
extending  the  benefits  of  the  college  beyond  the  small  class  intoning  to  pnrsae 
professional  studies,  by  introducing  a  partial  course  to  be  pursued  by  aueh  aa 
Intend  to  engage  in  mechanics  or  in  mercantile  business,  and  oonferring  degreea 
according  to  the  attainments  made.  He  has  also  identified  himself  with  a  mova- 
ment  among  his  own  religious  denomination,  by  the  adrocaey  of  lay  preafchln^' 
and  a  better  adaptation  of  the  training  of  candidates  to  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  In  lSb6,  Dr.  Wayland-  resigned  the  presidency  of  Brown  Uni- 
Yorsity,  and  now  resides  in  Pro^dence.* 


THE  OBJECT  Of   MISSIONS. 

Oar  object  will  not  have  been  accomplisbed  till  the  tomahawk 
fihall  be  buried  forever,  and  the  tree  of  peace  spread  its  broad 
branches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  until  a  thousand 
smiling  villages  shall  be  reflected  from  the  waves  of  the  Missouri, 
and  the  distant  valleys  of  the  West  echo  with  the  song  of  the 
reaper ;  till  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  have  been 
glad  for  us,  and  the  desert  has  rejoiced  and  blossomed  as  the 
rose.  Our  labors  are  not  to  cease  until  the  last  slave-ship  shall 
have  visited  the  coast  of  Africa,  and,  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
America  having  long  since  redressed  her  aggravated  wrongs, 

I  Bead  an  admirable  book,  anonymously  published  in  1657,  by  J.  B.  Lippineotl 
di  Co.,  entitled  "  Priesthood  and  Clergy  Unknown  to  Christiani^;  or,  Tfaa  Chnr^ 
a  Community  of  Co-Equal  Brethren."  The  author  is  one  of  our  moat  diattn* 
gnished  "dirines," — a  D.D.  eminent  alike  for  bis  piety  and  leaminc. 

■  His  published  woiics  are, — 1.  OecaHonal  DiteountM,  1  rol. ;  2.  Jtond  SeUmem/ 
8.  PoUHaal  Boononw/  4.  ThmighU  en  OoUegiaU  JBAuatum;  6.  LmrikHwnaof  Amnto 
RMpomnbiUtyi  6.  UmotrtU^  Sermnmj  7.  Memoin  ^  Judaom,  2  Tols.;  &  JmHtHm 
tual  Philowphff;  9.  Notet  on  the  PrittcipUt  and  Prctctioet  of  the  Bt^ieie,  Beaidaa 
these  volumes,  a  number  of  his  ocoasional  addresses  and  diioonrses  hare  been 
published ;  as,  Dieeouree  on  Ike  Life  and  Character  of  Hon.  NwhotoM  Brnwm/  of 
William  G.  Ooddard,  LL.D. ;  and  of  James  N.  Granger,  D.D.  His  iateat  wwclt 
fUM)  Is  a  duodecimo  of  281  pages^  entitled  &rm«me  (o  Oe  Chmdm, 
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Elhiojna,  from    fhe    Mediterraneaa    to   the   Cape,  shall  hftye 
stretched  forth  her  hand  unto  Ood. 

In  ft  word,  point  ns  to  the  loyeliest  village  that  smiles  upon  a 
Scottish  or  New  England  landscape,  and  compare  it  with  the 
filthiness  and  brutality  of  a  Gaffrarian  kraal,  and  we  tell  you  that 
our  object  is  to  render  that  Gaffrarian  kraal  as  hi^py  and  as  glad" 
lome  as  thftt  Scottish  or  New  England  village.  Point  us  to  the 
spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  liberty  is  best  nnderstood  and 
most  perfectly  enjoyed,  where  intellect  shoots  forth  in  its  richest 
Inxariance,  and  where  all  the  kindlier  feelings  of  the  heart  are 
ooostantly  seen  in  their  most  gracefol  exercise ;  point  ns  to  the 
loreliest  and  happiest  neighborhood  in  the  world  on  which  we 
dwell,  and  we  tell  you  that  our  object  is  to  render  this  whole 
earthy  with  all  its  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  tongues,  and  people, 
is  happy,  nay,  happier  than  that  neighborhood.  Our  object  is  to 
furnish  every  family  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  with  the 
word  of  God  written  in  its  own  language,  and  to  send  to  every 
neighborhood  a  preacher  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Our  object  will 
not  be  accomplished  untU  every  idol  temple  shall  have  been 
utteriy  abolished,  and  a  temple  of  Jehovah  erected  in  its  room ; 
until  this  earth,  instead  of  being  a  theatre,  on  which  immortal 
beings  are  preparing  by  crime  for  eternal  condemnation,  shall 
become  one  universal  temple,  in  which  the  children  of  men  are 
learning  the  anthems  of  the  blessed  above,  and  becoming  meet  to 
join  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-bom,  whose 
names  are  written  in  heaven. 


THS  ILIAD  AKD  THE  BIBLE. 

Of  all  the  books  with  which,  since  the  invention  of  writine, 
this  world  has  been  deluged,  the  number  of  those  is  very  small 
which  have  produced  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  mass  of  human 
character.  By  far  the  greater  part  have  been,  even  by  Iheir  con- 
temporaries, unnoticed  and  unknown.  Not  many  a  one  has  made 
its  little  m«rk  upon  that  generation  that  produced  it,  though  it 
sunk  with  that  generation  to  utter  forgetftilness.  But,  after  the 
cesseless  toil  of  six  thousand  years,  how  few  have  been  the  works, 
the  adamantine  basis  of  whose  reputation  has  stood  unhurt  amid 
the  flaetuations  of  time,  and  whose  impression  can  be  teaoed 
through  successive  centuries,  on  the  history  of  our  species ! 

When,  however,  such  a  work  appears,  its  effects  are  absolutely 
incalculable;  and  such  a  work,  you  are  aware,  is  the  Iliad  of 
Homer..  Who  can  estimate  the  results  produced  by  the  incom- 
parable efforts  of  a  single  mind  ?  who  can  tell  what  Q-reece  owes 
to  this  first-bom  of  song  f  Her  breathing  marbles,  her  solemn 
temples,  her  unrivalled  eloquence,  and  her  matchless  verse,  all 
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point  ng  to  tliat  transcendent  genius,  who,  by  tlie  very  splendor 
of  his  own  effulgence,  woke  the  human  intellect  from  the  shimber 
of  ages.  It  was  Homer  who  gave  laws  to  the  artist;  it  was 
Homer  who  inspired  the  poet ;  it  was  Homer  who  thundered  in 
the  senate ;  and,  more  than  all,  it  was  Homer  who  was  frang  by 
the  people ;  and  hence  a  nation  was  cast  into  the  mould  of  one 
mighty  mind,  and  the  land  of  the  Iliad  became  the  re^on  of  taBte, 
the  birthplace  of  the  arts. 

But,  considered  simply  as  an  intellectual  production,  who  will 
compare  the  poems  of  Homer  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  ?  Where  in  the  Iliad  shall  we  find  nm- 
plicity  and  pathos  which  shall  vie  with  the  narrative  of  Moses,  or 
maxims  of  conduct  to  equal  in  wisdom  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
or  sublimity  which  does  not  fade  away  before  the  conceptions  of 
Job,  or  David,  or  Isaiah,  or  St.  John  ?  But  I  cannot  pursue  this 
comparison.  I  feel  that  it  is  doing  wrong  to  the  mind  which  dic- 
tated the  Iliad,  and  to  those  other  mighty  intellects  on  whom  the 
light  of  the  holy  oracles  never  shined. 

If,  then,  so  ereat  results  have  flowed  from  this  one  effort  of  a 
single  mind,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  the  combined  efforts 
of  several,  at  least  his  equals  in  power  over  the  human  heart?  If 
that  one  genius,  though  groping  in  the  thick  darkness  of  absurd 
idolatry,  wrought  so  glorious  a  transformation  in  the  charaoter  of 
his  countrymen,  what  may  we  not  look  for  from  the  universal 
dissemination  of  those  writings  on  whose  authors  was  poured  the 
full  splendor  of  eternal  truth  f  If  unassisted  human  nature,  spell- 
bound by  a  childish  mythology,  have  done  so  much^  what  may  we 
not  hope  for  from  the  supernatural  efforts  of  pre-eminent  genius, 
which  spake  as  it  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

THE   GUILT  OF  PUNISHING  THE  INNOCENT. 

By  our  very  constitution  as  men,  we  are  under  solemn  and  un- 
changeable obligations  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  meanest  thing 
that  lives.  Every  other  man  is  created  with  the  same  rights  as 
ourselves;  and  most  of  all,  he  is  created  with  the  inalienable 
''right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  To  deprive 
him  of  these  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  while  yet  he  continues 
under  the  protection  of  law,  is  one  of  the  severest  inflictions  that 
the  criminal  code  of  any  human  government  can  recognize,  even 
when  the  punishment  is  confined  to  his  own  person.  But  what 
crime  can  be  conceived  of  so  atrocious  as  to  justify  the  oonmgn- 
ing  of  a  human  being  to  servitude  for  life,  and  the  extension  of 
this  punishment  to  his  posterity  down  to  the  remotest  genera- 
tions? Were  this  the  penalty  even  for  murder,  every  man  in 
the  civilized  world  would  riHe  up  in  indignation  at  ita  enormous 
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injoAtice.  How  great,  then,  must  be  the  injustice  when  such  a 
doom  is  inflicted,  not  upon  criminals  convicted  of  atrocious 
wickedness,  but  upon  men,  women,  and  children  who  haye  never 
been  accused  of  any  crime,  and  against  whom  there  is  not  even 
the  suspicion  of  guilt !  Can  any  moral  creature  of  God  be  inno- 
cent that  inflicts  such  punishment  upon  his  fellow-creatures  who 
have  never  done  any  thing  to  deserve  it  ?  I  ask,  what  have  those 
poor,  defenceless,  and  undefended  black  men  done,  that  they  and 
their  children  forever  should  thus  be  consigned  to  hopeless  ser- 
vitude ?  If  they  have  done  nothing,  how  can  we  be  innocent  if  we 
inflict  such  punishment  upon  them  ?  But  yet  more.  The  spirit 
of  Christianity,  if  I  understand  it  aright,  teaches  us  not  merely 
the  principles  of  pure  and  elevated  justice,  but  those  of  the  most 
tender  and  all-embracing  charity.  The  Captain  of  our  salvation 
was  anointed  ''  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor ;  he  was  sent  to 
heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and 
recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind ;  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruised/'  <'  He  is  the  comforter  of  them  that  are  cast  down/' 
Can  the  disciple  of  such  a  Saviour,  then,  inflict  the  leagt,  how 
much  less  the  greatest  of  punishments  upon  a  human  being  who 
has  never  been  guilty  of  a  crime  that  should  deserve  it  ? 

THX  TRUE  GOSPEL    MINISTRT. 

It  SO  chanced  that,  at  the  close  of  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain,  I  was  temporarily  a  resident  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  prospects  of  the  nation  were  shrouded  in  gloom.  We  had 
been  for  two  or  three  years  at  war  with  the  mightiest  nation  on 
earth,  and,  as  she  had  now  concluded  a  peace  with  the  continent 
of  Europe,  we  were  obliged  to  cope  with  her  single-handed.  Our 
harbors  were  blockaded.  Communication  coast- wise,  between  our 
ports,  was  cut  off.  Our  ships  were  rotting  in  every  creek  and 
coye  where  they  could  find  a  place  olf  security.  Our  immense 
annual  products  were  moulding  in  our  warehouses.  The  sources 
of  profitable  labor  were  dried  up.  Our  currency  was  reduced  to 
irredeemable  paper.  The  extreme  portions  of  our  country  were 
becoming  hostile  to  each  other,  and  differences  of  political  opinion 
were  embittering  the  peace  of  every  household.  The  credit  of 
the  Grovcrnment  was  exhausted.  No  one  could  predict  when  the 
contest  would  terminate,  or  discover  the  means  by  which  it  could 
much  longer  be  protracted. 

It  happened  that,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  February,  a  ship 
was  discovered  in  the  offing,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  cartel, 
bringing  home  our  commissioners  at  Ghent,  from  their  unsuccess- 
ful mission.  The  sun  had  set  gloomily,  before  any  intelligence 
&om  the  vessel  had  reached  the  city.     Expectation  became  pain« 

37 
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Mly  intense  as  the  hours  of  d&rkness  drew  on.  At  length  m  boat 
reaohed  the  wharf,  announcing  the  fact  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had 
heen  signed,  and  was  waiting  for  nothing  but  the  action  of  our 
Government  to  become  a  law.  The  men  on  whose  ears  these 
words  first  fell  rushed  in  breathless  haste  into  the  city,  to  repeat 
them  to  their  friends,  shouting,  as  they  ran  through  the  streets. 
Peace  I  peace  I  peace  I  Every  one  who  heard  the  sound  repeated 
it.  From  house  to  house,  fh)m  street  to  street,  the  news  spread 
with  electric  rapidity.  The  whole  city  was  in  commotion.  Men 
bearing  lighted  torches  were  flying  to  and  fro,  shoutine  like  mad 
men,  Peace  I  peace  I  peace!  When  the  rapture  had  partially 
subsided,  one  idea  occupied  every  mind.  But  few  men  slept  that 
night.  In  groups  they  were  gathered  in  the  streets  and  oy  the 
fireside,  beguiling  the  hours  of  midnight  by  reminding  each  other 
that  the  agony  of  war  was  over,  and  that  a  worn-out  and  dis- 
tracted country  was  about  to  enter  again  upon  its  wonted  career 
of  prosperity.  Thus,  every  one  becoming  a  herald,  the  news 
soon  reached  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  city,  and 
in  this  sense  the  city  was  evangelized.  All  this  you  see  was 
reasonable  and  proper.  But  when  Jehovah  has  offered  to  our 
world  a  treaty  of  peace,  when  men  doomed  to  hell  may  be  raised 
to  seats  at  the  right  hand  of  Ood,  why  is  not  a  similar  seal  dis- 
played in  proclfdming  the  good  news  ?  Why  are  men  perishing 
all  around  us,  and  no  one  has  ever  personally  offered  to  them 
salvation  through  a  crucified  Redeemer  ? 

But  who  is  thus  to  preach  the  gospel  ?  What  would  be  the 
answer  to  this  question,  if  we  listen  to  the  voice  of  common 
humanity  ?  When  the  brazen  serpent  was  lifted  up,  who  was  to 
carry  the  good  news  throughout  the  camp?  When  the  glad 
tidings  of  peace  arrived  in  the  city,  who  was  to  proclaim  it  to  his 
fellow-citizens  ?  When  the  news  of  peace  with  God,  through  the 
blood  of  the  covenant,  is  proclaimed  to  us,  who  shall  make  it 
known  to  those  perishing  in  sin  ?  The  answer  in  each  case  is, 
every  one.  Were  no  command  given,  the  common  principles  of 
our  nature  would  teach  us  that  nothing  but  the  grossest  selfish- 
ness would  claim  to  be  exempted  from  the  joyful  duty  of  extend- 
ing to  others  the  blessing  which  we  have  received  ouraelves. 

Dui  let  us  see  how  the  apostles  themselves  understood  the  pre- 
cept. Their  own  narrative  shall  inform  us.  ''  At  that  time  there 
was  a  great  persecution  against  the  church  that  was  at  Jerusalem^ 
and  they  were  scattered  abroad  throughout  all  the  refi;ion8  of 
Judea  and  Samaria,  except  the  apostles"  ^' Therefore,  they  that 
were  scattered  abroad  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word.'' 
These  men  were  not  apostles,  nor  even  original  disciples  of  Christ; 
for  they  were  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene.  Yet  they  went  every- 
where preaching  the  word,  and   in  so  doing  they  pleased  the 
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Master^  for  the  Holy  Spirit  acoompanied  their  lahors  with  the 
hlessing  from  on  high.  The  ascended  Sayionr  thus  approved 
of  their  condacty  and  testified  that  their  understanding  of  his  last 
eommand  was  correct. 

Indeed, .  the  Savionr  requires  eyeiy  disciple,  as  soon  as  he 
heoomes  a  partaker  of  divine  grace,  to  hecome  a  herald  of  salya- 
tion  to  his  fellow-men ;  and  every  man  possessed  of  the  ^fts  for 
the  ministry  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  is  bound  to  conse- 
erate  them  to  Christ,  either  in  connection  with  his  secular  pur- 
soits,  or  by  devoting  his  whole  time  to  this  particular  service. 
If  this  be  80,  you  see  that  in  the  church  of  Christ  there  is  no 
ministerial  caste ;  no  class  elevated  in  rank  above  their  brethren, 
on  whom  devolves  the  discharge  of  the  more  dignified  or  more 
honorable  portions  of  Christian  labor,  while  the  rest  of  the  disci- 
ples are  to  do  nothing  but  raise  the  lunds  necessary  for  their  sup- 
ptnt.  The  minister  does  the  same  work  that  is  to  be  done  by 
every  other  member  of  the  body  of  Christ;  but,  since  he  does  it 
exclusively,  he  may  be  expected  to  do  it  more  to  edification.  Is  it 
his  business  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the  sancti- 
fieation  of  the  body  of  Christ?  so  is  it  theirs.  In  every  thing 
which  they  do  as  disciples,  he  is  to  be  iheir  example.  I  know 
that  we  now  restrict  to  the  ministry  the  administration  of  the 
ordinances,  and  to  this  rule  I  think  there  can  be  no  objection. 
But  we  aU  knew  thai  for  this  reUriction  we  have  no  example  in 
the  New  Tettament. 


WILLIAM  HICKLma  PRESCOTT,  1796—1859. 

Tns  eminent  historiao  wm  bora  in  Saleiii,  Maafleehvasttiy  on  the  4th  of  Maj, 
1796.  Hie  gnadikther  wee  Colonel  Williem  Preeeott^  who,  in  eo^Jnnotion  with 
Gcnenl  Patnem,  eommended  tX  the  betHe  of  Bunker  HilL  Hie  Ihther,  Hon. 
WmiAm  PreMot^  wee  bom  in  Peppexell,  Meeseehneetts,  and,  after  iMiding  in 
Selem  from  1798  to  1808,  remoTod  to  Boaton^  where  for  nearly  forty  years  be 
praetieed  law,  eminently  distinguished  ae  a  Jartst  and  as  one  of  the  wisest  and 

Onr  anther  had  the  benefit  of  his  eaily  elaasioal  training  under  Dr.  Gardner, 
of  Boeton,  who  was  a  pnpil  of  Dr.  Parr;  and  in  1814  he  graduated  at  Harvard 
Cnlli^ge.  It  wee  his  intention  to  devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  his  fiither, 
hni  jvet  before  eommeneement  an  aooident  deprived  him  of  one  of  his  eyes,  and 
the  other,  from  sympathy,  beeame  so  weak  that  he  oould  not  use  it  with  safety. 
Be  spent  two  years  in  travelling  in  Bngland  and  on  the  eontinent^  where  he  con- 
sulted the  beet  oenlists,  but  obtained  no  relief  On  his  retura  home,  the  question 
pwieeuted  itself  to  bim,  to  what  he  should  devote  his  life.  Peeling  that  profes* 
rional  lifo  would  make  greater  requisitions  upon  the  organs  of  sight  than  literary 
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ocoupation,  in  which  he  oonld  make  greater  lue  of  the  eyes  of  others,  he  resolred 
on  hecomiug  an  historian,  and  to  devote  ten  years  in  preparing  himself  for  the 
work.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  a  young  man  of  fortune,  whose  partial 
deprivation  of  sight  might  have  been  an  excuse  for  declining  all  exertion,  thus 
rising  abore  his  affliction,  and,  with  an  industry  that  never  tired,  and  a  eonrag* 
that  never  faltered,  toiling  day  after  day  and  year  after  year  for  an  end  so 
worthy  and  so  noble. 

He  selected  for  his  subject  the  ffMory  of  Ferdinand  ctnd  T^abdla,  one  of 
the  few  important  subjects  of  European  history  which  had  not  been  ftiUy  treated 
of,  Mid  which  seemed  to  invite  the  hand  of  a  master.  This  great  work  appeared 
in  1838,  and  woe  published  simultaneously  in  London  and  Boston.  It  was  rceeived 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  highest  praise.*  It  has  since  run  through 
many  editions,  and  been  translated  Into  German,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish. 
This  was  followed  by  his  Chnqvtett  of  Mexieoy  in  1843 ;  and  in  1847  appeared  his 
Conque9i  of  Pkru,  In  both  of  these  works  he  draws  largely  fh>m  maanscript 
materials  received  from  Spain ;  both  are  written  in  the  aathor's  most  attraetive 
and  brilliant  style,  and  both  were  followed  by  the  highest  and  most 
success  in  Europe  and  America. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Preseott  made  a  short  vltit  to  England,  where  he  was 
with  mai-ked  kindness  and  respeet  by  men  most  dSstingnlihed  in  society  and 
letters,  and  where  the  Universi^  of  Oxford  eonftned  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Dootor  in  Civil  Law. 

He  now  planned  his  last»  (as  it  haa  proved  to  be,)  and  most  comprehensive 
work,  Thi9  HUtory  of  ike  JUign  of  Philip  the  Second,  and  collected  a  large  amouni 
of  materials  for  it  But  of  this  he  lived  to  complete  and  publish  only  three  vo- 
lumes, comprising  about  fifteen  years  of  Philip's  reign,  leaving  twenty-eight 
more  to  be  treated ;  when  his  indefatigable  labors  were  cut  short  by  his  anddeii 
deatii.  He  was  seised  with  apoplexy,  at  his  residence,  Beacon  Btreet»  Boston,  on 
the  28th  of  January,  1859,  at  half-past  twelve,  and  expired  at  two  o'clock. 

Mr.  Preseott  was  not  only  a  man  of  genius  and  elegant  scholarship,  who  has 
shed  a  lustre  on  the  literature  of  America,  but  one  whose  high  moral  worth, 
amihble  disposition,  and  charming  companionable  qualities  made  him  the  ora»- 
ment  and  delight  of  every  social  cirolc  His  death,  therefore^  was  a  great  loos  to 
society  as  well  as  to  the  nation  and  the  world  of  letters.^ 


'  "Mr.  Prescott's  work  is  one  of  the  most  successful  historical  productions  of 
our  time.  Besides  the  merits  which  we  have  already  alluded  to,  the  author  pos* 
sesses  one  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  worth  all  the  rest, — that  is,  impartiality.  The 
inhabitant  of  another  world,  he  seems  to  have  shaken  off  all  the  pr^ndicee  of  onrss 
he  has  written  a  history  without  party  spirit  and  without  bias  of  any  sort  In  n 
word,  he  has,  in  every  respect,  made  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  hiatorical 
liUintain."— Edinburgh  Beview,  Ixviii.  404. 

"An  historical  work  that  need  hardly  fear  a  comparison  wiOi  any  that  hac 
Issued  horn  the  European  press  since  this  century  began."— £oimIo»  Qmmrtmim 
BevietOf  Ixiv.  58. 

«  The  London  "  Athensaum,"  which  has  rarely  of  late  years  pnUsed  the  work 
of  any  American  author,  devotes  five  columns  to  a  review  of  the  new  volume  of 
Prescott's  Hi»tory  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Second.  It  says,  "  In  no  previomi 
compositions  has  he  exhibited,  we  think,  so  much  sustained,  varied,  and  euncen* 
tested  power.  The  style  throughout  runs  on  a  high  level,  but  is  fi«e  from  all 
artificial  pomp  and  rhetorical  redundance.    It  is  at  once  eimplci  firm«  and  dignl- 
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BETUBM  or  OOLUMBUS. 

Great  was  the  agitation  in  the  litUe  commnnitj  of  Palos,  aa 
they  beheld  the  weU-known  vessel  of  the  admiral  re-entering  their 
harbor.  Their  desponding  imaginations  had  long  since  consigned 
him  to  a  watery  grave ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  preternatural  hor- 
rors which  hung  over  the  voyage,  they  had  experienced  the  most 
stormy  and  disastrous  winter  within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest 
mariners.  Most  of  them  had  relatives  or  friends  on  hoard.  They 
thronged  immediately  to  the  shore  to  assure  themselves  with  their 
own  eyes  of  the  truth  of  their  return.  When  they  beheld  their 
faces  once  more,  and  saw  them  accompanied  by  the  numerouA  evi- 
dences which  they  brought  back  of  the  success  of  the  expedition, 
they  burst  forth  in  acclamations  of  joy  and  gratulation.  They 
awaited  the  landing  of  Columbus,  when  the  whole  population  of 
the  place  accompanied  him  and  his  crew  to  the  principal  church, 
where  solemn  thanksgivings  were  offered  up  for  their  return; 
while  every  bell  in  the  village  sent  forth  a  joyous  peal  in  honor 
of  the  glorious  event.  The  admiral  was  too  desirous  of  present- 
ing himself  before  the  sovereigns,  to  protract  his  stay  long  at 
Palos.  He  took  with  him  on  his  journey  specimens  of  the  multi- 
farious products  of  the  newly-discovered  regions.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  several  of  the  native  islanders,  arrayed  in  their  simple 
tMubaric  costume,  and  decorated,  as  he  passed  through  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  with  collars,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold, 
rudely  &shioned.  He  exhibited  also  considerable  quantities  of 
the  same  metal  in  dust,  or  in  crude  masses,  numerous  vegetable 
exotics,  possessed  of  aromatic  or  medicinal  virtue,  and  several 
kinds  of  quadrupeds  unknown  in  Europe,  and  birds  whose  varie- 
ties of  gaudy  plumage  gave  a  brilliant  effect  to  the  pageant.  The 
admiral's  progress  through  the  country  was  everywhere  impeded 
by  the  multitudes  thronging  forth  to  gaze  at  the  extraordinary 
spectacle,  and  the  more  extraordinary  man,  who,  in  the  emphatic 


The  nviBW  oonefaidQi  u  follows : — "  The  genliu  of  Mr.  Pnwott  u  a  histo- 
riaa  hai  nerer  been  ezhibiied  to  better  adTAOtage  than  in  thii  yeiy  remarkable 
▼olome,  whieh  ia  grounded  on  Taried  and  ample  anthoritj." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  ihortly  after  Mr.  Preseotfs 
death,  Mr.  Baneroft»  the  historian,  made  some  feeling  and  appropriate  remarks, 
from  whieh  we  select  the  following : — "  Mr.  Presoott's  personal  appearance  itself 
was  singularly  pleasing,  and  won  for  him  cTerywhere,  in  advanoe,  a  welcome 
and  IkTor.  His  eonntenanee  had  something  that  brought  to  mind  'the  beMitiftd 
disdMn'  that  hoTors  on  that  of  the  Apollo.  Bat^  while  he  was  high-spirited,  he  was 
tender,  and  gentle,  and  homane.  His  voice  was  like  miisie ;  and  one  could  never 
hear  enough  of  it.  His  cheerfulness  reached  and  animated  all  about  him.  He 
roold  indulge  in  playfulness,  and  could  also  speak  earnestly  and  profoundly;  hat 
be  knew  not  how  to  be  ungraoioos  or  pedantio.  In  truth,  the  charms  of  his  eoq- 
Tenation  were  nneqaalled,  he  so  onitod  the  rich  stores  of  meniory  with  the  ease 
of  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  world." 

87* 
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language  of  that  time,  which  has  now  lost  itB  force  fi-om  its  fami- 
liarity,  first  revealed  the  existence  of  a  "  New  World/'  As  he 
passed  through  the  busy,  populous  city  of  Seville,  every  window, 
balcony,  and  housetop,  which  could  ^ord  a  glimpse  of  him,  is 
described  to  have  been  crowded  with  spectators.  It  was  the 
middle  of  April  before  Columbus  reached  Barcelona.  The  no- 
bility and  cavaliers  in  attendance  on  the  court,  together  with  the 
authorities  of  the  city,  came  to  the  gates  to  receive  him,  and 
escorted  him  to  the  royal  presence.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were 
seated,  with  their  son,  Prince  John,  under  a  superb  canopy  of 
state,  awaiting  his  arrival.  On  his  approach,  they  rose  from  their 
seats,  and,  extending  their  hands  to  him  to  salute,  caused  him  to 
be  seated  before  them.  These  were  unprecedented  marks  of  con- 
descension, to  a  person  of  Columbus's  rank,  in  the  haughty  and 
ceremonious  court  of  Castile.  It  was,  indeed,  the  proudest  mo- 
ment in  the  life  of  Columbus.  He  had  fully  established  the  tmth 
of  his  long-contested  theory,  in  the  face  oi  argument,  sophistry, 
sneer,  skepticism,  and  contempt.  He  had  achieved  this,  not  by 
chance,  but  by  calculation,  supported  through  the  most  adverse 
circumstances  by  consummate  conduct.  The  honors  paid  him, 
which  had  hitherto  been  reserved  only  for  rank,  or  fortune,  or 
military  success,  purchased  by  the  blood  and  tears  of  thousands, 
were,  in  his  case,  a  homage  to  intellectual  power  suecessfdlly 
exerted  in  behalf  of  the  noblest  interests  of  humanity. 

QUEEN  ISABELLA. 

Her  person  was  of  the  middle  height,  and  well  proportioned. 
She  had  a  clear,  fresh  complexion,  with  light  blue  eyes  and  auburn 
hair, — ^a  style  of  beauty  exceedingly  rare  in  Spain.  Her  features 
were  regular,  and  universally  allowed  to  be  uncommonly  hand- 
some. The  illusion  which  attaches  to  rank,  more  especially  when 
united  with  engaging  manners,  might  lead  us  to  suspect  some 
exaggeration  in  the  encomiums  so  liberally  lavished  on  her.  Bat 
they  would  seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  justified  by  the  portrmits 
that  remain  of  her,  which  combine  a  faultless  symmetry  of  fea- 
tures with  singular  sweetness  and  intelligence  of  expression. 

Her  manners  were  most  gracious  and  pleasing.  They  were 
marked  by  natural  dignity  and  modest  reserve,  tempered  by  an 
affability  which  flowed  from  the  kindliness  of  her  disposition. 
She  was  the  last  person  to  be  approached  with  undue  familiarity  ; 
yet  the  respect  which  she  imposed  was  mingled  with  the  strongeat 
feelings  of  devotion  and  love.  She  showed  great  tact  in  accom- 
modating herself  to  the  peculiar  situation  and  character  of  those 
around  her.  She  appeared  in  arms  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  and 
shrunk  from  none  of  the  hardships  of  war.     During  the  reforma 
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introduced  into  the  religions  houses,  she  visited  the  nunneries  in 
person,  taking  her  needlework  with  her,  and  passing  the  day  in 
the  society  of  the  inmates.  When  travelling  in  Galicia,  she 
attired  herself  in  the  costume  of  the  country,  borrowing  for  that 
purpose  the  jewels  and  other  ornaments  of  the  ladies  there,  and 
returning  them  with  liberal  additions.  By  this  condescending 
and  captivating  deportment,  as  well  as  by  her  higher  qualities^ 
she  gained  an  ascendency  over  her  turbulent  subjects  which  no 
king  of  Spain  could  ever  boast. 

She  spoke  the  Castilian  with  much  elegance  and  correctness. 
She  had  an  easy  fluency  of  discourse,  which,  though  generally  of 
a  serious  complexion,  was  occasionally  seasoned  with  agreeable 
sallies,  some  of  which  have  passed  into  proverbs.  She  was  tem- 
perate even  to  abstemiousness  in  her  diet,  seldom  or  never  tasting 
wine,  and  so  fi'ugal  in  her  table,  that  the  daily  expenses  for  her- 
self and  family  did  not  exceed  the  moderate  sum  of  forty  ducats. 
She  was  equally  simple  and  economical  in  her  apparel.  On  all 
public  occasions,  indeed,  she  displayed  a  royal  magnificence ;  but 
she  had  no  relish  for  it  in  private ;  and  she  freely  gave  away  her 
clothes  and  jewels  as  presents  to  ker  friends.  Naturally  of  a 
sedate,  though  cheerM  temper,  she  had  little  taste  for  the  fri- 
volous amusements  which  make  up  so  much  of  a  court  life ;  and, 
if  she  encouraged  the  presence  of  minstrels  and  musicians  in  her 
palace,  it  was  to  wean  ner  young  nobility  from  the  coarser  and 
less  intellectual  pleasures  to  which  they  were  addicted. 

Among  her  moral  qualities,  the  most  conspicuous,  perhaps,  was 
her  magnanimity.  She  betrayed  nothing  little  or  selfish  in  thought 
or  action.  Her  schemes  were  vast,  and  executed  in  the  same 
noble  spirit  in  which  they  were  conceived.  She  never  employed 
doubtful  agents  or  sinister  measures,  but  the  most  direct  ana  open 
policy.  She  scorned  to  avail  herself  of  advantages  offered  by  the 
perfidy  of  others.  Where  she  had  once  given  her  confidence,  she 
gave  her  hearty  and  steady  support ;  and  she  was  scrupulous  to 
redeem  any  pledge  she  had  made  to  those  who  ventured  in  her 
cause,  however  unpopular.  She  sustained  Ximenes  in  all  his 
obnoxious  but  salutary  reforms.  She  seconded  Columbus  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  arduous  enterprise,  and  shielded  him  ftom  the 
calumny  of  his  enemies.  She  did  the  same  good  service  to  her 
favorite,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova;  and  the  day  of  her  death  was  felt, 
and,  as  it  proved,  truly  felt,  by  both,  as  the  last  of  their  good  for- 
tune. Artifice  and  duplicity  were  so  abhorrent  to  her  character, 
and  so  averse  from  her  domestic  policy,  that,  when  they  appear  in 
the  foreign  relations  of  Spain,  it  is  certainly  not  imputable  to  her. 
She  was  incapable  of  harboring  any  pettv  distrust  or  latent 
malice;  and,  although  stem  in  the  execution  and  exaction  of 
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public  justice,  she  made  the  most  generous  *  allowance,  and  erea 
sometimes  adyances,  to  those  who  had  personally  injured  her. 

But  the  principle  which  gave  a  peculiar  coloring  to  eyeiy  fea- 
ture of  Isabella's  mind  was  piety.  It  shone  forth  from  the  very 
depths  of  her  soul  with  a  heavenly  radiance,  which  illuminated 
her  whole  character.  Fortunately,  her  earliest  years  had  been 
passed  in  the  rugged  school  of  adversity,  under  the  eye  of  a 
mother  who  implanted  in  her  serious  mina  such  strong  principles 
of  religion  as  nothing  in  ailer-life  had  power  to  shake.  At  an 
early  age,  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  beauty,  she  was  introduced 
to  her  brother's  court;  but  its  blandishments,  so  dazzling  to  a 
young  imagination,  had  no  power  over  hers,  for  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  moral  atmosphere  of  purity, — 

'*  Driving  far  off  eaoh  thing  of  nn  and  guilL" 

Such  was  the  decorum  of  her  manners  that,  though  encompassed 
by  false  friends  and  open  enemies,  not  the  slightest  reproacli 
was  breathed  on  her  fair  name  in  this  corrupt  and  calumnions 
court. 

THB  GHARAOTEB  AND  FATE  OF  MONTEZUMA. 

When  Montezuma  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  scarcely  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  Young,  and  ambitious  of  extending  his  em- 
pire, he  was  continually  engaged  in  war,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
present  himself  in  nine  pitched  battles.  He  was  greatly  renowned 
for  his  martial  prowess,  for  he  belonged  to  the  Quachtctin,  the 
highest  military  order  of  his  nation,  and  one  into  which  but  few 
even  of  its  sovereigns  had  been  admitted.  In  later  life,  he  pre- 
ferred intrigue  to  violence,  as  more  consonant  to  his  character  and 
priestly  education.  In  this  he  was  as  great  an  adept  as  any  prince 
of  his  time,  and,  by  arts  not  very  honorable  to  himself,  succeeded 
in  filching  away  much  of  the  territory  of  his  royal  kinsman  of 
Tezcuco.  Severe  in  the  administration  of  justice,  he  made  im- 
portant reforms  in  the  arrangement  of  the  tribunals.  He  intax>> 
duced  other  innovations  in  the  royal  household,  creating  new 
offices,  introducing  a  lavish  magnificence  and  forms  of  courtly  eti- 
quette unknown  to  his  ruder  predecessors.  He  was,  in  short,  meet 
attentive  to  all  that  concerned  the  exterior  and  pomp  of  royalty. 
Stately  and  decorous,  he  was  careAil  of  his  own  dignity,  and 
might  be  said  to  be  as  great  an  "  actor  of  majesty*'  among  the 
barbarian  potentates  of  the  New  World,  as  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
was  among  the  polished  princes  of  Europe. 

t.  •  t  ^^  <ieeply  tinctured,  moreover,  with  that  spirit  of  bigotry 
which  threw  such  a  shade  over  the  latter  days  of  the  French 
nionarch.  He  received  the  Spaniards  as  the  beings  predicted  by 
his  oracles.     The  anxious  dread,  with  which  he  had  evaded  thew 
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proffered  Tisit,  was  founded  on  ihe  same  feelings  which  led  him 
80  blindly  to  resign  himself  to  them  on  their  approaoh.  He  felt 
himself  rebuked  by  their  superior  genius.  He  at  onoe  oonceded 
all  that  they  demanded^ — his  treasures,  his  power,  even  his  person. 
For  their  sake,  he  fbrsook  his  wonted  oocupations,  his  pleasures, 
hia  most  familiar  habits.  He  might  be  said  to  forego  his  nature, 
and,  as  his  subjects  asserted,  to  change  his  sex  and  beoome  a 
wmnan.  If  we  oannot  refuse  our  contempt  for  the  pusillanimity 
of  the  Asteo  monarch,  it  should  be  mitigated  by  the  consideration 
that  his  pusilUnimity  sprung  ftom  his  superetition,  and  that 
superstition  in  the  sayage  is  the  substitute  for  religious  principle 
in  the  ciyilised  man. 

It  is  not  easy  to  contemplate  the  &te  of  Montezuma  without 
feelings  of  the  strongest  compassion,-r-to  see  him  thus  borne 
along  the  lade  of  events  beyond  his  power  to  aveit  or  control ;  to 
see  him,  like  some  stately  tree,  the  pride  of  his  own  Indian 
forests,  towering  aloft  in  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  its  branches, 
by  its  Tery  eminence  a  mark  for  the  thunderbolt,  the  first  yietim 
of  the  tempest  which  was  to  sweep  over  its  native  hills  I  When 
the  wise  lung  of  Tezcuco  addressed  his  royal  relative  at  his 
ooronataon,  he  exclaimed,  *^  Happy  the  empire,  which  is  now  in 
the  meridian  of  its  prosperity,  for  the  sceptre  is  given  to  one 
vhom  the  Almighty  has  in  nis  keeping ;  and  the  nations  shall 
hold  him  in  reverence  V  Alas !  the  subject  of  this  auspicious 
invocation  lived  to  see  his  empire  melt  away  like  the  winter's 
wreath ;  to  see  a  strange  race  drop,  as  it  were,  from  the  clouds  on 
his  land ;  to  find  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  palace  of  his  fathers, 
the  companion  of  those  who  were  the  enemies  of  his  gods  and 
his  people ;  to  be  insulted,  reviled,  trodden  in  the  dust,  by  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects,  by  those  who,  a  few  months  previous, 
hid  trembled  at  his  elance ;  drawing  his  last  breath  in  the  halls 
of  a  stranger, — a  lonely  outcast  in  the  heart  of  his  own  capital ! 
He  was  the  sad  victim  of  destiny, — a  destiny  as  dark  and  irre- 
sistible in  its  march  as  that  which  broods  over  the  mythic  legends 
of  antiquity  1 


CATHARINE  MARIA  SEDQWICK. 

This  pl«af  iog  writer  wm  born  in  Stoekbridge,  MasMobasetii.  Her  Atther,  the 
Hon.  Theodore  Sedgwiekyone  of  the  flrat  men  in  the  State, — wmb  at  one  time 
Speaker  of  the  Honte  of  Repreaentetirea,  and  afterwardfl  Senator  in  Congress, 
■ad  at  the  time  of  his  death  (January  24, 1813)  was  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetta. 

Misi  Sedgwick  fini  ^ipeand  as  an  author  in  1822,  by  the  publication  of  A  Nem 
Eaglamd  TaU,  the  suoeess  of  which  was  so  great  as  to  indnee  her  to  oontinue  in  r 
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career  m  aupicionslj  begnn.  In  1824,  she  pnbluhed  JUdwood,  a  Taie,  wbicli 
immediatelj  became  Tery  popular.  In  1827  appeared  Hope  Letlie,  or  EaHjf 
7\ime§  «»  Mamaeku9eU§,  in  two  Tolnmee;  in  1830,  Ctarme9,  a  TaU  ^  Omr  (Mgm 
TiMtt;  and  in  1835,  The  UmwooiU,  or  SSxl^  Yoara  SUtet  in  uiaMrtea,— tfa«  bwt, 
and,  ai  manj  think,  the  beat,  of  her  noTeLa.> 

In  1886,  she  straok  out  into  a  new  path,  and  gara  to  the  pnUic  E6m§, — the  ftraC 
of  an  admirable  seriefl  of  stories  illustratiTe  of  OTeiydaj  life.  This  was  followed 
bj  Tk4  Poor  Itiek  Man,  omd  tko  Bieh  Pbor  Man^  Line,  and  Lot  Uoe;  and  this, 
hj  Mtant  and  Endo,  or  Stlf-Trmmntf.  Then  appeared  two  rolomes  of  daligfatfU 
juvenile  tales, — A  Lano-Tohon  for  Ckildron,  and  Slorim  for  Yowng  I\MOon9, 
Boon  after  these  appeared  a  small  Tolnme, — MoraU  of  Jfamiert,  with  a  aeqael  of 
FaeU  and  FaneUo,  It  was  iatrodaoed  into  the  sohool-libraries  of  New  York,  and 
exerted  a  happy  inflaenoe  in  educating  the  eMnmert  of  the  young.  The  Boff  </ 
Moumt  Rkigi  was  written  1^  request  of  a  fHend,  to  be  read  to  prisoners  in  a  howe 
of  correction,  and  it  was  listened  to  with  great  interest 

In  1839,  Hiss  Sedgwick  went  to  Europe,  and  during  the  year  she  was  tbece^ 
wrote  her  Letters  /rom  Abroad  to  Kindred  ai  Honte,  which,  on  her  return,  were 
published  in  two  Tolumes.  She  has  abo  written  a  Life  of  Imcrttia  M.  Dandton, 
published  in  the  scTcnth  volume  of  "  Sparks's  American  Biography,"  and  haa  con* 
tributed  many  articles  to  "  The  Lady's  Book,"  and  other  periodicals.  Her  last- 
published  work  is  entitled  Married  or  Single.* 


A  SABBATH  IN  NEW  ENQLANB. 

The  observance  of  tHe  Sabbath  began  with  the  Puritans,  as  it 
still  does  with  a  great  portion  of  their  descendantfl,  on  Satardaj 
night.     At  the  going  down  of  the  sun  on  Saturday,  all  temponu 


> « We  think  this  work  the  most  agreeable  that  Miss  Sedgwick  has  yet  pub- 
lished. It  is  written  throughout  with  the  same  good  taste^  and  quiet,  unpretend- 
ing power,  which  characterise  all  her  productions,  and  is  superior  to  most  of  them 
in  the  variety  of  the  characters  brought  into  action,  and  the  interest  of  the  ftble." 
— AbriA  Ameriean  Bevifw,  xliL  100. 

>  "The  Poor  Biek  Man,  and  the  Biek  Poor  Man  is  one  of  those  rare  prodiMliona 
of  wisdom  and  genius  which  none  can  read  without  delight,  and  which  are 
adapted  to  leave  deep  impressions  of  duty.  If  we  dared  to  allude  to  so  trite  a 
saying  as  that  which  sets  ballad-making  above  law-making,  we  would  say  that 
the  writer  of  works  like  this  and  its  twin-sistor  Home  has  the  character  and  for- 
tunes of  this  nation  more  at  her  disposal  than  any  of  the  ambitious  politieiaas  of 
the  land.  We  look,  for  the  safety  and  progress  of  society,  far  more  to  the  opera- 
tion of  strong  principle  and  persuasive  truth,  wrought  quietly  into  the  heart  and 
formed  silen  Jy  into  habit,  than  to  any  action  of  government  or  other  external  in- 
stitution."—(7  Ariiluiii  Examiner,  jj[L  398. 

'  "  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  her  works  without  a  particular  regard  to  tbeir 
moral  and  religious  character.  We  know  no  writer  of  the  class  to  which  ahn 
belongs  who  has  done  more  to  inculcate  just  religions  sentimenta.  Thej  ara 
never  obtruded,  nor  are  they  ever  suppressed.  It  is  not  the  religion  of  ob- 
servanocp,  nor  of  professions,  nor  of  artides  of  iUth,  but  of  the  heart  and  life.**— > 
Jfdtional  PortraU-OaJttery, 
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affun  were  suspended;  and  so  zealously  did  our  fathers  main- 
Uin  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  law,  that,  according 
to  a  valgar  tradition  in  Connecdcnty  no  beer  was  brewed  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  week^  lest  it  should  presume  to  work  on 
Soodaj. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  laxity ; 
and  BO  rapidly  is  the  wholesome  strictness  of  primitive  times 
abating,  that,  should  some  antiquary,  fifty  years  hence,  in  ex- 
ploring his  garret-rubbish,  chance  to  cast  his  eye  on  our  humble 
pages,  he  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  even  now  the  Sabbath  is 
obflerred,  in  the  interior  of  New  England,  with  an  almost  Judaical 
WTerity. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  an  uncommon  bustle  is  apparent.  The 
great  class  of  procrastinators  are  hurrying  to  and  nt>  to  complete 
the  lagging  business  of  the  week.  The  good  mothers,  like  Bums's 
matron,  are  plying  their  needles,  making  '*  auld  cla(»  look  amaist 
aa  weel's  the  new ;"  while  the  domestics,  or  Ae/p,  (we  prefer  the 
national  descriptive  term,)  are  wielding,  with  might  and  main, 
their  brooms  and  mops,  to  make  all  tidy  for  the  Sabbath. 

As  the  day  declines,  the  hum  of  labor  dies  awav,  and,  after  the 
mn  is  set,  perfect  stillness  reigns  in  every  well-oroered  household, 
and  not  a  footfall  is  heard  in  the  villi^  street.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  even  the  most  scriptural,  missing  the  excitement  of 
their  ordinary  occupations,  anticipate  their  usual  bedtime.  The 
obvious  inference  from  this  fact  is  skilfully  avoided  by  certain  in- 
genious reasoners,  who  allege  that  the  constitution  was  originally 
ao  organised  as  to  require  an  extra  quantity  of  sleep  on  every 
seventh  night.  We  recommend  it  to  the  curious  to  inquire  how 
this  peculiarity  was  adjusted  when  the  first  day  of  the  week  was 
changed  from  Saturday  to  Sunday. 

The  Sabbath  morning  is  as  peaceful  as  the  first  hallowed  day. 
Not  a  human  sound  is  heard  without  the  dwellings,  and,  but  for 
the  lowing  of  the  herds,  the  crowing  of  the  cocks,  and  the  gossip- 
ing of  the  birds,  animal  life  would  seem  to  be  extinct,  till,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  church-going  bell,  the  old  and  young  issue  frofn 
their  habitations,  and,  with  solemn  demeanor,  bend  their  mea- 
sured steps  to  the  meeting-house ;  the  families  of  the  minister,  the 
sqoire,  the  doctor,  the  merchant,  the  modest  gentry  of  the  village, 
and  the  mechanic  and  laborer,  all  arrayed  in  their  best,  all  meet- 
ing on  even  ground,  and  all  with  that  consciousness  of  inde- 
pendence and  equality  which  breaks  down  the  pride  of  the  rich, 
and  rescues  the  poor  from  servility,  envy,  and  discontent.  If  a 
morning  salutation  is  reciprocated,  it  is  in  a  suppressed  voice; 
and  if,  perchance,  nature,  in  some  reckless  urchin,  burst  forth  in 
laughter,  ^'  My  dear,  you  forget  it's  Sunday,''  is  the  ever-ready 
reproof. 
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Though  everj  face  wears  a  solemn  aspect,  yet  we  once  chanced 
to  see  even  a  deacon's  muscles  relax  hy  the  wit  uf  a  neighbor,  and 
heard  him  allege,  in  a  half-deprecating,  half-laughing  voice,  ''  The 
squire  is  so  droll,  that  a  body  must  laugh,  though  it  be  Sabbath- 
day." 

The  farmer's  ample  wagon,  and  the  little  one-horse  yehicle, 
bring  in  all  who  reside  at  an  inconvenient  walking  distance, — that 
is  to  say,  in  our  riding  community,  half  a  mile  from  the  church. 
It  is  a  pleasing  sight,  to  those  who  love  to  note  the  happy  pecu- 
liarities of  their  own  land,  to  see  the  farmers'  daughters,  bloom- 
ing, intelligent,  well  bred,  pouring  out  of  these  homely  coaches, 
with  their  nice  white  gowns,  prunel  shoes,  Leghorn  hats,  fans 
and  parasols,  and  the  spruce  young  men,  with  their  plaited  ruffles, 
blue  coats,  and  yellow  buttons.  The  whole  community  meet  as 
one  religious  fkmily,  to  offer  their  deyotions  at  the  common  altar. 
If  there  is  an  outlaw  from  the  society, — a  luckless  wight,  whoee 
vagrant  taste  has  never  been  subdued, — ^he  may  be  seen  stealing 
along  the  margin  of  some  little  brook,  far  away  from  the  condemn- 
ing observation  and  troublesome  admonitions  of  his  fellows. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  (or,  to  borrow  a  phrase  descrip- 
tive of  his  feelings  who  first  used  it,)  ''  when  the  Sabbath  begins 
to  ahaU**  the  children  cluster  about  the  windows.  Their  eyes 
wander  ^om  their  catechism  to  the  western  sky,  and,  though  it 
seems  to  them  as  if  the  sun  would  never  disappear,  his  broad  disk 
does  slowly  sink  behind  the  mountain ;  and,  while  his  last  ray  still 
lingers  on  the  eastern  summits,  merry  voices  break  forth,  and  the 
ground  resounds  with  bounding  footsteps.  The  village  belle  arrays 
herself  for  her  twilight  walk ;  the  boys  gather  on  "  the  green  ;" 
the  lads  and  girls  throng  to  the  ''  singing-school  /'  while  some  ooy 
maiden  lingers  at  home,  awaiting  her  expected  suitor;  and  all 
enter  upon  the  pleasures  of  the  evening  with  as  keen  a  relish  as 
if  the  oay  had  been  a  preparatory  penance. 


UNOLB  PHIL  AND  HIS  INYALID  DAUOHTJER. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  June  when  Uncle  Phil  set  Ibrth  for 
New  York  with  his  invalid  daughter.  Ineffable  happiness  shon« 
through  his  honest  face,  and  there  was  a  slight  flash  of  hope  and 
expectation  on  Charlotte's  usually  pale  and  tranquil  countenance, 
as  she  half  rebuked  Susan's  last  sanguine  expression. 

"You  will  come  home  as  well  as  I  am:  I  know  you  will, 
Lottie  I" 

"Not  well, — oh,  no,  Susy,  but  better,  I  expect, — ^I  mean,  I 
hope." 

"  Better,  then,  if  you  are, — that  is  to  say,  a  great  deal  better, — 
I  shall  be  satisfied  :  sha'n't  you,  Harry  V 
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**  I  shall  be  satisfied  that  it  was  best  for  her  to  go,  if  she  is  an  j 
better." 

'*  I  trust  we  shall  all  be  satisfied  with  God's  will,  whatever  it 
may  be,"  said  Charlotte,  tarning  her  eye,  fall  of  gratitude,  upon 
Harry.  Harry  arranged  her  cushions  as  nobody  else  could  to 
support  her  weak  back :  Susan  disposed  her  cloak  so  that  Char- 
lotte could  draw  it  around  her  if  the  air  proved  too  fresh ;  and 
Uien,  taking  her  willow-basket  in  her  hand,  the  last  words  were 
spoken,  and  they  set  forth.  Uncle  Phil  was  in  the  happiest  of  his 
happy  humors.  He  commended  the  wagon, — ^^  it  was  just  like 
sitting  at  home  in  a  rocking-chair :  it  is  kind  o'  lucky  that  you 
are  lame,  Lottie,  or  maybe  Mrs.  Sibley  would  not  have  offered  to 
loan  us  her  wagon.  I  was  dreadful  'fraid  we  should  have  to  go 
down  the  North  Biver.  I  tell  you,  Lottie,  when  I  crossed  over  it 
once,  I  vras  a'moet  scared  to  death, — the  water  went  swash,  swash, 
— there  was  nothing  but  a  plank  between  me  and  etamity;  and  I 
thought  in  my  heart  I  should  have  gone  down,  and  nobody  would 
ever  have  heard  of  me  again.  I  wonder  folks  can  be  so  foolish  as 
to  go  on  water  when  they  can  travel  on  solid  land ;  but  I  suppose 
some  do  V 

''It  is  pleasanter,''  said  Charlotte,  ^'to  travel  at  this  season, 
where  you  can  see  the  beautiful  fruito  of  the  earth,  .as  we  do  now, 
on  all  sides  of  us."  Uncle  Phil  replied,  and  talked  on  without 
disturbing  his  daughter's  quiet  and  meditation.  They  travelled 
^wly,  but  he  was  never  impatient,  and  she  never  wearied,  for  she 
was  an  observer  and  lover  of  nature.  The  earth  was  clothed  with 
its  richest  green, — ^was  all  green,  but  of  infinitely  varied  tints. 
The  yoang  com  was  shooting  forth;  the  winter-wheat  already 
waved  over  many  a  fertile  hill-side;  the  gardens  were  newly 
made,  and  clean,  and  full  of  promise ;  flowers,  in  this  month  of 
their  abundance,  perfumed  the  woods,  and  decked  the  gardens 
and  court-yards;  and  where  nothing  else  grew,  there  were  lilacs 
and  peonies  in  plenty.  The  young  lambs  were  frolicking  in  the 
fields,  the  chickens  peeping  about  the  barn-yards,  and  birds — 
thousands  of  them — singing  at  their  work. 

Our  travellers  were  descending  a  mountain  where  their  view 
extended  over  an  immense  tract  of  country,  for  the  most  part 
richly  cultivated. 

"  I  declare  I"  exclaimed  Uncle  Phil, ''  how  much  land  there  is 
in  the  world,  and  I  don't  own  a  foot  on't,  only  our  little  half-acre 
lot :  it  don't  seem  hardly  right."  Uncle  Phil  was  no  agrarian, 
and  he  immediately  added,  "  But,  after  all,  I  guess  I  am  better 
off  without  it, — ^it  would  be  a  dreadful  care." 

*'  Contentment  with  godliness  is  great  gain,"  said  Charlotte. 

"  You've  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  Lottie :  I  don't  know  who 
should  be  contented  if  I  a'n't :  I  always  have  enough,  and  every- 
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body  is  friendly  to  me, — and  you  and  Susan  are  worth  a  mint  of 
money  to  me.  For  all  what  I  said  about  the  land^  I  really  think 
I  have  got  my  full  share.'' 

"  We  can  all  have  our  share  in  the  beauties  of  Grod's  earth 
without  owning,  as  you  say,  a  foot  of  it/'  rejoined  Charlotte. 
^<  We  must  feel  it  is  our  Father's.  I  am  sure  the  richest  man  in 
the  world  cannot  take  more  pleasure  in  looking  at  a  beautiful 
prospect  than  I  do,  or  in  breathing  this  sweet,  sweet  air.  It 
seems  to  me,  father,  as  if  every  thing  I  look  upon  was  ready  to 
burst  forth  in  a  hymn  of  praise ;  and  there  is  enough  in  my  heart 
to  make  verses  of,  if  I  only  knew  how." 

''  That's  the  mystery,  Lottie,  how  they  do  it :  I  can  make  one 
line,  but  I  can  never  get  a  fellow  to  it." 

''  Well,  father,  as  Susy  would  say,  it's  a  comfort  to  have  the 
feeling,  though  you  can't  express  it." 

Charlotte  was  right.  It  is  a  great  comfort  and  happiness  to 
have  the  feeling ;  and  happy  would  it  be  if  those  who  live  in  the 
country  were  more  sensible  to  the  beauties  of  nature :  if  they 
could  see  something  in  the  glorious  forest  besides  '<  good  wood  and 
timber  lots,"  something  in  the  green  valley  besides  a  ''warm 
soil,"  something  in  a  wa^rfall  besides  a  "  mill-privilege."  There 
is  a  susceptibility  in  every  human  heart  to  the  ever-present  and 
abounding  beauties  of  nature ;  and  whose  fault  is  it  that  this  taste 
is  not  awakened  and  directed  ?  If  the  poet  and  the  painter  cannot 
bring  down  their  arts  to  the  level  of  tne  poor,  are  there  none  to 
be  G-od's  interpreters  to  them, — to  teach  them  to  read  the  great 
book  of  nature  ? 

The  laboring  classes  ought  not  to  lose  the  pleasures  that  in 
the  country  are  before  them  from  dawn  to  twilight, — ^pleasures 
that  might  counterbalance,  and  often  do,  the  profits  of  the  mer- 
chant, pent  in  his  city  counting-house,  and  all  the  honors  the 
lawyer  earns  between  the  court-rooms  and  his  office.  We  only 
wish  that  more  was  made  of  the  privilege  of  coxmtiy  life ;  that 
the  farmer's  wife  would  steal  some  moments  from  her  cares  to 
point  out  to  her  children  the  beauties  of  nature,  whether  amid 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  our  inland  country,  or  on  the  sublime 
shores  of  the  ocean.  Over  the  city,  too,  hangs  the  vault  of 
heaven, — ''  thick  inlaid"  with  the  witnesses  of  Gkni's  power  and 
goodness :  his  altars  are  everywhere. 

The  rich  man  who  ''  lives  at  home  at  ease,"  and  goes  irritated 
and  fretting  through  the  country  because  he  misses  at  the  taverns 
the  luxuries  of  his  own  house^ — ^who  finds  the  tea  bad  and  coffee 
worse,  the  food  ill  cooked  ana  table  ill  served,  no  mattresses,  no 
silver  forks, — who  is  obliged  to  endure  the  vulgarity  of  a  comm<Ni 
parlor,  and,  in  spite  of  the  inward  chafing,  give  a  civil  answer  to 
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wlialever  qoestions  may  be  pat  to  him,— Hsannot  conceive  of  the 
hixiiries  our  trayellen  enjoyed  at  the  simplest  inn. 

Uncle  Phil  found  out  the  little  histories  of  all  the  wayfarers  he 
met,  and  frankly  told  his  own.  Charlotte's  pale,  sweet  face 
attracted  general  sympathy.  Country  people  have  time  for  little 
by-the-way  kindnesses ;  and  the  landlady,  and  her  daughters,  and 
her  domestics,  inquired  into  Charlotte's  malady,  suggested  re- 
mediesy  and  described  similar  cases. 


JOHN  GORHAM   PALFRST. 

Jom  GoBBAM  Palfrbt,  LL.D.,  the  son  of  a  Boston  merohant,  was  bom  in 
that  dtj  on  tho  2d  of  May,  1706.  Ho  waa  fitted  for  oollege  at  Bxeter  Aca- 
demj,  gradnated  at  Harvard  in  1815,  studied  theology,  and  in  1818  was  ordained 
orer  the  Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston,  where  he  continued  till  1831,  when  he  waa 
appointed  Dexter  Professor  of  Saored  Literature  in  Harvard  UniTersity.  Prom 
Jaoiuuy,  1836^  to  October,  1842,  he  was  the  editor  of  the  **  North  American 
ReTiew."  From  1839  to  1842,  he  deliyered  oourses  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell 
Lutitnte,  on  the  Bfndence§  of  Chn'ttiaMt^f  which  were  afterwards  published  in 
two  Tolnmea,  octavo.  He  has  also  published  four  volumes  of  Leeturet  on  the 
Hebrew  Seriptmret,  and  a  volume  of  Sermons,  entitled  DuUm  of  Private  Li/e. 

Hany  of  the  literary,  historical,  and  political  disoonrses  which  he  has  firom 
time  to  time  delivered,  before  the  eitj  authorities  of  Boston  on  the  4th  of  July, 
the  Maaaaeknsetts  Historical  Society,  Ac  Ac,  have  been  published.  To  Sparks's 
"  American  Biography"  ^e  has  contributed  one  lifb, — that  of  his  ancestor,  William 
Palfiey. 

In  later  years  ICr.  Palfrey  has  been  much  in  public  life,  both  in  the  Legislature 
of  his  own  State  and  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  which  positions  he 
gave  amfde  evidence  of  his  earnest  and  hearty  sjrmpathies  for  fireedom.  In  1846, 
he  published  in  tiie  "  Boston  Whig"  a  series  of  Fcgtere  on  the  iSMNw  Pifwer,  which 
WBie  eoIleeCed  in  a  pamphlet,  and  widely  eirenlated.> 

For  a  number  of  years  Dr.  PaUtey  has  been  laboriously  engaged  upon  A  Hie^ 
toy  of  Mem  England,  of  whieh  the  first  Tolume  appeared  early  in  December, 
1868,  and  of  which  it  is  praise  enough  to  say  that  it  comes  op  Iblly  to  the  high 
expectations  that  were  entertained  of  it  Evincing  a  noble  and  hearty  appreciar- 
tion  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  Bngland,  g^nided  by  cool,  impartial  reason, 
and  exhibiting  throughout  extensive  research  and  a  carefbl  collation  of  facts,  he 
has  given  ns  a  work  which  will  doubtless  supersede  all  others  upon  the  same  sub- 
Ject»  and  be  the  established  or  classical  history  of  that  portion  of  our  country. 

I  M  Yigoronsly  and  acutely  written,  embodying  a  great  mass  of  facts  and  rea- 
sonings, some  of  which  will  be  new  to  many  readers,  and  all  of  which  deserve 
the  carefbl  consideration  of  every  friend  of  his  country  or  of  humanity."— 
CkrieHan  Estaminer,  March,  1847. 
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THE  ELEGANT  CULTURE  AND  LEARNING  OF  THE  PURITANS. 

Whatever  may  have  taken  place  later,  the  Puritanism  of  the 
first  forty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  not  tainted  with 
degrading  or  ungraceful  associations  of  any  sort.  The  rank,  the 
wealth,  the  chivalry,  the  genius,  the  learning,  the  accomplish- 
ments, the  social  refinements  and  elegance  of  the  time,  were 
largely  represented  in  its  ranks.  Not  to  speak  of  Scotland,  where 
soon  Puritanism  had  few  opponents  in  the  class  of  the  high-horn 
and  the  educated,  the  severity  of  Elizabeth  scarcely  restrained,  in 
her  latter  days,  its  predominance  among  the  most  exalted  orders 
of  her  subjects.  The  Earls  of  Leicester,  Bedford,  Huntingdon, 
and  Warwick,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  his  greater  son,  Walsin^iam, 
Burleigh,  Mildmay,  Sadler,  KnoUys,  were  specimens  of  a  host  of 
eminent  men  more  or  less  ^endly  to  or  tolerant  of  it.  Through- 
out the  reign  of  James  the  First,  it  controlled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, composed  chiefly  of  the  landed  gentry  of  the  kingdom; 
and  if  it  had  less  sway  among  the  Peers,  this  was  partly  because 
the  number  of  lay  nobles  did  not  largely  exceed  that  of  the 
Bishops,  who  were  mostly  creatures  of  the  crown.  The  aggregate 
property  of  that  Puritan  House  of  Commons,  whose  dissolution 
has  been  just  now  related,  was  computed  to  be  three  times  aa 
great  as  that  of  the  Lords.*  The  statesmen  of  the  first  period 
of  that  Parliament,  which  by-and-by  dethroned  Charles  the  First, 
had  been  bred  in  the  luxury  of  the  landed  aristocracy  of  the 
realm;  while  of  the  nobility,  Manchester,  Essex,  Warwick, 
Brooke,  Fairfax,  and  others,  and  of  the  gentry,  a  long  roll  of 
men  of  the  scarcely  inferior  position  of  Hampden  and  Waller, 
commanded  and  officered  its  armies  and  fleets.  A  Puritan  was  the 
first  Protestant  founder  of  a  college  at  an  English  University. 
Among  the  oiergy,  representing  mainly  the  scholarship  of  the 
country,  nothing  is  more  incontrovertible  than  that  the  per- 
manent ascendency  of  Puritanism  was  only  prevented  by  the 
severities  of  the  governments  of  Elizabeth  and  her  Scottish  kizk»- 
men  under  the  several  administrations  of  Parker,  Whitgifl,  Ban- 
croft, and  Laud. 

It  may  be  easily  believed  that  none  of  the  guests  whom  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  placed  at  his  table  by  the  side  of  his  nephew. 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  were  clowns.  But  the  supposition  of  any 
necessary  connection  between  Puritanism  and  what  is  harsh  and 
rude  in  taste  and  manners  will  not  even  stand  the  test  of  an 
observation  of  the  character  of  men  who  figured  in  its  ranks, 
when  the   lines  came  to  be  most  distinctly  drawn.     The  Par- 
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liamentary  general,  Beyereax,  Earl  of  Essex,  was  no  strait-laced 
gospeller,  bat  a  man  formed  with  every  grace  of  person,  mind, 
and  ealtare,  to  be  the  ornament  of  a  splendid  court,  the  model 
knight — the  idol,  as  long  as  he  was  the  comrade,  of  the  royal 
soldiery — the  Bayard  of  the  time.     The  position  of  Manchester 
and  Fairfax,  of  Hollis,  Fiennes,  and  Pierrepont,  was  by  birth- 
right in  the  most  polished  circle  of  English  society.     In  the  me- 
moirs of  the  young  regicide,  Colonel  Hutchinson,  recorded  by  his 
beaatiful  and  gentle  wife,  we  may  look  at  the  interior  of  a  Puritan 
hoosehold,  and  see  its  graces,  divine  and  human,  as  they  shone 
with  a  nmtonlly  blended  lustre  in  the  most  strenuous  and  most 
afflieted  times.^     The  renown  of  English  learning  owes  something 
to  the  seet  which  enrolled  the  names  of  Selden,  Lightfoot,  Gale, 
and  Owen.'     Ito  seriousness  and  depth  of  thought  had  lent  their 
inspiration  to  the  delicate  muse  of  Spenser.     Judging  between 
their  colleague  preachers,  Travers  and  Hooker,'  the  critical  Tem- 
plars awarded  the  palm  of  scholarly  eloquence  to  the  Puritan. 
When  the  Puritan  lawyer  Whitelock  was  ambassador  to  Queen 
Chriatinm,  he  kept  a  magnificent  state,  which  was  the  admiration 
of  her  court,  perplexed  as  they  were  by  his  persistent  Puritanical 
testimony  against  the  practice  of  drinking  healths.     For  his  Latin 
Secretary,  the  Puritan  Protector  employed  a  man  at  once  equal 
to  the  foremost  of  mankind  in  genius  and  learning,  and  skillea  in 
all   manly  exercises,  proficient  in  the   lighter  accomplishments 
beyond  any  other  Englishman  of  his  day,  and  caressed  in  his 
youth,  in  France  and  Italy,  for  eminence  in  the  studies  of  their 
&Btidioo8  scholars  and  artists.     The  king's  camp  and  court  at 
Oxford  had  not  a  better  swordsman  or  amateur  musician  than 
John  Milton,  and  his  portraits  exhibit  him  with  locks  as  flowing 
as  Prince  Rupert's.     In  such  trifles  as  the  fashion  of  apparel,  the 
maf^e  of  the  best  modern  society  vindi<»ites,  in  characteristic  par- 
tieolars,  the  Roundhead  judmnent  and  taste  of  the  century  before 
the  last.     The  English  gentleman  now,  an  the  Puritan  gentleman 
then,  dresses  plainly  in  <'  sad''  colors,  and  puts  his  lace  and  em- 
broidery on  his  servants. 

>  Colonel  Hntohinflon  ooold  dance  admirably  well>  iiad  ikill  in  /enoing,  played 
■neteriy  on  the  riol,  shot  ezeellently  in  bows  and  gnns,  and  had  great  judgment 
ia  paintingi,  graTing,  scnlptaro,  and  all  liberal  arts. 

'The  leaned  Owen,  the  author  of  An  Exptmtion  on  ike  EpittU  to  ike  JEMtrewt, 
4  rota,  folio,  and  namerons  other  theological  works,  and  who  was  said  **  to  earry 
witfain  bis  broad  forehead  the  eoneentrated  extinct  of  a  thousand  folios,"  was  said 
to  be  rery  exact  aod  nice  in  his  personal  appearance. 

*  For  the  riyal  preaching  of  these  dlTtnes,  see,  tinder  Hooker,  Oompendwm  »/ 
JSmgli^k  Literaiuref  page  106. 

8S« 
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ROGER  WILLIAMS. 


There  was  no  qaestion  upon  dogmas  between  Williams  and 
those  who  dismissed  him.  The  sound  and  generous  principle  of 
a  perfect  freedom  of  the  conscience  in  religious  oonoems  can 
therefore  scarcely  be  shown  to  have  been  involved  in  this  dispute. 
At  a  later  period  he  was  prone  to  capricious  changes  of  religious 
opinion.  But  as  yet  there  was  no  development  of  this  kind.  As 
long  as  he  was  in  Massachusetts,  he  was  no  heretic,  tried  by  the 
standard  of  the  time  and  the  place.  He  was  not  charged  with 
heresy.  The  questions  which  he  raised,  and  by  raising  which  he 
provoked  opposition,  were  questions  relating  to  political  rights 
and  to  the  administration  of  government.  He  had  made  an  issue 
with  his  rulers  and  his  neighbors  upon  ftmdamental  points  of 
their  power  and  their  property,  including  their  power  of  self-pro- 
tection against  the  tyranny  from  which  they  had  lately  escaped. 
Unintentionally,  but  effectually,  he  had  set  himself  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  king  and  the  archbishop ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  by  the  sagacious  patriots  of  Massachusetts,  that,  in  the 
great  work  which  they  had  in  hand,  they  should  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  defeated  by  such  random  movements. 

For  his  busy  disaffection,  therefore,  Williams  was  punished;  or, 
rather,  he  was  disabled  for  the  mischief  it  threatened,  by  banisli- 
ment  from  the  jarisdiction.  He  was  punished  much  lUs  several j 
than  the  dissenters  from  the  popular  will  were  punished  through- 
out the  North  American  colonies  at  the  time  of  the  final  mptare 
with  the  mother-country.  Virtually,  the  freemen  said  to  him, 
**  It  is  not  best  that  you  and  we  should  live  together,  and  we  can- 
not agree  to  it.  We  have  just  put  ourselves  to  great  loss  and 
trouble  for  the  sake  of  persuing  our  own  objects  uninterrupted ; 
and  we  must  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Your  liberty,  as  you  under- 
stand it,  and  are  bent  on  using  it,  is  not  compatible  with  the 
security  of  ours.  Since  you  cannot  accommodate  yourself  to  ua, 
go  away.  The  world  is  wide,  and  it  is  as  open  to  you  as  it  was 
just  now  to  us.  We  do  not  wish  to  harm  you ;  but  there  is  no 
place  for  you  among  us."  Banishment  is  a  word  of  ill  sound ; 
but  the  banishment  from  one  part  of  New  England  to  another,  to 
which,  in  the  early  period  of  their  residence,  the  settlers  con- 
demned Williams,  was  a  thing  widely  different  from  that  banish- 
ment from  luxurious  Old  England  to  desert  New  England  to 
which  they  had  just  condemned  themselves.  There  was  little 
hardship  in  leaving  unattractive  Salem  for  a  residence  on  the 
beautiful  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,  except  as  the  former  bad  a 
very  short  start  in  the  date  of  its  first  cultivation.  Williams,  in- 
voluntarily separated  from  Massachusetts,  went  with  hb  oompaoT 
to  Providence  the  same  year  that  Hooker^  and  Stone,  and  their 
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company,  self-exiled,  went  from  Massaclmsetts  to  Connecticut. 
If  to  the  former  the  movement  was  not  optional,  it  was  the  same 
that  the  latter  chose  when  it  was  optional ;  and  it  proved  advan- 
tageous for  all  the  parties  concerned. 

A  OOOB  DAUGHTER. 

A  good  daughter  I — ^there  are  other  ministries  of  love  more 
conspicuous  than  hers,  but  none  in  which  a  gentler,  lovelier  spirit 
dwells,  and  none  to  which  the  heart's  warm  requitals  more  joj- 
folly  respond.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  comparative  estimate 
of  a  parent's  affection  for  one  or  another  child.  There  is  little 
which  he  needs  to  covet,  to  whom  the  treasure  of  a  good  child  has 
been  given.  But  a  son's  occupations  and  pleasures  carry  him  more 
abroad,  and  he  lives  more  amone  temptations,  which  hardly  permit 
the  affection,  that  is  following  him  perhaps  over  half  the  globe, 
to  be  wholly  unmingled  with  anxiety,  till  the  time  when  he  comes 
to  relinquish  the  shelter  of  his  father's  roof  for  one  of  his  own ; 
while  a  good  daughter  is  the  steady  light  of  her  parent's  house. 
Her  idea  is  indissolubly  connected  with  that  of  his  happy  fireside. 
She  is  his  morning  sunlight  and  his  evening  star.  The  grace, 
and  vivacity,  and  tenderness  of  her  sex  have  their  place  in  the 
mighty  sway  which  she  holds  over  his  spirit.  The  lessons  of  re- 
corded wisdom  which  he  reads  with  her  eyes  come  to  his  mind 
with  a  new  charm  as  they  blend  with  the  beloved  melody  of  her 
voice.  He  scarcely  knows  weariness  which  her  song  does  not 
make  him  forget,  or  gloom  which  is  proof  against  the  young 
brightness  of  her  smile.  She  is  the  pride  and  ornament  of  his 
hospitality,  and  the  gentle  nurse  of  his  sickness,  and  the  constant 
agent  in  those  nameless,  numberless  acts  of  kindness,  which  one 
chiefly  cares  to  have  rendered  because  they  are  unpretending,  but 
all-expressive  proofs  of  love.  And  then  what  a  cheerful  sharer  is 
she,  and  what  an  able  lightener,  of  a  mother's  cares !  what  an  ever- 
present  delight  and  triumph  to  a  mother's  affection  I  Oh,  how 
little  do  those  daughters  know  of  the  power  which  God  has  com- 
mitted to  them,  and  the  happiness  Qod  would  have  them  enjoy, 
who  do  not,  every  time  that  a  parent's  eye  rests  on  them,  bring 
rapture  to  a  parent's  heart  1  A  true  love  will  almost  certainly 
always  greet  their  approaching  steps.  That  they  will  hardly 
ali^iale.  But  their  ambition  should  be  not  to  have  it  a  love 
merely  which  feelings  implanted  by  nature  excite,  but  one  made 
intense  and  overflowing  by  approbation  of  worthy  conduct;  and 
she  is  strangely  blind  to  her  own  happiness,  as  well  as  undutiful 
to  them  to  whom  she  owes  the  most,  in  whom  the  perpetual 
appeals  of  parental  disinterestedness  do  not  call  forth  the  prompt 
and  full  echo  of  filial  devotion. 
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WILLIAM  WARS,  1797—1852. 

William  Wari,  the  son  of  Rer.  Henry  Ware,  D.D.,  HoUis  Professor  of 
Bivinity  in  Harrard  UniTersity,  wm  bom  in  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  on  the  34 
of  Angnsty  1797,  and  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1810.  When  he  had  finished 
his  theological  studies  there,  and  had  preached  a  short  time  at  Korthboro', 
Massachusetts,  and  Brooklyn,  Connecticut^  he  was  settled  over  the  Unitarian 
congregation  in  Chambers  Street,  New  York,  in  December,  1821,  where  he  re- 
mained about  sixteen  years.  Near  the  dose  of  this  period,  he  commenced,  in 
the  ''  Knickerbocker  Magasine,"  the  publication  of  those  brilliant  papers  which, 
in  1838,  were  published  under  the  title  of  Zenobia,  or  the  FaU  of  /Wnyro,  a» 
JSistorieal  Romance,  which  gare  him  at  once  very  high  rank  as  a  olaasieal  scholar 
and  a  classic  author.  In  1838,  he  published  another  volume  of  a  similar 
ter,  entitled  /Voftus,  or  Rome  in  the  Third  CbMury,  a  sort  of  sequel  to 
and  now  known  under  the  title  of  Aurelian,  In  1841,  he  published 
Seenet  in  Jude^Hf  in  which  he  has  deseribed  the  most  striking  ineidBBts  in  oar 
SaTionr's  life, — ^the  work  dosing  with  an  aoeonnt  of  the  omoifixion. 

While  these  works  were  in  the  course  of  publication,  he  became  the  editor  of 
the  **  Christian  Examiner,"  hairing  remoTed  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  But 
ill  health  obliged  him  to  give  up  all  literary  oeenpatton,  and  he  sailed  for  Xoropt 
in  16i8.  On  his  return,  he  gave  a  series  of  lectures  in  Boston,  New  Yoiky  and 
other  places,  upon  the  scenes  he  had  visited,  and,  in  1851,  pnblished  Sietdkee  of 
Ewopean  Capital*.  This  was  bis  last  work;  for  his  health  rapidly  declined,  and 
he  died  on  the  19th  of  February,  1852.1 

PALMYRA  IN  ITS  GLORY. 

I  was  still  buried  in  reflection,  when  I  was  aroused  by  tlie 
shout  of  those  who  led  the  caravan,  and  who  had  attained  the 
summit  of  a  little  rising  ground,  sajing,  '^  Palmyra !  Palmyra !" 
I  urged  forward  my  steed,  and  in  a  moment  the  most  wonderfnl 
prospect  I  ever  beheld — ^no,  I  cannot  except  even  Rome — ^bur^t 
upon  my  sight.*  Flanked  by  hills  of  considerable  elevatioa  on 
the  east,  the  city  filled  the  whole  plain  below  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  both  toward  the  north  and  toward  the  south.  This 
immense  plain  was  all  one  vast  and  boundless  city.  It  seemed  to 
me  to  be  larger  than  Rome.     Yet  I  knew  very  well  that  it  oould 


*  "It  was  an  adventure  in  literature  somewhat  bold  when  the  pen  of  aa  Oeei* 
dental  scholar  of  the  nineteenth  century  attempted  to  reproduce  not  merely  the 
outward  manners  and  institutions,  but  the  inner  thoughts  and  principles  of  life 
in  Rome,  Palmyra,  and  Judea  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  era.  How  well 
Mr.  Ware  succeeded,  the  great  popularity  of  his  works  testify.  To  the  atraagt 
fascination  of  ancient  and  Oriental  life,  so  viridly  reproduced,  there  was  added 
the  higher  charm  of  a  Christian  philosophy,  delicately,  unobtrusiTely,  and  yet 
with  a  marked  impression  interwoaring  its  lessons  with  the  stoiy.  His  works 
hare  passed  into  the  rank  of  classics,  and  no  longer  need  the  oritie's  pen  to  point 
out  their  worth.'* — New  York  IndependenL 
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not  be, — Quit  it  was  not.  And  it  was  some  time  before  I  under- 
stood the  trae  character  of  the  scene  before  me,  so  as  to  separate 
Uie  city  from  the  oonntrj,  and  the  country  from  the  city,  which 
here  wonderfully  interpenetrated  each  other,  and  so  confound  and 
deeeiye  the  observer.  For  the  city  proper  is  so  studded  with 
groups  of  bity  palm-trees,  shooting  up  among  its  temples  and 
palaces,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plain  in  its  immediate 
yieinity  is  so  thickly  adorned  with  magnificent  structures  of  the 
purest  marble,  that  it  is  not  easy,  nay,  it  is  impossible,  at  the  dis- 
tance at  which  I  contemplated  the  whole,  to  distinguish  the  line 
which  divided  the  one  nrom  the  other.  It  was  aU  city  and  all 
eonntry,  all  country  and  all  city.  Those  which  lay  before  me 
I  wa0  ready  to  believe  were  the  Elysian  Fields.  I  imagined  that 
I  saw  under  my  feet  the  dwellings  of  purified  men  and  of  gods. 
Certainly  they  were  too  glorious  for  the  mere  earth-bom.  There 
was  a  central  point,  however,  which  chiefly  fixed  mv  attention, 
where  the  vast  Temple  of  the  Sun  stretched  upwards  its  thousand 
eolnmns  of  polished  marble  to  the  heavens,  in  its  matchless 
hean^,  casting  into  the  shade  every  other  work  of  art  of  which 
the  world  can  boast.  I  have  stood  before  the  Parthenon,  and 
have  almost  worshipped  that  divine  achievement  of  the  immortal 
Phidias.  But  it  is  a  toy  bv  the  side  of  this  bright  crown  of  the 
Eastern  capital.  I  have  been  at  Milan,  at  Ephesus,  at  Alex- 
andria, at  Antioch }  but  in  neither  of  those  renowned  cities  have 
I  heheld  any  thing  that  I  can  allow  to  approach,  in  united  extent, 
grandeur,  and  most  consummate  beauty,  this  almost  more  than 
work  of  man.  On  each  side  of  this,  the  central  point,  there 
rose  upwards  slender  pyramids — ^pointed  obelisks — domes  of  the 
most  graceful  proportions,  columns,  arches,  and  lofty  towers,  for 
number  and  for  form,  beyond  my  power  to  describe.  These  build- 
ings, as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  city,  being  all  either  of  white 
marble,  or  of  some  stone  as  white,  and  being  everywhere  in  their 
whole  extent  interspersed,  as  I  have  already  said,  with  multitudes 
of  overshadowing  palm-trees,  perfectly  filled  and  satisfied  my 
sense  of  beauty,  and  made  me  feel  for  the  moment  as  if  in  such  a 
scene  I  should  love  to  dwell,  and  there  end  my  days. 

PALMYBA  AVTER  ITS  OAPTTJRB  AND  DE8TRTTCTI0N. 

No  language  which  I  can  use,  my  Curtius,  can  give  you  any 
just  conception  of  the  horrors  whicn  met  our  view  on  the  way  to 
the  walls  and  in  the  city  itself.  For  mq^e  than  a  mile  before  we 
reached  the  gates,  the  roads,  and  the  fields  on  either  hand,  were 
strewed  with  the  bodies  of  those  who,  in  their  attempts  to  escape, 
had  been  overtaken  by  the  enemy  and  slain.  Many  a  group  of 
bodies  did  we  notice,  evidently  those  of  a  fiunily,  the  parents  and 
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the  children,  who,  hoping  to  reach  in  company  some  place  of 
security,  had  all — and  without  resistance,  apparently — ^fidlen  a 
sacrifice  to  the  relentless  fury  of  their  pursuers.  Immediately 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  walls,  and  under  them,  the  earth  was  con- 
cealed from  the  eye  by  the  multitudes  of  the  slain,  and  all  objects 
were  stained  with  the  one  hue  of  blood.  Upon  passing  the  gates, 
and  entering  within  those  walls  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  embracing  in  their  wide  and  graoeful  sweep  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  world,  my  eye  met  nought  but  black  and 
smoking  ruins,  fallen  houses  and  temples,  the  streets  choked  with 
piles  of  still  blazing  timbers  and  the  half-burned  bodies  of  the 
dead.  As  I  penetrated  farther  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  to 
its  better-built  and  more  spacious  quarters,  I  found  the  destmo- 
tion  to  be  less, — that  the  principal  streets  were  standing,  and  many 
of  the  more  distinguished  structures.  But  everywhere — ^in  the 
streets — ^upon  the  porticos  of  private  and  public  dwellings — apon 
the  steps  and  within  the  very  walls  of  the  temples  of  every  futh 
— ^in  all  places,  the  most  sacred  as  well  as  the  most  common,  lay 
the  mangled  carcasses  of  the  wretched  inhabitants.  None,  appa- 
rently, had  been  spared.  The  aged  were  there,  with  their  bald  or 
silvered  heads — ^little  children  and  infimts — ^women,  the  yoong, 
the  beautiful,  the  good, — all  were  there,  slaughtered  in  every 
imaginable  way,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  spectacles  of  horror 
and  of  grief  enough  to  break  the  heart  and  craze  the  brain.  For 
one  could  not  but  go  back  to  the  day  and  the  hour  when  they 
died,  and  suffer  with  these  innocent  thousands  a  part  of  what  they 
suffered,  when,  the  gates  of  the  city  giving  way,  the  infuriated 
soldiery  poured  in,  and,  with  death  written  in  their  faces  and 
clamoring  on  their  tongues,  their  ouiet  houses  were  invaded,  and, 
resisting  or  unresisting,  they  all  fell  together,  beneath  the  mur- 
derous knives  of  the  savage  foe.  What  shrieks  then  rent  and 
filled  the  air — ^what  prayers  of  agony  went  up  to  the  gods  for  life 
to  those  whose  ears  on  mercy's  side  were  adders' — ^what  piercing 
supplications  that  life  might  be  taken  and  honor  spared  I  The 
apartments  of  the  rich  and  the  noble  presented  the  most  harrowing 
spectacles,  where  the  inmates,  delicately  nurtured  and  knowing 
of  danger,  evil,  and  wrong  only  by  name  and  report,  had  first 
endured  all  that  nature  most  abhors,  and  then  there,  where  their 
souls  had  died,  were  slain  by  their  brutal  violators  with  every 
circumstance  of  most  demoniac  cruelty. 

Oh,  miserable  condition  of  humanity  I  Why  is  it  that  to  man 
have  been  given  passiqps  which  he  cannot  tame,  and  which  sink 
him  below  the  brute  ?  Why  is  it  that  a  few  ambitious  are  per- 
mitted by  the  Great  Buler,  in  the  selfish  pursuit  of  their  own 
aggrandizement,  to  scatter  in  ruin,  desolation,  and  death,  whole 
kingdoms, — making  misery  and  destruction  the  steps  by  which 
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they  mount  np  to  iheir  seats  of  pride?  0  gentle  doctrine  of 
Christ !-— doctrine  of  lore  and  of  peace, — ^when  shall  it  be  that  I 
and  all  mankind  shall  know  Thy  truth,  and  the  worid  smile  with 
a  new  happiness  under  Thy  life-giring  reign  ! 


JOHN  G.  C.  BBAINARD,  1796—1828. 

Than  ait  ilwpiiig  calmly,  Brafauod;  bat  tbe  fiune  danled  thee  what 

Thy  way  was  with  the  mnltitada— the  liring  tide  of  meii — 

le  tmrninx  o'er  thy  eepnlchre, — a  holy  light  and  strong; 

And  gUted  onea  are  kxieriing  there,  to  breathe  thy  worde  of  ■ongi— 

The  beantifal  and  |Nure  of  eool, — the  lights  of  Auth*s  oold  bower% 

An  twining  on  thy  foneral-etono  a  coronal  of  flowen  1 

At,  tntiy  AMh  ttie  tear  bean  given,  and  freely  bath  gone  fcrth 
Tbe  righ  of  griel^  that  one  like  thee  ahonld  paae  away  bom  Karth; 
Tet  thoee  who  moom  the^  nionm  thee  not  like  thoee  to  whom  la  given 
No  aoothing  hope,  no  bUaeml  thonght,  of  parted  ftienda  In  Heaven : 
They  fisel  that  Oion  waat  aunmon'd  to  the  Ohrletian'a  high  reward, — 
Hie  everiaating  Joy  of  thoee  wboee  tmat  ia  in  the  LonlI--J.  Q.  WsirnnL 

Jomr  Gakdhib  Calkuis  Braihard,  son  of  the  Honornble  J.  G.  Brainard, 
«w  of  the  Jodges  of  the  Snpftme  Court  of  Connecticvt,  wm  hora  in  New  Lon- 
don, on  the  2l8t  of  October,  1700,  and  gradsated  at  Tale  College  in  1815.  On 
karing  college,  he  itodied  law,  and  commenced  the  praetiee  of  it  at  Middleton ; 
but,  the  profeesion  not  being  eongenial  to  his  tastes,  he  abandoned  it,  and,  in  1822, 
ndertook  tbe  editorial  charge  of  the  "  Connecticut  Mirror,"  at  Hartford,  which 
for  five  years  he  enriched  with  his  beantiftd  poetical  productions  and  chaste  and 
eicratod  prose  compositions.  His  pieces  were  extensively  copied,  often  with  very 
kigh  encomium,  and  the  influence  his  paper  exerted  over  its  readers  could  not  bat 
be  purifying  and  derating.  But  consomption  had  marked  him  for  her  own ;  and 
ta  kss  than  fire  years  he  returned  to  his  father's  house,  at  New  London,  where, 
with  calm  and  Christian  resignation,'  he  expired  on  the  26th  of  September,  1828. 

Ia  1825,  a  rolume  of  his  poems  was  publisiied  in  New  York,  mostly  made  np 
from  tbe  columns  of  his  newspaper.  After  his  death,  a  second  edition  appeared, 
is  1832,  enlarged  from  the  first,  with  the  title  of  Literary  Remain»,  accompanied 
by  a  just  and  feeling  memoir  by  the  poet  Whittier,  a  kindred  spirit,  and  one 
•veiy  way  calculated  to  appreciate  and  illustrate  his  sulgeet' 


*  Jnst  before  his  death,  he  remarked,  **  The  plan  of  salration  in  the  gospel 
is  all  that  I  wish  for:  it  fills  me  with  wonder  and  gratitude,  and  makes  the 
prospeei  of  death  not  only  peaoeftil  but  joyftiL" 

>  The  sketch  of  Brainaid's  life  in  Kettell's  "  Specimens"  was  written  by  S.  O. 
Goodridi.  In  1842,  a  beantUbl  edition  of  his  poems  was  published  at  Hartford, 
by  Bdward  Hopkins,  accompanied  by  a  portrait,  and  by  an  admirable  memoir 
written  by  Ber.  R^al  Robins,  of  Berlin,  Connecticut 
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THE  FALL  OF  NIAGARA.^ 

The  UionghtB  are  struige  that  crowd  into  my  brain. 

While  I  look  upward  to  thee.     It  would  seem 

As  if  God  pour'd  thee  from  his  "  hollow  hand,*' 

And  hung  his  bow  upon  thine  awftd  front ; 

And  spoke  in  that  loud  voioe,  which  seem'd  to  him 

Who  dwelt  in  Patmos  for  his  SaTionr's  sake, 

"  The  sound  of  many  waters ;"  and  had  bade 

Thy  flood  to  chronicle  the  ages  back. 

And  notch  His  centuries  in  the  eternal  rooks. 

Deep  calleth  nnto  deep.    And  what  are  we, 
That  hear  the  question  of  that  Yoice  sublime? 
Oh  1  what  are  all  the  notes  that  eyer  rung 
From  war's  yain  trumpet,  by  thy  thundering  oidd  I 
Tea,  what  is  all  the  riot  man  can  make 
In  his  short  life,  to  thy  unceasing  roar  I 
And  yet,  bold  babbler,  what  art  thou  to  Hm, 
Who  drown'd  a  world,  and  heap'd  the  waters  £ur 
AboTO  its  loftiest  mountains  7 — a  light  ware, 
That  breaks,  and  whispers  of  its  }daket*B  mighL 


£PITHALAMTUM. 

I  saw  two  clouds  at  morning, 

Tinged  with  the  rising  sun ; 
And  in  the  dawn  they  floated  on, 

And  mingled  into  one : 
I  thought  that  morning  cloud  was  blesti 
It  moTod  so  sweetly  to  the  west. 

I  saw  two  summer  currents. 

Flow  smoothly  to  their  meeting, 
And  join  their  course,  with  silent  force, 

In  peace  each  other  greeting: 
Calm  was  their  course  through  banks  of  green. 
While  dimpling  eddies  play'd  between. 

Such  be  your  gentle  motion, 

Till  life's  last  pulse  shall  beat ; 
Like  summer's  beam,  and  summer's  stream. 

Float  on,  in  Joy,  to  meet 
A  calmer  sea,  where  storms  shall  oeas^^ 
A  purer  sky,  where  all  is  peace. 

>  Be  it  remembered  that  this  piece  was  thrown  off  in  the  Inipiraftioa  of  tfw 
moment,  on  a  oold,  stormy  erening,  when,  fteble  from  disease,  he  oovld  hardly 
drag  his  way  to  the  oflloe  of  his  paper,  and  when  the  printer's  boy  eame  elamor- 
ing  to  him  for  "oopy."  He  wrote  the  first  Terse»  and  told  the  boy  to  eone  in 
fifteen  minntei  for  the  rest.  He  did  so,  and  the  poet  gave  him  the  seeond.  Of  it* 
as  a  whole,  Joied  Sparks,  in  the  twenty-second  Tolnme  of  the  "North  Aneriesn 
Review,"  thos  remarks: — "Among  all  the  tribates  of  the  Mnsee  to  that  greet 
wonder  of  natore,  we  do  not  romumber  any  so  oomprehensire  and  fonsible^  and 
at  the  same  time  so  graphically  eorxect,  as  this." 
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ON    A   LATE   LOSB.^ 

**  He  ahall  not  float  upon  bis  watery  bier 
Unwept-" 

The  breath  of  air  that  ttin  the  harp's  soft  string, 

Floats  on  to  join  the  whirlwind  and  the  stonn ; 
The  drops  of  dew  exhaled  from  flowers  of  spring, 

Rise  and  assume  the  tempest's  threatening  form ; 
Tbe  first  mild  beam  of  morning's  glorious  sun, 

Ere  night,  is  sporting  in  the  lightning's  flash ; 
And  the  smooth  stream,  that  flows  in  quiet  on. 

Mores  but  to  aid  the  OTerwbelming  dash 
That  ware  and  wind  can  muster,  when  the  might 
Of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea,  and  sky  unite. 

So  science  whisper'd  in  thy  charmed  ear, 

And  radiant  learning  beckoned  thee  away. 
The  breese  was  music  to  thee,  and  the  clear 

Beam  of  thy  morning  promised  a  bright  day. 
And  they  hare  wrecked  thee  I — ^But  there  is  a  shore 

Where  storms  are  hush'd — ^where  tempests  never  rage-^ 
Where  angry  skies  and  blackening  seas  no  more 

With  gusty  strength  their  roaring  warfare  wage. 
By  thee  its  peaceful  margent  shall  be  trod — 
Thy  home  is  heayen,  and  thy  friend  is  God. 

LEATHER    STOOKINQ.' 

Far  away  from  the  hiU-side,  the  lake,  and  the  hamlet. 

The  rook,  and  the  brook,  and  yon  meadow  so  gay ; 
From  the  footpath  that  winds  by  the  side  of  the  streamlet ; 

From  his  hut,  and  the  grave  of  his  friend,  far  away — 
He  is  gone  where  the  footsteps  of  men  never  ventured, 
Where  the  glooms  of  the  wild-tangled  forest  are  centred. 
Where  no  beam  of  the  sun  or  the  sweet  moon  has  entered, 
No  bloodhound  has  roused  up  the  deer  with  his  bay. 

Light  be  the  heart  of  the  poor  lonely  wanderer ; 

Firm  be  his  step  through  each  wearisome  mile — 
Far  from  the  cruel  man,  far  from  the  plunderer, 

Far  from  the  track  of  the  mean  and  the  vile. 

'  Alexander  Metcalf  Fishor,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Yale  College,  anxious 
lo  enlarge  his  knowledge  in  his  favorite  science,  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life, 
Mt  sul  for  Earope  in  the  paoket-ship  Albion,  which  was  lost  in  a  terrific  storm 
off  the  ooast  of  Ireland,  April  22,  1822.  Bnt  few  of  the  passengers  or  crew 
^ere  saved ;  and  among  the  loet  was  the  promising  and  gifted  subject  of  these 
lines.  See  the  fonrUi  volume  of  the  "  New-Englander"  for  a  fine  memoir  of  Pro- 
&nor  Fisher,  by  Professor  Denison  Olmsted. 

'  These  lines  refer  to  the  good  wishes  which  Elizabeth,  in  Mr.  Cooper's  novel 
of  "The  Pioneers,"  seems  to  have  manifested,  in  the  last  chapter,  for  the  welfare 
of  "  Leather  Stocking,"  when  be  signified,  at  the  grave  of  the  Indian,  his  deter- 
Btination  to  quit  the  settlements  of  men  for  the  unexplored  forests  of  the  West, 
ud  when,  whistling  to  his  dogs,  with  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  pack  on 
^  back,  he  left  the  village  of  Templeton. 

39 
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And  when  death,  with  the  last  of  its  terrors,  assails  him. 
And  all  but  the  last  throb  of  memory  fails  him. 
Hell  think  of  the  friend,  fa»*  away,  that  bewaUs  him. 
And  light  up  the  cold  toaoh  of  death  with  a 


And  there  shall  the  dew  shed  its  sweetness  and  Instrs ; 

There  for  his  pall  shall  the  oak-leaTes  be  q»raad— 
The  sweet  brier  shall  bloom,  and  the  wild  grape  shall  dnster; 

And  o'er  him  the  leaves  of  the  irj  be  shed. 
There  shall  they  mix  with  the  fem  and  the  heather; 
There  shall  the  yonng  eagle  shed  its  first  feather ; 
The  woWes,  with  his  wild  dogs,  shall  lie  there  together. 

And  moan  o'er  the  spot  where  the  hnnter  is  laid. 


THE  BSA-BIBD'B  BONO. 

On  the  deep  is  the  mariner's  danger. 

On  the  deep  is  the  mariner's  death ; 
Who,  to  fear  of  the  tempest  a  stranger, 
Sees  the  last  bubble  burst  of  his  breath  ? 
'Tis  the  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird. 

Lone  looker  on  despair ; 
The  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird. 
The  only  witness  there. 

Who  watches  their  course,  who  so  mildly 
Careen  to  the  kiss  of  the  breeze  ? 

Who  lists  to  their  shrieks,  who  so  wildly 
Are  claqp'd  in  the  arms  of  the  seas? 
'Tis  the  searbird,  &o. 

Who  hoTors  on  high  o'er  the  lorer. 
And  her  who  has  clung  to  his  neck  ? 

Whose  wing  is  the  wing  that  can  cover 
With  its  shadow  the  foundering  wreck  ? 
'Tis  the  sea-bird,  &c 

My  eye  in  the  light  of  the  biUow, 
My  wing  on  the  wake  of  the  wave, 

I  shall  take  to  my  breast,  for  a  pillow. 
The  shroud  of  the  fair  and  the  braye. 
I'm  a  sea-bird,  &c. 

My  foot  on  the  iceberg  has  lighted. 

When  hoarse  the  wud  win(U  reer  about ; 
My  eye,  when  the  bark  is  benighted. 
Sees  the  lamp  of  the  light-house  go  out. 
I'm  the  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird. 

Lone  looker  on  despair ; 
The  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird. 
The  only  witness  there. 
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ALBERT  BARNES. 

It  Chaologiaii  wm  bom  at  RomtB,  Few  Tork,  Deoembtt  1, 1798.  Ho 
with  kis  fttlMr  hi  kU  tanaoiy  mtil  bo  wm  lOTWitoen  yoan  old^  wbon  bo 
to obisn  •  ooUogislo  odaoolioii;  ond  in  1819  bo  ontoiod  tbo  lonior 
in  HoAatoa  GoUogo^  and  giadnaled  in  Jnlj,  1820.  Al  ooU^ge,  bo  waa  tbo 
islfoet  of  m  "lorival  of  nUgion;"  and,  ftaliag  it  bii  dntj  to  itiidy  tboology,  be 
It  to  PriaoetoB,  Now  Jonaj,  and  onteied  tbo  Tboologieal  Seminary.  Ho 
than  tbnojeovi,  Mid  waa  lioonaed  to  pieaob,  April  28, 1823,  l^  tbo  Pzeebj- 
tBty  of  New  BnoMwiek.  Ailer  preaobing  at  rarioos  pUoea,  bo  zoeeiTod  a  oaU 
ftoB  tbo  Vint  PieabjtKian  Cbnrab  in  Morristown,  New  Jeraey,  and  waa  ordained 
tben^  am  tbo  26tb  of  Fobmaiy,  1825.  Hero  bis  miniatiy  waa  liigblj  proeperotu, 
and  bla  pwplo  beeaaae  doTotodly  attaebed  to  bim.  In  1830,  bo  reoeired  a  call 
ham  tbo  FIret  Preabjterian  Cbureb  in  Pbiladelphia,  wbicb  bo  aooepied,  and  waa 
iMtaUed  an  the  26tb  of  June  of  tbat  joar.> 

Beteo  Icaviag  Iforriatown,  Mr.  Baniea  oomaMneed  a  Mriai  of  commeotariea  on 
tbo  Now  Teatament,  deeignod  for  Sanday-eebool  toaebon  and  fiunilj  reading. 
Tba  Yolaio  upon  Ifattbew  waa  pabliibod  in  1832,  and  waa  followed  from  time  to 
by  Hko  eoBUMntariea  npon  orery  book  of  tbo  New  Teatament  Tbeso  wotIdi 
itly  pnetkal,  and  among  tbo  bofi  of  tbe  kind  in  oar  language.  The 
bigb  otHmation  in  wbieb  tboy  are  bold  by  tbo  reUgiooa  world  It  erinoed  l^  tbe 
oditioaa  wbieb  ham  bean  pabliibod  in  England  aa  well  aa  in  tbia 


la  1886, 6oorga  Jonkin,  D.D.,  preferred  agaiaat  Mr.  Bamei,  before  bis  Pros- 
bytvy,  efaarfM  of  bera^,  baeed  on  bia  oommentariei  on  tbo  Bpietlo  to  tbo 
Koauaa.  The  Piee ^yteiy  wiffinod  Mr.  Bamoi^  and  Dr.  Jonkin  appealed  to  the 
Synod  of  PenniylTaBia.  Tbo  Synod  ■nrtainod  tbo  appeal,  and  anapended  Mr. 
Aanee  from  tbo  mlniatiy  "until  bo  should  giro  eridonoo  of  repentanoe^ !*  Mr. 
BenM,  in  bia  tnn,  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly,  that  mot  at  Pittsburg,  in 
M^,  1836;  and  tba  Assembly  restored  bim  to  lus  derieal  ftmetions,  by  a  large 
Bu^rity. 

Before  Mr.  Banes  bad  finished  his  JToCes  on  tbe  New  Testament,  ho  began  a 


I  Before  learing  Morristown,  ho  had  preached  (February  8,  1829)  a  sermon, 
entitled  **  The  Way  of  SaWation,"  which  waa  aererely  rertowed  in  the  "  Phila- 
detpbian,"  by  Bor.  William  M.  Bogles,  aoensing  tbe  author  of  '<  defrauding  bis 
nadera  and  bearers  of  tbo  doetrine  of  jnstifloation,"  Ac !  The  learned  and  Tone- 
rdUe  Jamea  P.  Wilaon,  B.D.,  whom  Mr.  Barnes  sueeoeded,  replied  to  this  reviewer, 
fiiOy  and  ably  sustaining  the  positions  of  tbe  sermon. 

'  Daring  his  suspension,  me  Rer.  Qeorge  Duffield,  D.D.,  tbe  author  of  the 
aUe  work  on  **  Regeneration,"  was  iuTitod  to  preach  for  him ;  and  he  did  so 
from  this  pertinent  text: — ^Isaiah  Ixri  5 :  "Hear  tbe  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  tbat 
tmnltle  at  bis  word :  Tour  brethren  tbat  bated  yon,  and  east  yon  out  for  my 
name's  sake,  said.  Let  tbe  Lord  be  glorified :  but  he  shall  appear  to  your  Joy,  and 
tbcy  sbaB  bo  asliamed.''  And  this  declamtion  of  Scripture  has  been  Indeed  Torf- 
lled.  A  writer  in  "The  New  Englander"  for  November,  1858,  in  reviewing  Dr. 
J.  P.  Thompson's  Memoir  of  Stoddard,  makes  this  peitinent  and  instructire  re* 
maHi : — "  Tbe  history  of  tbe  ehureb  is  fell  of  evidences  tbat  dergymen,  when 
eonteoding  with  one  anotlier  over  the  metaphysics  of  theology,  confound  small 
matters  with  great,  and  by  their  recorded  decisions  expose  themselves  to  tbe  ridi- 
cule and  pity  of  after-generations.'' 
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series  of  commentaries  upon  the  Old  Testament  Tuaiak  first  appeared,  in  three 
Tolnmes;  then  Jch,  in  two  volumes;  then  Daniel,  in  one  Tolnme;  which  haT« 
giren  him  a  still  higher  reputation  for  profound  and  raried  soholaxship.  He  has 
also  published  an  edition  of  "Butler's  Analogy,"  with  an  /afrocfiieliofi  of  rare 
ability ;  a  rolume  of  PrcuHccd  Sermon*,  riohly  prised  in  many  a  Christian  hooaa- 
hold;  and  a  treatise  entitled  Bpiteopaejf  lotted  6y  iSbr^pfuna  Another  toIum  of 
his  sermons,  entitled  The  Way  of  SalvaUon,  has  recently  been  published. 

Mr.  Barnes  early  became  interested  in  the  temperance  reformation,  and  his 
sermon  upon  that  subject  is  one  of  the  best  tracts  that  haye  yet  appeared.  He 
also  came  out  Tery  early,  and  with  decided  power,  against  the  erime  and  ew«e  of 
slarery,  being  almost  the  only  one  among  his  ministerial  brethren  "fiuKhAil  fonnd 
among  the  faithless,"  on  what  has  become  nra  great  question  of  the  day.  In 
1838,  when  the  yells  of  the  mob  that  burned  Pennsylrania  Hall  had  aearee  died 
away,  he  showed  his  moral  courage  by  preaching  a  noble  sermon  on  The  S^ 
premacy  of  the  LatoeJ  In  1846  appeared  An  Inqmry  tafo  ike  Senpiwnd  View  €if 
Staveiy,  which  was  followed  by  an  excellent  rolume,  entitled  The  Chmreh  amd 
Slavery f  showing  it  to  be  the  dul^  of  the  whole  Christian  ehnreh  to  ''eome  oat 
and  not  touch  the  unclean  thing."  More  recently  he  has  given  us  Jnquiriee  tmd 
Suggeetione  in  Regard  to  the  Foundation  of  Faith  in  the  Word  of  Ood;  lAfe  ai 
Three-Score,  a  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Firt  J^eehyterian  Chmreh,  Pkiladelphut^ 
November  28, 1858 ;  and  The  Atonement  in  He  Relatione  to  Law  and  Oovemmtnt,* 

It  is  wonderfol  how  Mr.  Barnes,  with  such  laborious  pastoral  duties,  has  been 
able  to  prepare  for  the  press  so  many  works,  and  of  such  depth  of  learning.  TIm 
secret  lies  in — ^method.  He  has  always  been  a  very  early  riser,  and  most  of  hia 
works  have  been  written  while  the  greater  part  of  his  oongregation  were  takini; 
their  morning  slumbers.'  So  much  may  be  accomplished  by  devoting  afow  lioarB^ 
statedly,  every  day  to  one  fixed  purpose !    What  a  lesson  for  every  young  man ! 


1  On  the  night  of  the  17th  of  May,  18.38,  that  noble  stmetnre  in  Sixth  StrceC^ 
Philadelphia, — Pennsylvania  Hall,— erected  for  the  purpose  of  free  dtscuBsioiiy 
and  especially  for  the  free  discussion  of  slavery,  was  burnt  by  a  mob.  To  thia 
event  Rev.  John  Pierpont  thus  alludes,  in  his  spirit-stirring  poem,  The  Jheein : — 

**Qo,  then,  and  build  yoarBolres  a  hall. 
To  prove  ye  are  not  slavei,  but  menl 
Write  *  Freedom'  on  its  towering  wall! 

Baptize  it  in  the  name  of  Peon; 
And  give  it  to  ber  holy  cense. 
Beneath  the  JEgia  of  her  laws;— 

**Tnthln  let  Freedom's  anthem  swell; — 

And,  while  vour  hearts  be^in  to  ttirob 
And  bom  within  yon, — ^bark !  the  yell,— 

The  torch, — the  torrent  of  the  mob  I— 
19iey*re  Blarery's  troops  that  round  yon  swe^ 
And  leave  yoor  hall  a  smouldering  heap  I** 

'  Beautiful  editions  of  Mr.  Barnes's  recent  works,  as  mentioned  above^  have 
been  published  by  Parry  A  McMillan,  Philadelphia. 

*  "  All  my  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  have  been  written  before  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  At  the  very  beginning— now  more  than  thirty  yean  ago— I 
adopted  a  resolution  to  stop  writing  on  these  Notes  when  the  clock  struck  nine. 
This  resolution  I  have  invariably  adhered  to,  not  nnfreqnently  finishing  my 
morning  task  in  the  midst  of  a  paragraph,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  midst  uf  a 
sentence." — Li/e  at  Three-Seore, 
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A  mother's  love — HOHX. 

Maoy  of  xu — ^moet  of  vs  wbo  ure  adTsaoed  bejond  the  period 
of  ekUdhood — went  out  from  that  home  to  embark  on  the  aUnrmj 
iea  of  life.  Of  the  feelings  of  a  father,  and  of  his  interest  in  our 
veififfe,  we  have  nerer  entertained  a  donbi,  and  our  home  was 
dear  beeanse  he  was  there;  but  there  was  a  peeoliaritr  in  the 
feeling  that  it  was  the  home  d  oar  mother.  While  she  lived 
there,  there  was  a  place  that  we  felt  was  home.  There  was  one 
plaee  where  we  would  always  be  welcome,  one  place  where  we 
would  be  met  with  a  smile,  one  plaoe  where  we  woald  be  sore  of 
a  friend.  The  world  might  be  indifferent  to  as.  We  might  be 
nnsncceasfnl  in  oar  studies  or  oar  business.  The  new  friends 
whieh  we  supposed  we  had  made  might  prove  to  be  false.  The 
honor  which  we  thought  we  deserved  mignt  be  withheld  from  us. 
We  might  be  chagrined  and  mortified  by  seeing  a  rival  outstrip 
OS,  and  bear  away  the  priie  which  we  sought.  But  there  was  a 
place  where  no  feelings  of  rivaliy  were  found,  and  where  those 
whom  the  world  overlooked  would  be  sure  of  a  friendly  greeting. 
Whether  pale  and  wan  by  study,  care,  or  sickness,  or  flushed  with 
health  and  flattering -success,  we  were  sure  that  we  should  be  wel- 
come there.  Though  the  world  was  cold  towards  us,  yet  there 
was  one  who  always  rejoiced  in  our  success,  and  aJways  was 
afieeted  in  our  reverses ;  and  there  was  a  place  to  which  we  might 
go  back  from  the  storm  which  began  to  pelt  us,  where  we  might 
rest,  and  become  encouraged  and  invigorated  for  a  new  conflict. 
So  have  I  seen  a  bird,  in  its  first  efforts  to  fly,  leave  its  nest,  and 
stretch  its  wingpi,  and  go  forth  to  the  wide  world.  But  the  wind 
blew  it  bade,  and  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and  the  darkness  of  night 
began  to  draw  on,  and  there  was  no  shelter  abroad,  and  it  sought 
its  way  back  to  its  nest,  to  take  shelter  beneath  its  mother's  wings, 
and  to  be  refreshed  for  the  struggles  of  a  new  day ;  but  then  it 
flew  away  to  think  of  its  nest  and  its  mother  no  more.  But  not 
thus  did  we  leave  our  home  when  we  bade  adieu  to  it  to  go  forth 
alone  to  the  manly  duties  of  life.  Even  amidst  the  storms  that 
then  beat  upon  us,  and  the  disappointments  that  we  met  with,  and 
the  coldness  of  the  world,  we  felt  still  that  there  was  one  there 
who  sympathised  in  our  troubles,  as  well  as  rejoiced  in  our  suc- 
cess and  that,  whatever  might  be  abroad,  when  we  entered  the 
do(nr  of  her  dwelling  we  should  be  met  with  a  smile.  We  ex- 
pected that  a  mother,  like  the  mother  of  Sisera,  as  she  "  looked 
out  at  her  window,"  waiting  for  the  coming  of  her  son  laden  with 
the  spoils  of  victory,  would  look  out  for  our  coming,  and  that  our 
return  would  renew  her  joy  and  ours  in  our  earlier  days. 

It  makes  a  sad  desolation  when  from  such  a  place  a  mother  is 
token  away,  and  when,  whatever  may  be  the  sorrows  or  the  sue- 

39* 
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cesses  in  life,  slie  is  to  greet  the  returning  son  or  daughter  no 
more.  The  home  of  our  childhood  may  be  still  lovely.  The  old 
family  mansion — ^the  green  fields — ^the  running  stream — the  moss- 
covered  well — ^the  trees — ^the  lawn — ^the  ros^~-the  Kweet-brier — 
may  be  there.  Perohaneei  too,  there  may  be  an  aged  father,  with 
venerable  locks,  sitting  in  his  loneliness,  with  everv  thing  to  com- 
mand respect  and  love ;  but  she  is  not  there.  Her  familiar  voioe  ib 
not  heard.  The  mother  has  been  borne  forth  to  sleep  by  the  side 
of  her  children  who  went  before  her,  and  the  place  is  not  what  it 
was.  There  may  be  those  there  whom  we  much  love,  but  she  is 
not  there.  We  may  have  formed  new  relations  in  life,  tender  and 
strong  as  they  can  be ;  we  may  have  another  home,  dear  to  us  aa 
was  the  home  of  our  childhood,  where  there  is  all  in  affection, 
kindness,  and  religion,  to  make  us  happy,  but  thcU  home  is  not 
what  it  was,  and  it  will  never  be  what  it  was  again.  It  is  a 
loosening  of  one  of  the  cords  which  bound  us  to  earth,  designed 
to  prepare  us  for  our  eternal  flight  from  every  thing  dear  here 
below,  and  to  teach  us  that  there  is  no  place  here  that  is  to  be 
our  permanent  home.' 


THE  TBAPFIO  IN  ARDENT  SPIRITS. 

Every  man  is  bound  to  pursue  such  a  business  as  to  render  a 
valuable  contideration  for  that  which  he  receives  from  others.  A 
man  who  receives  in  trade  the  avails  of  the  industry  of  others,  is 
under  obligation  to  restore  that  which  will  be  of  real  value.  He 
receives  the  ^it  of  toil ;  he  receives  that  which  is  of  value  to 
himself;  and  common  equity  requires  that  he  return  a  valuable 
consideration.  Thus,  the  merchant  renders  to  the  farmer,  in  ex- 
change for  the  growth  of  his  farm,  the  productions  of  other 
climes  j  the  manufacturer,  that  which  is  needful  for  the  clothing 
or  comfort  of  the  agriculturist )  the  physician,  the  result  of  his 
professional  skill.  AH  these  are  valuable  considerations,  which 
are  fair  and  honorable  subjects  of  exchange.  They  are  a  mutaal 
accommodation )  they  advance  the  interest  of  both  parties.  But 
it  is  not  so  with  the  dealer  in  ardent  spirits.  He  obttuns  the  pro- 
perty of  his  fellow-men ;  and  what  does  he  return  ?  That  which 
will  tend  to  promote  his  real  welfare?  That  which  will  make 
him  a  happier  man  ?  That  which  will  benefit  his  family  ?  That 
which  difiuses  learning  and  domestic  comfort  around  his  family 
circle  ?  None  of  these  things.  He  gives  him  that  which  will 
produce  poverty,  and  want,  and  cursing,  and  tears,  and  death. 
He  asked  an  egg,  and  he  receives  a  scorpion.     He  gives  him  that 

*  From  a  sermon  dolivored  bat  a  few  weeks  aftor  tho  loss  of  his  own  mother. 
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which  is  established  and  well  known  as  a  source  of  no  good,  bat 
as  tending  to  produce  beggary  and  wretchedneas. 

A  man  is  bound  to  pursue  such  a  course  of  life  as  not  neces- 
tartZy  to  increate  the  burdens  and  the  taxes  of  the  community. 
The  [Muperism  and  crimes  of  this  land  grow  out  of  this  ince,  as 
an  overflowing  fountain.  Three-fourths  of  the  taxes  for  prisons, 
and  houses  of  refuge,  and  almshouses,  would  be  cut  off  but  for 
this  traffic  and  the  attendant  vices.  Nine-tenths  of  the  crimes  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  expenses  of  litigation  for  crime,  would  be 
prevented  by  arresting  it.  Now,  we  have  only  to  ask  our  fellow- 
cidzens,  what  right  they  have  to  pursue  an  employment  tending 
thus  to  burden  the  community  with  taxes,  and  to  endanger  the 
dwellings  of  their  fellow-men,  and  to  send  to  my  door,  and  to 
every  other  man's  door,  hordes  of  beggars  loathsome  to  the  sight; 
or  to  compel  the  virtuous  to  seek  out  their  wives  and  children, 
amidst  the  squalidness  of  poverty,  and  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the 
pinchings  of  hunger,  to  supply  their  wants?  Could  impartial 
justice  be  done  in  the  world,  an  end  would  soon  be  put  to  the 
traffic  in  ardent  spirits.  Were  every  man  bound  to  alleviate  all 
the  wretchedness  which  his  business  creates,  to  support  all  the 
poor  which  his  traffic  causes,  an  end  would  soon  be  made  of  this 
employment. 

THE  BIBLE  versus  8LAVEBY. — THE  DUTT  OF  THE  CHUROH. 

Of  all  the  abuses  ever  applied  to  the  Scriptures,  the  most  in- 
tolerable and  monstrous  are  those  which  pervert  them  to  the 
support  of  American  slavery.  Sad  is  it  that  the  mild  and 
benignant  enactments  of  the  Hebrew  legislator  should  ever  be 
appealed  to,  to  sanction  the  wrongs  and  outrages  of  the  poor 
AAica^  in  ''  this  land  of  freedom ;"  sad,  that  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion should  ever  prostitute  their  high  office  to  give  countenance 
to  such  a  system,  by  maintaining,  or  even  conceding  for  a  moment^ 
that  the  Mosaic  laws  sanction  the  oppressions  and  wrongs  existing 
in  the  United  States !  *  *  * 

The  defence  of  slavery  from  the  Bible  is  to  be,  and  will  soon 
be,  abandoned,  and  men  will  wonder  that  any  defence  of  such  a 
system  could  have  been  attempted  from  the  word  of  God.  If  the 
authors  of  these  defences  could  live  a  little  longer  than  the  ordi- 
nary term  of  years  allotted  to  man,  they  would  themselves  wonder 
that  thev  could  ever  have  set  up  such  a  defence.  Future  genera- 
tions will  look  upon  the  defences  of  slavery  drawn  from  the  Bible, 
as  among  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  mistaken  interpreta- 
tion and  unfounded  reasoning  furnished  by  the  perversities  of  the 
human  mind.  *  *  * 

Let  every  religious  denomination  in  the  land  detach  itself  from 
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all  connection  witli  slavery,  without  saying  a  word  against  others ; 
let  the  time  come  when,  in  all  the  mighly  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians, it  can  be  announced  that  the  evil  has  ceased  ioith  them  for- 
ever ;  and  let  the  voice  iVom  each  denomination  be  lifted  up  in 
kind,  but  firm  and  solemn  testimony  against  the  system ;  with  no 
"  mealy"  words ;  with  no  attempt  at  apology ;  with  no  wish  to 
blink  it ;  with  no  effort  to  throw  the  sacred  shield  of  religion 
over  so  great  an  evil ;  and  the  work  is  done.  There  is  no  public 
sentiment  in  this  land,  there  could  be  none  created,  that  would 
resist  the  power  of  such  testimony.  There  is  no  power  out  of 
the  church  thai  could  iustatn  davery  an  hour  if  it  were  not  nw- 
tained  IN  it.  Not  a  blow  need  be  struck.  Not  an  unkind  word 
need  be  uttered.  No  man's  motive  need  be  impugned,  no  mmn's 
proper  rights  invaded.  All  that  is  needftil  is,  for  each  Chris- 
tian man,  and  for  every  Christian  church,  to  stand  up  in  the 
sacred  majesty  of  such  a  solemn  testimony,  to  free  themselves 
from  all  connection  with  the  evil,  and  utter  a  calm  and  deliberate 
voice  to  the  world, — ^and  the  work  will  be  done. 


WAR. 

Who  has  ever  told  the  evils,  and  the  curses,  and  the  orimes  of 
war  J  Who  can  describe  the  horrors  of  the  carnage  of  battle  ? 
Who  can  portray  the  fiendish  passions  which  reign  there  f  Who 
can  tell  the  amount  of  the  treasures  wasted,  and  of  the  blood  tliat 
has  flowed,  and  of  the  tears  that  have  be^  shed  over  the  slain  ? 
Who  can  register  the  crimes  which  war  has  originated  and  sus- 
tained f  If  there  is  any  thing  in  which  earth,  more  than  in  any 
other,  resembles  heU,  it  is  in  its  wars.  And  who,  with  die  heait 
of  a  man— ^f  a  lover  of  human  happiness — of  a  hater  of  oaroage 
and  crime-— can  look  but  with  pity,  who  can  repress  his  contempt 
in  looking  on  all  the  trappings  of  war — ^the  tinsel — the  nodding 
plumes — even  the  animating  music — designed  to  cover  over 
the  reali^  of  the  contemplated  murder  of  fathers,  and  husbands^ 
and  sons  f 

the  gentle  charities  of  life. 

A  man's  useftilness  in  the  Christian  life  depends  iar  more 
on  the  kindness  of  his  dally  temper,  than  on  great  and  glo- 
rious deeds  that  shall  attract  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
that  shall  send  his  name  down  to  future  times.  It  is  the 
little  rivulet  that  glides  through  the  meadow,  and  that  runs  along 
day  and  night  by  the  farm-house,  that  is  useful,  rather  than 
the  swollen  flood,  or  the  noisy  cataract.  Niagara  excites  our 
wonder,  and  fills  the  mind  with  amazement  and  awe.  We  feel 
that  God  is  there;   and  it  is  well   to  go  far  to  see   onoe  ai 
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least  bow  solemn  it  is  to  realize  tliat  we  are  in  the  presence 
of  the  Great  Crod,  and  to  see  what  wonders  his  hand  can  do. 
Bat  one  Niagara  is  enoogh  for  a  continent — or  a  world ;  while 
that  same  world  needs  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  silvery 
fountains,  and  gently  flowing  rivulets,  that  shall  water  every  farm, 
and  every  meadow,  and  every  garden,  and  that  shall  flow  on  every 
day  and  erery  night  with  their  gentle  and  quiet  beauty.  So  with 
life.  We  admire  the  great  deeds  of  Howard's  benevolence,  and  wish 
that  all  men  were  Hkc  him.  We  revere  the  names  of  the  illua- 
trioos  martyrs.  We  honor  the  man  who  will  throw  himself  in  the 
"  imminent  deadly  breach"  and  save  his  country, — and  such  men 
and  sucb  deeds  we  must  have  when  the  occasion  calls  for  them. 
Bat  all  men  are  not  to  be  useful  in  this  way — any  more  than  all 
waters  are  to  rush  by  us  in  swelling  and  angry  floods.  We  are  to 
be  usefnl  in  more  limited  spheres.  We  are  to  cultivate  the  gentle 
charities  of  life.  We  are  by  a  consistent  walk  to  benefit  those 
around  us — ^thougb  we  be  in  an  humble  vale,  and  though,  like  the 
gentle  rivulet,  we  may  attract  little  attention,  and  may  soon  cease 
to  be  remembered  on  earth.  Kindness  will  ahoayt  do  good.  It 
makes  others  happy — and  that  is  doing  good.  It  prompts  us  to 
seek  to  benefit  others — and  that  is  doing  good.  It  makes  others 
gentle  and  benignant — and  that  is  doing  good. 

Praetkal  Sermons, 

TETB  VALUE  OT  INDU8TBT. 

I  have  seen  the  value  of  industry;  and  as  I  owe  to  this,  under 
God,  whatever  success  I  have  obtained,  it  seems  to  me  not  im- 
proper to  speak  of  it  here,  and  to  recommend  the  habit  to  those 
who  are  just  entering  on  life. 

I  bad  nothing  else  to  depend  on  but  this.  I  had  no  capital 
when  I  began  Ufe;  I  had  no  powerful  patronage  to  help  me; 
I  had  no  natural  endowments,  as  I  believe  that  no  man  has, 
that  eoiild  supply  the  place  of  industir ;  and  it  is  not  improper 
here  to  say  that  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  do  in  this  world  has 
been  the  result  of  habits  of  industry  which  began  early  in  life ; 
which  were  commended  to  me  by  the  example  of  a  yenerated 
&ther;  and  which  have  been,  and  are,  an  abiding  source  of 
enjoyment. 

Dr.  Doddridge,  in  reference  to  his  own  work,  the  "  Paraphrase 
on  the  New  Testament,"  said,  that  its  being  written  at  all  was 
owing  to  the  difference  between  rising  at  five  and  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  A  remark  similar  to  this  will  explain  all  that  I 
have  done.  Whatever  I  have  accomplished  in  the  way  of  com- 
mentary on  the  Scriptures  is  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  of  rising  at 
four  in  the  morning,  and   to  the  time   thus  secured  which  I 
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thought  might  properly  be  employed  in  a  work  not  immediately 
oonneoted  with  my  pastoral  labors. 

In  the  recollection  of  the  past  portions  of  my  life,  I  refer  to 
these  morning  hoars, — ^to  the  stillness  and  quiet  of  my  room  in 
this  honse  of  God  when  I  have  been  permitted  to  ''  prevent  the 
dawning  of  the  morning*'  in  the  stady  of  the  Bible,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  this  great  city  were  slnmbering  round  about  me, 
and  before  the  cares  of  the  day  and  its  direct  responsibilities 
came  upon  me, — ^I  refer,  I  say,  to  these  scenes  as  among  the  hap- 
piest portions  of  my  life ;  and  I  could  not  do  a  better  thing  in 
reference  to  my  younger  brethren  in  the  ministry,  than  to  com- 
mend this  habit  to  them  as  one  closely  connected  with  their  own 
personal  pielyi  and  their  useftdness  in  the  world. 

L^t  at  Tkree-Seore, 


BOBBBT  a  BAHDS,  1799--188S. 


BoBiftT  C.  Sums  wai  born  In  the  cltj  of  New  York,  May  11, 1799.  H«  en- 
tered the  Sophomore  elan  in  Oolnmbla  College  in  1812,  and  was  gradnatad,  with 
a  high  reputation  for  fcholarsfaip,  in  1815.  He  soon  after  began  the  stadj  of  law 
in  the  offloe  of  David  Bl  Ogden,  entering  upon  hiB  new  eooree  of  tbadj  with  great 
ardor,  and  puraoing  it  with  steady  leaL  He  had  formed  in  eoUege  an  inti- 
mate friendship  with  Jaaei  Bastbam,  afterwaids  a  dergyman  of  the  Protaatant 
Bpisoopal  Chorch ;  and  in  1817  he  oommenoedi  in  oo^junotion  with  his  clerical 
friend,  a  romantio  poem,  founded  on  the  history  of  Philip,  the  eelebratad  Baehem 
of  the  Peqaods.  Bat  Mr.  Bastbom's  health  began  to  ftdl  early  in  1819,  and  lie 
died  in  December  of  that  year,  beftne  the  worlc  was  oompleted.  It  waa  therefore 
revised,  arranged,  and  completed,  with  many  additions,  by  Sands,  who  introdiiced 
it  with  a  toacbing  proem,  la  whieh  the  surviving  poet  mourned,  in  elevated  and 
feeling  strains,  the  aeoomplished  friend  of  his  youth.  The  poem  waa  publiabed, 
under  the  title  of  Tameidm,  at  New  York,  in  1820,  was  received  with  kigfa 
eommendatioa,  and  gave  Mr.  Sands  great  literary  laputalion  throoghottt  the 
United  Stales. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Sands  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  opened  an  oflloe  ia  the  city 
yf  New  Tork ;  but  his  ardent  love  of  general  literatore  gradually  weaned  kim 
from  his  profession.  In  1822  and  1823,  he  wrote  many  articles  for  the  "  JMmnty 
Beview,"  a  monthly  periodical,  and  in  1824  the  "Atiantio  Magaxina"  was 
established  and  placed  under  his  chaige.  He  gave  it  up  in  six  months;  bat 
when  it  became  changed  to  the  "  New  York  Review,"  he  was  engaged  aa  an 
editor,  and  assisted  in  conducting  it  till  1827.  He  had  now  become  an  aathor 
by  profession,  and  looked  to  his  pen  for  support,  as  he  had  before  looked  to  it  fur 
fame  or  for  amusement;  and  when  an  offer  of  a  liberal  salary  was  made  him 
as  an  assistant  editor  of  the  "  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,"  he  accepted 
it,  and  continued  his  connection  with  that  Journal  until  his  deaUi,  which  took 
place  on  the  17th  of  December,  1832;  in  the  mean  time  editing  and  writing  a 
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grast  number  of  miieellaiieoiia  works.   A  seleotion  from  his  worki  was  published 
ia  1834y  in  two  Tolnmes,  oet»T0|  ondlled  Wriimgt  m  I\v§e  aand  Vertef  with  a 


WEOU  THB  PBOEM  TO  TAMOTDXK. 

Go  foiih,  sad  fragments  of  a  broken  strain. 
The  last  that  either  bard  shall  e'er  essay : 

The  hand  can  ne'er  attempt  the  chords  again 
That  first  awoke  them  in  a  happier  day : 
Where  sweeps  the  ocean-breeze  its  desert  way, 

His  requiem  mormnrs  o'er  the  moaning  ware ; 
And  he  who  feebly  now  prolongs  the  lay 

Shan  ne'er  the  minstrel's  hallow'd  honors  crare ; 

His  harp  lies  buried  deep  in  that  untimely  gra^e  I' 

Friend  of  my  youth  I  with  thee  began  the  lore 

Of  sacred  song ;  the  wont,  in  golden  dreams, 
'Mid  olassio  realms  of  splendors  past  to  rore, 

O'er  haunted  steep,  and  by  immortal  streams ; 

Where  the  blue  wave,  with  sparkling  bosom,  gleams 
Bound  shores,  the  mind's  eternal  heritage, 

Forerer  lit  by  memory's  twilight  beams ; 
Where  the  proud  dead,  &at  liye  in  storied  page. 
Beckon,  with  awful  port,  to  glory's  earlier  age. 

There  would  we  Unger  oft,  entranced,  to  hear, 

O'er  battle-fields,  the  epic  thunders  roll ; 
Or  list,  where  trmgie  wail  upon  the  ear 

Through  Argi?e  palaces  shrill  echoing  stole ; 

There  would  we  mark,  uncurb'd  by  all  control. 
In  central  beaTun,  the  Theban  eagle's  flight ; 

Or  hold  communion  with  the  musing  soul 
Of  sage  or  bard,  who  sought,  'mid  pagan  night. 
In  loTcd  Athenian  groyes,  for  truth's  eternal  light. 


Friend  of  my  youth !  with  thee  began  my  song, 

And  o'er  thy  bier  its  latest  accents  die ; 
Misled  in  phantom-peopled  realms  too  long — 

Though  not  to  me  the  muse  sTerse  deny. 

Sometimes,  perhaps,  her  risions  to  descry — 
Such  thriftless  pastime  should  with  youth  be  o'er ; 

And  he  who  loTcd  with  thee  his  notes  to  try. 
But  for  thy  sake  such  idlesse  would  deplore — 
And  swears  to  meditate  the  thanklesi  muse  no  more. 

*  **  That  Ameriean  literature  ezperienoed  a  great  loss  in  the  early  death  of  Sands, 
viH  be  ftU  by  the  reader  who  mikes  aoquaintanee  with  bis  weUrCultlTated, 
praiapt,  exuberant  genius,  whieh  pvomieed,  had  UA  been  spand,  a  distinguished 
career  of  genial  mental  actiyity  and  prodnotlTenefls."-— Dutokuok. 

A  series  of  interesting  papers  on  the  early  and  unpublished  writings  of  this 
"true  son  of  genius"  may  be  found  in  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  Tolumes 
of  the  "  Kniekerboeker  Magasine." 

'  Mr.  Bastbum  died  I>eoember,  1819,  on  a  Toyage  to  Santa  Gnu,  undertaken 
to  regain  his  health. 
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ODE  TO  BYENIMQ. 

Hail  I  sober  eYening  I  thee  the  harass'd  brain 

And  aching  heart  with  fond  orisons  greet ; 
The  respite  thou  of  toil ;  the  balm  of  pain ; 

To  thoughtful  mind  the  hour  for  musing  meet : 

'Tis  then  the  sage,  from  forth  his  lone  retreat. 
The  rolling  universe  around  espies ; 

'Tis  then  the  bard  may  hold  communion  sweet 
With  lovely  shapes,  unkenn'd  by  grosser  eyes, 
And  quick  perception  comes  of  finer  mysteries. 

The  silent  hour  of  bliss  I  when  in  the  west 

Her  argent  cresset  lights  the  star  of  love : — 
The  spiritual  hour !  when  creatures  blest 

Unseen  return  o'er  former  haunts  to  rove ; 

While  sleep  his  shadowy  mantle  spreads  above. 
Sleep,  brother  of  forgetfulness  and  death. 

Round  well-known  couch  with  noiseless  tread  they  rove. 
In  tones  of  heavenly  music  comfort  breathe, 
And  tell  what  weal  or  bale  shall  chance  the  moon  beneath. 

Hour  of  devotion !  like  a  distant  sea, 

The  world's  loud  voices  faintly  murmuring  die ; 
Responsive  to  the  spheral  harmony. 

While  grateful  hymns  ore  borne  from  earth  on  high. 

Oh !  who  can  ga,te  on  yon  unsullied  sky. 
And  not  grow  purer  from  the  heavenward  view  ? 

As  those,  the  Virgin  Mother's  meek,  full  eye 
Who  met,  if  uninspired  lore  be  true. 
Felt  a  new  birth  within,  and  sin  no  longer  knew. 

Let  others  hail  the  oriflamme  of  mom. 
O'er  kindling  hills  unfurl'd  with  gorgeous  dyes  I 

0,  mild,  blue  Evening !  still  to  thee  I  turn, 
With  holier  thought,  and  with  undazzled  eyes ; — 
Where  wealth  and  power  with  glare  and  splendor  rise. 

Let  fools  and  slaves  disgustful  incense  bum  t 
Still  Memory's  moonlight  lustre  let  me  priie ; 

The  great,  the  good,  whose  course  is  o'er,  discern. 

And,  from  their  glories  past,  time's  mighty  lessons  learn  I 

From  **  TamoydeH.** 

MONODT  ON   SAMUEL  PATOH.^ 
<*  By  w»ier  sbaU  he  die,  and  take  his  end.**— Sba-UPKakm. 

Toll  for  Sam  Patch !    Sam  Patch,  who  Jumps  no  more. 
This  or  the  world  to  come.    Sam  Patch  is  dead ! 

The  vulgar  pathway  to  the  unknown  shore 
Of  dark  futurity,  he  would  not  tread. 

1  Samuel  Patch  was  a  boatman  on  the  Erie  Canal,  in  New  York.    He  made 
himuelf  notorious  by  leaping  from  Uie  ma^ta  of  ships,  from  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
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No  friends  stood  sorrowing  round  his  dying  bed ; 
VoT,  with  decorous  woe,  sed&tely  stepped 

Behind  his  corpse,  and  tesrs  by  retail  shed ; — 
The  mighty  rlTer,  as  it  onward  swept. 
In  one  great,  wholesale  sob,  his  body  drown'd  and  kept. 

Toll  for  Sam  Patch  I  he  scom'd  the  common  way 
That  leads  to  fame,  up  heights  of  rough  ascent, 

And  having  heard  Pope  and  Longinus  say, 

That  some  great  men  had  risen  to  falls,  he  went 
And  jump'd  where  wild  Passaic's  wstcs  had  rent 

The  antique  rocks ; — the  air  free  passage  gave, — 
And  graciously  the  liquid  element 

Upbore  him,  like  some  sea-god  on  its  wave ; 

And  all  tlie  people  said  that  Sam  was  very  brave. 

Fame,  the  clear  spirit  that  doth  to  heaven  upraise, 

Led  Sam  to  dive  into  what  Byron  calls 
The  hell  of  waters.     For  the  sake  of  praise. 

He  woo'd  the  bathos  down  great  waterfalls ; 

The  dissy  precipice,  which  the  eye  appalls 
Of  travellers  for  pleasure,  Samuel  found 

Pleasant,  as  are  to  women  lighted  halls 
Cramm*d  full  of  fools  and  fiddles ;  to  the  sound 
Of  the  eternal  roar,  he  timed  his  desperate  bound. 

Sam  was  a  fooL     But  the  large  world  of  such 

Has  thousands, — ^better  taught,  alike  absurd, 
And  less  sublime.     Of  fame  he  soon  got  much, 

Where  distant  cataracts  spout,  of  him  men  heard. 

Alas  for  Sam  1     Had  he  aright  preferr'd 
The  kindly  element  to  which  he  g^ve 

Himself  so  fearlessly,  we  hiid  not  heard 
That  it  was  now  his  winding-sheet  and  grave, 
Nor  sung,  'twixt  tears  and  smiles,  our  requiem  for  the  brave. 

I  say,  the  muse  shall  quite  forget  to  sound 

The  chord  whose  music  is  undying,  if 
She  do  not  strike  it  when  Sam  Patch  is  drown'd. 

Leander  dived  for  love.     Leucadia's  cliff 

The  Lesbian  Sappho  leap*d  from  in  a  miff, 
To  punish  Phaon ;  Icarus  went  dead. 

Because  the  wax  did  not  continue  stiff ; 
And,  had  he  minded  what  his  father  said. 
He  had  not  given  a  name  unto  his  watery  bed. 

And  Helle's  case  was  all  an  accident, 
As  everybody  knows.    Why  sing  of  these  ? 


•ad  from  the  Fslls  in  the  Qenesee  River,  at  Rochester.  He  did  this,  as  he  faid, 
to  show  **  that  Mme  things  can  be  done  as  well  as  others ;"  and  henoe  this,  now, 
pra^erbtal  phrase.  His  last  feat  was  in  the  summer  of  1831,  when,  in  the  pro- 
•mee  of  many  thonsands,  he  jumped  from  above  the  highest  rock  over  which  the 
*^  fUls  in  the  Ghenesee,  and  was  losL  He  had  drank  too  freely  before 
going  upon  the  scaffold,  and  lost  his  balance  in  descending.  The  above  verses 
vritten  a  few  days  after  thtd  event. 

40 
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Nor  wotdd  I  tank  witli  Sam  thai  man  who  went 
Down  into  Etna's  womb-— Empedoeles 
I  think  he  call'd  himself.    ThemselTes  to  please, 

Or  else  unwillingly,  they  made  their  springs ; 
For  glory  in  the  abstzact,  Sam  made  his. 

To  prove  to  all  men,  commons,  lords,  and  kinss. 

That  *^Bome  things  may  be  done  as  well  as  other  thisga. 

And  while  Niagara  prolongs  its  thunder, 

Though  still  the  rook  primeral  disappears, 
And  nations  change  their  bounds — the  theme  of  wonder 

Shall  Sam  go  down  the  cataract  of  long  yean ; 

And  if  there  be  sublimity  In  tears. 
Those  shall  be  precious  which  the  adTenturer  shed 

When  his  Arail  star  gave  way,  and  waked  hie  ftars 
Lest  by  the  ungenerous  crowd  it  might  be  said 
That  he  was  all  a  hoax,  or  that  his  pluck  had  flad. 

Who  would  compare  the  maudlin  Alexander, 

Blubbering,  l^anse  he  had  no  Job  in  hand. 
Acting  the  hypocrite,  or  else  the  gander, 

Wi&.  Sam,  whose  grief  we  all  can  understand? 

His  crying  was  not  womanish,  nor  planned 
For  exhibition ;  but  his  heart  o'ersweil'd 

With  its  own  agony,  when  he  the  grand 
Natural  arrangements  for  a  jump  beheld. 
And,  measuring  the  cascade,  found  not  his  courage  qnell'd. 

But,  ere  he  leap'd,  he  begg'd  of  those  who  made 

Money  by  his  dread  yenture,  that  if  he 
Should  perish,  such  collection  should  be  paid 

As  might  be  picked  up  from  the  "  company" 

To  hit  mother.    This,  his  last  request,  shall  bo^ 
Though  she  who  bore  him  ne*er  his  fate  should  know — 

An  iris,  glittering  o'er  his  memory. 
When  all  the  streams  hare  worn  their  barriers  low. 
And,  by  the  sea  drunk  up,  foreyer  cease  to  flow. 

Therefore  U  it  contidered^  that  Sam  Patch 
ShaU  ncTer  be  forgot  in  prose  or  rhyme ; 

His  name  shall  be  a  portion  in  the  batch 
Of  the  heroic  dough,  which  baking  Time 
Kneads  for  consuming  ages — and  the  chime 

Of  Fame's  old  bells,  long  as  they  truly  ring. 
Shall  ten  of  him :  he  dired  for  the  sublime. 

And  found  it.    Thou,  who  with  ih^  eagle's  wing. 

Being  a  goose,  wouldst  fly,— dream  not  of  such  a  thing ! 
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GBOBChB  WASHnrOTOK  DOANB. 

Oboub  WABHOfOTOM  hoAMM,  D.D.»  LI^Du,  BUhop  of  tha  Pratettaat  Bpifoopal 
Chmdi  of  tiM  Diooeio  of  New  J^ntj,  was  Wn  ia  Tnmtnm,  Bow  Jonoy,  on  the 
S7th  of  May,  1799.  At  Um  «go  of  niaotoeii,  lie  gnufanled  at  Union  College,  end 
1MB  allar  eoBaeneed  tiie  itady  of  theology.  He  offloleted,  for  four  yeen,  m 
•initHit  miniflter  in  Txinity  Chnroh,  Kew  York,  and,  in  1824,  wm  appointed 
ProiiMnr  of  BellM-Lettreo  and  Oratofy  in  Waahfaigton  College^  Hartford,  Con- 
aeetient  Thia  ehair  he  reaigned  in  18S8,  and  aoeepted  an  Inritation  tnm.  Trinity 
Clnnvb,  Beaton,  aa  an  aasiitint  minister.  The  next  year,  he  was  married  to  Mn. 
Blitt  Greene  Perfcin%  and,  in  1830,  was  elected  the  rector  of  the  ohareh  in  which 
for  two  yean  he  had  oifieiated  aa  aaiistant  On  the  Slat  of  October,  1832,  he  waa 
eonnerated  Biahop  of  the  Protestant  Bpiaoopal  Chnroh  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
aext  jear  beeame  reetoir  of  St.  Maiya  Chnroh,  Burlington. 

Besidea  attending  to  the  ardaoas  duties  of  his  official  position^  Bishop  Doane 
bss  iatersated  hiauelf  Toiy  mach  in  the  eanse  of  edaoation,  and  has  labored  assi- 
daoesly  to  promote  its  best  interests.  In  1837,  he  founded  &L  Maiy^a  Hall,  Bur- 
liagton^— a  school  for  young  Indaas}  and,  in  1846^  BorUngten  Oolkge,>-both  of 
whieh  an  higlily  floorishing. 

Bishop  Doane  has  pnbUahed  no  large  work  npon  any  one  subject;  yet  his 
poblieatioBS  huTe  been  numerous,  oonsisting  mostly  of  sermons,  charges,  and 
lilerwy  addresses.*  In  1824,  he  published  a  small  yolume  of  poetry,  entitled 
8omg$  hg  tic  Ifof ,  ckie/fy  Devotional/  and,  from  time  to  time,  occasional  pieces 
of  riagalar  beauty.  Indeed,  throughout  all  his  writings,  jtwth  prose  and  poetry, 
tbars  is  seen  n  refined  taste  and  a  dassib  finish,  that  giro  him  a  rank  among  our 
panst  wiiteta.    He  died  at  Burlington,  N.  J.  April  2tth,  1859. 

ON  AN  0U>  WEDDINO-BINa. 

Thi  DimnL— Two  hearts  united. 

Tbb  Moro^— Sear  love  of  mlaa^  my  heert  is  thlnsb 

I  like  that  ring — that  ancient  ring, 

Of  masfliTe  form,  and  virgin  gold, 
Aa  firm,  aa  free  from  base  alloy 

Aa  were  the  sterling  hearts  of  old. 
I  like  it — ^for  it  wafts  me  back. 

Far,  far  along  the  stream  of  tim9» 
To  other  men,  and  other  days, 

The  men  and  days  of  deeds  sublixne. 

Bot  most  I  like  it,  as  it  tells 

The  tale  of  weU-reqnited  lore ; 
How  youthful  fondness  persevered. 

And  youthful  faith  disdain'd  to  roT»— 
How  waimly  ke  his  suit  preferred, 

Though  sA«,  unpitying,  long  denied. 
Till,  soften'd  and  subdued,  at  last. 

He  won  his  "  fair  and  blooming  bride."- 
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How,  till  the  appointed  daj  aniTed, 

They  blamed  the  laiy-footed  hours — 
How,  then,  the  white-robed  maiden  train 

Strew'd  their  glad  way  with  freshest  flowers— 
And  how,  before  the  holy  man. 

They  stood,  in  all  their  youthful  pride» 
And  spoke  those  words,  and  vow'd  those  tows. 

Which  bind  the  husband  to  his  bride : 

All  this  it  tells ;  the  plighted  troth— 

The  gift  of  every  earthly  thing — 
The  hand  in  hand — the  heart  in  heart— 

For  this  I  like  that  ancient  ring. 
I  like  its  old  and  quaint  derice ; 

**  Two  blended  hearts" — ^though  time  may  wear  them. 
No  mortal  change,  no  mortal  chance, 

**  Till  death,"  shall  e'er  in  sunder  tear  them. 

Tear  after  year,  'neath  sun  and  storm. 

Their  hope  in  heaven,  their  trust  in  Ood, 
In  changeless,  heartfelt,  holy,  love, 

These  two  the  world's  rough  pathway  trod. 
Age  might  impair  their  youthful  fires. 

Their  strength  might  fail,  'mid  life's  bleak  weather. 
Still,  hand  in  hand,  they  travell'd  on — 

Kind  souls !  they  slumber  now  together. 

I  like  its  simple  poesy,  too : 

**  Mine  own  dear  love,  this  heart  is  thine  I" 
Thine,  when  th^  dark  storm  howls  along, 

As  when  the  cloudless  sunbeams  shine, 
<*  This  heart  is  thine,  mine  own  dear  loTe  I'* 

Thine,  and  thine  only,  and  foroTer : 
Thine,  till  the  springs  of  life  shall  fail ; 

Thine,  till  the  cords  of  life  shall  serer. 

Remnant  of  days  departed  long. 

Emblem  of  plighted  troth  unbroken, 
Pledge  of  doToted  faithfulness. 

Of  heartfelt,  holy  love,  the  token : 
What  yaried  feelings  round  it  cling  I-^ 
For  these,  I  like  that  ancient  ring. 


THAT  SILENT  MOON. 

That  silent  moon,  that  silent  moon. 
Careering  now  through  cloudless  sky. 

Oh,  who  shall  tell  what  yaried  scenes 
Haye  pass'd  beneath  her  placid  eye. 

Since  first,  to  light  this  wayward  earth. 

She  walk'd  in  tranquil  beauty  forth  I 

How  oft  has  guilt's  unhallow'd  hand, 
And  superstition's  senseless  rite. 

And  loud,  licentious  revelry 
Profaned  her  pure  and  holy  light : 
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Small  sympatli  J  Ib  h«n,  I  w«eii. 

With  sighu  like  Ui««e,  thai  Tirgin  queenl 

Bat  dear  to  her,  in  •nmmer  ere, 

By  rippling  wave,  or  tufted  grore. 
When  hand  in  hand  if  pnrelj  eUep'd* 

And  heart  meets  heart  in  holj  loTOt 
To  amile  in  quiet  lonelineaa. 
And  hear  each  whispered  tow,  and  bleas. 

Diflpened  along  the  ▼orld'8  wide  way, 

when  friends  are  far,  and  fond  onee  roTe, 
How  powerful  she  to  wake  the  thought, 

And  start  the  tear  for  those  we  love, 
Who  watch  with  ns  at  night's  pale  noon. 
And  gase  upon  tliat  silent  moon  I 

How  powerfiil,  too,  to  hearts  that  mourn. 

The  magic  of  that  moonlight  sky. 
To  bring  again  the  Tanish'd  scene^^ 

The  happy  eTes  of  days  gone  by ; 
Again  to  bring,  'mid  bursting  tears, 
The  loTedf  the  lost,  of  other  years  I 

And  oft  she  looks,  that  silent  moon. 

On  lonely  eyes  tiiat  wake  to  weep 
In  dungeon  dark,  or  sacred  cell. 

Or  couch,  whence  pain  has  banish*d  sleep : 
Oh,  softly  beams  her  gentle  eye  » 

On  those  who  mourn,  and  those  who  die ! 

But,  beam  on  whomsoe'er  she  will. 

And  fall  where'er  her  splendors  may. 
There's  pureness  in  her  chasten'd  light. 

There's  comfort  in  her  tranquil  ray : 
What  power  is  hers  to  soothe  the  heart  !— 
'What  power  the  trembling  tear  to  start ! 

The  dewy  mom  let  others  Iotc, 

Or  bask  them  in  the  noontide  ray ; 
There's  not  an  hour  but  has  its  charm. 

From  dawning  light  to  dying  day : — 
But,  oh,  be  mine  a  fairer  boon — 
That  silent  moon,  that  silent  moon  I 


OREXYILLX  MELLEN,  1799—1841. 

^VBiTiLLB  HsLLSH,  SOD  of  the  Uts  Chief-Jufltioe  Prentiss  Hellen,  LL.I>.,  of 
A^s^  was  born  in  the  town  of  Biddeford,  in  that  Bfcate»  on  the  19th  of  June, 
])«9,  tnd  graduated  at  Hanrard  Uniyenity  in  1818.  He  entored  the  profession 
«f  th«  Uw,  but,  finding  it  not  suited  to  hia  feelings,  abandoned  it  for  the  more  oon- 
lieisl  sttnetiont  of  poetry  and  general  Ufearatare.  Ho  resided  five  or  six  years 
iA  Boston,  and  afterwards  in  New  Tork.    His  health  had  always  been  rather  deli- 

40* 
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cate,  and  in  1840,  in  hopes  of  deriring  adTantage  from  a  mildar  climate*  1m  made 
a  Toyage  to  Cuba.  But  he  was  sot  benefited  materially  by  the  ehange,  and,  lean- 
ing, the  next  epring,  of  the  death  of  hia  father,  ha  ntomed  homa^  and  died  in  Hew 
York  on  the  5th  of  September,  1841. 

Mr.  Mellen  wrote  for  Tariona  magasinee  and  periodioala.  In  1816,  he  delinnd, 
at  Portland,  before  the  Peace  Society  of  Maine,  a  poem,  entitled  The  StttofEm- 
jnrm.  In  1827,  he  pabliahed  Otir  Chnmielt  of  Twmty-Six,  a  satire;  and  hi  1829, 
Qlad  Talet  and  Sad  Talet, — a  yolome  in  prose,  from  his  oontribotk»s  to  the 
periodicals.  The  Martyr'a  TWvmpA,  Buried  VaUeiff  and  oAer  Poeme,  appeared  in 
1834.  The  first-named  poem  is  founded  on  the  histoiy  of  Saint  Alban,  the  Unt 
Christian  martyr  in  England.  In  the  Buried  VaiUy  he  describes  the  terribU 
avalanche  at  The  Notch  in  the  White  Moontains,  in  1826,  by  whieh  the  WilV 
family  was  destroyed.' 

THE   MARTTR. 

Not  yet,  not  yet  the  martyr  dies.     He  sees 

His  triumph  on  its  way.     He  hears  the  crash 
Of  the  loud  thunder  round  his  enemies, 

And  dim  through  tears  of  blood  he  sees  it  dash 
His  dwelling  and  its  idols.     Joy  to  him ! 

The  Lord — the  Lord  hath  spoken  from  the  sky  I 
The  loftier  glories  on  his  eyeballs  swim  1 

He  hears  the  trumpet  of  Eternity! 

Calling  his  spirit  home — a  olarion  Yoioe  on  high  I 

Tet,  yet  one  moment  linger  I    Who  are  they 
That  sweep  far  off  along  the  quiyering  air  ? 

It  is  God's  bright,  immortal  company — 
The  martyr  pilgrim  and  his  band  are  there ! 

Shadows  with  golden  crowns  and  sounding  lyres, 
And  the  white  royal  robes,  are  issuing  out. 

And  beckon  upwards  through  the  wreathing  fires, 
The  blazing  pathway  compassing  about. 
With  radiant  heads  unyeird,  and  anthems  joylVil  shont  I 

He  sees,  he  hears !  upon  his  dying  gase, 

Forth  from  the  throng  one  bright-hair*d  angel  near. 
Stoops  his  red  pinion  through  the  mantling  bUze-^ 

It  is  the  heayen-triumpbing  wanderer ! 
"I  come — we  meet  again T* — the  martyr  cries. 

And  smiles  of  deathless  glory  round  him  play : 
Then  on  that  flaming  cross  he  bows — and  dies  I 

His  ashes  eddy  on  the  sinking  day. 

While  through  the  roaring  oak  his  spirit  wings  its  way ! 

*  Upon  the  merits  of  Grenrille  Mellen's  poetir,  a  writer  in  the  22d  yoL  of  ths 
"American  Qnarterly  Review"  thus  remarks  :—^'<  There  is  in  Uiese  poems  dou- 
nsaal  sublimity  to  awaken  surprise,  no  extreme  pathos  to  commanicate  the  Ituury 
of  grief,  no  chivalrous  narrative  to  stir  the  blood  to  adventure,  no  hi|^-palntc4 
ardor  in  love  to  make  us  enraptured  with  beauty.  Yet  we  were  charmed ;  for  vt 
love  parity  of  sentiment,  and  we  found  it ;  wo  love  amiability  of  heart,  and  hers 
we  could  perceive  it  in  every  stanza.  The  mu9c  of  Mellen  delights  in  the  beantiet, 
not  in  the  deformities,  of  nature :  she  is  more  inclined  to  celebrate  the  virtoss  tibaa 
denounoe  the  vices  of  man." 
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THE  SAGLS. 

OH  SBKDia  AM  ■AQLB  PA88  mUM  KM  IV  AUTUIOI  TWILMBT. 

Sail  on,  thoa  lone  imperUl  bird. 

Of  quenchless  eye  and  tireless  wing ; 
How  is  thy  distant  coming  heard 

As  the  night's  hreeses  round  thee  ring  t 
Thy  course  was  'gainst  the  burning  son 

In  his  extremest  glory !     How  1 
Is  thy  uneqnall'd  daring  done. 

Thou  Btoop'st  to  earth  so  lowly  now? 

Or  hast  thou  left  thy  rocking  dome, 

Thy  roaring  crag,  thy  lightning  pine, 
To  find  some  secret,  meaner  home. 

Less  stormy  and  unsafe  than  thine? 
Klae  why  thy  dusky  pinions  bend 

So  closely  to  this  shadowy  world. 
And  round  thy  searching  glances  send. 

As  wishing  thy  broad  pens  were  ftarl*d  ? 

Yet  lonely  is  thy  shatter'd  nest. 

Thy  eyry  desolate,  though  high ; 
And  lonely  thou,  alike,  at  rest, 

Or  soaring  in  thy  upper  sky. 
The  golden  light  that  bathes  thy  plumes. 

On  thine  interminable  flight, 
Falls  cheerless  on  earth's  desert  tombs. 

And  makes  the  North's  ice-mountains  bright. 

80  come  the  eagle-hearted  down, 

80  come  the  proud  and  high  to  earth, 
"When  life's  night-gathering  tempests  frown 

Orer  their  glory  and  their  mirth ; 
80  quails  the  mind's  undying  eye. 

That  bore  uuTeil'd  fame's  noontide  sun ; 
80  man  seeks  solitude,  to  die. 

His  high  place  left,  his  triumphs  done. 

80,  round  the  residence  of  power, 

A  cold  and  joyless  lustre  shines. 
And  on  life's  pinnacles  will  lower 

Clouds  dark  as  bathes  the  eagle's  pines. 
But,  oh,  the  mellow  light  that  pours 

From  Ood's  pure  throne— the  light  that  sares  I 
It  warms  the  spirit  as  it  soars, 

And  sheds  deep  radiance  round  our  graves. 


CONSCIENCE. 

Voice  of  the  riewless  spirit !  that  hast  rung 
Through  the  still  chambers  of  the  human  heart. 

Since  our  first  parents  in  sweet  Eden  sung 
Their  low  lament  in  tear»>-thou  TOtce,  that  art 
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Around  us  and  aboye  us,  sounding  on 

With  a  perpetual  echo,  'tia  on  ikee, 
The  ministry  sublime  to  wake  and  warn  I — 

Full  of  that  high  and  wondrous  Deitj, 
That  oall'd  existence  out  from  Chaos'  lonelj  seal 

Voice  that  art  heard  through  ervry  age  and  dime, 

Commanding  like  a  trumpet  erery  ear 
That  lendi  no  heeding  to  the  sounds  of  Time, 

Seal'd  up,  for  aye,  from  cradle  to  the  bier ! 
That  fallest,  like  a  watchman's  through  the  nl^i. 

Bound  those  who  sit  in  joy  and  those  who  weep^ 
Tet  startling-  all  men  with  thy  tones  of  might — 

0  Toice,  that  dwellest  in  the  hallow'd  deep 
Of  our  own  bosom's  silence— eloquent  in  sleep ! 

That  comest  in  the  clearness  of  thy  power. 

Amid  the  crashing  battle's  wild  uproar. 
Stem  as  at  peaceful  midnight's  leaden  hour; 

That  talkest  by  the  ocean's  bellowing  shore. 
When  surge  meets  surge  in  reyelry,  and  lifts 

Its  booniung  Toioe  aboTc  the  weltering  sea ; 
That  risest  loudly  'mid  the  roaring  cliffs, 

And  o'er  the  deep^mouth'd  thunder  goest  tm&^ 
E'en  as  the  silyer  tones  of  quiet  infancy  I 

Spirit  of  God  I  what  soTcreignty  is  thine ! 

Thine  is  no  homage  of  the  bended  knee ; 
Thou  hast  of  yassalage  no  human  sign ; 

Yet  monarchs  hold  no  royal  rule  like  theel 
Unlike  the  orown6d  idols  of  our  race, 

Thou  doBt  no  earthly  pomp  about  thee  cast. 
Thou  tireless  sentinel  of  elder  days  1— 

Who,  who  to  CoKscuircs  doth  not  bow  at  lasti 
Old  arbiter  of  Time — the  present  and  the  past ! 

Thou  wast  from  Qod  when  the  green  earth  was  young. 

And  man  enchanted  roTod  amid  ita  flowers. 
When  faultless  woman  to  his  bosom  clung, 

Or  led  him  through  her  paradise  of  bowers ; 
Where  Iotc's  low  whispers  from  the  Garden  rose, 

And  both  amid  its  bloom  and  beauty  bent. 
In  the  long  luxury  of  their  first  repose ! 

When  the  whole  earth  was  incense,  and  there  went 
Perpetual  praise  from  altars  to  the  firmament. 


WILLIAM  B.  0.  PEABODT,  1709—1847. 

Wu^LiAv  Bounini  OLnraa  Psabodt,  son  of  Judge  Oliver  Peabody,  of  Bxeltr, 
New  Hampshire,  was  bom  in  that  town,  July  9,  1799,'  and,  after  eonpletiBg  his 
proparatory  studies  at  Phillips  Academy,  in  his  natire  town,  he  entered  Hmrwvd 

1  He  had  a  twin-brotjber,  Oliver  William  Boame  Peabody :  the  two  fitted  for 
eollege  together  at  Kxeler  Academy,  and  graduated  together.    OUver  studied  law 
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CoDagty  wban  lie  gndiuM  in  1816.  In  1820,  he  beoune  th«  pnitor  of  a  Unl- 
tiriaii  Mngngatkm  at  Spring^ld,  MaMnehnsetts,  when  he  resided  till  hii  death, 
on  the  28th  of  Maj,  1847.^  Besidas  the  faithful  discharge  of  hif  parochial 
ia&»,  Mr.  Peabody  wrote  nomeroiu  articles  for  the  "  North  American  BeTiew" 
lad  the  **  Christian  Sxaauner/'  and  is  the  aothor  of  many  beantifld  oeeaiional 
of  poeliy,  of  which  none  deserres  more  to  be  remembered  than  his 


HYMN  OV  NATUBX. 

God  of  the  earth's  extended  plains  I 

The  dark  green  fields  contented  lie : 
The  mountains  rise  like  holy  towers, 

Where  man  might  commune  with  the  sky : 
The  tall  cliff  challenges  the  storm 

That  lowers  upon  the  Tale  below, 
Where  shaded  fountains  send  their  streams, 

With  joyous  music  in  their  flow. 

God  of  the  dark  and  heavy  deep  I 

The  waves  lie  sleeping  on  the  sands. 
Till  the  fierce  trumpet  of  the  storm 

Hath  summoned  up  their  thundering  bands ; 
Then  the  white  sails  are  dash*d  like  foam, 

Or  hurry,  trembling,  o'er  the  seas, 
Tin,  ealm'd  by  thee,  the  sinking  gale 

Serenely  breathes,  **  Depart  in  peace.' 


» 


God  of  the  forest's  solemn  shade  I 

The  grandeur  of  the  lonely  tree. 
That  wrestles  singly  with  the  gale, 

Lifts  up  admiring  eyes  to  thee ; 
But  more  majestic  far  they  stand, 

When,  side  by  side,  their  ranks  they  form. 
To  wave  on  high  their  plumes  of  green. 

And  fight  their  battles  with  the  storm. 

God  of  the  light  and  yiewless  air ! 

Where  summer  breezes  sweetly  flow, 
Or,  gathering  in  their  angry  might, 

The  fierce  and  wintry  tempests  blow ; 
All — trom  the  evening's  plaintive  sigh. 

That  hardly  lifts  the  drooping  flower. 
To  the  wild  whirlwind's  midnight  cry — 

Breathe  forth  the  language  of  thy  power 

God  of  the  fair  and  open  sky  I 
How  gloriously  above  us  springs 


St  int,  bat  afterwards  tamed  his  attention  more  to  literatare,  and  assisted  Alez- 
sodsr  H.  Everett,  in  1831,  in  the  editorship  of  the  "  North  American  Review." 

Ssbseqnently  he  studied  theology,  settled  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  and  died 

/uly  6, 1848. 
I  BMd  a  discourse  delivered  at  his  faneral  by  Rev.  Ezra  StOes  Gannett,  D.D., 

^  as  artide  in  the  '<  Christian  Examiner,"  September,  1847. 


47S  IiTBIA  BUlRIA  CHXZJ). 

The  tented  dome,  of  heaTeul^  blue. 
Suspended  on  the  rainbow's  rings ! 

Each  brilliant  star,  that  sparkles  through. 
Each  gilded  cloud,  that  wanders  free 

In  erening's  purple  radiance,  gives 
The  beauty  of  its  praise  to  thee. 

God  of  the  rolling  orbs  aboTe  I 

Thy  name  is  written  clearly  bright 
In  the  warm  -day's  ttnTarying  blaie, 

Or  eyening's  golden  shower  of  light 
For  every  fi^  that  fronts  the  sun, 

And  every  spark  that  walks  alone 
Around  the  utmost  verge  of  heaven, 

Were  kindled  at  thy  burning  throne. 

God  of  the  world !  the  hour  must  come. 
And  nature's  self  to  dust  return ; 

Her  crumbling  altars  must  decay ; 
Her  incense-fires  shall  cease  to  bum ; 

But  still  her  grand  and  lovely  scenes 
Have  made  man's  warmest  praises  flow ; 

For  hearts  grow  holier  as  they  trace 
'  The  beauty  of  the  world  below. 


LYDU  MABIA  CHILD. 


Ltdia  Mabia.  Frahcis,  though  bom  in  MaasaehoMtti,  spent  the  eaily  portion 
of  her  youth  in  Maine.    While  on  a  visit  to  her  brother,  the  Bev.  Convers  Fran- 
cis, of  Wafcertown,  In  the  latter  part  of  1823,  she  was  prompttd  to  write  b«r  lint 
work  by  reading,  in  the  "North  American  Review,"  an  article  on  Yamoyden,  In 
which  the  writer  (John  G.  Palfrey,  D.D.)  eloquently  describee  the  adaptation  of 
early  New  England  histoiy  to  the  pnrposss  of  fiction ;  and  in  less  than  two 
months  her  first  work,  ffobomok,  i4>peared, — a  tale  founded  upon  the  eaily  hietoiy 
of  New  England,  which  was  reoelvod  with  veiy  great  favor.    TIm  next  year 
appeared  the  RebeU,  a  tale  of  the  Revolatioa.    In  1828,  she  was  married  to 
David  Lee  Child,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  Boston,  and  snbseqaeatly  the  editor  of  the 
''National  Anti-Slavery  Standard."    In  1827,  she  eommenced  the  JwoemUm  MU- 
eeUany,  a  monthly  magaiine  for  children.    It  was  an  admirsble  worii,  and  aome 
of  Mrs.  Child's  best  pieces  are  to  be  ibund  in  it»    She  next  issued  the  J^'rmgai 
BoHtewi/e,  a  work  on  domestic  economy,  designed  for  fomilies  of  limited  meaas^ 
and  a  most  nseftd  book  for  alL    In  18S1  appeared  TU  JlblW«  Book,  fUl  of 
ezeellent  oonasel  for  training  ohiUbea;  and,  in  1832,  TJU  Oirf*  Book.    Soon 
after,  she  prepared  the  livee  of  Madame  de  Stalfl,  Madame  Boland,  Madawe 
Gayon,  and  Lady  Bnssell,  for  the  Ladiot^  Famify  Lihrafy,  whioh  were  followed 
by  the  Biography  of  Good  TFtvet,  and  Tho  HiHoiy  of  the  Oomditiom  of  Womtom 
in  eUl  Agt9,  in  two  volumes. 

The  year  1833  is  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  this  acoomplished  la4y»  m 
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ii Hahe  took  ter  ttaad,  110U7  tnd  ably,  spoil  Hkm  M$ of  tho  glMt  aatUiUTerj 
■»rfBMnt»  and  paUUlMd  Am  Afpml/»r  ikai  GUm  9f  Amwrimmt  caiUd  J/riemtf 
a  woik  of  graat  powar,  aad  wbiah  prodaaad  maoh  atiiaalioa«i  Xa  1836  ^poand 
Pkamkem,  a  eUnioal  romanca  of  Ilia  daji  of  Fuidoi  and  AapadiL  This  ia  tha 
■Oft  Mliolariy  asad  alaborato  of  kar  prodnotloiiay  aad  ahowi  an  Intimala  aoqoaint- 
■a«  with  tha  hlatoiy  and  tha  litafatnra  of  that  moft  hrOUant  ago. 

Ia  1841,  Mr.  aad  Mn.  Okild  nnorad  ftoH  Boatoa  to  Now  York,  and  bacaaa 
tbt  aditon  of  tha  "National  Antt-Slavaty  Stoadaid."  In  thaiama yaar  aha  eoai- 
■■aeed  a  aariai  of  latttn  Ibr  (ho  "Boaton  Oooriar,*  which  wan  altarwanb 
lapablishad  in  two  Tolnmaa,  with  tha  tltla  of  Letten  from  Ifew  York;  a  pleaiani 
•eriea  of  daieriptiona  of  vrtty-dtkj  Uh  in  thai  graal  eltj,  aad  abooading  with 
pkilotophieal  aad  thooghtAil  troth.  Ia  1846,  Mra.  Child  pafatished  a  ooUeotioa 
of  hv  ougaaiaa-atoriat  under  tha  title  of  Fact  and  Fiction.  Bar  laft  work,  ona 
«f  the  BMMt  alaborato  aha  haa  ondertaken,  la  entitled  Tk$  Pi-ogrwrn  qf  Beligiomt 
Uftmtf  rmhracimg  a  Viem  of  ecerjf  Form  cf  B^ie/,  /mm  Am  wio&i  Ameimt  Himdoo 
Rteordif  $0  tkm  Oo&utUU  JBrtoMMaMnl  <^  Cfta  JPitp9l  Chmrekm* 


KABmS. 

•"mifTlF    BT    A   PA0RDI*    BT    YAaDBELTT,  OF    UMBIVB    tSATSD    ▲XOK«    TJU 

BUIHB  OF  OABTHAOa. 

PIlUn  wn  faUm  at  thy  feel, 

Fanee  qulTer  in  the  air, 
A  proatrate  citj  ia  thy  aeal — 

And  thoa  alone  art  there. 

Ho  ofaaafe  eomee  o'er  thy  Qoble  brew, 

Though  niia  ia  around  thee ; 
Thine  eye-beam  buma  as  proudly  now, 

As  when  the  laurel  orown*d  thee. 

U  oannoi  bend  thy  lofty  aonl. 

Though  frienda  and  fame  depart ; 
The  car  of  fate  may  o'er  thee  roll, 

Nor  cruah  thy  Boman  heart. 

And  Geniaa  hath  eleotrie  power, 
Which  earth  can  neyer  tame ; 

I  Whan  tbia  work  of  Mrs.  Child'a  appeared.  Dr.  Ohanning,  it  ia  said,  waa  to 
flighted  with  it  that  he  at  once  walked  from  Boeton  to  Boxbory  to  fee  tha 
uthor,  thoagh  a  stranger  to  him,  and  to  thank  her  for  it 

*0f  Mrs.  Child's  writings  an  Bnglish  reriowsr  tbas  spaaka  >-^  WhateFor 
Mttes  to  bar  from  without,  whether  through  the  eye  or  the  ear,  whether  in  nature 
or  ftzt,  is  reflected  in  her  writings  with  a  halo  of  beauty  thrown  about  it  by  her 
ova  fjucy ;  and,  thus  presented,  it  ^ypeala  to  our  sympadiies  and  awakens  an 
iBtersst  which  aanras  it  upon  tha  mamoiy  in  letters  of  gold.  But  aha  has  yet 
loAier  elaima  to  raspaot  than  a  poetical  nature.  She  is  a  philosopher,  and,  better 
*tiU,  a  rdigious  philosopher.  AVery  page  presents  to  us  scraps  of  wisdom,  not 
psdaatically  pat  forth,  as  if  to  attract  admiration,  but  thrown  out  by  tha  way,  in 
ling  unooBsefioosaeas,  aad  as  part  of  her  ordinary  thoughta." 
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Bright  Buns  may  sooreh,  and  dark  doada  lower- 
lU  flash  is  still  the  same. 

The  dreams  we  loved  in  early  life 

May  melt  like  mist  away ; 
High  thoughts  may  seem,  'mid  passion^s  strife, 

Like  Carthage  in  decay. 

And  prond  hopes  in  the  human  heart 

May  be  to  ruin  hurl'd, 
Like  mouldering  monuments  of  art 

Heap'd  on  a  sleeping  world. 

Yet  there  is  something  will  not  die. 
Where  life  hath  once  been  fair ; 

Some  towering  thoughts  still  rear  on  high, 
Some  Boman  lingers  there ! 


A  8TES£T  80BNB. 

The  other  day,  as  I  came  down  Broome  Street,  I  saw  a  street- 
musician  playing  near  the  door  of  a  genteel  dwelling.  The  organ 
was  nnoommonly  sweet  and  mellow  in  its  tones,  the  tunes  were 
slow  and  plaintive,  and  I  fancied  that  I  saw  in  the  woman's 
Italian  face  an  expression  that  indicated  sufiEicient  refinement  to 
prefer  the  tender  and  the  melancholy  to  the  Hvely  ''  trainer  tunes" 
in  vogue  with  the  populace.  She  looked  like  one  who  had  suf- 
fered much,  and  the  sorrowful  music  seemed  her  own  appropriate 
voice.  A  little  girl  clung  to  her  scanty  garments,  as  if  a&aid  of 
all  things  hut  her  mother.  As  I  looked  at  them,  a  young  lady 
of  pleasing  countenance  opened  the  window,  and  hegan  to  sing 
like  a  hird,  in  keeping  with  the  street-organ.  Two  other  young 
girls  came  and  leaned  on  her  shoulder;  and  still  she  sang  on. 
Blessings  on  her  gentle  heart  I  It  was  evidently  the  spontaneous 
gush  of  human  love  and  sympathy.  The  beauty  of  the  incident 
attracted  attention.  A  group  of  gentlemen  gradually  collected 
round  the  organist ;  and  ever  as  the  tune  ended,  they  bowed  re- 
spectfullv  toward  the  window,  waved  their  hats,  and  called  out, 
"  More,  if  you  please  I"  One,  whom  I  knew  well  for  the  kindest 
and  truest  soul,  passed  round  his  hat ;  hearts  were  kindled,  and 
the  silver  fell  in  freely.  In  a  minute,  four  or  five  dollars  were 
collected  for  the  poor  woman.  She  spoke  no  word  of  gratitude ; 
but  she  gave  iuch  a  look  I  ^'  Will  you  go  to  the  next  street,  and 
play  to  a  friend  of  mine?"  said  my  kind-hearted  fnend.  She 
answered,  in  tones  expressing  the  deepest  emotion,  ''No,  sir: 
God  bless  you  all;  God  bless  you  aU"  (makine  a  courtesy  to 
the  young  lady,  who  had  stepped  back,  and  stood  uieltered  by  the 
curtain  of  the  window :)  ''  I  will  play  no  more  to-day ;  I  will  go 
Jiomef  now."  The  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks,  and,  as  she 
walked  away,  she  ever  and  anon  wiped  her  eyes  with  the  oomer 
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of  her  shawl.  The  group  of  gentlemen  Ungered  a  moment  to  look 
after  her;  then,  taming  toward  the  now-closed  window,  they  gave 
three  enthusiastic  cheers,  and  departed,  hotter  than  they  came. 
The  pavement  on  which  they  stood  had  heen  a  church  to  them ; 
and  for  the  next  hour,  at  least,  their  hearts  were  more  than  usually 
prepared  for  deeds  of  gentleness  and  mercy.  Why  are  such  scenes 
so  uncommon  ?  Why  do  we  thus  repress  our  sympathies,  and 
chill  the  genial  current  of  nature,  hy  formal  ohserrances  and 
lestnunts? 

UNSELFISHNESS. 

found  the  Battery  nnoccupied,  save  hy  children,  whom  the 
weather  made  as  merry  as  birds.  Every  thing  seemed  moving  to 
the  vernal  tune  of 

"  Oh,  Brignall  banks  are  wild  and  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green." — SeotCa  Rokeby. 

To  one  who  was  chasing  her  hoop,  I  said,  smiling,  <^  You  are  a 
nice  little  girl."  She  stopped,  looked  up  in  my  face,  so  rosy  and 
happy,  and,  laying  her  hand  on  her  brother's  shoulder,  exclaimed, 
earnestly,  <'  And  A«  is  a  nice  little  boy,  too  V*  It  was  a  simple, 
childlike  act,  but  it  brought  a  warm  gush  into  my  heart.  Bless- 
ings on  all  unselfishness !  on  all  that  leads  us  in  love  to  prefer  one 
another !  Here  lies  the  secret  of  universal  harmony ;  this  is  the 
diapason  which  would  bring  us  all  into  tunc.  Only  by  losing 
ourselves  can  we  find  ourselves.  How  clearly  does  the  divine 
voice  within  us  proclaim  this,  by  the  hymn  of  joy  it  sings,  when- 
ever we  witness  an  unselfish  deed  or  hear  an  unselfish  thought. 
Blessings  on  that  loving  little  one  I  She  made  the  city  seem  a 
garden  to  me.  I  kissed  my  hand  to  her,  as  I  turned  off  in  quest 
of  the  Brooklyn  ferry.  The  sparkling  waters  swarmed  with  boats, 
eome  of  which  had  taken  a  big  ship  by  the  hand,  and  were  lead- 
ing her  out  to  sea,  as  the  prattle  of  childhood  often  guides  wisdom 
into  the  deepest  and  broadest  thought. 

POLITENESS. 

In  politeness,  as  in  many  other  things  connected  with  the 
formation  of  character,  people  in  general  begin  outside,  when 
they  should  begin  inside ;  instead  of  beginning  with  the  heart, 
and  trusting  that  to  form  the  manners,  they  begin  with  the  man- 
ners, and  trust  the  heart  to  chance  influences.  The  golden  rule 
contains  the  very  life  and  soul  of  politeness.  Children  may  be 
taught  to  make  a  graceful  courtesy,  or  a  gentlemanly  bow ;  but 
unless  they  have  likewise  been  taught  to  abhor  what  is  selfish,  and 

always  prefer  another's  comfort  and  pleasure  to  their  own,  their 

41 
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politeness  will  be  entirelj  artificial^  and  used  only  when  it  is  their 
interest  to  nse  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  truly  benevolent,  kind- 
hearted  person  will  always  be  distinguished  for  what  is  called 
native  politeness,  though  entirely  ignorant  of  the  conventional 
forms  of  society. 

TLOWERS. 

How  the  universal  heart  of  man  blesses  flowen !  They  are 
wreathed  round  the  cradle,  the  marriage-altar,  and  the  tomb. 
The  Persian  in  the  far  East  delights  in  their  perfVime,  and  writes 
his  love  in  nosegays ;  while  the  Indian  child  of  the  far  West 
clasps  his  hands  with  glee,  as  he  gathers  the  abundant  bkesoms, 
— ^the  illuminated  scripture  of  the  prairies.  The  Cupid  of  the 
ancient  Hindoos  tipped  his  arrows  with  flowers ;  and  orange-bnda 
are  the  bridal  crown  with  us,  a  nation  of  yesterday.  Flowers  gar- 
landed the  Grecian  altar,  and  they  hang  in  votive  wreaths  before 
the  Christian  shrine. 

All  these  are  appropriate  uses.  Flowers  should  deck  the  brow 
of  the  youthful  bride ;  for  they  are  in  themselves  a  lovely  type 
of  marriage.  They  should  twine  round  the  tomb ;  for  their  per- 
petually renewed  beauty  is  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection.  They 
should  festoon  the  altar;  for  their  fragrance  and  their  beauty 
ascend  in  perpetual  worship  before  the  Most  High. 

WHEBE  IS  THE  ENEMY  f 

I  have  somewhere  read  of  a  regiment  ordered  to  march  into  a 
small  town,  and  tcJee  it.  I  think  it  was  in  the  Tyrol;  but, 
wherever  it  was,  it  chanced  that  the  place  was  settled  by  a  colony 
who  believed  the  gospel  of  Christy  and  proved  their  fiutb  by 
works.  A  courier  ^m  a  neighboring  village  informed  them  that 
troops  were  advancing  to  take  the  town.  They  quietly  answered, 
'^  If  they  will  take  it,  they  must."  Soldiers  soon  came  ridine  in, 
with  colors  flying,  and  fifes  piping  their  shrill  defiance.  They 
looked  round  for  an  enemy,  and  saw  the  farmer  at  his  plough,  the 
blacksmith  at  his  anvil,  and  the  women  at  their  chums  and  spin- 
ning-wheels. Babies  crowed  to  hear  the  music,  and  boys  ran  out 
to  see  the  pretty  trainers,  with  feathers  and  bright  buttons, — 
"  the  harlequins  of  the  nineteenth  century."  Of  course  none  of 
these  were  in  a  proper  position  to  be  shot  at.  **  Where  are  your 
soldiers  ?"  they  asked. — ^*  We  have  none,"  was  the  brief  reply. — 
"  But  we  have  come  to  take  the  town." — **  Well,  friends,  it  lies 
before  you." — "  But  is  there  nobody  here  to  fight  ?" — *'  No :  we 
are  all  Christians." 

Here  was  an  emergency  altogether  unprovided  for, — a  sort  of 
resistance  which  no  bullet  could  hit,  a  fortress  perfectly  bomb- 
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proof  The  commander  was  perplexed.  **  If  there  is  nobody  to 
fight  with,  of  coarse  we  cannot  fight,"  said  he :  '^  it  is  impossible 
to  take  such  a  town  as  this."  80  he  ordered  the  horses'  heads  to 
be  tamed  about,  and  they  carried  the  human  animals  oat  of  the 
*  Tillage  as  guiltless  as  they  entered^  and  perchance  somewhat 
wiser. 

This  experiment,  on  a  small  scale,  indicates  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  dispense  with  armies  and  navies^  if  men  only  had  faith  in 
the  reli^n  they  profess  to  belieye. 


GEORGE  BANCROFT. 


This  eminflat  histomn  wm  bom  at  Woreester,  IfMsaehiimtta,  in  the  tmut 
ISM.  Hii  firther,  the  Ber.  Aaron  Bnnorofty  waa  tlM  minifter  of  a  Congregational 
cbnreh,  m  that  town,  for  More  than  half  a  eentnry,  and  had  a  high  repntation  as 
a  theologiBn  of  learning  and  pialy.  At  the  early  age  of  thirteen^  Mr.  Bancroft 
entered  Harrard  College^  and  wae  gtadnated  in  1817,  with  the  highest  honors  of 
hk  elaaa.  Hie  first  inclinations  wen  to  stnctj  theology;  hat  in  the  fbllowing  year 
he  went  to  GemaBy,  and  spent  two  years  at  Gottingen,  in  the  sln^y  of  history 
and  pholoiogy,  mad  obtained  the  degree  of  Doetor  of  Philosc^hy.  He  then 
visited,  in  sneeession,  Beriin,  Heidelberg,  Italy,  Fr#nee,  and  London,  and  re- 
tnmed  hoae^  in  1822,  one  of  the  most  aoeomplished  soholais  for  his  age  onr 
eonntiy  had  piodaoed.  He  was  at  onoe  ^pointed  tntor  of  Greek  in  Harvard 
College ;  and  those  who  had  the  benefit  of  his  instmctions  remember  well  his  seal, 
and  &lthfnlaess,  and  varied  learning  as  a  teacher.  Desirous,  however,  to  intro- 
dnee  into  onr  eonntiy  the  ^stem  of  edncation  tiiat  obtained  at  the  German  gym- 
nasia, he  eetablished,  in  eonjunction  with  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,'  a  school  of  a  high 
risisical  character  at  "  Bound  HIU,"  Northampton,  Hassaohosotts.  Here  he  pre- 
pared many  admirable  Latin  text-books  for  schools,  maeh  in  advance  of  any 
thing  then  need  in  onr  eonntry.  In  1828,  he  gare  to  the  public  a  translation  of 
Heenn's  HiaHorim  of  iJu  3tate§  of  Anti^ity,  Before  this,  he  had  given  some 
attention  to  polities,  and  ranked  himself  wiUi  the  Whigs;  but  he  now  Joined  the 
Bemoeratie  party,  and  was  in  the  high-road  to  political  preferment 

In  ISM,  Mr.  Bancroft  published  the  first  volume  of  The  ffiaUny  of  ike  United 
SiaUf, — n  work  to  which  he  had  long  deroted  his  thoughts  and  researches.  The 
first  and  two  sueoeeding  volumes  of  the  work,  oomprising  the  eolonial  histoiy  of 
the  eonntry,  were  reorived  with  great  satisfaction  by  the  puMio,  as  being  in  ad- 
vance of  any  thing  that  had  been  written  on  the  snfcjcct  in  brilliancy  of  style, 
pifctnresqne  aketehes  of  eharaeter  and  incidBBty  compass  of  emdition,  and  gene- 
rally fair  reaaoning. 

In  1S3S,  Mr.  Bancroft  received  fhnn  President  Van  Buren  the  appointment  of 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  which  sitnation  he  retained  till  184L    During 

1  The  learned  librarian  of  the  Astor  Library,  New  York. 
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thifl  time,  he  was  busily  engaged  upon  the  third  Tolnme  of  his  histoiy,  which 
published  in  1842.  In  1844,  he  was  the  ''Bemocratio"  candidate  for  Goyernor 
of  Massaohosetts,  but  was  imsaccessfuL  At  the  close  of  that  jear,  Mr.  Polk  waa 
elected  President^  who,  early  the  next  year,  appointed  him  Secretaiy  of  the  Nary. 
In  1846,  he  was  appointed  Minister- Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain,  and  there 
represented  the  United  States  until  sncoeeded  by  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  in  1849. 
On  his  retom,  this  year,  to  his  conntry,  he  made  New  York  his  place  of  re- 
sidence, and  resumed  more  actively  the  prosecution  of  his  historical  labors.  The 
fourth  Tolume  of  hie  history  appeared  in  1852,  and  comprises  a  period  of  fifteen 
years, — from  1748  to  1763.  The  next  year  the  fifth  Tolume  was  published,  com- 
prising the  years  1763,  1764,  and  1765.  The  sixth  Tolnme  brings  us  down  to 
1774, — the  Terge  of  the  Revolution ;  and  the  seventh,  published  in  1858,  enters 
upon  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Revolution  itself.' 


CHARACTER  OF  ROGER  WILLIAMS. 

While  the  state  was  thus  oonnecting  by  the  closest  bonds  the 
energy  of  its  faith  with  its  form  of  government,  there  appeared  in 
its  midst  one  of  those  clear  minds  which  sometimes  bless  the  world 
by  their  power  of  receiving  moral  truth  in  its  purest  light,  and  of 
reducing  the  just  conclusions  of  their  principles  to  a  happy  and 
consistent  practice.  In  February  of  the  first  year  of  the  colony, 
but  a  few  months  after  the  arrival  of  Winthrop,  and  before  either 
Cotton  or  Hooker  had  embarked  for  New  England,  there  arrived 
at  Nantasket,  after  a  stormy  passage  of  sixty-six  days,  "  a  young 
minister,  godly  and  zealous,  having  precious"  gifts.  It  was  Roger 
Williams.  He  was  then  but  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age ; 
but  his  mind  had  already  matured  a  doctrine  which  secures  him 
an  immortality  of  fame,  as  its  application  has  given  religious  peace 
to  the  American  world.  He  was  a  Puritan,  and  a  fugitive  from 
English  persecution ;  but  his  wrongs  had  not  clouded  his  accurate 
understanding ;  in  the  capacious  recesses  of  his  mind  he  had  re- 
volved the  nature  of  intolerance,  and  he,  and  he  alone,  had  arrived 
at  the  great  principle  which  is  its  sole  efiectual  remedy.  He 
announced  his  discovery  under  the  simple  proposition  of  the 
sanctity  of  conscience.  The  civil  magistrate  should  restrain 
crime,  but  never  control  opinion ;  should  punish  guilt,  but  never 
violate  the  freedom  of  the  soul.     The  doctrine  contained  within 


1  The  "  London  Monthly  Reriew"  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Bancroft : — **  He 
the  best  qualitlbs  of  an  historian.  His  diligent  reeearch^  his  earnest  yet  tolerant 
spirit,  and  the  sustained  accuracy  and  dignity  of  his  style,  have  been  nobly 
brought  to  bear  upon  one  of  the  grandest  subjects  that  ever  engaged  the  suidy  of 
the  philosopher,  the  legislator,  or  the  historian.*' 
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itself  an  entire  reformation  of  theological  jorisprndence ;  it  would 
blot  from  the  statute-book  the  felony  of  non-conforinity ;  would 
quench  the  fires  that  persecution  had  so  long  kept  burning; 
would  repeal  every  law  compelling  attendance  on  public  worship ; 
would  abolish  tithes  and  all  forced  contributions  to  the  main- 
tenance of  religion ;  would  give  an  equal  protection  to  every  form 
of  religious  fiuth;  and  never  suffer  the  authority  of  the  civil 
government  to  be  enlisted  against  the  mosque  of  the  Mussulman 
or  the  altar  of  the  fire-wonhipper,  against  the  Jewish  synagogue 
or  the  Roman  cathedral.  It  is  wonderful  with  what  distinctness 
Roger  Williams  deduced  these  inferences  from  his  great  prin- 
ciple; the  consistency  with  which,  like  Pascal  and  Edwards, — 
those  bold  and  profound  reasoneis  on  other  subjects, — ^he  accepted 
every  fair  inference  from  his  doctrines ;  and  the  circumspection 
with  which  he  repelled  every  unjust  imputation.  In  the  unwaver- 
ing assertion  of  his  views  he  never  changed  his  position;  the 
suctity  of  conscience  was  the  great  tenet  which,  with  all  its  con- 
sequences, he  defended,  ss  he  first  trod  the  shores  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  his  extreme  old  age  it  was  the  last  pulsation  of  his 
heart  But  it  placed  the  young  emigrant  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  whole  system  on  which  Massachusetts  was  founded;  and, 
gentle  and  forgiving  as  was  his  temper,  prompt  as  he  was  to  con- 
cede every  thing  which  honesty  permitted,  he  slways  asserted  his 
belief  with  temperate  firmness  and  unbending  benevolence. 

DESTBUCnON  OF  THE  TEA  IN  BOSTON  HABBOB.* 

The  morning  of  Thursday,  the  16th  of  December,  1773,  dawned 
upon  Boston, — a  day  by  &  the  most  momentous  in  its  annals. 
Beware,  little  town ;  count  the  cost,  and  know  well  if  you  dare 
defy  the  wrath  of  Great  Britain,  and  if  you  love  exile,  and 
poverty,  and  death,  rather  than  submission.  At  ten  o'clock,  the 
people  of  Boston,  with  at  least  two  thousand  men  from  the 
countryi  assembled  in  the  Old  South.     A  report  was  made  that 


'  On  the  38Ui  dsy  of  Norember,  1773,  the  ship  Dartmontb  appeared  in  Boston 
Haibor,  with  one  hnndred  and  fonrteen  ohests  of  teat  The  ship  was  owned  by  Mr. 
Boteh,  a  Qoaker  merchant  In  a  few  dajs  after,  two  more  tea-ships  arrired. 
TIm7  were  all  pat  under  strict  goard  bj  the  oitisens,  acting  under  the  lead  of  a 
committee  of  oorreepondence,  of  which  Samnel  Adams  was  the  controlling  spirit. 
The  people  of  the  neighboring  towns  were  organized  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
saat^ned  the  spirit  of  Boston.  The  purpose  of  the  citisens  was  to  hare  the  tea 
SCSI  baak  without  being  landed;  but  the  collector  and  eomptroller  refused  to  give 
the  sbipe  a  clearance  unless  the  teas  were  landed,  and  Governor  Ilatcbinson  also 
refused  his  permit,  without  which  thej  could  not  pass  the  **  Castle,"  as  the  fort  at 
the  entraaea  of  Boston  Harbor  was  called.  The  ships  were  also  liable  to  seisure 
if  the  te«B  were  not  landed  on  the  twentieth  day  after  their  arrival,  and  the  10th 
daj  of  Beoember  was  the  eighteenth  day  after. 

41» 
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Botch  bad  been  refused  a  clearance  from  tbe  collector.  '^  Then/' 
said  tbej  to  bim^  '<  protest  immediately  against  tbe  custom-booae, 
and  apply  to  tbe  governor  for  bis  pass,  so  tbat  yoor  vessel  may 
tbis  very  day  proceed  on  ber  voyage  to  London." 

Tbe  governor  bad  stolen  away  to  bis  country-bouse  at  Milton. 
Bidding  Botob  make  all  baflte,  tbe  meeting  adjourned  to  three  in 
tbe  afternoon.  At  tbat  hour  Rotoh  had  not  returned.  It  was 
incidentally  voted,  as  other  towns  had  done,  to  abstain  wholly 
from  tbe  use  of  tea ;  and  every  town  was  advised  to  appoint  ita 
committee  of  inspection,  to  prevent  tbe  detested  tea  from  coming 
within  any  of  them.  Then,  since  the  governor  might  refuse  his 
pass,  tbe  momentous  question  recurred,  whether  it  be  the  sense 
and  determination  of  this  body  to  abide  by  their  former  resolu- 
tions with  respect  to  not  suffering  the  tea  to  be  landed.  On  this 
question,  Samuel  Adams  and  Young^  addressed  the  meeting, 
which  was  become  far  tbe  most  numerous  ever  held  in  Boston, 
embracing  seven  thousand  men.  There  was  among  them  a  patriot 
of  fervent  feeling;  passionately  devoted  to  tbe  liberty  of  his 
country;  still  young,  bis  eye  bright,  his  cheek  glowing  with 
hectic  fever.  He  knew  tbat  bis  strength  was  ebbing.  The  work 
of  vindicating  American  freedom  must  be  done  soon,  or  he  will  be 
no  party  to  the  great  achievement.  He  rises,  but  it  is  to  restrain ; 
and,  being  truly  brave  and  truly  resolved^  be  speaks  tbe  langiiage 
of  moderation.  ''Shouts  and  bosannas  will  not  terminate  the 
trials  of  tbis  day,  nor  popular  resolves,  harangues,  and  acclama- 
tions vanquish  our  foes.  We  must  be  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  tbe  prize  for  which  we  contend,  of  tbe  power  combined 
against  us,  of  tbe  inveterate  malice  and  insatiable  revenge  which 
actuate  our  enemies,  public  and  private,  abroad  and  in  our  bosom, 
if  we  hope  tbat  we  shall  end  tbis  controversy  without  the  sharpest 
conflicts.  Let  us  consider  tbe  issue  before  we  advance  to  those 
measures  which  must  bring  on  tbe  most  trying  and  terrible 
struggle  tbis  country  ever  saw."  Thus  spoke  the  younger 
Quincy.  ''Now  that  the  band  is  to  the  plough,"  said  others, 
"  there  must  be  no  looking  back  /'  and  the  whole  assembly  of 
seven  thousand  voted  unanimously  that  tbe  tea  should  not  be 
landed. 

It  bad  been  dark  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  church  in  which 
they  met  was  dimly  lighted ;  when,  at  a  quarter  before  six,  Rotoh 
appeared,  and  satisfied  tbe  people  by  relating  tbat  the  governor 
bad  refused  him  a  pass,  because  bis  ship  was  not  properly  cleared. 
As  soon  as  he  bad  finished  bis  report,  Samuel  Adams  rose  and 
gave  tbe  word, — "  Tbis  meeting  can  do  nothing  more  to  save  the 

*  Dr.  Thomas  Toang,  a  physician,  and  afterwards  an  KTrnj- surgeon,  wai  m 
sealuu«  patriut,  and  a  loading  Hpoaker  and  writer  uf  the  time. 
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conntry."  On  tbe  iiutaat,  a  shoat  was  heard  at  the  porch ;  the 
var-whoop  lesoanded ;  a  body  of  men,  forty  or  fifty  in  nnniber, 
diagoised  as  Indiana,  passed  by  the  door,  and,  encouraged  by 
Samnel  Adams,  Hancock,  and  others,  repaired  to  Griffin's  Wharf, 
posted  guards  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  spies,  took  possession  of 
the  three  tea^hips,  and  in  about  three  hours,  three  hundred  and 
for^  chests  of  tea— being  the  whole  quantity  that  had  been  im- 
ported— were  emptied  into  the  bay,  without  the  least  injury  to 
other  property.  <<Ail  things  were  conducted  with  great  order, 
deceney,  and  perfect  submission  to  government."  The  people 
tround,  as  they  looked  on,  were  so  still  that  the  noise  of  breaking 
open  the  tea-chests  was  distinctly  heard.  A  delay  of  a  few  hours 
would  hare  placed  the  tea  under  the  protection  of  the  admiral  at 
the  Castle.  After  the  work  was  done,  the  town  became  as  still 
and  calm  as  if  it  had  been  holy  time.  The  men  from  the  country 
that  Tery  night  carried  back  the  great  news  to  their  villages. 

CHIVALBT  AND  PURITANISM. 

Historians  have  loved  to  eulogize  the  manners  and  virtues,  the 
glory  and  the  benefits,  of  chivalry.  Puritanism  accomplished  for 
mankind  far  more.  If  it  had  the  sectarian  crime  of  intolerance, 
chivalry  had  the  vices  of  dissoluteness.  The  knights  were  brave 
from  gallantry  of  spirit ;  the  Puritans,  from  the  fear  of  God.  The 
knights  were  proud  of  loyalty;  the  Puritans,  of  liberty.  The 
knights  did  homaee  to  monarchs,  in  whose  smile  they  beheld 
honor,  whose  rebuke  was  the  wound  of  disgrace ;  the  Puritans, 
disdaining  ceremony,  would  not  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  nor 
bend  the  knee  to  the  King  of  kings.  Chivalry  delighted  in  out- 
ward show,  favored  pleasure,  multiplied  amusement,  and  degraded 
the  human  race  by  an  exclusive  respect  for  ^he  privileged  classes; 
Puritanism  bridled  the  passions,  commanded  the  virtues  of  self- 
denial,  and  rescued  the  name  of  man  from  dishonor.  The  former 
valued  oonrtesy ;  the  latter,  justice.  The  former  adorned  society 
by  graceful  refinements ;  the  latter  founded  national  grandeur  on 
universal  education.  The  institutions  of  chivalry  were  subverted 
by  the  gradually  increasing  weight,  and  knowledge,  and  opulence 
of  the  industrious  classes;  the  Puritans,  rallying'  upon  those 
classes,  planted  in  their  hearts  the  undying  principles  of  demo- 
cratic liberty. 

THE  POSITION  OF  THE  PURITANS. 

To  the  colonists   the   maintenance  of   their   religious  unity' 
seemed  essential  to  their  cordial  resistance  to  English  attempts 
at  oppression.     And  why,  said  they,  should  we  not  insist  upon 
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this  union  ?  We  have  come  to  tbe  outside  of  the  world  for  the 
privilege  of  living  by  ourselves :  why  should  we  open  our  asylum 
to  those  in  whom  we  can  repose  no  confidence  ?  The  world  can- 
not call  this  persecution.  We  have  been  banished  to  the  wilder- 
ness :  is  it  an  injustice  to  exclude  our  oppressors,  and  those  whom 
we  dread  as  their  allies,  irom  the  place  which  is  to  shelter  us  from 
their  intolerance  f  Is  it  a  great  cruelty  to  expel  from  our  abode 
the  enemies  of  our  peace,  or  even  the  doubtful  friend  ?  Will  any 
man  complain  at  being  driven  from  among  banished  men,  with 
whom  he  has  no  fellowship?  of  being  refused  admittance  to  a 
gloomy  place  of  exile  ?  The  wide  continent  of  America  invited 
colonization ;  they  chdmed  their  own  narrow  domains  for  ''  the 
brethren.''  Their  religion  was  their  life :  they  welcomed  none 
but  its  adherents ;  they  could  not  tolerate  the  scoflfer,  the  infidel, 
or  the  dissenter;  and  the  presence  of  the  whole  people  was  re- 
quired in  their  congregation.  Such  was  the  system  inflexibly 
established  and  regarded  as  the  only  adequate  guarantee  of  the 
rising  liberties  of  Massachusetts. 


JAHBS  G.  BROOKS,  1801—1841. 

Jamxs  Gordoh  Brooks,  the  son  of  an  officer  in  tbe  RerolationuT'  army,  was 
bom  at  Red  Hook,  near  New  Torki  on  the  3d  of  September,  1801.  Ue  was  graduated 
at  Union  College,  Soheneotadj,  in  1819,  and  studied  law,  thoagh  he  nerer  entered 
npon  its  practice.  In  1823,  he  remoTed  to  New  York,  and  was  for  sereral  years 
editor  of  the  ''Morning  Conner," — an  able  and  influential  paper.  In  1828,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Elisabeth  Aiken,  of  Ponghkeepsie,  who  had  for  many 
years  been  a  writer  of  verse  for  periodicals,  under  the  signalnre  of  *' Norma ;" 
and  the  next  year  a  collection  of  his  and  bis  wife's  poetry  was  pabllshedy  entitled 
The  Siftalt  of  Ette,  and  otker  Jf^>em9,  by  Jamea  O,  <md  Mary  g,  Bfw>k9,  la  1S31, 
he  went  to  Winohester,  Virginia,  where  he  edited  a  newspaper  for  a  fcw  yean. 
In  1838,  he  removed  to  Rochester,  and  then  to  Albany,  New  York,  wkera  he  died 
in  1841. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  quite  popular  as  a  poet  in  his  day,  and  be  inmrwm  to  be 
remembend  as  tbe  author  of  the  following  spirited  ode  on 

GREECB,  1832. 

Land  of  the  brave  I  where  lie  xnum*d 

The  shrouded  forms  of  mortal  clay, 
In  whom  the  fire  of  valor  burned, 

And  blazed  upon  the  battle's  fray : 
Land,  where  the  gallant  Spartan  few 

Bled  at  Thermopylso  of  yore, 
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When  death  his  purple  gmrment  threw 
On  Helle'a  conaeorated  shore  1 

Land  of  the  Muse !  within  thj  bowers 

Her  soul-entrancing  echoes  rung, 
WhUe  on  their  course  the  rapid  hours 

Paused  at  the  melody  she  sung — 
Till  erery  groTe  and  erery  hiU, 

And  every  stream  that  flow*d  along, 
From  mom  to  night  repeated  stiU 

The  winning  harmony  of  song. 

Land  of  dead  heroes !  living 'slaves 

Shall  glory  gild  thy  clime  no  more  ? 
Her  Iwnner  float  above  thy  waves 

Where  proudly  it  hath  swept  before? 
Hath  not  remembrance  then  a  charm 

To  break  the  fetters  and  the  chain. 
To  bid  thy  children  nerve  the  arm, 

And  strike  for  freedom  once  again  ? 

No !  coward  souls,  the  light  which  shone 

On  Leuctra^s  war-empurpled  day, 
The  light  which  beam'd  on  Marathon 

flath  lost  its  splendor,  ceased  to  play ; 
And  thou  art  but  a  shadow  now. 

With  helmet  shattered — spear  in  rust^ 
Thy  honor  but  a  dream— and  thou 

Bespised— degraded  in  the  dust ! 

Where  sleeps  the  spirit  that  of  old 

Dash'd  down  to  earth  the  Persian  plume. 
When  the  loud  chant  of  triumph  told 

How  fatal  was  the  despot's  doom  ? — 
The  bold  three  hundred — where  are  they, 

Who  died  on  battle's  gory  breast  ? 
Tyrants  have  trampled  on  the  clay 

Where  death  hath  hush'd  them  into  rest. 

Yet,  Ida,  yet  upon  thy  hill 

A  glory  shines  of  ages  fled ; 
And  Fame  her  light  is  pouring  still. 

Not  on  the  living,  but  the  dead  I 
But  'tis  the  dim,  sepulchral  light. 

Which  sheds  a  faint  and  feeble  ray, 
As  moonbeams  on  the  brow  of  night, 

When  tempests  sweep  upon  their  way. 

Greece !  yet  awake  thee  from  thy  trance, 

Behold,  thy  banner  waves  afar ; 
Behold,  the  glittering  weapons  glance 

Along  the  gleaming  front  of  war ! 
A  gallant  chief,  of  high  emprise, 

Ib  urging  foremost  in  the  field, 
Who  calls  upon  thee  to  arise 

In  might — in  majesty  reveaVd. 

In  vain,  in  vain  the  hero  calls — 
In  vain  he  sounds  the  trumpet  loud  I 
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His  banner  totters — see  1  it  falls 
In  ruin,  Freedom's  battle-eliroud : 

Thj  children  hare  no  soul  to  dare 
Such  deeds  as  glorified  their  sires ; 

Their  Talor*s  but  a  meteor's  glare, 
Which  gleams  a  moment^  and  expires. 

Lost  land  I  where  Genius  made  his  reign. 

And  rear'd  his  golden  arch  on  high ; 
Where  Science  imUed  her  sacred  fane, 

Its  summits  peering  to  the  sky ; 
Upon  thy  clime  the  midnisht  deep 

Of  ignorance  hath  brooded  long, 
And  in  the  tomb,  forgotten,  sleep 

The  sons  of  science  and  of  song. 

Thy  sun  hath  Bet-4he  eyening  storm 

Hath  passed  in  giant  fury  by,  » 

To  blast  the  beauty  of  thy  form, 

And  spread  its  pall  upon  the  sky  1 
Gone  is  thy  glory's  diadem, 

And  freedom  neyer  more  shall  cease 
To  pour  her  mournful  requiem 

O'er  blighted,  lost,  degraded  Greece ! 


MART  E.  BROOKS. 


Mrs.  Mabt  E.  Brooks,  the  wife  of  James  G.  Brooks,  was  bom  in  New  Yovlc» 
In  which  city  she  has  resided  since  the  death  of  her  husband.  Besides  her  pro- 
daetions  in  the  rolume  mentioned  in  the  notice  of  her  husband,  she  has  contributed 
some  beautifhl  poetry  to  a  number  of  periodicals,  from  which  we  select  the  follow- 
ing little  gem  >— 

WEEP  NOT  FOR  THE  BEAD. 

Oh,  weep  not  for  the  dead ! 
Bather,  oh,  rather  gire  the  tear 
To  those  who  darkly  linger  here, 

When  all  besides  are  fled ! 
Weep  for  the  spirit  withering, 
In  its  cold,  eheerless  sorrowing ; 
Weep  for  the  young  and  lovely  one 
That  ruin  darkly  rcTcls  on. 

But  noTer  be  a  tearKlrop  shed 

For  them,  the  pure  enfnuichised  dead. 

Oh,  weep  not  for  the  dead ! 
No  more  for  them  the  blighting  chill, 
The  thousand  shades  of  earthly  ill. 

The  thousand  thorns  we  tread ; 
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Waep  for  tbe  life-ohftrB  early  flown^ 
The  spirit  broken,  bleeding,  lone ; 
Weep  for  the  death-pangs  of  the  heart, 
Ere  being  from  the  bosom  part ; 
But  nerer  be  a  tear-drop  giren 
To  thoM  t^t  rest  in  yon  blue  heaTWL 
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Bit.  Mabk  HoPKOiBy  I>.D.,  son  of  Aiehibeld  Hopkias,  of  Btoekbridge^  Hi 
^xuettg,  mm  bom  on  the  4th  of  Pebnury,  1803,  and  gndnated  at  Williami 
Colkge  ia  1824»  with  the  higbeit  hoaori  of  his  olass.  He  entered  at  onee  apoa 
the  itiidy  of  medicine,  bat  the  next  year  was  appointed  tator  in  WUliama  College^ 
ud  filled  the  office  fbr  two  yean,  devoting  hif  leisorc  time  to  the  ftofestion  he 
bd  ehocen.  In  1829,  the  degrM  of  M.D.  was  conferred  v^oa  him  by  the  Pitts- 
field  Medical  College^  and  he  went  to  New  York  to  settle  ai  a  physician.  The  next 
year,  howcTer,  he  was  elected  to  the  Profeaaonhip  of  Rhetoric  and  Moral  Philo* 
•ophy  in  Williama  College,  and  entered  npon  the  discharge  of  ita  dntiea.  In 
May,  1833,  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  In  1836,  Dr.  Oriffin  baring  resigned  the 
PicaiilaBcy  of  Willlsms  College,  Dr.  Hopkins  waa  elected  his  aacceaaor.  He  haa 
eootinned  to  fill  that  important  post  ever  ainoe,  and  with  aa  efiloienoy  and  ability 
that  haye  made  him  second  to  no  one  who  ever  presided  over  a  New-England 
coOega.  His  peenliar  tact  in  imparting  instznction, — his  powerftQ  infloence  oror 
JMOig  men,  exciting  both  their  rercrence  and  their  love, — hia  dignified  yet  affable 
Baiuian,  hia  kind  and  sympathising  heart,  make  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
positioB  he  oceopiea.  And  when  to  these  characteristics  is  added  an  intellect  of 
gnat  strength,  as  well  as  great  breadth  of  tIcw,  combined  with  a  rare  fertility 
of  iUattration,  we  can  readily  conoeiTe  what  an  infloence  he  mast  exert  in  giving 
"form  and  pieaauie**  to  hundreds  of  minds  that  are,  in  their  torn,  to  take  a  lead- 
ing  {Mrt  in  moaldlng  and  directing  pnblic  opinion. 

Dr.  Hopklna's  published  works  are, — Leetmrgt  om  tkt  Eoideiteet  of  ChriHiamily, 
Mivered  before  the  Lowell  Institate  in  1844;  a  rolnme  ot  MitoMamemia  Afoya 
nd  Diteowm,  in  1847;  and  a  large  namber  of  orations,  sermona,  and  addreasea, 
4clirarad  on  Tarioaa  oecaanona.  Of  the  latter,  the  "Baeealanreatea,"  delivered 
evciy  year  at  eommenoement,  to  the  aanior  claaa,  deaerre  espeeial  eonunendation 
far  their  wiae  eoonael,  their  winning  ^oqnence,  and  their  glowing  exhortations  to 
7Mrag  aaen  to  ponoe  throagh  life  "  whataoerer  tl^gs  are  trae,  jas^  pore^  lOToly, 
aadof  good  report" 


CHRISTIANITT  NOT  OBIGINATED  BY  MAN. 

I  would  bere  observe,  tbat  tbe  qnestion  concerning  the  origin 
of  Christianity  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  a  general  referenee  to  the 
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facility  with  which  mankind  are  deluded,  and  the  freqnencj  of 
impostures  in  the  world.  To  put  aside  the  question  of  its  origin 
bj  telling  us  that  mankind  are  easily  deceived,  is  much  the  same 
as  it  would  be  to  put  aside  the  question  about  the  origin  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  by  telling  us  that  water  is  an  element  very  easily 
moved  in  diflferent  directions.  Certainly,  water  is  a  fluctuating 
and  unstable  element ;  but  to  say  this,  is  not  to  account  for  a  broad 
current  in  mid-ocean  that  has  been  uniform  since  time  began ;  nor 
is  it  any  account  of  a  uniform  current  of  thought  and  feeling,  set- 
ting  in  one  direction  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  to  say  that  the 
human  mind  is  fluctuating  and  unstable ;  that  man  has  been  often 
deceived ;  and  that  there  have  been  great  extravagances  in  belief. 
The  origin  of  such  a  movement  is  to  be  investigated,  and  not  to 
be  shrouded  in  mist.  The  New  Testament  gives  a  full  and  satis- 
factory account  of  it ;  and  it  behooves  those  who  do  not  receive  that 
account,  to  substitute  some  other  that  shall,  at  least^  be  plausible. 
This  they  have  failed  to  do.  Perhaps  no  one  was  more  competent 
to  do  this,  or  has  been  more  successiul,  than  Gibbon ;  and  yet  the 
five  causes  which  he  assigns  for  the  spread  of  Christianity — 
namely,  "  the  zeal  of  Christians,"  "  their  doctrine  of  a  future  life," 
"  the  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church,"  "  their 
pure  and  austere  morals,"  and  "their  union" — ^are  obviously 
effects  of  that  very  religion  of  which  they  are  assigned  as  the  cause. 
To  me,  when  I  look  at  this  religion,  taking  its  point  of  de- 
parture from  the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of  the  race ;  when 
I  see  it  analogous  to  nature ;  when  I  see  it  comprising  all  that 
natural  religion  teaches,  and  introducing  a  new  system  in  entire 
harmony  with  it,  but  which  could  not  have  been  deduced  from  it ; 
when  I  see  it  commending  itself  to  the  conscience  of  man^  con- 
taining a  perfect  code  of  morals,  meeting  all  his  moral  wants,  and 
embosoming  the  only  true  principles  of  economical  and  political 
science ;  when  I  see  in  it  the  best  possible  system  of  excitement 
and  restraint  for  all  the  faculties ;  when  I  see  how  simple  it  is  in 
its  principle,  and  yet  in  how  many  thousand  ways  it  mingles  in 
with  human  affiiixs  and  modifies  them  for  good,  so  that  it  is 
adapted  to  become  universal ;  when  I  see  it  giving  an  account  of 
the  termination  of  all  things,  worthy  of  God  and  consistent  with 
reason ; — ^to  me,  when  I  look  at  all  these  things,  it  no  more  seems 
possible  that  the  system  of  Christianity  should  have  beon  ori- 
ginated or  sustained  by  man,  than  it  does  that  the  ocean  should 
have  been  made  by  him.  LovM  Leuurm. 

rAITH. — THE  RACS  rOB  THE  YOUNG. 

And  now,  my  beloved  friends,  in  bringing  to  a  close  my  rela- 
tions to  you  as  an  instructor,  what  can  I  wish  better  for  you  per- 
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sonallj,  or  ftir  the  world  in  your  relations  to  it,  tban  that  yoa 
should  take  for  your  actoating  and  sustaining  principle,  faith  in 
Qod  f  Without  this,  yon  will  lack  the  highest  element  of  happi- 
ness, and  the  only  adequate  groond  of  support ;  life  will  be  with- 
out dignity,  and  death  without  hope.  Only  by  faith  can  you  run 
that  race  which  is  set  before  you,  as  before  those  of  old.  In  this 
world  your  courses  may  be  different:  you  will  choose  different 
professions,  and  diverge  widely  in  your  lines  of  life.  To  some  of 
you,  the  race  here  may  be  brief.  One  whom  I  addressed  the  last 
year,  aa  I  do  you  to-day,  now  sleeps  in  death.  But  whatever  this 
may  be^  and  whether  longer  or  shorter,  before  you  all  there  is  set 
the  same  race  under  the  moral  government  of  Grod ;  to  vou  all  is 
held  out  the  same  prize.  Why  should  you  not  run  this  race  f 
Never  was  there  a  time  in  the  histonr  of  the  world  when  moral 
heroes  were  more  needed.  The  world  waits  for  such.  The  pro- 
vidence of  God  has  commanded  science  to  labor  and  prepare  the 
way  for  such.  For  them  she  is  laying  her  iron  tracks,  and  stretch- 
ing her  wires,  and  bridging  the  oceans.  But  where  are  they  ? 
Who  shall  breathe  into  our  civil  and  political  relations  the  breath 
of  a  higher  life?  Who  shall  couch  the  eyes  of  a  paganized 
science,  and  of  a  pantheistic  philosophy,  that  they  may  see  God  ? 
Who  shall  consecrate  to  the  glory  of  God  the  triumphs  of  science? 
Who  shall  bear  the  life-boat  to  the  stranded  and  perishing  nations  ? 
Who  should  do  these  things,  if  not  you  ? — not  in  your  relations 
to  time  only,  but  to  eternity  and  to  the  universe  of  God. 

And,  as  seen  in  the  light  of  faith,  what  a  race !  what  an  arena  1 
what  a  prise  I 

Gird  yourselves,  then,  for  this  race;  run  it  with  patience, 

**  looking  unto  Jesus."     The  world  may  not  notice  or  know  you, 

for  it  knew  him  not.     It  may  persecute  you,  for  it  persecuted 

him ;  but  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength.     He  will 

be  with  you ;  he  will  sustain  you ; — the  great  cloud  of  witnesses  will 

encompass  you ',  they  will  wait  to  hail  you  with  acclamation  as 

you  shall  reach  the  goal  and  receive  the  prize.     That  goal  may 

yon  all  reach ! — that  prize  may  you  all  receive ! 

CloMe  of  the  BaccalaurtaU  for  1850. 

TBUE  WORSHIP. 

Would  you,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  exclude  the  imagination  and 
the  class  of  emotions  excited  by  the  fine  arts  from  divine  worship? 
I  answer.  No.  But  I  would  have  them  called  forth  by  the  attri- 
butes, and  by  the  present  or  the  remembered  works,  of  God, 
rather  than  by  the  works  of  man.  If  I  cannot  worship  in  the 
broad  temple  of  God's  works ;  if  I  cannot,  like  the  Saviour,  pray 
upon  a  mountain,  where,  it  may  be,  the  starry  heavens  are  above 

42 
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me  and  the  breathing  stiUness  of  nature  is  around  me,  or  where, 
it  may  be,  the  voice  of  the  tempest  is  in  the  top  of  the  great  oak 
by  which  I  kneel,  and  its  roar  is  among  the  hills,  while  the  light- 
ning writes  the  name  of  Grod  on  the  sky,  and  the  thonder  speaks 
of  his  majesty ;  if  I  cannot  stand  by  the  sea-shore  and  hear  the 
bass  of  nature's  great  anthem,  yet  let  no  poor  work  of  man  eome 
between  me  and  the  remembered  emotions  which  such  scenes 
excite  in  the  hour  of  my  worship  before  the  great  and  holj  God, 
whose  hand  made  all  these  things.  <<  Where  is  the  house  that  ye 
build  for  me  ?"  says  God,  "  and  where  is  the  place  of  my  rest  V 
"  Heaven  is  my.  throne,  and  the  earth  is  my  footstool.''  Far 
rather  would  I  find  in  the  simplicity  of  the  place  of  worship  a  con- 
fession of  its  inadequacy  to  lead  the  mind  up  to  God,  than  to  find 
any  beauty  of  architecture,  or  any  gorseousness  of  decoration  that 
would  lead  me  to  admire  the  work  oi  man,  and  draw  the  mind 
from  God. 

Here,  however,  God  has  left  man  at  liberty ;  and  much  is  to  be 
allowed  for  the  influence  of  education,  and  constitutional  pecu- 
liarity, and  early  associations  and  impressions.  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  that  state  of  mind  which  would  prevent  worship  in  a 
cathedral.  God  is  there.  But  I  would  have  it  forgotten  that  it 
is  a  cathedral,  and  remembered  that  God  is  there.  I  would  so 
magnify  God,  and  bring  his  spiritual  presence  so  near,  that  those 
things  should  be  indifferent,  and  that  in  the  cathedral,  as  well  aa 
in  the  plain  church  or  under  the  open  heaven,  men  should 
equally  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  There  is,  however, 
great  danger  that  the  excitement  of  what  is  poetical  and  imagina- 
tive in  man  by  architecture  and  music,'  considered  simply  as 
music,  and  painting,  and  statuary,  should  be  substituted  and  nub- 
taken  for  the  pure  and  holy  worship  of  God. 

On  this  point  the  simplicity  of  Puritanism  has  been  regarded 
as  austere.  But  so  has  the  true  worship  of  God  always  been  re- 
garded by  the  many.  While,  therefore,  we  find  in  our  Bibles, 
and  in  the  works  of  God,  the  motives  and  the  media  of  worship, 
while  we  are  willing  and  desirous  that  the  fine  arts  should  have 
their  appropriate  temples  and  be  cultivated  as  they  ought  to  be 
among  a  refined  people,  we  yet  remember  that  even  under  the 
old  dispensation,  the  acceptable  worship  went  up  from  an  altar 
of  unhewn  stone ;  and  we  think  it  best  accords  with  the  spirit  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  is  shown  by  history  to  be  safest,  and  is 
most  conducive  to  the  worship  of  Grod  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  that 
a  chaste  simplicity  should  characterize  all  the  structures  and  all 

1  **  On  no  acoonnt  would  I  sty  any  thing  to  discourage  the  nnirenal  and  bigb 
oultiTation  of  sacred  music.  This  differs  from  the  other  fine  arts,  beeaaae  its 
appropriate  office  is  not  mprosnion,  bat  erpression.  Whore  it  is  regarded  and 
adminKl  fiir  its  own  sake,  it  obstracts  instead  of  promoting  the  worship  af  Uod."* 
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die  forms  of  our  religion.  We  think  thst  the  appropriate  object 
of  religions  serricee  is  to  enltivate  the  moral  and  religions  natare, 
and  that  there  shonld  be  no  attempt  to  prodnce  an  effect  npon  the 
mind  by  forms,  or  to  blend  the  emotions  appropriate  to  the  fine 
arts  with  those  higher  emotions  that  belong  to  the  worship  of 
God. 

Perhaps  our  Pnritan  ancestors  carried  their  feelings  on  these 
points  too  far;  but  we  think  it  can  be  shown,  from  the  nature  of 
things  and  from  the  derelopments  of  the  timeS|  that  thej  were 
substantially  right; — and  we  abide  in  their  faith.  I  would  rather 
have  joined  in  one  prayer  with  the  simple  pastor  and  his  perse- 
cuted flock  among  the  glens  and  fhstnesses  of  the  rocks  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland;  I  would  rather  haye  heard  one  song  of 
praise  rise  and  float  upon  those  free  breeses  in  the  day  when  the 
watch  was  set,  and  the  bloody  trooper  wss  abroad,  set  on  by  those 
who  worshipped  in  cathedrals ;  I  would  rather  have  kneeled  upon 
the  beach  with  the  company  of  the  Mayflower  when  persecution 
was  driving  them  into  the  wilderness,  than  to  have  listened  to  all 
the  ritoab  and  Te  Deunu  in  every  cathedral  in  £urope. 

ATTaACTIVXNESS  OF  I&REaULAR  ACTION. 

If  it  be  inquired  how  the  impression  of  intellectual  power  has 
come  to  be  associated  with  skepticism  and  wickedness,  an  answer 
may  be  found,  first,  in  the  fields  of  literature  and  speculation  com- 
monly entered  by  the  skeptical  and  licentious.  These  are  those  of 
imagination,  wit,  ridicule,  and  transcendental  metaphysics.  Their 
object,  the  last  excepted,  is  not  truth,  but  impression ;  and  this 
last  is  as  yet  so  overrun  with  strange  terms — ^is  so  the  common 
ground  cf  truth,  falsehood,  and  nonsense,  each  aping  the  pro- 
found— ^that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  better  as  a  hunting- 
ground  for  truth,  or  a  stalking-ground  for  vanity,  or  a  hiding-place 
fi>r  fidsehood.  That  there  is  power  in  this  literature,  is  not  denied; 
but  the  power  of  imagination,  wit,  assumption,  and  even  of  bathos, 
is  not  distinguished  from  that  of  fair  and  searching  investigation. 

A  second  answer  we  find  in  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  all  irre- 
gular action,  especially  when  combined  with  daring  or  fool-hardi- 
ness. The  utmost  power  of  a  horse,  exerted  in  the  true  line  of 
draught,  will  excite  no  attention.  Half  the  power  put  forth  in 
rearing  and  plunging  will  draw  a  crowd  about  him.  A  cheap 
method  of  notoriety,  the  world  over,  is  this  rearing  and  plunging. 
Sam.  Patch,'  leaping  over  Genesee  Falls,  could  gather  a  greater 
crowd  than  Daniel  Webster.  The  great  powers  of  nature — ^those 
by  which  she  wheels  up  her  sun,  and  navigates  her  planets,  and 

_ _  ,         ■  _  _     _     _  ■■         M        _      ■ • * " 
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liils  vegetation,  and  circulates  ber  waters,  by  wbicb  sbe  bolds  her- 
self in  ber  unity  and  manifesto  ber  diversity — are  regular,  quiet, 
witbin  tbe  traces  of  law,  and  excite  no  attention.  Here  and  tbere 
tbe  quiet  eye  of  a  pbilosopber  expands  in  permanent  wonder ;  but 
from  tbe  very  fact — ^tbe  greatest  wonder  of  all — tbat  tbese  forces 
are  so  clotbed  in  order  and  tempered  witb  gentleness,  they  are  to 
tbe  multitude  nothing.  Not  so  witb  volcanoes  and  earthqaakes, 
witb  hurricanes  and  thunder-storms,  with  water-spouts  and  cata- 
racts. Tbese  are  irregular  manifestations  of  the  great  forces  that 
lie  back  of  tbem.  Compared  witb  those  forces,  they  are  only  as 
tbe  eddy  to  tbe  river }  only  as  the  opening  of  the  side-valve  and 
the  hiss  of  tbe  steam  compared  with  the  force  of  the  engine  tbat 
is  bearing  on  tbe  long  train ,  and  yet  tbese  are  tbe  wonders  of  the 
world.  So  witb  tbe  mind.  When  it  respects  order  and  law,  when 
it  seeks  tbe  ends  and  moves  in  tbe  channels  appointed  by  God,  its 
mightiest  and  most  beneficent  movements  excite  comparatively 
little  attention.  But  combine  now  irregularitv  witb  audacity ; 
open  a  side- valve;  assail  tbe  foundations  of  belief;  make  it  im- 
possible for  God  to  work  a  miracle,  or  to  prove  it  if  he  should ; 
turn  bistory  into  a  mytb ;  show  your  consciousness  of  power  by 
setting  yourself  against  tbe  race ;  flatter  tbe  nineteentb  century ; 
dethrone  God  ; — if  you  make  tbe  universe  God,  yourself  being  a 
part  of  it,  so  mucb  tbe  better,^-do  thus,  and  there  will  not  be 
wanting  tbose  wbo  will  despise  tbe  plodders,  and  hail  yon  as 
^*  tbe  coming  man.''  Bacealaurtau  AidrtM^  1868. 
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Was  born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Lila,nd,  February  10, 1802,  ftnd  wu  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1820.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and,  after 
some  years  of  practice,  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  eity  of 
Providence,  and  Clerk  of  the  Common  Conncil,  which  offices  he  now  holds.  Ha 
has  written  many  beantifhl  fhgitive  pieces  of  poetry,  bat  deserves  especial  remem- 
brance for  his  humorons  elegy  on 

OLD   GRIMES.* 

Old  Grimes  is  dead — that  good  old  man^ 

We  ne'er  shall  see  him  more : — 
He  used  to  wear  a  long,  black  ooat 

All  button'd  down  before. 

1  This  is  not  so  much  an  imitation  as  it  is  a  snecessful  rival  of  Goldsmith's 
"  Elegy  on  the  GU>ry  of  her  Sox :  Mrs.  Mary  Blaise  \"  and,  as  oar  litcratnre  has, 
comparatively,  bat  little  humoroos  poetry,  I  am  glad  to  enli?en  my  book  with 
what  I  can  find  of  it  that  is  good. 
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His  heart  wm  open  ae  the  day. 

His  feelings  all  were  tme ; — 
His  hair  was  some  inclined  to  grajy 

He  wore  it  in  a  quene. 

Whenever  he  heard  the  Toice  of  pain. 

His  breast  with  pity  bum'd ; — 
The  large,  round  head  apon  his  cane 

From  iTory  was  tnm'd. 

Kind  words  he  eyer  had  for  all ; 

He  knew  no  base  design : — 
His  eyes  were  dark  and  rather  small. 

His  nose  was  aquiline. 

He  liTed  at  peace  with  all  mankind. 

In  friendship  he  was  true : — 
His  coat  had  pocket-holes  behind, 

His  pantaloons  were  blue. 

Unharm'd,  the  sin  which  earth  pollutes 

He  pass'd  securely  o'er, — 
And  never  wore  a  pair  of  boots 

For  thirty  years  or  more. 

But  good  old  Qrimbs  is  now  at  rest. 

Nor  fears  misfortune's  frown : — 
He  wore  a  double-breasted  vest. 

The  stripes  ran  up  and  down. 

He  modest  merit  sought  to  find, 

And  pay  it  its  desert : — 
He  had  no  malice  in  his  mind. 

No  ruffles  on  his  shirt. 

His  neighbors  he  did  not  abuse, 

Was  sociable  and  gay : — 
He  wore  large  buckles  on  his  shoes, 

And  changed  them  eyery  day. 

His  knowledge,  hid  from  public  gaze, 

He  did  not  bring  to  Tiew, — 
Nor  make  a  noise,  town-meeting  days. 

As  many  people  do. 

His  worldly  goods  he  nerer  threw 

In  trust  to  fortune's  chances, — 
But  liyed  (as  all  his  brothers  do) 

In  easy  circumstances. 

Thus  undisturbed  by  anxious  cares. 

His  peaceftil  moments  ran ; — 
And  everybody  said  he  was 

A  fine  old  gentleman. 

42* 
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LEONARD  BACON. 

Rbv.  Lsor ard  Bacon,  D.D.,>  was  bora  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  the  19th  of 
Februarj,  1802.  Hin  father  was  for  several  years  a  missionaxy  among  th«  Lti- 
dians,  to  whom  he  was  sent  by  the  Missionary  Society  of  Conneetieat.  He 
died  in  1817,  leaving  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  At  the  age  of  ten,  I>r. 
Bacon  was  sent  to  Hartford,  to  prepare  for  college,  and,  in  the  fiill  of  1817, 
entered  the  sophomore  class  in  Tale  College,  where  he  so  distinguished  himself  as 
a  scholar  and  writer  that  a  high  position  was  predicted  for  him  in  the  profession 
he  had  chosen, — that  of  the  ministry.  In  the  autumn  of  1820,  he  entered  the 
theological  seminary  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  where  he  prosecuted  his  stadiee 
for  four  years.  Soon  after  leaving  Andover,  he  was  invited  by  Uie  First  Congre- 
gational Church  of  New  Haven,  whose  building  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
**  Centre  Church,"  to  preach  to  them.  Over  this  church  he  was  orduned  pastor 
in  March,  1825,  when  he  was  but  twenty-three  years  of  age;  and  at  this  im- 
portant post  he  has  remained  ever  since. 

Though  Dr.  Bacon's  life  has  been  a  quiet  one,  and  barren  of  incident,  he  has 
filled  a  large  space  in  the  eye  of  the  Christian  public,  especially  of  the  CongregB- 
tional  Church  in  New  England ;  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  is  there 
held  is  evident  from  the  frequency  with  which  he  is  invited  to  deliver  addressee 
before  literary  societies  or  sermons  at  ordinations.  He  embodies,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  distinctive  features  of  New-England  character  and  theology,  h«viDg 
the  reliance,  energy,  and  adaptation  peculiar  to  its  people.  He  gives  his  time 
and  energies  to  the  discussion  of  a  great  variety  of  topics,  and  seldom  asaames  a 
position  without  triumphantly  maintaining  it.  To  great  flrmness  and  eompaet- 
ness  of  mental  structure  he  adds  high  polish  and  purity  of  style;  and  oecasioDally, 
where  the  subject  demands  it,  he  calls  to  his  aid  a  playftil  ridicule  and  keen  sar- 
casm that  set  forth  the  object  of  them  in  its  true  light.  It  is  astonishing  how,  with 
such  laborious  pastoral  duties,  he  accomplishes  so  much  in  the  field  of  literatnre.* 

I  For  a  more  extended  account  of  this  distinguished  clergyman,  read  **  Fowler's 
American  PulpiL" 

'  The  following  are  his  chief  published  works : — Select  PraeHeal  Wntimpg  <^ 
Richard  Baxter,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  2  vols.  8vo,  New  Haven,  1831 ;  j£mual 
for  Young  Church  Memhert,  18mo,  New  Haven,  1833;  (this  is  an  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  Congregational  Church  order;)  Thirteen  ffi*torical  Diecottrmtm  on  the 
Completion  of  Two  Hundred  Yeare  from  the  Spinning  of  the  Firtt  Chnreh  in  \ew 
Haven,  8vo,  New  Haven,  1,839.  Besides  these  volumes,  about  twenty-five  of  his 
sermons  and  addresses  have  been  published,  delivered  on  various  public  occa- 
sions, such  as  ordinations,  meetings  of  temperance  societies,  literary  societies, 
Ac. ;  among  which  are  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Yale  and  at  Harvard.  His  first 
contribution  to  the  "  Christian  Spectator,''  on  '*  The  Peculiar  Characteristics  i>i 
*he  Benevolent  Spirit  of  our  Age,"  was  in  March,  1822,  when  he  was  a  student  at 
indover;  and  during  every  year  down  to  1838,  there  was  scarcely  a  number  of  that 
celebrated  magasino  that  was  not  enriched  by  his  pen.  To  the  "  New  Englander," 
also,  since  its  commencement  in  1843.  he  has  been  a  constant  contributor,  and  all 
his  papers  are  marked  with  an  ability,  earnestness,  and  directness  that  make 
them  among  the  most  readable  articles  of  that  able  review.  He  is  now  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  New  York  *'  Independent,"— one  of  the  most  ably  oondueted  reU- 
gious  jouraals  in  our  country. 
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JOHN  Davenport's*  influence  upon  new  haven. 

If  we  of  this  city'  ^DJoj)  in  this  respect,  any  peculiar  privileges, 
— ^if  it  is  a  privilege  that  any  poor  man  here,  with  ordinary  health 
in  his  family,  and  the  ordinary  blessing  of  God  upon  his  industry, 
niay  give  to  his  son,  without  sending  him  away  ^m  home,  the 
best  education  which  the  country  affords, — if  it  is  a  privilege  to 
us  to  live  in  a  city  in  which  learning,  sound  and  thorough  educa- 
tion, is,  equally  with  commerce  and  the  mechanic  arts,  a  great 
public  interest, — if  it  is  a  privilege  to  us  to  record  among  our 
fellow-citlsens  some  of  the  brightest  names  in  the  learning  and 
seienoe,  not  of  our  country  only,  but  of  the  age,  and  to  be  con- 
versant with  such  men,  and  subject  to  their  constant  influence  in 
the  various  relations  of  society, — ^if  it  is  a  privilege  that  our 
young  mechanics,  in  their  associations,  can  receive  instruction  in 
popular  lectures  from  the  most  accomplished  teachers,* — ^if,  in  a 
w(nrd,  there  is  any  privilege  in  having  our  home  at  one  of  the 
fountains  of  light  for  this  vast  confederacy, — ^the  privilege  may  be 
traced  to  the  influence  of  John  Davenport,  to  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter which  he,  more  than  any  other  man,  gave  to  this  community 
in  its  very  beginning.  Every  one  of  us  is  daily  enjoying  the  effects 
of  his  wisdom  and  public  spirit.  Thus  he  is  to-day  our  bene- 
factor; and  thus  he  is  to  be  the  benefactor  of  our  posterity 
through  ages  to  come.  How  aptly  might  that  beautiful  apos- 
trophe of  one  of  our  poets  have  been  addressed  to  him  :~^ 

**  The  good  begun  by  thee  shall  onward  flow 
In  many  a  branching  stream^  and  wider  grow ; 
The  seed  that  in  these  few  and  fleeting  hours, 
Thy  hands,  unsparing  and  unwearied,  sow. 
Shall  deck  thy  grave  with  amaranthine  flowers. 
And  yield  thee  fruit  divine  in  heaven's  immortal  bowers." 

(  This  holy  and  fearleas  man  was  not  afraid  of  "  preaching  polities,"  nor  of 
eonnseUiog  his  people  to  give  snccor  to  the  fugitive  from  tyranny  and  oppression. 
Among  thoM  who  signed  the  deatb-warraot  of  Charles  I.,  who  was  found  guilty 
of  tieaaon  against  his  people,  were  Edward  Whalley  and  William  Ooffe.  On  the 
Beetoradon  they  fled  to  this  oountry,  and  came  first  to  Boston  and  then  to  New 
Haven.  On  the  Sunday  after  they  arrived  at  the  latter  place,  Mr.  Davenport, 
knowing  that  they  would  be  pursued  by  the  king's  officers,  boldly  went  into  the 
pnlpity  and  instructed  his  people  in  their  duties  in  the  matter,  from  the  following 
text,—-*  text  which  was  of  itself  a  sermon  for  the  occasion : — **  Take  counsel, 
execute  judgment;  make  thy  shadow  as  the  night  in  the  midst  of  the  noonday; 
hide  the  outcasts;  bewray  not  him  that  wandereth :  let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with 
thee,  Moab ;  be  thou  a  covert  to  them  from  the  face  of  the  spoiler."  Isa.  xvi.  3, 4. 

'  New  Haven. 

'  This  al'udes  to  the  munificence  of  James  Brewster,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven, 
whose  heart  to  do  good  equals  bis  means  of  doing  it, — a  rare  union  in  men  of 
wealth, — and  who  founded  with  his  own  means  an  institute  for  popular  iustmctiun, 
for  tlie  intellectoal  and  moral  improvement  of  the  mechanics  of  the  place. 
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THE  PRESENT  AQE. 

The  present  age  is  eminently  an  age  of  progress,  and  therefore 
of  excitement  and  change.  It  is  an  age  in  which  the  great  art  of 
printing  is  beginning  to  manifest  its  energy  in  the  diffosion  of 
knowledge  and  the  excitement  of  bold  inquiry ;  and  therefore  it 
is  an  age  when  all  opinions  walk  abroad  in  quest  of  proselytes.  It 
is  an  age  of  liberty,  and  therefore  of  the  perils  incidental  to  liberty. 
It  is  an  age  of  peace  and  enterprise,  and  therefore  of  prosperity, 
and  of  all  the  perils  incidental  to  prosperity.  It  is  an  age  of  great 
plans  and  high  endeavors  for  the  promotion  of  human  happiness ; 
and  therefore  it  is  an  age  in  which  daring  but  ill-balanced  minds 
are  moved  to  attempt  impracticable  things,  or  to  aim  at  practicable 
ends  by  impracticable  measures.  And  so  long  as  we  have  liberty, 
civil,  intellectual,  and  religious ;  so  long  as  we  have  enterprise  and 

Srosperity ;  so  long  as  the  public  heart  is  warm  with  solicitude  for 
uman  happiness ',  so  long  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  enoonn* 
ter  something  of  error  and  extravagance ;  and  our  duty  is  not  to 
complain  or  despair,  but  to  be  thankful  that  we  live  in  dmes  so 
auspicious,  and  to  do  what  we  can,  in  patience  and  love,  to  guide 
the  erring  and  check  the  extravagant. 

When  the  car  rushes  with  swifl  motion,  he  who  looks  only 
downward  upon  the  track,  to  catch  if  he  can  some  glimpses  of  the 
glowing  wheel,  or  to  watch  the  rocks  by  the  wayside,  that  seem 
whirling  from  their  places,  soon  grows  sick  and  faint  Look 
up,  man !  Look  abroad !  The  earth  is  not  dissolved,  nor  yet 
dissolving.  Look  on  the  tranquil  heavens  and  the  blue  moun- 
tains. Look  on  all  that  fills  the  range  of  vision, — the  bright, 
glad  river,  the  smooth  meadow,  the  village  spire  with  the  cluster- 
ing homes  around  it,  and  yonder  lonely,  quiet  farmhouse  far  up 
among  the  hills.  You  are  safe ;  all  is  safe ;  and  the  power  that 
carries  you  is  neither  earthquake  nor  tempest,  but  a  power  than 
which  the  gentlest  palfrey  that  ever  bore  a  timid  maiden  is  not 
more  obedient  to  the  will  that  guides  it. 

What  age,  since  the  country  was  planted,  has  been  more  favor- 
able to  happiness  or  to  virtue  than  the  present?  Would  you 
rather  have  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Revolution  ?  If  in  this  age 
you  are  frightened,  in  that  age  you  would  have  died  with  terror. 
Would  you  rather  have  lived  in  the  age  of  the  old  French  wars, 
when  religious  enthusiasm  and  religious  contention  ran  so  high 
that  ruin  seemed  impending  ?  How  would  your  sensibilities  have 
been  tortured  in  such  an  age !  Would  you  rather  have  lived  in 
those  earlier  times,  when  the  savage  still  built  his  wigwam  in  the 
woody  valleys,  and  the  wolf  prowled  on  our  hills  ?  Those  days, 
so  Arcadian  to  your  fancy,  were  days  of  darkness  and  tribulatioii. 
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The  "temptations  in  the  wilderness"  were  as  real  and  as  terrible 
as  any  which  your  virtue  is  called  to  encoanter.  *  *  * 

The  scheme  of  Divine  Providence  is  one  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  and  is  ever  in  progressive  development.  Every  succeed- 
ing age  helps  to  unfold  the  mighty  plan.  There  are,  indeed, 
times  of  darkness ;  but  even  then  it  is  light  to  &ith,  and  lighter 
to  the  eye  of  Ood ;  and  even  then  there  is  progress,  though  to 
sense  and  fear  all  motion  seems  retrograde.  To  despond  now,  is 
not  cowardice  merely,  but  atheism ;  for  now,  as  the  world  in  its 
swift  progress  brings  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  latter  day,  faith, 
instructed  by  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  looking  up  in  devotion, 
sees  on  the  blushing  sky  the  promise  of  the  morning. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN   HISTORY. 

The  more  we  study  Christ  and  the  influence  of  Christianity  in 
history,  the  deeper,  also,  and  more  cheering  will  be  our  conviction 
that  Christianify,  as  one  of  the  forces  that  control  the  progress  of 
nations  and  of  the  human  race,  has  never  demonstrated  all  its 
efficacy.  In  the  ages  past,  the  various  and  complicated  moral 
forces  that  move  the  world  have  been  in  opposition  to  its  in- 
fluence, or  have  acted  to  corrupt  it.  Its  mission  in  the  world  is 
to  work  itself  free  from  the  corruptions  that  have  soiled  its  purity 
and  impaired  its  efficacy,  and  mingling  itself  with  all  that  acts  on 
human  character, — ^literature,  art,  philosophy,  education,  law, 
statesmanship,  commerce, — to  bring  all  things  into  subordination 
to  itself,  and  to  sway  all  the  complicated  elements  of  power  for  the 
renovation  of  the  world. 

We,  brethren  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  all  of  us,  from 
the  most  gifted  to  the  humblest,  are  workers  in  history.  Chris- 
tianity, if  we  are  true  to  our  position  and  our  nurture,  is  working 
through  us  upon  the  destinies  of  our  country  and  of  our  race. 
Not  the  missionary  only  who  goes  forth,  in  the  calm  glow  of  apos- 
tolic seal,  to  labor  and  to  die  in  barbarous  lands  for  the  extension 
of  Christ's  empire, — ^not  the  theologian  only  who  devotes  himself 
to  the  learned  investigation  and  the  scientific  exposition  of  the 
Christian  faith, — not  the  preacher  and  the  pastor  only, — ^bnt  all 
who  act  in  any  manner  or  in  any  measure  on  the  character  and 
moral  destiny  of  their  fellow-men,  are  privileged  to  be  the  organs 
and  the  functionaries  of  Christianity.  The  senator,  whose  fear- 
leas  voice  and  vote  turn  back  from  the  yet  uncontaminated  soil  of 
his  country  the  polluting  and  blighting  barbarism  of  slavery,  and 
consecrate  that  soil  eternally  to  freedom ;  the  patriot  statesman, 
who,  in  defiance  of  the  ardor  civium  prava  juhentiumj  lifts  up 
his  voice  like  a  prophet's  cry  against  the  barbarous  and  pagan 
policy  of  war  and  conquest;  the  jurist,  who,  like  Granville  Sharp, 
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by  long  and  patient  years  of  toil,  forces  the  law  to  reoognise  at 
last  some  dTsregarded  principle  of  justice ;  the  teacher,  the  aotliory 
the  artist,  the  physician,  and  the  man  of  business,  who,  in  their 
yarious  places  of  dnty  and  of  influence,  are  serving  their  genera^ 
tion  under  the  influence  of  Christian  principles ; — ^these  all  sre  in 
their  seyeral  functions  the  anointed  minbters  c^  Christiaidtyy^- 
'^  kings  and  priests  to  God/' 

In  the  all-embracing  scheme  of  the  eternal  Providenoe,  no  aet, 
or  effort,  or  aspiration  of  goodness  shall  be  in  vain.  No  ndn-drop 
mingles  with  the  ocean  or  falls  upon  the  desert  sand,  no  parole 
of  dew  moistens  the  loneliest  and  baldest  cliff,  but  God  sees  it  and 
saves  it  for  the  uses  of  his  own  beneficence.  The  vanbhed  a8|Hn* 
tions  of  the  youth  who  fell  and  was  forgotten — ^whose  early  pro- 
mise sparkled  for  a  moment  and  exhaled — are  not  wholly  lost; 
he  has  not  lived  nor  died  in  vain. 

Let  these  thoughts  cheer  us  as  we  labor^  and  bear  us  up  in  our 
dbcouragemen  ts. 

**Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
But  to  ftct,  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  US  farther  than  to-day. 

*'  Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achiering,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration, 


EDWARD  C.  PINKNET,  1802—1828. 

Edward  Coati  PiVKinEr,  son  of  Hon.  William  Pinkney,'  of  Baltiraoie,  Mary- 
land, was  bom  in  London  in  October,  1802,  his  father  being  at  that  time  miattter 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  On  the  mtam  of  the  family,  he  entered  "  St.  Mmij'u 
College"  about  1812,  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  appointed  midshipman  in  the 
nary.  After  a  raried  serrioe  of  nine  years,  he  resigned  his  plaee  in  the  nary,  was 
married,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1824.  But  his  prerioas  habits  of  life  were 
not  favorable  to  the  steady  and  earnest  pursuit  of  legal  inyestigations,  and  his 
poetic  temperament  did  not  suit  well  with  the  oontentions  of  the  oonrt-room ; 
consequently  he  had  but  litUe  success  as  a  lawyer.    His  health,  too,  had  been  lor 

*  William  Pinkney  was  a  natiTe  of  Annapolis,— bom  1764,  died  1822. — He 
was  appointed  to  various  European  missions  by  our  Qorerament,  and  held  other 
eminent  public  stations.  His  greatest  celebrity,  however,  was  attained  at  the  bv, 
where  he  was  distinguished  alike  for  learning  and  eloqnenoe.  He  it  wa^who,  ia 
the  House  of  Delegates  in  Maryland,  in  1789,  uttorod  the  noble  sentimeot. — 
"  Sir,  by  the  eternal  principles  of  natural  justice,  no  master  in  this  State  has  a 
right  to  hold  his  slave  for  a  single  hour." 
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tome  tim*  feebk,  m  that  he  had  hardlj  the  physical  powers  necessary  to  attain 
dUsthietum  in  any  profession.  He  had  been  for  some  years  known  as  a  poet  to  bit 
eirele  of  firiends ;  and  in  1825  a  small  Tolnme  appeared,  entitled  Bodolphf  aud 
•iker  FbemB,  Rodolpk — ^bis  longest  work — ^bas  not  mnob  merit;  bot  some  of  his 
■unor  pieces  are  rery  beaatiful,  and  richly  merit  presenration.  Had  his  life  been 
ipaxed,  he  would  doabtless  hare  trodden  a  higher  walk;  biU  he  died  on  the  11th 
of  April,  182^  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five. 


ITALT. 

Know^Bt  thou  the  land  which  lovers  ought  to  choose  7 

Like  blessings  there  descend  the  sparkUng  dews ; 

In  gleaming  streams  the  crystal  rivers  run. 

The  purple  vintage  clusters  in  the  sun ; 

Odors  of  flowers  haunt  the  balmy  breeze, 

Rich  fruits  hang  high  upon  the  verdant  trees ; 

And  vivid  blossoms  gem  the  shindy  groves. 

Where  bright-plumed  birds  discourse  their  careless  loves. 

Beloved ! — speed  we  from  this  sullen  strand. 

Until  thy  light  feet  press  that  green  shore's  yellow  sand. 

Look  seaward  thence,  and  naught  shall  meet  thine  eye 

But  fkiry  isles,  like  paintings  on  the  sky ; 

And,  flying  fast  and  free  before  the  gale, 

The  gaudy  vessel  with  its  glancing  sail ; 

And  waters  glittering  in  the  glare  of  noon, 

Or  tonch'd  with  silver  by  the  stars  and  moon, 

Or  fleck'd  with  broken  lines  of  crimson  light. 

When  the  far  fisher's  fire  Aff'ronts  the  night. 

Lovely  as  loved !  toward  that  smiling  shore 

Bear  we  our  household  gods,  to  fix  forever  more. 

It  looks  a  dimple  on  the  face  of  earth, 

The  seal  of  beauty,  and  the  shrine  of  mirth : 

Nature  is  delicate  and  graceful  there. 

The  place's  genius,  feminine  and  fair ; 

The  winds  are  awed,  nor  dare  to  breathe  aloud ; 

The  air  seems  never  to  hare  borne  a  cloud. 

Save  where  volcanoes  send  to  heayen  their  curVd 

And  solemn  smokes,  like  altars  of  the  world. 

Thrice  beautiful ! — to  that  delightful  spot 

Carry  our  married  hearts,  and  be  all  pain  forgot. 

There  Art,  too,  shows,  when  Nature's  beauty  palls, 
Her  sculptured  marbles,  and  her  pictured  walls ; 
And  there  are  forms  in  which  they  both  conspire 
To  whisper  themes  that  know  not  how  to  tire ; 
The  speaking  ruins  in  that  gentle  dime 
Have  but  been  hallow'd  by  the  hand  of  Time, 
And  each  can  mately  prompt  some  thought  of  flame : 
The  meanest  stone  is  not  without  a  name. 
Then  come,  beloved ! — hasten  o'er  the  sea. 
To  build  our  happy  hearth  in  blooming  Italy. 
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A  HEALTH. 


I  fill  this  cup  to  one  made  up  of  loyelinesB  alone, 

A  woman,  of  her  gentle  Bex  the  seeming  paragon ; 

To  whom  the  better  elements  and  kindly  stars  have  giyen 

A  form  so  fair,  that,  like  the  air,  'tis  less  of  earth  t^n  heayen. 

Her  eyery  tone  is  music's  own,  like  those  of  morning  birds. 
And  something  more  than  melody  dwells  ever  in  her  words ; 
The  coinage  of  her  heart  are  they,  and  from  her  lips  each  flows. 
As  one  may  see  the  burden'd  bee  forth  issue  from  the  rose. 

Affections  are  as  thoughts  to  her,  the  measures  of  her  hours ; 
Her  feelings  have  the  fragrance  and  the  freshness  of  young  flowers ; 
And  lovely  passions,  changing  oft,  so  fill  her,  she  appears 
The  image  of  themselyes  by  turns, — ^the  idol  of  past  years  I 

Of  her  bright  face  one  glance  will  trace  a  picture  on  the  brain. 
And  of  her  Toice  in  echoing  hearts  a  sound  must  long  remain ; 
But  memory,  such  as  mine  of  her,  so  Tery  much  endears, 
When  death  is  nigh,  my  latest  sigh  will  not  be  life's,  but  hers. 

I  fiird  this  cup  to  one  made  up  of  loTellness  alone, 

A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex  the  seeming  paragon, — 

Her  health !  and  would  on  earth  there  stood  some  more  of  suoh  a  frame^ 

That  life  might  be  all  poetry,  and  weariness  a  name. 


A  SERENADE. 

Look  out  upon  the  stars,  my  lore. 

And  shame  them  with  thine  eyes. 
On  which,  than  on  the  lights  aboTO, 

There  hang  more  destinies. 
Night's  beauty  is  the  harmony 

Of  blending  shades  and  light ; 
Then,  lady,  up, — ^look  out,  and  be 

A  sister  to  the  night  I — 

Sleep  not  I — thine  image  wakes  for  aye 

Within  my  watching  breast : 
Bleep  not  I — ^A*om  her  soft  sleep  should  fly. 

Who  robs  all  hearts  of  rest. 
Nay,  lady,  from  thy  slumbers  break, 

And  make  this  darkness  gay 
With  looks,  whose  brightness  well  might  make 

Of  darker  nights  a  day. 
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6E0RGB  P.  MORRIS. 

GsoKAB  P.  M0RU8,  to  whom  the  eommon  yoiee  of  the  conntrj  hai  gvrvn  the 
title  of  Ths  SoKtt-WuTKB  OF  AxKBiCA,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1802.  He 
eazly  eoouneneed  hii  literary  career,  and  in  1822  became  the  edUor  of  "  The  New 
York  Mirror,**  which  remained  mider  hie  eontrol  till  1843,  when  peenniaiy  diffl- 
cidtiee,  ooeaaioned  by  the  storm  of  financial  embarraMment  which  had  bat  shortly 
b^bie  pawed  orer  the  oonntry,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  its  publication. 
Dwring  Uiis  long  period,  this  periodical  was  vezy  ably  condactod,  and  became  the 
Tehiele  of  introdnction  to  the  public  of  some  of  the  best  writers  in  the  countiy. 
In  1844,  he  eetablished  "  The  New  Mirror,"  in  eo^janetion  with  his  friend  N.  P. 
WilliB,  which  was  soon  alter  changed  into  **  The  Bvening  Mirror."  This,  after 
being  eontinned  a  year  as  a  daily  paper,  with  great  spirit  and  taste^  was  sold  ont, 
and  in  NoTomber,  1846,  these  two  gifted  aathors  started  a  weekly  paper,  called 
"The  Home  Joomal,''  which  has  been  continued  from  year  to  year,  with  in- 
creasing pofmlari^^ — a  popularity  richly  deeerred,  fh>m  the  tastc^  elegance^  and 
CBterprise  with  which  it  is  conducted. 

General  Morris  has  published  the  following  works : — The  Dtttritd  Bride,  and 
wAer  Poems,  1843;  The  Wkip-poor-witt,  a  Poem;  Atneriean  Melodieaj  two  or 
three  dramaa;  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Willis,  an  admirable  book 
entitled  The  Proee  and  Poetry  of  Europe  and  Ameriocu  But  it  is  as  a  writer 
of  aongs^  which  exert  no  little  influence  upon  national  character  and  manners, 
and  of  a  lew  short  pieces  which,  by  their  elcTated  moral  sentiment  and  touching 
^sfaos^  go  right  to  the  hear^  that  General  Morris  will  hold  an  enduring  place  in 
literature.! 


>  "General  Morris's  fame  as  'The  Bong-Writer  of  America'  belongs  to  two 
hemispheres,  and  is  greater  now  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  'You  ask  me,' 
says  a  recent  letter  fh>m  an  Bnglish  gentleman,  now  representing  in  the  House 
of  Commons  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Bnglish  boroughs, '  whether  I  have 
seen  General  Morris's  last  soug,  "  Jenny  Marsh  of  Cherry  Valley."  You  can 
hardly  know,  when  yon  put  vuch  a  question,  the  place  he  has  built  himself  in  the 
hearts  of  all  classes  here.  His  many  songs  and  ballads  are  household  words  in 
every  home  in  England,  and  have  a  dear  old  chair  by  every  circle  in  which 
kindly  friends  are  f^tthered;  and  parents  smile  with  pleasure  to  see  brothers  and 
sisters  join  their  voices  in  the  evening  song,  and  twine  closer  those  loving  chords, 
— ^the  tmderest  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  no  mean  reward  to  feel  that  the  child 
of  one's  brain  has  a  chair  in  such  circles,  and  that  the  love  for  the  child  passes  in 
hundreds  of  hearts  into  love  for  its  unseen  parent.  After  all,  what  are  all  the 
throat-warblings  in  the  world  to  one  such  heart-song  as  "  My  Mother's  Bible"  ? 
It  poeaeetes  the  true  test  of  genius,  touching  with  sympathy  the  human  heart 
equally  in  the  palace  and  the  cottage.' " 

For  a  most  bisautiAilly-written  critical  essay  upon  General  Morris's*  genius  and 
poema,  read  ''Literary  Criticisms,  and  other  Papers,  by  the  late  Horace  Binney 
Wallace,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia," — a  volume  which  does  the  highest  credit  to  the 
author  as  %  man  of  pure  taste,  correct  judgment^  and  finished  scholarship. 


•  He  reoeivfls  ttie  title  ot  Gcneni]  from  liie  boldlng  the  rank  of  brigodler-general  In  the 
■llimry  oryuilsetfcm  of  New  York. 
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LIFE  IN   THE   WEST. 

Ho  I  brothers, — come  hither  and  list  to  my  story ,<— 

Merry  and  brief  will  the  narrative  be : 
Here,  like  a  monarch,  I  reign  in  my  glory — 

Master  am  I,  boys,  of  all  that  I  see. 
Where  once  frown*d  a  forest  a  garden  is  smiling,— 

The  meadow  and  moorland  are  marshes  no  more ; 
And  there  ourls  the  smoke  of  my  cottage,  beguiling 

The  children  who  cluster  like  grapes  at  the  door. 
Then  enter,  boys ;  cheerly,  boys,  enter  and  rest, 
The  luid  of  the  heart  is  the  la^d  of  Uie  West. 
Oho,  boys !— ^ho,  boys ! — oho ! 

Talk  not  of  the  town,  boys, — ^gire  me  the  broad  prairie. 

Where  man,  like  the  wind,  roams  impulsiTe  and  free ; 
Behold  how  its  beautiful  colors  all  yary. 

Like  those  of  the  clouds,  or  the  deep-rolling  sea. 
A  life  in  the  woods,  boys,  is  eren  as  changing ; 

With  proud  independence  w«  seasim  our  cheer, 
And  those  who  the  world  are  for  happiness  ranging 

Won't  find  ii  at  all,  if  they  don't  find  it  here. 
Then  enter,  boys ;  cheerly,  boys,  enter  and  rest ; 
I'll  show  you  the  life,  boys,  we  live  in  the  West. 
Oho,  boys  I — oho,  boys !— oho ! 

Here,  brothers,  secure  from  all  turmoil  Mid  danger. 

We  reap  what  we  sow,  for  the  soil  is  our  own ; 
We  spread  hospitality's  board  for  the  stranger, 

And  care  not  a  fig  for  the  king  on  his  throne. 
We  neyer  know  want,  for  we  lire  by  our  labor. 

And  in  it  contentment  and  happiness  find ; 
We  do  what  we  can  for  a  Mend  or  a  neighbor, 

And  die,  boys,  in  peace  and  good  will  to  mankind. 
Then  enter,  boys ;  cheerly,  boys,  enter  and  rest ; 
Tou  know  how  we  live,  boys,  and  die  in  the  West  1 
Oho,  boys  1— oho,  boys ! — oho ! 


WHEN  OTHER  FRIENDS  ARE  ROUND   THEE. 

When  other  fHends  are  round  thee. 

And  other  hearts  are  thine, 
When  other  bays  have  crown'd  thee. 

More  fresh  and  green  than  mine^ 
Then  think  how  aak  and  lonely 

This  doating  heart  will  be. 
Which,  while  it  throbs,  throbs  only, 

Beloved  one,  for  thee ! 

Yet  do  not  think  I  doubt  thee, 

I  know  thy  truth  remains ; 
I  would  not  live  without  thee. 

For  all  the  world  contains. 
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Thou  Art  (lie  star  that  guides  me 
Along  life's  changing  sea ; 

And  whatever  fate  l^tides  me. 
This  heart  still  turns  to  thee. 


UP  WITH  THB  SIGNAL. 

Vp^  up  with  the  wignal!    The  land  is  in  sight  I 
We'll  be  happy,  tf  nevttr  again,  boys,  to-night  I 
The  cold,  cheerless  ocean  in  safety  weVe  pass'd, 
And  the  warm  genial  earth  glads  oar  Tision  at  last. 
In  the  land  of  the  stranger  true  hearts  we  shall  find. 
To  soothe  us  in  absence  of  those  left  behind. 
Land !— land-ho !    All  hearts  glow  with  joy  at  the  sight  I 
We'll  be  happy,  if  neyer  again,  boys,  to-night ! 

The  Hffnal  it  w<wingl    Till  mom  we'll  remain. 

Then  part  in  the  hope  to  meet  one  day  again 

Bound  the  hearthstone  of  home  in  the  land  of  our  birth. 

The  holiest  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  I 

Pear  country  I  our  thoughts  are  as  constant  to  thee 

As  the  steel  to  the  star,  or  the  stream  to  the  sea. 

Ho ! — ^land-ho  1     We  near  it, — ^we  bound  at  the  sight. 

Then  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night ! 

Tht  Mffnal  i»  anneer^d-I    The  foam-sparkles  rise 

Like  tears  from  the  fountain  of  joy  to  the  eyes ! 

May  rain-drops  that  fall  from  the  storm-clouds  of  care 

Melt  away  in  the  sun-beaming  smiles  of  the  fiur  I 

One  health,  as  chime  gayly  the  nautical  bells. 

To  woman---Ood  bless  her ! — ^whereyer  she  dwells ! 

TsB  pilot's  on  boabd  I — and,  thank  Heaven  1  all's  right  I 

8o  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night  1 


WOOPMAir,  SPAAS  THAT  TSSE.^ 


Woodman,  spare  that  tree ! 

Touch  not  a  single  bough : 
In  youth  it  shelter'd  me, 

And  I'll  protect  it  now. 
"Twas  my  forefather's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot ; 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand. 

Thy  Bxe  shall  harm  it  not. 


That  old  familiar  tree, 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o'er  land  and  sea, 

And  wonldst  thou  hack  it  down  f 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke ! 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties ; 
Oh,  spare  that  aged  oak. 

Now  towering  to  the  skies. 


*  "After  I  had  sung  the  noble  baJlad  of  'Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,'  at 
Boulogne,"  layi  Mr.  Henry  RobmII,  the  vocalist,  **  an  old  gentleman  among  the 
udienee^  who  was  greatly  moved  by  the  simple  and  toaohing  beauty  of  the 
venls,  rote  and  said, '  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Rassell ;  bat  was  the  tree  really 
•pared  V  '  It  was,'  said  L  '  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,'  said  he,  as  he  took  his 
■eat  amidst  the  unanimous  applaose  of  the  whole  assembly.  I  never  baw  such 
•xeilemeni  in  a  eonoert-room." 
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Wlien  but  an  idle  boy, 

I  sought  its  grateful  shade ; 
In  all  tiieir  gushing  joy, 

Here,  too,  my  sisters  play'd. 
My  mother  kiss'd  me  here ; 

My  father  press'd  my  hand : 
Forgive  this  foolish  tear, — 

But  lei  that  old  oak  stand  I 


My  heart-strings  round  thee  cling. 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend  I 
Here  shall  the  wild-bird  sin^. 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
Old  tree  I  the  storm  still  braTe  I 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot ; 
While  I've  a  hand  to  save. 

Thy  axe  shall  hann  it  not. 


MT   mother's  bible. 

This  book  is  all  that's  left  me  now  I 

Tears  will  unbidden  start, — 
With  faltering  lip  and  throbbing  brow, 

I  press  it  to  my  heart. 
For  many  generations  past, 

Here  is  our  family  tree ; 
My  mother's  hands  this  Bible  clasp'd ; 

She,  dying,  gave  it  me. 

Ah  I  well  do  I  remember  those 

Whose  names  these  records  bear. 
Who  round  the  hearthstone  used  to  close 

After  the  eyening  prayer. 
And  speak  of  what  these  pages  said. 

In  tones  my  heart  would  thrill  I 
Though  they  are  with  the  silent  dead. 

Here  are  they  living  siiU  1 

My  father  read  this  holy  book 

To  brothers,  sisters  dear ; 
How  calm  was  my  poor  mother's  look. 

Who  lean'd  God's  word  to  hear ! 
Her  angel  faoe — I  see  it  yet ! 

What  thronging  memories  oome  I 
Again  that  little  group  is  met 

Within  the  halls  of  home ! 

Thou  truest  friend  man  ever  knew, 

Thy  constancy  I've  tried ; 
Where  all  were  false  I  found  thee  true, 

My  counsellor  and  guide. 
The  mines  of  earth  no  treasure  give 

That  could  this  volume  buy : 
In  teaching  me  the  way  to  live, 

It  taught  me  how  to  die. 


GBOROB  DENISON  PRBNTICB, 

Twm  aeoompliBhed  editor  of  the  "Louisville  Jonmal,"  was  bom  at  Preston,  Oonaee- 
tioot,  December  18,  1802.  Ho  wm  graduated  at  Brown  University,  1823,  and  thaa 
Btadied  law ;  but  he  never  practised  his  profession,  preferring  to  devote  hixaMlf  to 
editorial  labors.    In  1828,  he  ostablishod  "  The  New  England  Weekly  Review,"  st 
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Hartford,  sad  eondacted  H  for  two  yean,  when  h«  resigned  it  to  tbe  pool  Wbittier, 
•ad  roBovvd  to  the  West,  where  he  ajsnmed  the  charge  of  the  "  LonisTille  Jour- 
Bst,"  whieh  he  soon  raised  to  a  flrst-elass  journal,  and  which  has  eontinoed  to  the 
pnsant  time  to  maintain  its  character  for  solid  ability  and  pli^ftal  wit  nnite^ 
•eanaly  second  to  that  of  any  olber  journal  in  the  eonntry. 

Mr.  Prsntiee  has  wfitten  some  very  beantlfU  poetiy  for  his  ova  jooraal  and  for 
odwr  periodicals;  hat  his  eempositions  have  nerer  been  eoUeeted  in  »  Tolome. 
Ibe  fidhnring  pieees  li*Te  been  mncb  admired : — 


SABBATH   lYSNINa. 

How  calmly  sinks  the  parting  son ! 

Tet  twilight  lingers  still ; 
And  beautiful  as  dream  of  hearen 

It  slumbers  on  the  hill ; 
Earth  sleeps,  with  all  her  glorious  things. 
Beneath  the  Holy  Spirit's  wings, 
And,  rendering  back  the  hues  aboTe, 
Seems  resting  in  a  trance  of  loTe. 

Bound  yonder  rocks  the  forest-trees 

In  shadowy  groups  recline, 
Like  saints  at  CTening  bow'd  in  prayer 

Around  their  holy  shrine ; 
And  through  their  leaves  the  night-winds  blow, 
So  calm  and  still,  their  musio  low 
Seems  the  mysterious  yoiee  of  prayer, 
Soil  echoed  on  the  cTening  air. 

And  yonder  western  throng  of  clouds, 

Betiring  firom  the  sky, 
So  calmly  moTe,  so  softly  glow, 

They  seem  to  Fancy's  eye 
Bright  creatures  of  a  better  sphere, 
Come  down  at  noon  to  worship  here. 
And,  from  their  sacrifice  of  Isto, 
Betuming  to  their  home  abore. 

The  blue  isles  of  the  golden  sea. 

The  night-areh  floating  high, 
The  flowers  that  gaze  upon  the  heaTens, 

The  bright  streams  leaping  by, 
Are  liTing  with  religion, — deep 
On  earth  and  sea  its  glories  sleep, 
And  mingle  with  the  starlight  rays, 
Like  the  soft  light  of  parted  days. 

The  spirit  of  the  holy  eve 

Comes  through  the  silent  air 
To  feeling's  hidden  spring,  and  wakes 

A  gush  of  musio  there  1 
And  the  far  depths  of  ether  beam 
So  passing  fair,  we  almost  dream 
That  we  can  rise,  and  wander  through 
Their  open  paths  of  trackless  blue. 
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Eacli  soul  is  fiU'd  with  glorious  dreanuiy 

Each  pulse  is  beating  wild ; 
And  thought  is  soaring  to  the  shrine 

Of  glory  undefiled ! 
And  holy  aspirations  start. 
Like  blessed  angels,  ftrom  the  heart, 
And  bind — ^for  earth's  dark  ties  are  riTe&— 
Our  spirits  to  the  gates  of  heaven. 


I  THINK  OF  THEB. 

TO  A  LADT. 

I  think  of  thee  when  morning  springs 
From  sleep,  with  plumage  bathed  in  dew. 

And,  like  a  young  bird,  lifts  her  wings 
Of  gladi^ss  on  the  welkin  blue. 

And  when,  at  noon,  the  breath  of  lore 
O'er  flower  and  stream  is  wandering  free. 

And  sent  in  music  from  the  groTe, 
I  think  of  thee, — I  think  of  thee. 

I  think  of  thee,  when,  soft  and  wide. 
The  eTening  spreads  her  robes  of  light, 

And,  like  a  young  and  timid  bride. 
Sits  blushing  in  the  arms  of  night. 

And  when  the  moon's  sweet  crescent  springs 
In  light  o'er  heaven's  deep,  waveless  sea, 

And  stars  are  forth,  like  blessed  things, 
I  think  of  thee, — I  think  of  thee. 

I  think  of  thee ; — that  eye  of  flame, 
Those  tresses,  falling  bright  and  free, 

That  brow,  where  ''Beauty  writes  her  name,'* 
I  think  of  thee, — I  think  of  thee. 


BUFUS  DAWES. 


RuFVS  Dawks  was  bom  in  Boston,  on  the  26th  of  Jaonary,  180S.  His  fatbw, 
Thomas  Dawes,  was  a  member  of  the  State  Convention  called  to  ratify  the  Cob- 
■titation,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Coari  of 
Massaohusetts,  distingnisbed  for  his  learning,  eloquence,  wit,'  and  spotloas  {»• 
iogritj.    Our  poet  entered  Harvard  College  in  1820.    On  learing  it,  be  entrred 

I  He  was  remarkable  not  onlv  "  for  his  great  reach  of  mind,"  (to  nae  Daanl 
Webster's  words  respecting  him,)  but  for  his  quickness  of  repartee.  He  was  verj 
sbort  in  stature;  and  one  day,  standing  in  State  Street,  Boston,  with  six  very  tall 
men,  among  whom  were  Harrison  Oray  Otis  and  Josiah  Qnincy,  Mr.  Otis  said, 
« Judge  Dawes,  how  do  yon  fbel"  (looking  down  on  him  at  the  same  time  veiy 
signifloantly)  "when  in  the  company  of  such  great  men  as  we?"  **  Just  like  a 
fourpenoe  hali^nny  among  six  eents,"  was  his  prompt  reply* 
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tike  ofiM  of  Genenl  William  SulliTan  as  a  law-ttadent,  and,  after  eompleting  liif 
itadiie^  was  admitliNl  a  member  of  the  Suffolk  Coantj  bar.  Tbe  profeMioo,  how- 
crer,  was  not  congenial  to  his  feelings,  and  he  bee  never  pursued  its  practice. 
Sariy  in  1828,  be  published  a  prospectus  of  "  The  Bmorald  and  Baltimore  Lite- 
my  Qasette,"  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  editor,  and  on  the  29th  of  March  of  that 
yesr  sppeand  tbe  first  number.  In  1829,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Chief- 
Jastiee  Craaefa,  of  Washington.  In  1830,  he  published  TAe  ValUg  o/  tiU  Nwka- 
wujff  mtd  ctktr  Poauf  and  in  1839,  Atktmia  of  Dama^ems;  OmxMimtf  and  his 
■isodlsneous  poetical  writings.  In  the  winter  of  1840-41,  he  deliTered  a  eoorse 
of  litsrary  leetnies  in  New  York,  before  the  American  Institute.  He  now  resides 
IB  Washington,  D.C. 

SPIBIT  OF  BEAUTY. 

The  Spirit  of  Beantj  nnfurls  her  light. 
And  wheels  her  course  in  a  joyous  flight ; 
I  know  her  track  through  the  balmy  air, 
By  the  blossoms  that  cluster  and  whiten  there ; 
She  leaTes  the  tops  of  the  mountains  green. 
And  gems  the  yalley  with  crystal  sheen. 

At  mom,  I  know  where  she  rested  at  night. 
For  the  roses  are  gushing  with  dewy  delight ; 
Then  she  mounts  again,  and  round  her  flings 
A  shower  of  light  from  her  crimen  wings ; 
Till  the  spirit  is  drunk  witii  the  music  on  high. 
That  silently  fills  it  with  ecsta^. 

At  noon  she  hies  to  a  cool  retreat. 

Where  bowering  elms  over  waters  meet ; 

She  dimples  the  waye  where  the  green  leaves  dip, 

As  it  smilingly  curls  like  a  maiden's  lip 

When  her  tremulous  bosom  would  hide,  in  Tain, 

From  her  lover,  the  hope  that  she  loves  again. 

At  eve  she  hangs  o'er  the  western  sky 
Bark  clouds  for  a  glorious  canopy, 
And  round  the  skirts  of  their  deepened  fold 
She  paints  a  border  of  purple  and  gold. 
Where  the  lingering  sunbeams  love  to  stay 
When  their  g<^  in  his  glory  has  pass'd  away. 

She  hovers  around  us  at  twilight  hour, 

When  her  presence  is  felt  with  the  deepest  power ; 

She  silvers  the  landscape,  and  crowds  the  stream 

With  shadows  that  flit  like  a  fairy  dream ; 

Then  wheeling  her  flight  through  the  gladden'd  air, 

The  Spirit  of  Beauty  is  everywhere. 


SUNRISE,   FROM   MOUNT  WASHINGTON. 

The  laughing  hours  have  chased  away  the  night. 
Plucking  the  stars  out  from  her  diadem : — 
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And  now  the  blue-eyed  Mofm,  with  modest  gnce. 
Looks  through  her  half-drawn  curtains  in  the  east* 
Blushing  in  smiles,  and  glad  as  infancy. 
And  see,  the  foolish  Moon,  but  now  so  vain 
Of  borrowed  beauty,  how  she  yields  her  charms, 
And,  pale  with  envy,  steals  herself  away ! 
The  clouds  hare  put  their  gorgeous  livery  on» 
Attendant  on  the  day :  the  mountain-tops 
Have  lit  their  beacons,  and  the  vales  below 
8end  up  a  welcoming :  no  song  of  birds. 
Warbling  to  charm  the  air  with  melody, 
Floats  on  the  frosty  breeze  ;  yet  Nature  hath 
The  very  soul  of  music  in  her  looks ! 
The  sunshine  and  the  shade  of  poetry. 

I  stand  upon  thy  lofty  pinnacle, 
Temple  of  Nature !  and  look  down  with  awe 
On  the  wide  world  beneath  me,  dimly  seen ; 
Around  me  crowd  the  giant  sons  of  earth, 
Fix'd  on  their  old  foundations,  unsubdued; 
Firm  as  when  first  rebellion  bade  them  rise 
Unrifted  to  the  Thunderer :  now  they  seem 
A  family  of  mountains,  clustering  round 
Their  hoary  patriarch,  emulously  watching 
To  meet  the  partial  glances  of  the  day. 
Far  in  the  glowing  east  the  flickering  light, 
Mellow'd  by  distance,  with  the  blue  sky  blending. 
Questions  the  eye  with  ever-varying  forms. 

The  sun  comes  up !  away  the  shadows  fling 
From  the  broad  hills;  and,  hurrying  to  the  west. 
Sport  in  the  sunshine  till  they  die  away. 
The  many  beauteous  mountain-streams  leap  down. 
Out-welling  from  the  clouds,  and  sparkling  light 
Dances  along  with  their  perennial  flow. 
And  there  is  beauty  in  yon  river's  path, 
The  glad  Connecticut !  I  know  her  well. 
By  the  white  veil  she  mantles  o'er  her  charms : 
At  times  she  loiters  by  a  ridge  of  hill^ 
Sportfully  hiding ;  then  again  with  glee 
Out-rushes  from  her  vrild-wood  lurking-plaoe. 
Far  as  the  eye  can  bound,  the  ooean-waves. 
And  hills  and  rivers,  mountains,  lakes,  and  woods, 
And  all  that  hold  the  faculty  entranced. 
Bathed  in  a  flood  of  glory,  float  in  air. 
And  sleep  in  the  deep  quietude  of  joy. 

There  is  an  awful  stillness  in  this  place, 
A  Presence  that  forbids  to  break  the  spell, 
Till  the  heart  pour  its  agony  in  tears. 
But  I  must  drink  the  vision  while  it  lasts ; 
For  even  now  the  curling  vapors  rise. 
Wreathing  their  cloudy  coronals,  to  grace 
These  towering  summits — bidding  me  away ; 
But  often  shall  my  heart  turn  back  again. 
Thou  glorious  eminence !  and  when  oppress'd, 
And  aching  with  the  coldness  of  the  world. 
Find  a  sweet  resting-place  and  home  with  thee. 
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BALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

SAI.PH  Walik)  Exsrsoh,  one  of  the  most  original  writers  in  onr  eonntiy,  waf 
han  in  Boston  in  the  year  1803,  and  was  gradnated  at  Hairard  College  in  1821. 
On  lenring  eoUege,  he  deroted  his  time  to  theological  stadies,  and  was  settled  as 

'  of  the  Second  Unitarian  Chnnh  in  his  natire  citj.  But,  his  riews  respecting 

of  the  Christian  ordinances  undergoing  a  change,  he  gare  up  the  minii>try, 
and  retired  to  the  qnlet  Tillage  of  Concord,  Mass.,  deroting  himself  to  his  (krorita 
stndiee, — the  natore  of  man  and  his  relations  to  the  aniyerse. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Emerson's  chief  puhlications:  Man  Thinking,  an  oration 
deBTered  hefore  the  Phi  Beta  Kapp*  Societj-  in  1837 ;  Liierofy  Etkiet,  an  oration ; 
and  JVa««r»--an  jEMoy,  in  1838;  Tks  Dial,  a  magasine  of  literatnre,  philosophy, 
and  hisloiy,  which  he  commenced  in  1840  and  continued  for  four  years ;  Tkt 
MHkMJ  of  Jfaimne,  Mam  the  Be/ormer,  three  lectures  on  the  times,  and  the  llrtt 

of  his  essays,  in  1841 ;  lectores  on  the  New  England  B^onntn,  cAs  FoMHf 
and  Negro  Enumeipaii(m  in  the  Weal  Jndiee,  in  1844;  a  Tolome  of 

t,  in  1846,  and  the  lectures,  deUrered  during  his  visit  to  England  in  1849, 
wluch  form  the  volume  called  BepreeenUUive  Men* 

Such  are  Mr.  Emerson's  principal  writings.  As  an  author  he  never  ean  he 
popular,  for  he  is  too  ahstruse  and  too  metaphysical,  and  has  too  little  of  human 
sympathy  to  reach  the  heart;  while  he  is  at  times  so  quaint  or  so  obscure  thi^ 
one  is  no  litUe  puxsled  to  find  out  his  meaning.^ 

V 

THE  COMPENSATIONS  OP  CALAMITY. 

We  cannot  part  witH  our  friends.  We  cannot  let  our  angels 
go.  We  do  not  see  that  tliej  only  go  ont,  that  archangels  may 
eome  in.  We  are  idolaters  of  the  old.  We  do  not  helieve  in  the 
riches  of  the  soul,  in  its  proper  eternity  and  omnipresence.  We 
do  not  helieve  there  is  any  force  in  to-day  to  rival  or  recreate  that 
beaatifnl  yesterday.  We  lincer  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  tent,  where 
once  we  had  hread  and  shelter  and  organs,  nor  helieve  that  the 
spirit  can  feed,  cover,  and  nerve  us  a^n.  We  cannot  again  find 
aught  so  dear,  so  sweet,  so  graceful.  But  we  sit  and  weep  in  vain. 
The  voice  of  the  Almighty  saith,  "  Up  and  onward  for  evermore  V 
We  cannot  stay  amid  the  ruins.  Neither  will  we  rely  on  the  new; 
and  so  we  walk  ever  with  reverted  eyes,  like  those  monsters  who 
look  backwards. 

>  An  English  critic  thus  speaks  of  him : — **  Mr.  Emerson  possesses  so  msny 
ahsmeteristics  of  genius  that  his  want  of  universality  is  the  more  to  he  regretted : 
the  leading  feature  of  his  mind  is  intensity ;  he  is  deficient  in  heart-sympathy.'* 
Again,  '^  It  is  better  fof  a  man  to  tell  his  story  as  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  Hawthorne,  oi 
Mr.  Longftllow  does,  than  to  adopt  the  style  Emersonian,  in  which  thoughts  may 
be  buried  so  deep  that  common  seekers  shall  be  unable  to  find  them.' 
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And  yet  the  compensations  of  calamity  are  made  apparent  to 
the  understanding  also,  after  long  intervals  of  time.  A  fever,  a 
mutilation,  a  cruel  disappointment,  a  loss  of  wealth,  a  loss  of  friends, 
seems  at  the  moment  unpaid  loss,  and  unpayable.  But  the  sure 
years  reveal  the  deep  remedial  force  that  underlies  all  facts.  The 
death  of  a  dear  friend,  wife,  brother,  lover,  which  seemed  nothiDg 
but  privation,  somewhat  later  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  guide  or 
genius ;  for  it  commonly  operates  revolutions  m  our  way  of  life, 
terminates  an  epoch  of  infancy  or  of  youth  which  was  waiting  to 
be  closed;  breaks  up  a  wonted  occupation,  or  a  household,  or  style 
of  living,  and  allows  the  formation  of  new  ones  more  friendly  to 
the  growth  of  character.  It  permits  or  constrains  the  formation 
of  new  acquaintances,  and  the  reception  of  new  inflnenoes  that 
prove  of  the  first  importance  to  the  next  years ;  and  the  man  or 
woman  who  would  have  remained  a  sunny  garden-flower,  with  no 
room  for  its  roots  and  too  much  sunshine  for  its  head,  by  the  fall- 
ing of  the  walls  and  the  neglect  of  the  gardener,  is  made  the 
banian  of  the  forest,  yielding  shade  and  fruit  to  wide  neighbor- 
hoods of  men. 

TRAVELLINa. 

I  have  no  churlish  objection  to  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe,  for  the  purposes  of  art,  of  study,  and  benevolence,  so  that 
the  man  is  first  domesticated,  or  does  not  go  abroad  with  the  hope 
of  finding  somewhat  greater  than  he  knows.  He  who  travels  to 
be  amused,  or  to  get  somewhat  which  he  does  not  carry,  travels 
away  from  himself,  and  grows  old  even  in  youth  among  old  things. 
In  Thebes,  in  Palmyra,  nis  will  and  mind  have  become  old  and 
dilapidated  as  they.     He  carries  ruins  to  ruins. 

Travelling  is  a  fool's  paradise.  We  owe  to  our  first  journeys 
the  discovery  that  place  is  nothing.  At  home  I  dream  that  at 
Naples,  at  Rome,  I  can  be  intoxicated  with  beauty,  and  lose  my 
sadness.  I  pack  my  trunk,  embrace  my  friends,  embark  on  the 
sea,  and  at  last  wake  up  at  Naples,  and  there  beside  me  is  the 
stem  fact,  the  sad  self,  unrelenting,  identical,  that  I  fled  fh>m.  I 
seek  the  Vatican  and  the  palaces.  I  affect  to  be  intoxicated  with 
sights  and  suggestions;  but  I  am  not  intoxicated.  My  giant  goes 
with  me  wherever  I  go. 

But  the  rage  of  travelling  is  itself  only  a  symptom  of  a  deeper 
unsoundness  affecting  the  whole  intellectual  action.  The  intellect 
is  vagabond,  and  the  universal  system  of  education  fosters  restiess- 
ness.  Our  minds  travel  when  our  bodies  are  forced  to  stay  at 
home.  We  imitate ;  and  what  is  imitation  but  the  travelling  of 
the  mind?  Our  houses  are  built  with  foreign  taste;  our  shelves 
are  garnished  with  foreign  ornaments;  our  opinions,  our  tastes, 
our  whole  minds,  lean  to,  and  follow  the  past  and  the  distant  as  the 
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eyes  of  a  maid  follow  her  mistress.  Tbe  soul  created  the  arts 
wherever  they  have  floarished.  It  was  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
artist  sought  his  model.  It  was  an  application  of  his  own  thought 
to  the  thing  to  be  done  and  the  conditions  to  be  observed.  And 
why  need  we  copy  the  Doric  or  the  Gothic  model  ?  Beauty,  con- 
veniencOy  grandeur  of  thought,  and  quaint  expression  are  as  near 
to  OS  as  to  any,  and  if  the  American  artist  will  study  with  hope 
and  love  the  precise  thing  to  be  done  by  him,  considering  the 
climate,  the  soil,  the  length  of  the  day,  the  wants  of  the  people, 
the  habit  and  form  of  the  government,  he  will  create  a  house  in 
which  all  these  will  find  themselves  fitted,  and  taste  and  sentiment 
will  be  satisfied  also. 

SELV-RELIAKCI. 

Insist  on  yourself;  never  imitate.  Tour  own  gift  you  can  pre* 
sent  every  moment  with  the  cumulative  force  of  a  whole  life's 
cultivation;  but  of  the  adopted  talent  of  another  you  have  only 
an  extemporaneous,  half  possession.  That  which  each  can  do 
best,  none  but  his  Maker  can  teach  him.  No  man  yet  knows 
what  it  is,  nor  can,  till  that  person  has  exhibited  it.  Where  is 
the  master  who  could  have  taught  Shakspeare?  Where  is  the 
master  who  could  have  instructed  Franklin,  or  Washington,  or 
Bacon,  or  Newton  ?  Every  great  man  is  a  unique.  The  Scipion- 
ism  of  Scipio  is  precisely  that  part  he  could  not  borrow.  If  any- 
body will  teU  me  whom  the  great  man  imitates  in  the  original 
crisis  when  he  performs  a  great  act,  I  will  tell  him  who  else  than 
himself  can  teach  him.  Shakspeare  will  never  be  made  by  the 
study  of  Shakspeare.  Do  that  which  is  assigned  thee^  and  thoo 
canst  not  hope  too  much  or  dare  too  much. 


GOOD-BTE,  PROUD  WORLD. 

Good-bye,  proud  world !  I'm  going  home : 
Thou'rt  not  my  friend,  and  Vm  not  thine. 

Long  through  thy  weary  crowds  I  roam ; 
A  rircr-ark  on  the  ocean's  brine. 

Long  Fto  been  toss'd  like  the  driven  foam; 

But  now,  proud  world  1  Fm  going  home. 

Good-bye  to  Flattery's  fawning  face ; 
To  Grandeur,  wHh  his  wiw  grimace ; 
To  li^tart  Wealth'e  averted  eye ; 
To  supple  Office,  low  and  high ; 
To  crowded  halls,  to  court  and  street; 
To  flroxen  hearts  and  hasting  feet ; 
To  f hose  who  go,  and  those  who  come ; 
Goodbye,  proud  world!  I'm  going  home. 
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I  am  going  to  mj  own  hearth-stone, 
Bosom'd  in  yon  green  hills  alone — 
A  secret  nook  in  a  pleasant  land. 
Whose  groTes  the  frolic  fairies  plann'd ; 
Where  arches  green,  the  liyelong  day. 
Echo  the  blackbird's  roundelay, 
And  Yulgar  feet  haye  never  trod 
A  spot  that  is  sacred  to  thought  and  God. 

Oh,  when  I  am  safe  in  my  sylyan  home, 
I  tread  on  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
And  when  I  am  stretoh'd  beneath  the  pines. 
Where  the  eyening  star  so  holy  shines, 
I  laugh  at  the  lore  and  the  pride  of  man, 
At  the  sophist  schools,  and  the  learned  clan ; 
For  what  are  they  all  in  their  high  conceit. 
When  man  in  the  bush  with  God  may  meet  1 


JACOB  ABBOTT. 

Jacob  Abbott  was  bom  in  Hallowell,  Maine,  in  1803,  and,  at  the  age  of  twaly^ 
entored  Bowdoin  College.  After  gradaatiDg,  he  studied  theology  at  Andoyer, 
and,  on  completing  his  three  years'  course  there,  was  in^pointed  tutor,  and  alter- 
wards  Professor  of  Mathematics,  in  Amherst  College,  which  station  he  filled  with 
great  success.  Thence  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Elliot  StreM 
Congregational  Church,  Boston. 

His  first  important  literary  work — The  Young  Ohritttan — appeared  in  B4MtoB 
in  1825 ;  since  which  time  he  has  written  many  works,  mostly  intended  fbr  tbt 
instruction  of  the  young,  in  which  branch  of  literature  he  has  been  remarkably 
euooessftiL  The  Toung  Christian  series  (comprising  The  Tomtg  Chrutiam,  Oamer- 
JStonSf  Way  to  do  Goody  Hoary  Headf  and  McDotmer)  has  enjoyed  not  otdj  a 
wide  circulation  in  tiiis  country,  but  numerous  editions  have  been  issued  in  Sag^ 
land,  Scotland,  France,  and  Germany. 

Besides  his  literary  works,  Mr.  Abbott  was  yery  suoeossftil  as  a  teaeher  in  his 
well-known  Mount  Vernon  School  for  Young  Ladies,  in  Boston ;  and  at  a  lalsr 
period,  when  associated  with  his  brother,  John  S.  0.  Abbott,  in  the  Honaton  and 
Bleecker  Street  schools,  in  New  York.  During  the  last  eight  or  ten  yean  be  has 
deyoted  his  time  entirely  to  writing,^  and  now  resides  in  New  York  Oi^. 


INTELLECTUAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  great  mass  of  mankind  consider  the  intellectual  powers  as 
snscept^le  of  a  certain  degree  of  development  in  childhood,  to 

1  His  works  haye  been  yery  numerous, — more  than  sixty  yolumee  in  alU — i>- 
elading  a  series  of  biographies  of  distinguished  characters ;  and  the  RoUo  Boak§, 
More  interesting  and  instructive  works,  especially  for  the  young,  can  hardly  else- 
where be  found. 
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prepare  Uie  iDdiyidnal  for  the  active  duties  of  life.  This  degree 
of  progress  they  suppose  to  be  made  before  the  age  of  twen^  is 
attained,  and  henee  they  talk  of  an  education  being  finished! 
Now,  if  a  parent  wishes  to  convey  the  idea  that  his  daughter  haa 
closed  her  studies  at  school,  or  that  his  son  has  finished  his  pre- 
paratory professional  course  and  is  ready  to  commence  practice, 
there  is  perhaps  no  strong  objection  to  his  using  the  common 
phrase  that  the  education  is  finished ;  but  in  any  general  or  pro- 
per use  of  language,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  finished  educa- 
tion. The  most  successful  student  that  ever  left  a  school,  or  took 
his  degree  at  college,  never  arrived  at  a  good  place  to  stop  in  his 
intellectual  oourse.  In  fact,  the  farther  he  goes  the  more  de- 
sirous will  he  feel  to  go  on ;  and  if  you  wish  to  find  an  instance 
of  the  greatest  eagerness  and  interest  with  which  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  is  prosecuted,  you  will  find  it  undoubtedly  in  the  case 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  thorough  scholar  which  the  country 
can  furnish,  who  has  spent  a  long  life  in  study,  and  who  finds 
that  the  &rther  he  goes  the  more  and  more  widely  does  the 
boundless  field  of  intelligence  open  before  him. 

Give  up,  then,  at  once,  all  idea  of  finUhing  your  education. 
The  sole  object  of  the  course  of  discipline  at  any  literary  institu- 
tion in  our  land  is  not  to  finish,  but  just  to  show  you  how  to 
iM'gin;  to  give  you  an  impulse  and  a  direction  upon  that  course 
which  you  ought  to  pursue  with  unabated  and  uninterrupted 
ardor  as  long  as  you  have  being.  ^  *  * 

The  objects  of  study  are  of  several  kinds :  one  is, — to  increase 
our  intdlectticd  potoers.  Every  one  knows  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  ability  in  different  minds ;  but  it  is  not  so  distinctly  understood 
that  every  one's  abilities  may  be  increased  or  strengthened  by  a 
kind  of  culture  adapted  expressly  to  this  purpose, — ^I  mean  a  cul- 
ture which  is  intended  not  to  add  to  the  stock  of  knowledge^  but 
only  to  increase  intellecttuU  power.  Scholars  very  oflen  ask, 
when  pursuing  some  difficult  study,  "  What  good  will  it  do  me  to 
know  this  ?"  But  that  is  not  the  question.  They  ought  to  ask, 
**  What  good  will  it  do  me  to  learn  it  ?  What  effect  upon  my 
habits  of  thinking,  and  upon  my  intellectual  powers,  will  be  pro- 
duced by  the  efforts  to  examine  and  to  conquer  these  difficulties  ?*' 
Do  not  shrink,  then,  from  difficult  work  in  your  efforts  at  intel- 
lectual improvement.  You  ought,  if  you  wish  to  secure  the 
greatest  advantage,  to  have  some  difficult  work,  that  you  may 
acquire  habits  of  patient  research,  and  increase  and  strengthen 
your  intellectual  powers. 

Another  object  of  study  is, — the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  and 

a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  any  one  that  the  acquisition 

of  knowledge  is  the  duty  of  all.     If  there  is  any  thing  clearly 

manifest  of  God's  intentions  in  regard  to  employment  for  man^  it 

ki 
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is  that  he  should  spend  a  very  oonsiderable  portion  of  his  time 
upon  earth  in  acquiring  knowledgef — knowledge,  in  all  the  extent 
and  variety  in  wnioh  it  is  offered  to  human  powers.  The  whole 
economy  of  nature  is  such  as  to  allure  man  to  the  inyestigation  of 
it,  and  the  whole  structure  of  his  mind  is  so  framed  as  to  qualify 
him  exactly  for  the  work.  If  now  a  person  begins  in  early  life, 
and  even  as  late  as  twenty,  and  makes  it  a  part  of  his  constant  aim 
to  acquire  knowledge, — endeavoring  every  day  to  learn  something 
which  he  did  not  know  before,  or  to  fix  something  in  the  mind 
which  was  before  not  familiar, — ^he  will  make  an  almost  insensible 
but  a  most  rapid  and  important  progress.  The  field  of  his  Intel- 
lectual  vision  will  widen  and  extend  every  year.  His  powers  of 
mind  as  well  as  his  attainments  will  be  increased ;  and  as  he  can 
see  more  extensively,  so  he  can  act  more  effectually  every  month 
than  he  could  in  the  preceding.  He  thus  goes  on  through  life, 
growing  in  knowledge  and  in  intellectual  and  moral  power ;  and 
if  his  spiritual  process  keeps  pace,  as  it  ought  to,  with  his  intel- 
lectual advancement,  he  is,  with  the  divine  assistance  and  blessing, 
exalting  himself  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  pre- 
paring himself  for  a  loflier  and  wider  field  of  service  in  the  world 
to  come.  T&ung  CknaUam. 

THE  THING  ESSENTIAL  TO  HAPPINESS. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  manage- 
ment of  worldly  affairs  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  by,  and  which 
LB  yet  an  indispensable  condition  of  human  happiness.  I  mean 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  bring  his  expenses  and  his  pecuniary 
liabilities  fairly  within  his  control.  There  are  some- cases  of  a 
peculiar  character,  and  some  occasional  emergencies,  perhaps,  in 
the  life  of  every  man,  which  constitute  exceptions;  but  ttus  is 
the  general  rule. 

The  plentifulness  of  money  depends  upon  its  relation  to  our  ex- 
penditures. An  English  nobleman,  with  an  annual  income  of 
fifly  thousand  pounds  sterling,  may  be  pressed  for  money,  and  be 
harassed  by  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  life  a  burden ;  while 
an  Irish  laborer  on  a  railroad  in  New  England,  with  eighty  cents 
a  day,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  may  have  a  plentiful  supply.  Re- 
duce, then,  your  expenditures,  and  your  style  of  living,  and  your 
business  too,  so  far  below  your  pecuniary  means,  that  you  may 
have  monev  in  plenty.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  which  so 
grinds  the  human  soul,  and  produces  such  an  insupportable  bur- 
den of  wretchedness  and  despondency,  as  pecuniary  preesure. 
Nothing  more  frequently  drives  men  to  suicide.  And  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  danger  to  which  men  in  an  active  and  enterprising 
community  arc  more  exposed.     Almost  all  are  eagerly  reaching 
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forward  to  a  station  in  life  a  little  above  what  thej  can  wfill 
afford,  or  straggliog  to  do  a  biiainess  a  little  more  extensive  than 
they  have  capital  or  steady  credit  for ;  and  thus  they  keep,  all 
through  life,  just  above  their  means; — and^iM^  abavey  no  matter 
by  how  small  an  excess,  is  inevitable  misery. 

Be  sure,  then,  if  your  aim  is  happiness,  to  bring  down,  at  all 
hazards,  your  style  of  living  and  your  responsibilities  of  business 
to  such  a  point  that  you  shall  eagily  be  able  to  reach  it.  Do  this, 
I  say,  at  all  hazards.  If  you  cannot  have  money  enough  for  your 
pufposes  in  a  house  with  two  rooms,  take  a  house  with  one.  It  is 
vour  only  chance  for  happiness.  For  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
happiness  in  a  single  room,  with  plain  furniture  and  simple  fare ; 
but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  happiness  with  responsibilities 
which  cannot  be  met,  and  debts  increasing  without  any  prospect 
of  Uieir  discharge.  Wajf  to  do  Oood, 
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HoRACB  BirsHinBLL,  D.D.,  wu  bom  in  WMhington,  Utehfield  Comity,  Conner 
ticQt,  in  1801,  and  wm  gndoAted  at  Tale  College  in  1827.  Alter  learing  college,  he 
became  the  literary  editor  of  the  Aew  York  Journal  of  Cfowtm0ree,  and  in  1829  waa 
appointed  tator  in  Tale  College.  In  May,  1838,  he  wm  called  to  be  the  pastor 
of  the  North  Congregational  Church  in  Hartford,  which  poeition  he  itill  retainai 

Dr.  Bnthnell  ie  a  profound  and  therefore  an  independent  thinker,  and  has  con- 
•eqnently  been  arraigned  by  some  of  his  clerical  brethren  as  not  soundly  ''ortho< 
doz,"  becaose  he  doea  not  choose  to  adopt  all  the  old  phraseology.  Those  who 
hare  attacked  him,  howerer,  on  this  ground,  have  had  abundant  reason  to  repent 
of  their  rashness ;  for  he  has  Tindicated  his  faith  in  a  manner  that  has  completely 
sOenoed  his  opponents.  His  writings  hare  been  mainly  on  the  subject  of  theology, 
though  he  has  ooeasionally  stepped  aside  into  the  paths  of  literature.  In  1837  be 
detirered  the  Phi  Beta  K^»pa  oration  at  New  Haven,  On  the  Prindplet  of  National 
Ortaitumj  in  1848,  before  the  same  society,  at  Cambridge,  an  oration  entitled 
Work  omd  Plays  ud  in  1849  he  addressed  the  New  England  Society  of  New  Tork 
on  The  Falkero  of  New  England.  His  chief  theological  works  are  entitled  God  in 
CkriH,'^-  Viewe  ef  Ckrietian  JVwrficfe/— and  Okriet  in  Theology.  He  has  also  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  "New  Bnglander,"  and  published  several  occasional  sermons, 
entitled  IMeotieeiome  Injlmenee, — The  Dag  of  Road;  tracing  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation by  the  eharacter  and  condition  of  the  great  highways, — Barharimn  the  Fim 
Danger,  in  allusion  to  emigration ;  BeUgioue  Mueie;  and  I\fliiie§  under  the  Law  of 
(ML 

His  latest  published  work — Naiwre  and  the  Supernatural  a*  together  eonetituttng 
the  One  Sgeten^  of  God — ^ii  one  of  profound  thought,  and  will  arrest  the  attention 
of  all  thinking  minds.  Its  starting-point  of  discussion,  its  definitions  and  modes 
of  statement,  tiie  breadth  of  its  view,  the  terseness  of  Its  language,  and  the  vigor  of 
its  logic,  give  it  a  grasp  and  power  over  the  main  issue  which  no  work  on  kindred 
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themes  hta  shown  sioce  Butler  wrote  his  "Analogy."  BesideSy  too,  rinoe  the 
"Analogy  was  written,  Uie  ground  in  dispute  haa  changed;  and  Dr.  Boshnell 
goes  beyond  Butler,  in  proving  not  only  an  ▲MAix>or  of  Natural  and  B«Tealed 
religion,  but  the  vhity  of  Nature  and  the  Supernatural  in  the  one  system  of  Qod. 


WORK  AND  PLAT. 

The  drama,  as  a  product  of  geninsy  is,  within  a  oertain  narrow 
limit,  the  realization  of  play.  But  far  less  effeotiyelj,  or  more 
faintly,  when  it  is  acted.  Then  the  counterfeit,  as  it  is  more 
remote,  is  more  feeble.  In  the  reading  we  invent  our  own 
sceneries,  clothe  into  form  and  expression  each  one  of  the  charac- 
ters, and  play  out  our  own  liberty  in  them  as  freely,  and  sometimes 
as  divinely,  as  they.  Whatever  reader,  therefore,  has  a  soul  of 
true  life  and  fire  within  him,  finds  all  expectation  balked  when  he 
becomes  an  auditor  and  spectator.  The  scenery  is  tawdry  and  fiat, 
the  characters,  definitely  measured,  have  lost  their  infinity,  so  to 
speak,  and  thus  their  freedom,  and  what  before  was  play  descends 
to  nothing  better  or  more  inspired  than  work.  It  is  called  goin<^ 
to  the  play,  but  it  should  rather  be  called  going  to  the  work,  that 
is,  to  see  a  play  worked,  (yes,  an  opera  I  that  is  it !) — ^men  and 
women  inspired  through  their  memory,  and  acting  their  inspira- 
tions by  rote,  panting  into  love,  pumping  at  the  fountains  of  grief, 
whipping  out  the  passions  into  fury,  and  dying  to  fulfil  the  oon- 
tract  of  the  evening,  by  a  forced  holding  of  the  breath.  And  yet 
this  feeble  counterfeit  of  play,  which  some  of  us  would  call  only 
"  very  trs^ioal  mirth,''  has  a  power  to  the  multitude.  They  are 
moved,  thrilled  it  may  be,  with  a  strange  delist.  It  is  as  if  a 
something  in  their  nature,  higher  than  they  themselves  know,  were 
quickened  into  power, — ^namely,  that  divine  instinct  of  play,  in 
which  the  summit  of  our  nature  is  most  clearly  revealed. 

In  like  manner,  the  passion  of  our  race  for  war,  and  the  eager 
admiration  yielded  to  warlike  exploits,  are  resolvable  principally 
into  the  same  fundamental  cause.  Mere  ends  and  uses  do  not 
satisfy  us.  We  must  get  above  prudence  and  economy,  into  some- 
thing that  partakes  of  inspiration,  be  the  cost  what  it  may.  Hence 
war,  another  and  yet  more  magnificent  counterfeit  of  play.  Thus 
there  is  a  great  and  lofly  virtue  that  we  call  courage,  {pour-age^ 
taking  our  name  from  the  heart.  It  is  the  greatness  of  a  great 
heart,  the  repose  and  confidence  of  a  man  whose  soul  is  rested  in 
truth  and  principle.  Such  a  man  has  no  ends  ulterior  to  his  duty, 
—duty  itself  is  his  end.  He  is  in  it  therefore  as  in  play,  lives  it 
as  an  inspiration.  Lifted  thus  out  of  mere  prudence  and  contri- 
vance, he  is  also  lifted  above  fear.     Life  to  him  is  the  out^ing 
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of  his  great  heart,  (heart'^e^  action  from  the  heart.  And  because 
he  now  can  die  without  being  shaken  or  perturbed  by  anj  ff  the 
dastardly  feelings  that  belong  to  selt^^ieeking  and  work,  because  he 
partakes  of  the  impassibility  of  hb  principles,  we  call  him  a  hero, 
r^arding  him  as  a  kind  of  God,  a  man  who  has  gone  up  into  the 
sphere  of  the  divine. 

Then,  since  courage  is  a  jor  so  high,  a  virtue  of  so  g^reat  ma- 
jesty, what  could  happen  but  that  many  will  covet  both  the  inter- 
nal  exaltation  and  the  outward  repute  of  it  F  Thus  comes  bravery, 
which  is  the  counterfeit,  or  mock  virtue.  Courage  is  of  the  heart, 
as  we  have  said ;  bravery  is  of  the  will.  One  is  the  spontaneous 
joy  and  repose  of  a  truly  great  soul;  the  other,  bravery,  is  after 
an  end  ulterior  to  itself,  and,  in  that  view,  is  but  a  form  of  work, 
— about  the  hardest  work,  too,  I  fancy,  that  some  men  undertake. 
What  can  be  harder,  in  fact,  than  to  act  a  great  heart,  when  one 
has  nothing  but  a  will  wherewith  to  do  it  ? 

Thus  you  will  see  that  courage  is  above  danger,  bravery  in  it, 
doing  battle  on  a  level  with  it.  One  is  secure  and  tranquil,  the 
other  suppresses  agitation  or  conceab  it.  A  right  mind  fortifies 
one,  ahame  stimulates  the  other.  Faith  is  the  nerve  of  ouci  risk 
the  plague  and  tremor  of  the  other.  For,  if  I  may  tell  you  just 
here  a  very  important  secret,  there  be  many  that  are  called  heroes 
who  are  yet  without  courage.  They  brave  danger  by  their  will, 
when  their  heart  trembles.  They  make  up  in  violence  what  they 
want  in  tranquillity,  and  drown  the  tumult  of  their  fears  in  the 
rage  of  their  passions.  Enter  the  heart,  and  you  shall  find,  too 
often,  a  dastard  spirit  lurking  in  your  hero.  Cidl  him  still  a  brave 
man,  if  you  will ;  only  remember  that  he  lacks  courage. 

No,  the  true  hero  is  the  great,  wise  man  of  duty, — he  whose 
soul  is  armed  by  truth  and  supported  by  the  smile  of  God, — ^he 
who  meets  life's  perils  with  a  cautious  but  tranquil  spirit,  gathers 
strength  by  facing  its  storms,  and  dies,  if  he  is  called  to  die,  as  a 
Christian  victor  at  the  post  of  duty.  And  if  we  must  have  heroes, 
and  wars  wherein  to  make  them,  there  is  no  so  brilliant  war  as  a 
war  with  wrong,  no  hero  so  fit  to  be  sung  as  he  who  has  gained 
the  bloodless  victory  of  truth  and  mercy. 

But  if  bravery  be  not  the  same  as  courage,  still  it  is  a  very  im- 
posing and  plausible  counterfeit.  The  man  himself  is  told,  after 
the  occasion  is  past,  how  heroically  he  bore  himself,  and  when 
once  his  nerves  have  become  tranquillized,  he  begins  even  to 
believe  it.  And  since  we  cannot  stay  content  in  the  dull,  unin- 
spired world  of  economy  and  work,  we  are  as  ready  to  see  a  hero 
as  he  to  be  one.  Nay,  we  must  have  our  heroes,  as  I  just  said, 
and  we  are  ready  to  harness  ourselves,  by  the  million,  to  any  man 
who  will  let  us  fight  him  out  the  name.  Thus  we  find  out  occa« 
sions  for  war, — wrongs  to  be  redressed,  revenges  to  be  taken,  such 
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as  we  may  feiga  inspiration  and  play  the  great  heart  under.  We 
collect  armies,  and  dress  np  leaders  in  gold  and  high  colors, 
meaning,  hy  the  brave  look,  to  inspire  some  notion  of  a  hero 
beforehand.  Then  we  set  the  men  in  phalanxes  and  squadrons, 
where  the  personality  itself  is  taken  away,  and  a  yast  impersonal 
person  called  an  army,  a  magnanimous  and  braye  monster,  is  all 
that  remains.  The  masses  of  fierce  color,  the  glitter  of  steel,  the 
dancing  plumes,  the  waving  flags,  the  deep  throb  of  the  musie 
lifting  every  foot, — under  these  the  living  acres  of  men,  possessed 
by  the  one  thought  of  playing  brave  to-day,  are  rolled  on  to  batde. 
Thunder,  fire,  dust,  blood,  groans, — what  of  these  ? — ^nobody  thinks 
of  these,  for  nobody  dares  to  think  till  the  day  is  over,  and  then 
the  world  rejoices  to  behold  a  new  batch  of  heroes.  And  this  is 
the  devil's  play,  that  we  call  war. 

LIGHT. 

There  are  many  who  will  be  ready  to  think  that  light  is  a  very 
tame  and  feeble  instrument,  because  it  is  noiseless.  An  earth- 
quake, for  example,  is  to  them  a  much  more  vigorous  and  effective 
agency.  Hear  how  it  comes  thundering  through  the  solid  founds- 
tions  of  nature.  It  rocks  a  whole  continent.  The  noblest  works 
of  man,  cities,  monuments,  and  temples,  are  in  a  moment  levelled 
to  the  ground,  or  swallowed  down  the  opening  gulft  of  fire. 

Little  do  they  think  that  the  light  of  every  morning,  the  sofi 
and  silent  light,  is  an  agent  many  times  more  powerful.  But  let 
the  light  of  the  morning  cease  and  return  no  more ;  lot  the  hour 
of  morning  come,  and  bring  with  it  no  dawn ;  the  outcries  of  a 
horror-stricken  world  fill  the  air,  and  make,  as  it  were,  the  dark- 
ness audible.  The  beasts  go  wild  and  frantic  at  the  loss  of  the  sun. 
The  vegetable  growths  turn  pale  and  die.  A  chill  creeps  on,  and 
frosty  winds  begin  to  howl  across  the  freezing  earth.  Colder,  yet 
colder,  is  the  night.  The  vital  bloody  at  lengthy  of  aU  oreatores, 
stops  congealed. 

Down  goes  the  frost  to  the  earth's  centre.  The  heart  of  the  sea 
is  frozen,  nay,  the  earthquakes  are  themselves  frosen  in,  under 
their  fiery  caverns.  The  very  globe  itself,  too,  and  all  the  feUow- 
planets  that  have  lost  their  sun,  are  become  mere  balls  of  toe, 
swinging  silent  in  the  darkness.  Such  is  the  light  which  revisits 
us  in  the  silence  of  the  morning. — ^It  makes  no  shook  or  scar.  It 
would  not  wake  an  infant  in  the  cradle.  And  yet  it  perpetually 
new-creates  the  world,  rescuing  it  each  morning  as  a  prey  from 
night  and  chaos. 

So  the  true  Christian  is  a  light,  even  'Hhe  light  of  the  world ;" 
and  we  must  not  think  that  because  he  shines  insensibly  or  silently, 
as  a  mere  object,  he  is  therefore  powerl(*ss.     The  greatest  poa^rs 
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are  erer  those  which  lie  back  of  the  little  stirs  and  oommotions  of 
Batare;  and  I  verily  believe  that  the  insensible  influences  of  good 
men  are  as  mach  more  potent  than  what  I  have  called  their 
voluntary  and  active,  as  the  great  silent  powers  of  nature  are  of 
greater  c^Hisequence  than  her  little  disturbances  and  tumults. 


OEORQB  W.  BETHUNB. 


Tns  graceful  leholar  and  eloqaent  diTine  wm  bora  ia  N«w  York,  on  Um  ISCh 
of  March,  180S.  He  it  the  only  ion  of  Mr.  Dirie  Bethone,*  a  native  of  Rote- 
■hiie^  Seotland,  who  for  many  yean  wai  an  eminent  merohant  in  New  York,— 
emineni  not  only  for  bunneM  qnalifloationi,  but  for  an  inteUigent^  ever-aetive 
piety.  In  1810,  he  entered  Colnmbia  College,  and,  three  yean  afterwards,  the 
mlor  elaee  of  Dickinaon  College,  Carlisle,  PennsyWania.  Daring  that  year  (1822) 
h»  was  the  salgeet  of  a  nyival  of  rsligion  that  took  plaee  in  the  eollege,  and  he  re- 
solved to  derote  his  lift  to  the  Christian  ministry.'  After  graduating,  he  entsrsd 
Prineeton  Tbeologieal  Seminary,  and,  in  1827,  was  settled  over  the  Beformed 
Duteh  Chareh  at  Bhinebeck,  Dutchess  County,  New  York.  In  1830,  he  removed  to 
Utiea^  to  take  charge  of  the  new  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  which  he  gathered  and 
bvflt  up;  and  in  ISSi,  he  was  called  to  the  Fint  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  Phila- 
delphia After  laboring  in  this  field  two  years,  a  number  of  his  ftiends  in  that 
city  datsnsined  to  baild  a  new  house  of  wonhip  for  him ;  and  in  1837,  be  was 
settled  over  the  Third  Refonned  Dutch  Church,  wonhlpping  at  the  corner  of 
Tenth  and  Filbert  Streets.  Hen  he  ramaaned  twelve  yean,  when  he  left  to  take 
charge  of  the  BefiDrmed  Dutch  Church  on  Brooklyn  Heights,  New  York,  when 
he  now  rseidea. 

In  eonsequenee  of  his  fine  scholarship,  and  his  power  as  a  writer  and  an  oratori 
Dr.  Bethnne  has  received  many  invitations  to  posts  of  high  honor  and  trust. 
The  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  West  Point  was  ofTcred  to  him  by  President 
Polk;  and  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  Univenity  of  New  York,  to  succeed 

I  Dr.  Bethnne's  mother,  Mrs.  Joanna  Bethune,  was  the  daughter  of  the  cele- 
bnted  Isabella  Graham,  and  inheritod  much  of  her  mother's  spirit  of  earnest 
philanthropy.  She  was  very  active  in  founding  the  Widow's  Society  and 
Orphan's  Asylum  in  New  York,  and  was  among  the  fint  in  laying  the  foundation 
ef  many  benevolent  institutions,  snob  as  the  Sunday-school,  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industry,  Ac.  Ac. 

*  Another  subject  of  that  revival  was  the  late  Ersklne  Mason,  D.D.,  for  twenty- 
one  yean  pastor  of  the  Bleecker  Street  Church,  who  died  May  14,  1861.  Hie 
Bsrmons  were  distinguished  for  great  compsctness  of  thought  and  severe  logical 
arrangement,  united  to  a  fervid  and  often  impassioned  eloquence,  that  gave  him 
a  very  high  rank  as  a  pulpit-orator.  An  octavo  volume  of  his  sermons,  entitled 
The  Pa»«or'§  Xcmwy,  has  been  published  since  his  death,  prafized  to  which  is  an 
eaeeUant  memoir,  by  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.D.  Read  also  a  very  discrimi- 
noting  and  beautifully-written  article  on  his  character,  by  the  late  Rev.  R.  S. 
Sti^rrs  Dickinson,  for  two  years  assistant  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Churchy 
Pbiladelphia,  whose  early  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Christian  church. 
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Mr.  Frelinghayien.  But  these  and  other  honors  he  deelined,  feeling  it  to  be  lut 
duty  to  remain  in  the  pulpit  as  the  pastor  of  a  people  devotedly  attached  to  him. 
The  following  are  his  chief  publications : — The  Fruit9  of  the  J^rii,  a  Tolnme  of 
Christian  ethioal  essays,  published  in  1839;  Barljf  Loet,  JEarljf  Saeeed,  on  the  death 
and  salvation  of  infants,  1846 ;  a  volume  of  SkrmoM^  1847 ;  JBietoty  of  a  Pemiteut, 
or  Guide  to  on  Inquirer,  1847 ;  an  edition  of  Waltou't  Angler,  with  oopioos  literary 
and  bibliographical  notes,  1848;  Lojfe  of  Lone  and  Faith,  with  other  Pmgiiive 
Faeme,  1848;  The  Britith  Female  Poete,  with  biographical  and  critical  notioca, 
1848. 

For  twenty  years  Dr.  Bethnne  has  been  continually  invited  to  deliver  oratloas 
and  lectures  at  various  colleges,  and  before  societies  in  different  parts  of  the 
country;  and  of  these  the  following  have  been  published: — 1837,  On  Gemtue,  d»- 
livered  at  Union  College ;  1839,  Leieure,  ite  Ueee  and  Abueee,  before  the  Mercan- 
tile Library,  and  The  Age  of  Perielee,  before  the  Athenian  Institats,  Phila- 
delphia; 1840,  an  Oraiian  before  the  literary  eoeieties  of  the  Universi^  of  Penn^ 
sylvaaia;  and  the  Protpeete  of  Art  in  the  United  Statee,  before  the  Artists'  Fvnd 
Society,  Philadelphia;  1842,  The  Eloquence  of  ike  PuipU,  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary;  and  The  DuUm  of  Educated  Men,  at  Dickinson  College;  1846,  iK». 
eouree  on  the  Death  of  Andrew  Jaekeon,  Philadelphia ;  and  A  Plea  for  Amdy,  aft 
Tale  College;  1849,  The  Claime  of  our  Country  on  ite  Literary  Men,  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  College. 


OUB  OOtJNTBT. 

Wbat  hafl  Gk>d  done,  what  is  he  doing,  what  is  he  about  to  do, 
in  this  land  ?  He  has  set  it  far  away  to  the  west,  and  made  it  so 
circamstantially  independent,  that,  if  all  the  rest  of  the  habitable 
earth  were  sunk,  we  should  feel  no  serious  curtailment  of  our 
comforts.  The  products  of  the  whole  world  are,  or  may  soon 
be,  found  within  our  confederate  limits.  He  brought  here  first 
the  sternest,  most  religious,  most  determined  representatives  of 
Europe's  best  blood,  best  faith,  best  intellect;  men,  ay,  and 
women  (it  is  the  mother  who  makes  the  child)  who,  because  they 
feared  God,  feared  no  created  power, — ^who,  bowing  before  his 
absolute  sovereignty,  would  kneel  to  no  lord  spiritual  or  temporal 
on  earth, — and  who,  believing;  the  Bible  true,  demanded  its  sanc- 
tion for  all  law.  To  your  Pilgrim  Fathers  the  highest  place  may 
well  be  accorded ;  but  forget  not  that,  about  the  time  of  their 
landing  on  the  Rock,  there  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson 
men  of  kindred  faith  and  descent, — ^men  equally  lovine  freedom, 
— men  iVom  the  sea-washed  cradle  of  modem  constitutional  free- 
dom, whose  union  of  free  burgher-cities  taught  us  the  lesson  of 
confederate  independent  sovereignties,  whose  sires  were  aa  free, 
long  centuries  before  Magna  Charta,  as  the  English  are  now, 
and  from  whose  line  of  republican  princes  Britain  received  the 
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boon  of  religions  toleration, — a  privilege  the  States-General  had 
reoc^ised  as  a  primary  article  of  their  goyemment  when  first 
established ;  men  of  that  stock  which,  when  offered  their  choice 
of  favors  from  a  erateful  monarch,  asked  a  Universitf ;'  men  whose 
martyr-sires  had  baptised  their  land  with  their  blood ;  men  who 
had  flooded  it  with  oeean-waves  rather  than  yield  it  to  a  bigot- 
tyrant  ;  men  whose  virtues  were  sober  as  prose,  but  sublime  as 
poetry ; — the  men  of  Holland  I  Mingled  with  these,  and  still 
fi&rther  on,  were  heroic  Hugnenots,  i^eir  fortunes  broken,  but 
their  spirit  unbending  to  prelate  or  prelate-ridden  king.  There 
were  others,  (and  a  dash  of  cavalier  blood  told  well  in  battle-field 
and  council ;)— but  those  were  the  spirits  whom  Ood  had  made 
the  moral  substratum  of  our  national  character.  Here,  like  Israel 
in  the  wilderness,  and  jLhonsands  of  miles  off  from  the  land  of 
bondage,  they  were  educated  for  their  high  calling,  until,  in  the 
fulness  of  times,  our  confederacy  with  its  Constitution  was  founded. 
Already  there  had  been  a  s^utary  mixture  of  blood,  but  not 
enough  to  impair  the  Anglo-Saxon  ascendency.  The  nation  grew 
morally  strong  from  its  original  elements.  The  great  work  was 
delayed  only  by  a  just  preparation.  Now  God  is  bringing  hither 
the  most  vigorous  scions  from  all  the  European  stocks,  to  **  make 
of  them  all  one  new  man  ;"  not  the  Saxon,  not  the  German,  not 
the  Gaul,  not  the  Helvetian,  but  the  American.  Here  they 
will  unite  as  one  brotherhood,  will  have  one  law,  will  share  one 
interest.  Spread  over  the  vast  region  from  the  frigid  to  the 
torrid,  from  Eastern  to  Western  Ocean,  every  variety  of  climate 
giving  them  choice  of  pursuit  and  modification  of  temperament, 
the  ballot-box  fusing  together  all  rivalries,  they  shall  have  one 
national  will.  What  is  wanting  in  one  race  will  be  supplied  by 
the  eharaeteristio  ener^es  of  the  others ;  and  what  is  excessive  in 
either,  checked  by  the  counter-action  of  the  rest.  Nay,  though 
for  a  time  the  newly-come  may  retain  their  foreign  vernacular, 
our  tongue,  so  rich  in  ennobling  literature,  will  be  the  tongue  of 
the  nation,  the  language  of  its  laws,  and  the  accent  of  its  majesty. 
Ktkbnal  God  !   who  seest  the  end  with  the  beginning,  thou 

akme  canst  tell  the  ultimate  grandeur  of  tliis  people  1 

Fki  Beta  Kappa  Oration. 


I  After  the  erentful  issue  of  the  siege  of  Lejden,  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
Stalee-Oeneralf  gratefal  to  the  heroic  defenders  of  tliat  city,  offered  tbem  their 
cboiee  of  an  Annoal  Fair  or  a  Unirersitj.  They  chose  the  Unirersity;  bat^ 
ftnick  with  the  nobleness  of  the  choice,  the  high  authorities  granted  them  both. 
The  UniTersity  was  established  in  1575,  and  became  the  Alma  Mater  of  Grotius, 
Sealigeri  Boerhaare,  and  many  other  renowned  men.    See  page  688. 
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VICTORY  OVER  DEATH. 

As  the  Eedeemer  is  glorified  in  his  flesh,  so  shall  the  believer 
be  raised  up  to  glory  at  the  laat  day.  What  then  to  him  whose 
faith  can  grasp  things  hoped  for  and  unseen,  are  all  the  passing 
ignominies,  and  pangs,  and  insults,  which  now  afflict  the  follower 
of  the  Man  of  sorrows,  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory  ?  Every  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  rolls  on  to  that  fulness  of  adoption,  "  when  this 
mortal  shall  put  on  immortality,  and  this  corruption  shall  pat  on 
incorruption,  and  shall  be  brought  to  pass  this  saying.  Death  10 
«wallowed  up  in  victoir ;"  when  these  eyes,  now  so  dim  and  soon 
to  be  closed  in  dust,  shadl  behold  the  face  of  Gk)d  in  righteous- 
ness ;  when  these  hands,  now  so  weak  and  stained  with  sin,  ahall 
bear  aloft  the  triumphant  palm,  and  strike  the  golden  harp  thai 
seraphs  love  to  listen  to;  and  these  voices,  now  so  harsh  and 
tuneless,  shall  swell  in  harmony  ineffable  to  the  song  of  Moses 
And  the  Lamb,  responsive  to  the  Trisagion,  the  thrice  holy  of  the 
angels.  Yes,  beloved  Master,  we  see  thee,  "  who  wast  made  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with 
glory  and  honor ;"  and  thou  hast  promised  that  we  shall  share  thy 
glory  and  thy  crown  I 

«  Thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  I"  '<Us!"  And  who  are  included  in  that 
sublime  and  multitudinous  plural  ?  "  Not  to  me  only,"  says  the 
Apostle,  ''but  to  all  them  that  love  his  appearing."  Ye  shall 
share  it,  ancient  believers,  who,  from  Adam  to  Christ,  worshipped 
by  figure,  and  under  the  shadow !  Ye  shall  share  it,  ye  prophets, 
who  wondered  at  the  mysterious  promises  of  glory  following  suf- 
fering I  Ye  shall  share  it,  ye  mighty  apostles,  though  ye  doubted 
when  ye  heard  of  the  broken  tomb !  Ye,  martyrs,  whose  bowline 
enemies  execrated  you,  as  thev  slew  you  by  sword,  and  cross,  and 
famine,  and  rack,  and  the  wild  beast,  and  flame !  And  ye,  Qod's 
humble  poor,  whom  men  despised,  but  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy,  GtKi's  angels  are  watching,  as  they  watched  the  sepulchre 
in  the  garden,  over  your  obscure  graves,  keeping  your  sacred  dust 
till  the  morning  break,  when  it  shall  be  crowned  with  princely 
splendor  I  Yes,  thou  weak  one,  who  yet  hast  strength  to  embrace 
thy  Master's  cross  I  Thou  sorrowing  one,  whose  tears  fall  like 
rain,  but  not  without  hope,  over  the  grave  of  thy  beloved !  Thou 
tempted  one,  who,  through  much  tribulation,  art  struggling  on  to 
the  kingdom  of  G-od  I  Ye  all  shall  be  there,  and  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  more !  Hark  I  the  trumpet !  The  earth 
groans  and  rocks  herself  as  if  in  travail  I  They  rise,  the  sheeted 
dead ;  but  how  lustrously  white  are  their  garments !  How 
dazzling  their  beautiful  holiness  I  What  a  mighty  host !  They 
fill  the  air;   they  acclaim  hallelujahs;   the  heavens  bend  with 
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shoats  of  harmony;  the  Lord  comes  down,  and  his  angels  are 
•boat  him ;  and  he  owns  his  chosen,  and  they  rise  to  meet  him, 
sod  they  mingle  with  cherahim  and  seraphim,  and  the  shout- 
ings are  like  thunders  from  the  throne, — ^thnnderings  of  joy : — 
^0  Deathy  where  is  thy  sting?  O  Grave,  where  is  thy  yictory? 
Thanks  he  to  Gk)d,  which  giveth  us  the  yiotory^  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  V 


OLINQ  TO  THT  MOTHER. 

Cling  to  tliy  mother ;  for  she  was  the  first 
To  know  thy  being,  and  to  feel  thy  life ; 

The  hope  of  thee  through  many  a  pang  she  nurst ; 
And  when,  'midst  anguish  like  the  parting  strife. 

Her  babe  was  in  her  arms,  the  agony 

Was  all  forgot,  for  bliss  of  loving  thee. 

Be  gentle  to  thy  mother ;  lone  she  bore 
Thine  infant  fretfulness  and  silly  youth ; 

Nor  rudely  scorn  the  faithful  Toice  that  o'er 

Thy  cradle  pray'd,  and  taught  thy  lispings  truth. 

Tes,  she  is  old ;  yet  on  thine  adult  brow 

She  looks,  and  claims  thee  as  her  child  e'en  now. 

Uphold  thy  mother ;  close  to  her  warm  heart 
She  carried,  fed  thee,  lulVd  thee  to  thy  rest ; — 

Then  taught  thy  tottering  limbs  their  untried  art. 
Exulting  in  the  fledgling  from  her  nest : 

And,  now  her  steps  are  feeble,  be  her  stay, 

Whose  strength  was  thine  in  thy  most  feeble  day. 

Cherish  thy  mother ;  brief  perchance  the  time 
May  be  that  she  will  claim  the  care  she  gave ; 

Past  are  her  hopes  of  youth,  her  hanrest  prime 
Of  joy  on  earth ;  her  friends  are  in  the  grave : 

But  for  her  children,  she  could  lay  her  head 

Gladly  to  rest  among  her  precious  dead. 

Be  tender  with  thy  mother ;  words  unkind. 
Or  light  neglect  from  thee,  will  give  a  pang 

To  that  fond  bosom,  where  thou  art  enshrined 
In  love  unutterable,  more  than  fang 

Of  Tenom'd  serpent  >    Wound  not  that  stronr  trust. 

As  thou  wouldst  hope  for  peace  when  she  is  dust. 

0  mother  mine  t  God  grant  I  ne'er  forget, 
Whatever  be  my  grief,  or  what  my  joy, 

The  unmeasured,  uneztinguishable  debt 
I  owe  thy  love;  but  make  my  sweet  employ 

Ever  through  thy  remaining  days  to  be 

To  thee  as  faithfril,  as  thou  wert  to  me. 


I  "  How  sharper  than  a  lerpenf  s  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child  V* — Lear, 
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LIVE  TO  DO  GOOD. 

Live  to  do  good ;  but  not  with  thought  to  win 
From  man  return  of  any  kindness  done ; 

Remember  Him  who  died  on  cross  for  sin, 
The  merciAil,  the  meek,  rejected  One ; 

When  He  was  slain  for  crime  of  doing  good. 

Canst  thou  expect  return  of  gratitude  T 

Do  good  to  all ;  but  while  thou  servest  best, 
And  at  thy  greatest  cost,  nerre  thee  to  bear, 

When  thine  own  heart  with  anguish  is  opprest. 
The  cruel  taunt,  the  cold  averted  air. 

From  lips  which  thou  hast  taught  in  hope  to  pray, 

And  eyes  whose  sorrows  thou  hast  wiped  away. 

Still  do  thou  good ;  but  for  His  holy  sake 
Who  died  for  thine ;  fixing  thy  purpose  erer 

High  as  His  throne  no  wrath  of  man  can  shake ; 
So  shall  He  own  thy  generous  endearor, 

And  take  thee  to  His  conqueror's  glory  up, 

When  thou  hast  shared  the  Sayiour's  bitter  cup. 

Do  naught  but  good ;  for  such  the  noble  strife 
Of  virtue  is,  'gainst  wrong  to  venture  love. 

And  for  thy  foe  devote  a  brother's  life. 
Content  to  wait  the  recompense  above ; 

Brave  for  the  truth,  to  fiercest  insult  meek. 

In  mercy  strong,  in  vengeance  only  weak. 


EARLY  L08T,  EARLY   SAVED. 

Within  her  downy  cradle,  there  lay  a  little  child. 
And  a  group  of  hovering  angels  unseen  upon  her  smiled ; 
When  a  strife  arose  among  them,  a  loving,  holy  strife, 
Which  should  shed  the  richest  blessing  over  the  new-bom  life. 

One  breathed  upon  her  features,  and  the  babe  in  beauty  grew. 
With  a  cheek  like  morning's  blushes,  and  an  eye  of  asure  hue ; 
Till  every  one  who  saw  her  was  thankfUl  for  the  sight 
Of  a  face  so  sweet  and  radiant  with  ever  firesh  delight. 

Another  gave  her  accents  and  a  voice  as  musical 
As  a  spring-bird's  joyous  carol,  or  a  rippling  streamlet's  fall ; 
Till  all  who  heard  her  laughing,  or  her  words  of  childish  grace. 
Loved  as  much  to  listen  to  her,  as  to  look  upon  her  face. 

Another  brought  from  heaven  a  clear  and  gentle  mind. 
And  within  the  lovely  casket  the  precious  gem  enshrined ; 
Till  all  who  knew  her  wonder'd  that  God  should  be  so  good 
As  to  bless  with  such  a  spirit  a  world  so  cold  and  rude. 

Thus  did  she  grow  in  beauty,  in  melody,  and  truth, 

The  budding  of  her  childhood  just  opening  into  youth ; 

And  to  our  hearts  yet  dearer,  every  moment  than  before. 

She  became,  though  we  thought  fondly  heart  could  not  love  her  more. 
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Then  out  spake  another  angel,  nobler,  brighter  than  tfa^rest, 
As  with  strong  arm,  but  tender,  he  caught  her  to  his  breast : — 
*'  Te  hare  made  her  all  too  lovely  for  a  child  of  mortal  race, 
Bui  no  shade  of  human  sorrow  shall  darken  o'er  her  fkce : 

*'Te  have  tuned  to  gladness  onlj  the  accents  of  her  tongue, 
And  no  wail  of  human  anguish  shall  from  her  lips  be  wrung , 
Nor  shall  the  soul  that  shineth  so  purely  from  within 
Her  form  of  earth-bom  frailty,  ever  know  a  sense  of  sin. 

"  Lnll'd  in  my  faithful  bosom,  I  will  bear  her  far  away. 
Where  there  is  no  sin,  nor  anguish,  nor  sorrow,  nor  decay ; 
And  mine  a  boon  more  glorious  than  all  your  gifts  shall  be — 
Lo!  I  crown  her  happy  spirit  with  immortality !" 

Then  on  his  heart  our  darling  yielded  up  her  gentle  breath ; 
For  the  stronger,  brighter  angel,  who  loTed  her  best,  was  Dxath  ! 


BLIZABBTH  OAKBS  SMITH. 

Tns  accomplished  writer,  whose  maiden  name  was  Prince,  was  bom  in  a  tO- 
lage  near  Portland,  Maine,  and  traces  her  descent,  both  on  her  father's  and 
mother's  side,  to  the  early  Puritans.  She  early  showed  uDcommon  powers  of 
mind,  and  before  she  could  write  she  would  compose  little  stories,  and  print  them 
hi  her  mde  way.  At  an  early  sge  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Seba  Smith,  editor  of 
the  *«  Portland  Advertiser,"  who  in  1839  removed  to  New  York.i  Her  first  pub- 
lished book  was  entitled  JRicket  withtnU  Wing^,  written  for  the  yonng,  but  interest- 
ing to  readers  of  all  ages.  In  1S42,  she  published  a  novel,  Tk€  WeHem  Captive, 
founded  on  traditions  of  Indian  life.  In  1844  appeared  The  SinUae  Child,  and 
tker  PoeaUf  which  was  very  favorably  received,  and  passed  tfaroagh  several  edi- 
tions. She  then  turned  her  attention  to  tragedy,  and  published  The  Roman  Tribute, 
founded  on  a  period  in  the  history  of  Constantinople  when  Tbeodosins  saved  it 
from  being  sacked  by  paying  its  price  to  Attila,  the  Han ;  and  Jacob  Leialer, 
founded  upon  a  dramatie  incident  in  the  colonial  history  of  New  York  in  1680. 
In  1848  appeared  a  faneiftil  prose  tale,  Th«  SaUxmoHder,  a  Legend  for  Chriatnuuj 
and  in  1851,  Woman  and  Her  Need*,  a  volume  on  the  ''Woman's  Rights"  ques- 
tion, of  which  Mrs.  Smith  has  been  a  prominent  advocsto.  Her  publication 
entitled  Bertha  and  Lily,  or  the  Pareonaffe  of  Beech  Glen,  a  Romance,  is  a  story  of 
American  country-life,  which  was  followed  by  The  Netcebojf,  being  a  picture  of  the 
lift  of  a  too  much  neglected  class.  This  work  was  the  first  public  appeal  in  their 
behalf  and  led  to  efficient  measures  for  their  improvement  and  relief^  and  so 
popular  was  it  that  it  passed  through  a  dosen  editions  the  first  year.  Mrs.  Smith 
now  resides  in  New  York,  still  actively  employing  her  useful  pen  in  magazines 
and  other  periodicals. 


'  See  page  361. 
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THE  DBOWNSD  MABINXB. 

A  mariner  sat  in  the  shrouds  one  night, 

The  wind  was  piping  free ; 
Now  bright,  now  dimm'd  was  the  moonlight  pale, 
And  the  phosphor  gleam'd  in  the  wake  of  the  whal«^ 

As  it  floundered  in  the  sea ; 
The  send  was  flying  athwart  the  sky, 
The  gathering  winds  went  whistling  bj, 
And  the  wave,  as  it  tower'd,  then  fell  in  spray, 
Looked  an  emerald  wall  in  the  moonlight  ray. 

The  mariner  sway'd  and  rock'd  on  the  mast. 

But  the  tumult  pleased  him  well : 
Down  the  yawning  waye  his  eye  he  cast. 
And  the  monsters  watoh'd  as  they  hurried  past, 

Or  lightly  rose  and  fell — 
For  their  broad,  damp  fins  were  under  the  tide, 
And  they  lash'd  as  they  pass'd  the  Tessel's  side, 
And  their  filmy  eyes,  idl  huge  and  grim, 
Glared  fiercely  up,  and  they  glared  at  him. 

Now  freshens  the  gale,  and  the  brare  ship  goes 

Like  an  uncurb'd  steed  along ; 
A  sheet  of  flame  is  the  spray  she  throws. 
As  her  gallant  prow  the  water  ploughs, 

£ut  the  ship  is  fleet  and  strong ; 
The  topsails  are  reef 'd,  and  the  sails  are  furVd, 
And  onward  she  sweeps  o'er  the  watery  world, 
And  dippeth  her  spars  in  the  surging  flood ; 
But  there  cometh  no  ohill  to  the  mariner's  blood. 

Wildly  she  rooks,  but  he  swingeth  at  ease. 

And  holds  him  by  the  snroud ; 
And  as  she  careens  to  the  crowding  breese. 
The  gaping  deep  the  mariner  sees. 

And  the  surging  heareth  loud. 
Was  that  a  face,  looking  up  at  him, 
With  its  pallid  cheek,  and  its  cold  eyes  dim  ? 
Did  it  beckon  him  down  ?    Did  it  call  his  name  t 
Now  roUeth  the  ship  the  way  whence  it  came. 

The  mariner  look'd,  and  he  saw,  with  dread, 

A  fsce  he  knew  too  well ; 
And  the  oold  eyes  glared,  the  eyes  of  the  dead. 
And  its  long  hair  out  on  the  waTes  was  spread— 

Was  there  a  tale  to  tell  ? 
The  Btout  ship  rock'd  with  a  reeling  speed, 
And  the  mariner  groan'd,  as  well  he  need — 
For  erer  down,  as  she  plunged  on  her  side. 
The  dead  face  gleam'd  from  the  briny  tide. 

Bethink  thee,  mariner,  well  of  the  past ; 
A  Toice  caHs  loud  for  thee : 
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There's  a  stifled  prayer,  the  first,  the  last ; 
The  plunging  ship  on  her  beam  is  cas^^ 

OlC  where  shall  thy  burial  be  T 
Bethink  thee  of  oaths,  that  were  lightly  spoken ; 
Bethink  thee  of  tows,  that  were  lightly  broken ; 
Bethink  thee  of  all  that  is  dear  to  thee, 
for  thou  art  alone  on  the  raging  sea. 

Alone  in  the  dark,  alone  on  the  waye, 

To  buffet  the  storm  alone ; 
To  straggle  aghast  at  thy  watery  grare, 
To  struggle  and  feel  there  is  none  to  save  I 

God  shield  thee,  helpless  one  I 
The  stout  limbs  yield,  for  their  strength  is  past ; 
The  trembling  hands  on  the  deep  are  cast ; 
The  white  brow  gleams  a  moment  more. 
Then  slowly  sinks — the  struggle  is  o'er. 

Down,  down  where  the  storm  is  hnsh'd  to  sleep, 

Where  the  sea  its  dirge  shall  swell ; 
Where  the  amber-drops  for  thee  shall  weep, 
And  the  rose-lipp'd  shell  its  music  keep ; 

There  thou  shalt  slumber  well. 
The  gem  and  the  pearl  lie  heap'd  at  thy  side ; 
They  fell  from  the  neok  of  the  beaatifcd  bride. 
From  the  strong  man's  hand,  from  the  maiden's  brow^ 
As  they  slowly  sunk  to  the  wave  below. 

A  peopled  home  is  the  ocean-bed ; 

The  mother  and  child  are  there : 
The  fervent  youth  and  the  hoary  head. 
The  maid,  with  her  floating  locks  outspread. 

The  babe,  with  its  silken  hair : 
As  the  water  moyeth,  they  lightly  sway, 
And  the  tranquil  lights  on  their  features  play : 
And  there  is  each  cherish'd  and  beautifiil  form. 
Away  from  decay,  and  away  from  the  storm. 


THE  WIFE. 

AU  day,  like  some  sweet  bird,  content  to  sing 

In  its  small  cage,  the  moTeth  to  and  fro^ 
And  erer  and  anon  will  upward  spring 

To  her  sweet  lips,  fresh  from  the  fount  below. 
The  murmur'd  melody  of  pleasant  thought. 

Unconscious  utter'd,  gentle-toned  and  low. 
Light  household  duties,  eyermore  inwrought 

With  placid  fancies  of  one  trusting  heart 
That  liyes  but  in  her  smile,  and  turns 

From  life's  cold  seeming  and  the  busy  mart. 
With  tenderness,  that  heayenward  ever  yearns 
To  be  refresh'd  where  one  pure  altar  bums. 

Shut  out  from  hence  the  mockery  of  life, 

Thus  liyeth  she  content,  the  meek,  fond,  trusting  wife. 
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CAROLINE  M.  EIRELAND. 

Carolike  M.  EirklarDi  whose  maiden  name  was  Stansburj,  b  a  natiTe  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  her  father  was  a  bookseller  and  publisher.  After  hit 
death  Uio  family  removed  to  the  western  part  of  the  State,  where  she  was  married 
to  Mr.  William  Eirkland.*  After  residing  in  Qeneva  for  some  years,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kirkland  removed  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  where  they  resided  for  two  yeuv,  and  for 
six  more  in  the  interior,  about  sixty  miles  west  of  Detroit  This  gave  our  anthoren 
an  opportunity  to  observe  Western  life  and  manners;  and  how  well  she  improved 
it  was  soon  seen  in  her  Neto  Honusj  Who*U  Follow  f  or  QUmpta  of  Western  Ltft,  hg 
Mr»,  Mary  Clavera,  published  in  183tt,  which  made  an  immediate  impression  upon 
the  public,  by  its  keen  obsen'ation  and  delightful  hamor.  In  1842  appeared 
Forett  Li/Cf  soon  after  which  she  returned  with  her  husband  to  New  York,  where 
he  commenced,  in  conjunction  with  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  a  weekly  journal,  called 
the  "Christian  Inquirer."  Early  in  1846  appeared  Wetiem  Cleariftg;  a  ooUection 
of  tales  and  sketches  illustrative  of  Western  life.  After  publishing  An  Eatag  on  ike 
Lift  attd  WHtitiga  of  Spenaery  Mrs.  Eirkland  undertook,  in  July,  1847,  the  editor<> 
ship  of  the  "  Union  Magazine,"  which  the  next  year  was  transferred  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  it  was  published  under  the  title  of  **  Sartain's  Magaiine,"  edited 
jointly  by  Prof.  John  S.  Hart  and  Mrs.  Kirkland.  In  1848,  she  visited  Europe, 
and  has  recorded  her  impressions  in  a  work  entitled  Holidaya  Abroad,  or  Bmropm 
from  the  Weai.  In  1853  she  published  successively  The  Evening  Book,  orFiremde 
Talk  on  Morale  and  Mannered  with  Sketchet  of  Weetem  Life;  AvtvMm  Sowref  and 
The  Home  Circle  ;  and  the  same  year  appeared  The  Book  of  Home  Beamtgf  a  gift 
for  the  holidays,  containing  the  portraits  of  twelve  American  ladies, — the  text  of 
which,  however,  has  no  reference  to  the  "  portraits,"  but  consists  of  a  story  of 
American  society,  with  occasional  poetical  quotations.  Her  latest  work — ^IfeMoiri 
of  Waehiugton — ^presents  a  most  lifelike  and  winning  picture  of  the  private  as  well 
as  public  life  of  that  great  man.  The  chaste  and  simple  dedication  shows  its 
object: — **  To  all  my  young  friends,  known  and  unknown,  and  particularly  to  my 
own  Sons  and  Daughters,  this  attempt  to  introduce  Wabhinoton  to  their  mora 
intimate  knowledge  and  tenderer  regard,  and  so  to  make  his  goodness  and  patriot- 
ism irresistibly  inspiring  to  them,  is  affectionately  inscribed."' 


1  Mr.  Kirkland  was  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Kirkland,  who  lived  in  Utica, 
New  York.  Ho  was  at  one  time  a  professor  in  Hamilton  College,  and  is  the  author 
of  "  Letters  from  Abroad,"  written  aflor  a  residence  in  Europe.  He  waa  also  a 
contributor  to  "  The  Columbian,"  and  to  **  Hunt's  Merchauts*  Magasine."  Ua 
died  in  October,  1846. 

'  This  book  may  be  confidently  and  warmly  commended  to  all  "  Young  Ame- 
rica," as  giving  an  impression  of  Washington's  everyday  life  far  more  beautiful, 
because  more  truthful,  than  some  works  of  much  higbur  pretensions. 

"  Mrs.  Kirklaud's  writings  are  all  marked  by  clear  common  sense,  purity  of 
style,  and  animated  thought  Her  keen  pcrceptioo  of  character  is  brought  to 
bear  on  the  grave  as  well  as  humorous  side  of  human  nature;  on  its  good  points 
as  well  OS  its  fuibles ;  and  her  satire  is  directed  against  the  false  refinements  of 
artifioial  life  as  well  as  the  rude  angularities  of  the  baek woods." — Durcxuics. 
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THS  AUTHORITY  IN  A  HOUSSHOLD. 

We  tonched  on  aathoriiy  as  Uie  basia  of  hoiuehold  happinesB,— 
R  proof  how  aatiquated  are  our  notions.  But  if  the  yery  mention 
of  authority,  even  in  eonnection  with  the  training  of  children,  give 
ao  air  of  mnatineflB  to  oar  page,  how  shall  we  face  the  reader  of 
to-daj,  when  we  ayow  that  we  judge  no  family  to  be  truly  and 
imtionally  happy,  unless  the  head  of  it  possess  absolute  authority, 
in  such  sense  that  his  known  wish  is  law,  his  expressed  will  im- 
peiadTe  7  Is  this  an  anti-democratic  sentiment  ?  By  no  means. 
The  ideal  family  supposes  a  head  who  is  himself  under  law,  and 
that  of  the  most  stringent  and  inevitable  kind.  It  supposes  him 
to  hold  and  exercise  authority  under  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  as  being 
something  with  which  Qod  clothed  him  when  he  made  him  hus- 
btnd  and  father,  and  which  he  is,  therefore,  on  no  occasion  or 
account,  at  liberty  to  put  off  or  set  aside  as  a  thing  indifferent. 
This  power  is  necessary  to  the  full  development  and  exercise  of 
that  beautiful  virtue  of  obedience,  without  which  the  human  will 
must  struggle  on  hopelessly  forever,  being  forbidden  by  its  very 
eonstitution  to  know  happiness  on  any  other  terms.  It  is  an  ill 
sign  of  the  times,  that  the  old-fiuhioned  promise  of  obedience  in 
the  marriage  ceremony  is  now  only  a  theme  for  small  wit.  Those 
wise  £[ithers  who  pkced  it  there  knew  the  human  heart  better  than 
we  suppose.  They  knew  that,  as  surely  as  man  and  wife  are  one, 
so  surely  do  they  thus  united  become  a  Gerberus-like  monster  if 
they  retain  more  than  one  head.     The  old  song  says : — 

"One  of  U8  two  must  obey: 
Is  it  man  or  woman  !  say  ?** 

A  house  in  which  this  question  remains  undecided  is  always  a 
pitiable  spectacle,  for  both  nature  and  religion  are  set  aside  there. 

We  had  not  dared  to  touch  on  this  incendiary  topic  if  we  had 
not  been  sure  of  such  support  as  admits  not  of  gainsaying.  Shak- 
speare's  shrewdness,  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  his  high 
ideal  of  woman  as  wife  and  mother,  not  to  speak  of  his  poetic 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  fitness,  render  his  opinion  peculiarly 
valuable  on  this  ticklish  point.     Hear  him : — 

<*  Thy  husband  is  thy  life,  thy  lord,  thy  keeper. 
Thy  HEAD,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  cares  for  thee. 
And  for  thy  maintenance :  commits  his  body 
To  punfdl  labor  both  by  sea  and  land, 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold. 
While  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe : 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands 
Than  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience— 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt  V* 
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If  DOW  we  should  in  turn  read  a  homily  to  ihis  supreme  head, 
(which  is  bound  to  have  ears,)  we  might  perhaps  forfeit  all  the 
gratitude  we  suppose  ourselves  to  have  earned  from  him.     We 
should  show  him  such  a  list  of  the  duties  which  true  headship 
imposes,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  be  diminished,  and  perhaps 
change  places  with  the  least  important  of  his  subjects.     The  poe- 
session  of  unquestionable  authority  almost  makes  him  responaible 
for  the  happiness  of  the  household.     No  sunshine  is  so  cheering 
as  the  countenance  of  a  ikther  who  is  feared  tis  well  as  loved.     A 
brow  clouded  with  care,  a  mind  too  much  absorbed  by  schemjeB  of 
gain  or  ambition  to  be  able  to  unbend  itself  in  the  domestic  eircle, 
a  temper  which  vacillates  between  impatience  under  annoyaDce, 
and  the  decision  which  put«  an  end  to  it,  a  disposition  to  iodul* 
gence  which  has  no  better  foundation  than  mere  indolence,  and 
which  is,  therefore,  sure  to  be  unequal — ^these  are  all  forbidden  to 
him  whose  right  it  is  to  rule.    In  snort,  unless  he  rule  himself,  he 
is  obviously  unfit  to  rule  anybody  else;  so  that,  to  assume  this 
high  position  under  law  and  gospel,  is  to  enter  into  bonds  to  be 
good  I  which  appears  to  us  a  fair  o&et  against  the  duty  of  obedi- 
ence on  the  other  side. 

One  reason,  certainly,  why  there  is  less  household  feeling  than 
formerly,  is  that  young  married  people,  at  present,  think  it  neces- 
sary to  begin  life  where  their  fathers  left  off — ^with  a  complete 
establishment,  and  not  a  loop-hole  left  for  those  little  plana  of 
future  addition  to  domestic  comforts  or  luxuries  which  give  such 
a  pleasant  stimulus  to  economy,  and  confer  so  tender  a  value  on 
the  things  purchased  by  means  of  an  especial  self-denial  in  another 
quarter.  Charles  Lamb,  who  was  an  adept  in  these  gentle  philoso- 
phies, said  that  afler  he  had  the  ability  to  buy  a  choice  book  when 
he  chose,  the  indulgence  had,  somehow,  lost  its  sweetness,  and 
brought  nothing  of  the  relish  that  used  to  attend  a  purchase  after 
he  and  Mary  had  been  looking  and  longing,  and  at  last  only  dared 
buy  upon  the  strength  of  days'  or  weeks'  economizine*  This  is  a 
secret  worth  learning  by  those  who  would  get  the  full  flavor  of 
life,  and  make  home  the  centre  of  a  thousand  delightful  interests 
and  memories. 

BORROWINQ  "OUT   WEST." 

Your  true  republican,  when  he  finds  that  you  possess  any  thing 
which  would  contribute  to  his  convenience,  walks  in  with,  '<  Are 
you  going  to  use  your  horses  U^-dayT*  if  horses  liappen  to  be  the 
thing  he  needs. 

"  Yes,  I  shall  probably  want  them." 

''  Oh,  well )  if  you  want  them ^I  was  thinking  to  get  'em  ta 

go  up  north  a  piece." 
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Or,  perhaps,  the  desired  article  comes  within  the  female  de- 
partment. 

'^  Mother  wants  to  get  some  batter :  that  'ere  batter  yoa  bought 
of  Miss  Barton  this  momin'." 

And  away  goes  yoor  golden  store,  to  be  repaid,  perhaps,  with 
some  cheesy,  greasy  staff,  brought  in  a  dirty  pail,  with,  <<  Here's 
your  batter !" 

A  girl  came  in  to  borrow  a  "  wash-dish,"  ''  because  we've  got 
company."  Presently  she  came  back :  '<  Mother  says  youWe  forgot 
to  send  a  towel." 

''  The  pen  and  ink,  and  a  sheet  o'  paper  and  a  wafer,"  is  no 
nnosaal  request ;  and  when  the  pen  is  returned,  you  are  generally 
informed  that  you  sent  "  an  awful  bad  pen." 

I  have  been  frequently  reminded  of  one  of  Johnson's  humorous 
sketches.  A  man  returning  a  broken  wheelbarrow  to  a  Quaker 
with,  ^<  Here,  Tve  broke  your  rotten  wheelbarrow  usin'  on't :  I 
wish  yoa'd  get  it  mended  right  off,  'cause  I  want  to  borrow  it 
again  this  afternoon ;"  the  Quaker  is  made  to  reply,  ^'  Friend,  it 
shall  be  done :"  and  I  wished  I  possessed  more  of  his  spirit. 

HOSPITALITT. 

Like  many  other  virtues,  hospitality  is  practised  in  its  perfec- 
tion by  the  poor.  If  the  rich  did  their  share^  how  would  the  woes 
of  this  world  be  lightened !  how  would  the  diffusive  blessing  irra- 
diate a  wider  and  a  wider  circle,  until  the  vast  confines  of  society 
would  bask  in  the  reviving  ray  I  If  every  forlorn  widow  whose 
heart  bleeds  over  the  recollection  of  past  happiness  made  bitter  by 
contrast  with  present  poverty  and  sorrow,  found  a  comfortable 
home  in  the  ample  establishment  of  her  rich  kinsman ;  if  every 
young  man  struggling  for  a  foothold  on  the  slippery  soil  of  life 
were  cheered  and  aided  by  the  countenance  of  some  neighbor  whom 
fortune  had  endowed  with  the  power  to  confer  happiness ;  if  the 
lovely  girls,  shrinking  and  delicate,  whom  we  see  every  day  toiling 
timidly  for  a  mere  pittance  to  sustain  frail  life  ana  guard  the 
sacred  remnant  of  gentility,  were  taken  by  the  hand,  invited  and 
encouraged,  by  ladies  who  pass  them  by  with  a  cold  nod — ^but 
where  shaU  we  stop  in  enumerating  the  cases  in  which  true,  genial 
hospitality,  practised  by  the  rich  ungrudgingly,  without  a  selfish 
drawback — ^in  short,  practised  as  the  poor  practise  it — would  prove 
a  fountain  of  blessedness,  almost  an  antidote  to  half  the  keener 
miseries  under  which  society  groans ! 

Yes :  the  poor — and  children — ^understand  hospitality  after  the 
pure  model  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

The  form&  of  society  are  in  a  high  degree  inimical  to  true  hos- 
pitality.  Pride  has  crushed  genuine  social  feeling  out  of  too  many 
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hearts,  and  the  conseqnenoe  ia  a  cold  sterilitj  of  interoonrBe,  a 
Boul-stifling  ceremonioosnesSy  a  sleepless  vigilance  for  self,  totallj 
incompatible  with  that  free,  flowing,  genial  interooone  with 
humanity,  so  nourishing  to  all  the  better  feelings.  The  sacred 
love  of  home — ^that  panacea  for  manj  of  life's  ills— saffere  with 
the  rest.  Few  people  have  homes  nowadays.  The  fine,  cheerful, 
every-day  parlor,  with  its  table  covered  with  the  implemeots  of 
real  occupation  and  real  amusement — ^mamma  on  the  sofa,  with 
her  needle — grandmamma  in  her  great  chair,  knitting — pussy 
winking  at  the  fire  between  them — ^is  gone.  In  its  place  we  hmve 
two  gorgeous  rooms,  arranged  for  company,  but  empty  of  human 
life ;  tables  covered  with  gaudy,  ostentatious,  and  useless  ardolea 
— a  very  mockery  of  any  thing  like  rational  pastime — the  light  of 
heaven  as  cautiously  excluded  as  the  delicious  music  of  free, 
childish  voices ;  every  member  of  the  family  wandering  in  forlorn 
loneliness,  or  huddled  in  some  "  back  room"  or  '<  baMment^"  in 
which  are  collected  the  only  means  of  comfort  left  them  under  this 
miserable  arrangement.  This  is  the  substitute  which  hundreds 
of  people  accept  in  place  of  home !  Shall  we  look  in  such  plaoeB 
for  hospitality  ?  As  soon  expect  figs  from  thistles.  Invitations 
there  will  be  occasionally,  doubtless,  ibr  <<  society"  expects  it ;  but 
let  a  country  cousin  present  himself,  and  see  whether  he  will  be 
put  into  the  state  apartments.  Let  no  infirm  and  indigent  relative 
expect  a  place  under  such  a  roof.  Let  not  even  the  humble  indi* 
vidual  who  placed  the  stepping-stone  which  led  to  that  fortune  ask 
a  share  in  the  abundance  which  would  never  have  had  a  b<^;iniiiag 
but  for  his  timely  aid.     **  We  have  changed  all  tibat  I" 
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This  highly-finiabed  and  fascinating  writer  wos  bom  in  Salem,  Ma^sacliiuettiy 
about  the  year  1805.  He  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  and  was  graduated 
there  in  1825,  Professor  Longfellow  being  one  of  bis  classmates.  Id  1837  h« 
published  the  first,  and  in  1842  the  second,  Tolame  of  bis  Tieiee-Told  Tale^ — to 
ealled  because  they  bad  before  appeared  in  annuals  and  periodicals.*    Hta  next 

t  Of  the  character  of  these  Tmce-Told  Tale$  the  ''Christian  Ezaaiiner^  Uras 
fpeaks : — "  These  tales  abound  with  beantiftil  imagery,  sparkling  metaphon^  Bowl 
and  brilliant  comparisons.  They  are  everywhere  fall  of  those  bright  gem*  oif 
thought  which  no  reader  can  ever  forget  They  hare  also  a  high  moral  tone.  It 
is  for  this,  for  their  reverence  for  thinp^s  sacred,  for  their  many  touching  leoons 
eonoeming  faiUi,  Providence,  consoinnce,  and  duty,  for  the  beantiftd  mania  so 
often  spontaneously  conveyed,  not  with  purpose  prepense,  bat  from  the  fnlnen  of 
the  author's  own  heart,  that  we  are  led  to  notice  them  in  this  journal.** — xxv, 
188.  Read  also  an  enthusiastic  review  of  them  in  the  "North  American  ReTi««," 
Jlv.  69. 
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pnblkation  wm  The  Journal  of  an  African  Cruiter,  which  he  prepared  aod  edited 
from  the  maauscript  of  Horatio  Bridge,  of  the  United  States  Navj.  Id  1843,  he 
vent  to  reside  in  Concord,  in  the  ''Old  Manse;"  and  in  1846  speared  a  collec- 
tion of  his  papers,  which  he  wrote  during  his  three  years'  residence  there,  for 
■ereral  magazines,  under  the  title  of  Mo—t»  from  an  Old  ifosMe.  The  same  year 
be  was  appointed  bj  the  President,  Mr.  Polk,  surveyor  in  the  custom-house  at 
Salem,  which  post  he  held  for  a  year,  at  the  same  time  carefully  obeerring  (as  it 
prored.  for  future  use)  the  scenes  and  characters  with  which  he  was  daily  con- 
Tersant;  for,  on  being  dismissed  from  that  post,  on  a  change  of  administration, 
he  published  The  Scarlet  Letter,  in  the  preface  of  which  he  giyes  some  of  his 
eustom-hooae  experiences.  Soon  after,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Lenox,  Massa- 
dissetta;  and  in  1851  appeared  his  Houee  wiih  Seveti  OahUs,  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  in  Salem  and  connected  with  its  earliest  history.  Since  that,  he  has  pub« 
lished  tiM  following: — Tme  Storiee  from  HUtory  and  Biography,  1851;  The 
BUAedede  Bamanee,  1852;  A  Wonder  Book  for  Boy  and  Girh,  1852;  The  Snow 
Image,  and  other  Tviee-Told  Talee,  1852;*  TangUwood  Talee  for  Boyt  and  Oirle, 
1853.S 

A  KILL  FROM  THE  TOWN  PUMP. 
8aan.>— The  corner  of  two  prineipal  streets.    The  Tewv  Puicv  talking  through  Its  noee. 

Noon,  by  the  north  clock  I  Noon,  by  the  east !  High  noon, 
too,  bj  these  hot  sunbeams,  which  fall,  scarcely  aslope,  upon  my 
head,  and  almost  make  the  water  babble  and  smoke  in  the  trough 
under  my  nose.     Truly,  we  public  characters  have  a  tough  time 

I  A  new  edition  of  the  Tunee-Told  Tale9  was  published,  in  1857,  by  Tieknor 
4  Fields,  in  their  usual,  attractive  style. 

'  "  Hawthorne  wrote  numerous  articles,  which  appeared  in  '  The  Token :'  occa- 
sionally an  astute  eritio  seemed  to  see  through  them,  and  to  discover  the  soul 
that  was  in  them ;  but  in  general  they  passed  without  notice.  Such  articles  as 
'SighU  from  a  Steeple,' '  Sketches  beneath  an  Umbrella,' '  The  Wives  of  the  Dead,' 
*The  Prophetic  Pictures,'  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  productions  of 
extraordinary  depth,  meaning,  and  power,  extorted  hardly  a  word  of  either  praise 
or  Uftme ;  while  columns  were  given  to  pieces  since  totally  forgotten.  I  felt 
attno7ed---almost  angry,  indeed — at  this.  I  wrote  several  articles  in  the  papers, 
directing  attention  to  these  productions;  and,  finding  no  echo  of  my  views,  I 
reeoilect  to  have  asked  John  Pickering  to  read  some  of  them  and  give  me  his 
opinion  of  them.  He  did  as  I  requested:  his  answer  was  that  they  displayed  a 
wonderful  beauty  of  style,  with  a  kind  of  double  vision,  a  sort  of  second  sight, 
which  revealed,  beyond  the  outward  forms  of  life  and  being,  a  sort  of  spirit- world, 
somewhat  as  a  lake  reflects  the  earth  around  it  and  the  sky  above  it;  yet  he 
deemed  them  too  mystical  to  be  popular.  He  was  right,  no  doubt,  at  that  period ; 
but,  ere  long,  a  portion  of  mankind,  a  large  portion  of  the  reading  world,  obtained 
a  new  sense, — how,  or  where,  or  whence,  is  not  eaf^ily  determined, — which  led  them 
to  stady  the  mystical,  to  dive  beneath  and  beyond  the  senses,  and  to  discern, 
gather,  and  cherish  gums  and  pearls  of  price  in  the  hidden  depths  of  the  soul. 
Hawthorne  was,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  Wordsworth  in  prose, — ^less  kind,  less  genial 
toward  mankind,  but  deeper  and  more  philosophical.  His  fate  was  similar:  at 
first  be  was  neglected,  at  last  he  had  worshippers." — Goodrich**  Bccollectione, 
TciL  iL 
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of  it !  And,  among  all  tlie  town  officers,  chosen  at  March  meet- 
ing, where  is  he  that  sustains,  for  a  single  year,  the  burden  of  such 
manifold  duties  as  are  imposed,  in  perpetuity,  upon  the  Town 
Pump?  The  title  of  ''town  treasurer*'  is  rightfully  mine,  as 
guardian  of  the  best  treasure  that  the  town  has.  The  overseers 
of  the  poor  ought  to  make  me  their  chairman,  since  I  provide 
bountifully  for  the  pauper,  without  expense  to  him  that  pays 
taxes.  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  fire-department,  and  one  of  the 
physicians  to  the  board  of  health.  As  a  keeper  of  the  peaoe,  all 
water-drinkers  will  confess  me  equal  to  the  constable.  I  perform 
some  of  the  duties  of  the  town  clerk,  by  promulgating  public 
notices  when  they  are  posted  on  my  front.  To  speak  within 
bounds,  I  am  the  chief  person  of  the  municipality,  and  exhibit, 
moreover,  an  admirable  pattern  to  my  brother  officers,  by  the 
cool,  steady,  upright,  downright,  and  impartial  discharge  of  my 
business,  and  the  constancy  with  which  I  stand  to  my  poet. 
Summer  or  winter,  nobody  seeks  me  in  vain ;  for,  all  day  long,  I 
am  seen  at  the  busiest  corner,  just  above  the  market,  stretching 
out  my  arms  to  rich  and  poor  alike ;  and  at  night,  I  hold  a  lantern 
over  my  head,  both  to  show  where  I  am,  and  keep  people  out  of 
the  gutters. 

At  this  sultry  noontide,  I  am  cupbearer  to  the  parched  popu- 
lace, for  whose  benefit  an  iron  goblet  is  chained  to  my  waist. 
Like  a  dramseller  on  the  mall  at  muster-day,  I  cry  aloud  to  all 
and  sundry,  in  my  plainest  accents,  and  at  the  very  tiptop  of  my 
voice.  Here  it  is,  gentlemen  I  Here  is  the  good  liquor !  Walk 
up,  walk  up,  gentlemen,  walk  up,  walk  up  I  Here  is  the  superior 
Btuflf!  Here  is  the  unadulterated  ale  of  father  Adam, — ^better 
than  Cognac,  Hollands,  Jamaica,  strong  beer,  or  wine  of  any 
price }  here  it  is  by  the  hogshead  or  the  single  glass,  and  not  a 
cent  to  pay  I    Walk  up,  gentlemen,  walk  up,  and  help  yourselves  I 

It  were  a  pity  if  all  this  outcry  should  draw  no  customers.. 
Here  they  oome.  A  hot  day,  gentlemen  I  Quaff,  and  awaj 
again,  so  as  to  keep  yourselves  in  a  nice  cool  sweat.  You,  my 
friend,  will  need  another  cupful,  to  wash  the  dust  out  of  your 
throat,  if  it  be  as  thick  there  as  it  is  on  your  oow-hide  shoes.  I 
see  that  you  have  trudged  half  a  score  of  miles  to-day,  and,  like 
a  wise  man,  have  passed  by  the  taverns,  and  stopped  at  the  run- 
ning brooks  and  well-curbs.  Otherwise,  betwixt  heat  without  and 
fire  within,  you  would  have  been  bxirnt  to  a  cinder,  or  melted 
down  to  nothing  at  all,  in  the  fashion  of  a  jelly-fish.  Drink,  and 
make  room  for  that  other  fellow,  who  seeks  my  aid  to  quench  the 
fiery  fever  of  last  night's  potations,  which  he  drained  from  no  cup 
of  mine.  Welcome,  most  rubicund  sir  I  You  and  I  have  been 
great  strangers,  hitherto ;  nor,  to  confess  the  truth,  will  my  nose 
be  anxious  for  a  closer  intimacy,  till  the  fumes  of  your  breath  be 
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a  little  less  poteot  Mercy  on  jou,  man  I  the  water  absolntely 
hiaaea  down  your  red-hot  gullet,  and  is  converted  quite  to  steam, 
in  the  miniature  tophet  which  you  mistake  for  a  stomach.  Fill 
again,  and  tell  me,  on  the  word  of  an  honest  toper,  did  you  ever, 
in  cellar,  tavern,  or  any  kind  of  a  dram-shop,  spend  the  price  of 
your  children's  food  for  a  swig  half  so  delicioos  ?  Now,  for  the 
first  time  these  ten  years,  you  know  the  flavor  of  cold  water.  Good- 
by ;  and,  whenever  you  are  thirsty,  remember  that  I  keep  a  con- 
stant supply,  at  the  old  stand.  Who  next  ?  Oh,  my  little  friend, 
JOU  are  let  loose  from  school,  and  come  hither  to  scrub  your 
blooming  face,  and  drown  the  memory  of  certain  taps  of  the 
ferule,  and  other  schoolboy  troubles,  in  a  draught  from  the  Town 
Pomp.  Take  it,  pure  as  the  current  of  your  young  life.  Take 
it,  and  may  your  heart  and  tongue  never  be  scorched  with  a 
fiercer  thirst  than  now  I  There,  my  dear  child,  put  down  the 
cup,  and  yield  your  place  to  this  elderly  gentleman,  who  treads  so 
tenderly  over  the  paving-stones,  that  I  suspect  he  is  afraid  of 
breaking  them.  What!  he  limps  by,  without  so  much  as  thank- 
ing me,  as  if  my  hospitable  ofifers  were  meant  only  for  people  who 
have  no  wine-cellars.  Well,  well,  sir, — no  harm  done,  I  hope  I 
Go  draw  the  cork,  tip  the  decanter;  but,  when  your  great  toe 
shall  set  you  a-roaring,  it  will  be  no  affair  of  mine.  If  gentlemen 
love  the  pleasant  titillation  of  the  gout,  it  is  all  one  to  the  Town 
Pump.  This  thirsty  dog,  with  his  red  tongue  lolling  out,  does 
not  scorn  my  hospitality,  but  stands  on  his  hind  legs  and  laps 
eagerly  out  of  the  trough.  See  how  lightly  he  capers  away 
again  !     Jowler,  did  your  worship  ever  have  the  gout  ^  *  *  "^ 

Your  pardon,  good  people  I  I  must  interrupt  my  stream  of 
eloquence,  and  spout  forth  a  stream  of  water,  to  replenish  the 
trough  for  this  teamster  and  his  two  yoke  of  oxen,  who  have  come 
from  Topsfield,  or  somewhere  along  that  way.  No  part  of  my 
bosiness  is  pleasanter  than  the  watering  of  cattle.  Look !  how 
rapidly  they  lower  the  water-mark  on  the  sides  of  the  trough,  till 
their  capacious  stomachs  are  moistened  with  a  gallon  or  two 
apiece,  and  they  can  afford  time  to  breathe  it  in,  with  sighs  of 
calm  enjoyment.  Now  they  roll  their  quiet  eyes  around  the 
brim  of  their  monstrous  drinking-vessel.  An  oz  is  your  true 
toper.  *  *  * 

Ahem !  Dry  work,  this  speechifying ;  especially  to  an  unprac- 
tised orator.  I  never  conceived  till  now  what  toil  the  temperance 
lecturers  undergo  for  my  sake.  Hereafter  they  shall  have  the 
business  to  themselves.  Do,  some  kind  Christian,  pump  a  stroke 
or  two,  just  to  wet  my  whistle.  Thank  you,  sir.  My  dear  hear- 
ers,  when  the  world  shall  have  been  regenerated  by  my  instru- 
mentality, you  will  collect  your  useless  vats  and  liquor-casks  into 
one  great  pile,  and  make  a  bonfire  in  honor  of  the  Town  Pump. 
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And  when  I  sball  have  decayed,  like  my  predecessors,  then,  if 
you  revere  my  memory,  let  a  marble  fountain,  richly  sculptured, 
take  my  place  upon  the  spot.  Such  monuments  should  be  erected 
everywhere,  and  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
champions  of  my  cause.  *  *  * 

One  o'clock  I  Nay,  then,  if  the  dinner-bell  begins  to  speak,  I 
may  as  well  hold  my  peace. — Here  comes  a  pretty  young  girl  of 
my  acquaintance,  with  a  large  stone  pitcher  for  me  to  fill.  May 
she  draw  a  husband,  while  drawing  her  water,  as  Rachel  did  of 
old  I  Hold  out  your  vessel,  my  dear !  There  it  is,  full  to  the 
brim;  so  now  run  home,  peeping  at  your  sweet  image  in  the 
pitcher  as  you  go ;  and  forget  not,  in  a  glass  of  my  own  liquor,  to 
drink — "Success  to  the  Town  Pump!" 


SIGHTS  I'BOM  A  STEEPLE. 

How  various  are  the  situations  of  the  people  covered  by  the 
roofs  beneath  me,  and  how  diversified  are  the  events  at  this  mo- 
ment befalling  them !  The  new-bom,  the  aged,  the  dying,  the 
strong  in  life,  and  the  recent  dead,  are  in  the  chambers  of  the«e 
many  mansions.  The  full  of  hope,  the  happy,  the  miserable,  and 
the  desperate,  dwell  together  within  the  circle  of  my  glance.  In 
some  of  the  houses  over  which  my  eyes  roam  so  coldly,  guilt  is 
entering  into  hearts  that  are  still  tenanted  by  a  debased  and 
trodden  virtue — guilt  is  on  the  very  edge  of  commission,  and  the 
impending  deed  might  be  averted;  guilt  is  done,  and  the  criminal 
wonders  if  it  be  irrevocable.  There  are  broad  thoughts  struggling 
in  my  mind,  and,  were  I  able  to  give  them  distinctness,  they 
would  make  their  way  in  eloquence.  Lo!  the  rain-drops  are 
descending. 

The  clouds,  within  a  little  time,  have  gathered  over  all  the  sky, 
hanging  heavily,  as  if  about  to  drop  in  one  unbroken  mass  upon 
the  earth.  At  intervals  the  lightning  flashes  from  their  brooding 
hearts,  quivers,  disappears,  and  then  comes  the  thunder,  travelling 
slowly  after  its  twin-born  flame.  A  strong  wind  has  sprung  up, 
howls  through  the  darkened  streets,  and  raises  the  dust  in  dense 
bodies,  to  rebel  against  the  approaching  storm.  All  people  hurry 
homeward — all  that  have  a  home;  while  a  few  lounge  by  the 
corners,  or  trudge  on  desperately,  at  their  leisure. 

And  now  the  storm  lets  loose  its  fuiy.  In  every  dwelling  I 
perceive  the  faces  of  the  chambermaids  as  they  shut  down  the 
windows,  excluding  the  impetuous  shower,  and  shrinking  away 
from  the  quick  fiery  glare.  The  large  drops  descend  with  force 
upon  the  slated  roofe,  and  rise  again  in  smoke.  There  is  a  rush 
and  roar,  as  of  a  river  through  the  air,  and  muddy  streams  babble 
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mijesUcally  along  the  payement,  whirl  their  dusky  foam  into  the 
kennel,  and  disappear  beneath  iron  grates.  Thus  did  Arethosa 
sink.  I  love  not  my  station  here  aloft,  in  the  midst  of  the  tomult 
which  I  am  powerless  to  direct  or  qnell,  with  the  blue  lightning 
wrinkling  on  my  brow,  and  the  thonder  mattering  its  first  awful 
vyllables  in  my  ear.  I  will  descend.  Yet  let  me  give  another 
glanee  to  the  sea,  where  the  foam  breaks  out  in  long  white  lines 
upon  a  broad  expanse  of  blackness,  or  boils  up  in  far  distant 
points,  like  snowy-mountain-tops  in  the  eddies  of  a  flood;  and 
let  me  look  once  more  at  the  green  plain,  and  little  hills  of  the 
country,  over  which  the  giant  of  the  storm  is  riding  in  robes  of 
mist,  and  at  the  town,  whoee  obscured  and  desolate  streets  might 
beseem  a  city  of  the  dead ;  and  turning  a  single  moment  to  the 
flky,  DOW  gloomy  as  an  author's  prospects,  I  prepare  to  resume  my 
station  on  lower  earth.  But  stay !  A  little  speck  of  asure  has 
widened  in  the  western  heavens ;  the  sunbeams  find  a  passage, 
and  go  rejoicing  through  the  tempest;  and  on  yonder  darkest 
cloud,  bom,  like  hallowed  hopes,  of  the  glory  of  another  world, 
and  the  trouble  and  tears  of  this,  brightens  forth  the  Bainbow  I 

VANITY  FAIB.* 

Being  naturally  of  a  serious  turn,  my  attention  was  directed  to 
the  solid  advantages  derivable  from  a  residence  here,  rather  than 
to  the  effervescent  pleasures  which  are  the  grand  object  with  too 
many  visitants.  The  Christian  reader,  if  he  have  had  no  accounts 
of  Uie  city  later  than  Bunyan's  time,  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
almost  every  street  has  its  church,  and  that  the  reverend  clergy 
are  nowhere  held  in  higher  respect  than  at  Vanity  Fair.  And 
well  do  they  deserve  such  honorable  estimation ;  for  the  maxims 
of  wisdom  and  virtue  which  fall  from  their  lips,  come  from  as  deep 
a  spiritual  source,  and  tend  to  as  lofly  a  religious  aim,  as  those  of 
the  sagest  philosophers  of  old.  In  justification  of  this  high  praise, 
I  need  only  mention  the  names  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shallow-deep ;  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stumble-at-Truth ;  that  fine  old  clerical  character,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  This-to-day,  who  expects  shortly  to  resign  his  pulpit  to 
Rev.  Mr.  That-to-morrow ;  together  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bewilder- 
ment; the  Rev.  Mr.  Clog-the-spirit ;  and,  last  and  greatest,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wind-of-doctrine.  There  is  a  species  of  machine  here 
for  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  individual  morality.  This  excel- 
lent result  is  effected  by  societies  for  all  manner  of  virtuous  pur- 
poses, with  which  a  man  has  merely  to  connect  himself,  throwing, 

1  ThU  extract  is  taken  from  "The  Celestial  Rail-Road/'  in  the  first  part  of 
Momffnnn.  an  Old  Manw,  wherein  the  author  describes  his  Jonmey  to  the  Celes- 
tial City.  It  is  one  of  bis  rerj  best  productions,  and,  as  a  sequel  to  Bunyan,  and 
a  satira  on  a  bsd  •£•>  it  is  inimitable. 
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aa  it  were,  his  quota  of  virtue  into  the  common  stock,  and  tlte 
president  and  directors  will  take  care  that  the  aggregate  amount 
be  well  applied.  All  these,  and  other  wonderf\ii  improvements 
in  ethics,  religion,  and  literature,  being  made  plain  to  my  com- 
prehension by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Smooth-it-away,  inspired  me  with 
a  vast  admiration  of  Vanity  Fair. 

It  would  fill  a  volume,  in  an  age  of  pamphlets,  were  I  to  record 
all  my  observations  in  this  great  capital  of  human  business  and 
pleasure.  There  was  an  unlimited  range  of  society — ^the  powerful, 
the  wise,  the  witty,  and  the  famous  in  every  walk  of  life — princes, 
presidents,  poets,  generals,  artists,  actors,  and  philanthropists,  all 
making  their  own  market  at  the  Fair,  and  deeming  no  price  too 
exorbitant  for  such  commodities  as  hit  their  fancy.  It  was  well 
worth  one's  while,  even  if  he  had  no  idea  of  buying  or  selling,  to 
loiter  through  the  bazaars,  and  observe  the  various  sorts  of  tniffio 
that  were  going  forward. 

Some  of  the  purchasers,  I  thought,  made  very  foolish  bargains. 
For  instance,  a  young  man,  having  inherited  a  splendid  fortune, 
laid  out  a  considerable  portion  of  it  in  the  purchase  of  diseases, 
and  finally  spent  all  the  rest  for  a  heavy  lot  of  repentance  ^nd  a 
suit  of  rags.  A  very  pretty  girl  bartered  a  heart  as  clear  as 
crystal,  and  which  seemed  her  most  valuable  possession,  for  another 
jewel  of  the  same  kind,  but  so  worn  and  defaced  as  to  be  utterly 
worthless.  In  one  shop  there  were  a  great  many  crowns  of  laurel 
and  myrtle,  which  soldiers,  authors,  statesmen,  and  various  other 
people,  pressed  eagerly  to  buy:  some  purchased  these  paltry 
wreaths  with  their  lives ;  others  by  a  toilsome  servitude  of  years ; 
and  many  sacrificed  whatever  was  most  valuable,  yet  fijially  slunk 
away  without  the  crown.  There  was  a  sort  of  stock  or  scrip, 
called  Conscience,  which  seemed  to  be  in  great  demand,  and  would 
purchase  almost  any  thing.  Indeed,  few  rich  commodities  were  to 
be  obtained  without  paying  a  heavy  sum  in  this  particular  stock, 
and  a  man's  business  was  seldom  very  lucrative,  unless  he  knew 
precisely  when  and  how  to  throw  his  hoard  of  Conscience  into  the 
market.  Yet  as  this  stock  was  the  only  thing  of  permanent  value, 
whoever  parted  with  it  was  sure  to  find  himself  a  loser  in  the  long 
run.  Several  of  the  speculations  were  of  a  questionable  character. 
Occasionally  a  member  of  Congress  recruited  his  pocket  by  Uie 
sale  of  his  constituents;  and  I  was  assured  that  public  officers 
have  often  sold  their  country  at  very  moderate  prices.  Thousands 
sold  their  happiness  for  a  whim.  Gilded  chains  were  in  great 
demand,  and  purchased  with  almost  any  sacrifice.  In  truth,  those 
who  desired,  according  to  the  old  adage,  to  sell  any  thing  valuable 
for  a  song,  might  find  customers  all  over  the  Fair ;  and  there  were 
innumerable  mc88cs  of  pottai^e,  piping  hot,  for  such  as  chose  to 
buy  them  with  their  birthrights.     A  lew  articles,  however,  could 
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not  be  found  genuine  at  Vanity  Fair.  If  a  customer  wished  to 
renew  hia  stock  of  youth,  the  dealers  offered  him  a  set  of  false 
teeth  and  an  auburn  wig;  if  he  demanded  peace  of  mind,  they 
recommended  opium  or  a  brandy-bottle. 

Tracts  of  land  and  golden  mansions,  situate  in  the  Celestial 
City,  were  oflen  exchanged,  at  very  diaadvantageous  rates,  for  a 
few  years'  lease  of  small,  dismal,  inconvenient  tenements  in 
Vanity  Fair.  Prince  Beelzebub  himself  took  great  interest  in 
this  sort  of  traffic,  and  sometimes  condescended  to  meddle  with 
smaller  matters.  I  once  had  the  pleasure  to  see  him  bargaining 
with  a  miser  for  his  soul,  which,  aiter  much  ingenious  skirmish- 
ing on  both  sides,  his  Highness  succeeded  in  obtaining  at  about 
the  value  of  sixpence.  The  prince  remarked,  with  a  smile,  that 
he  was  a  loser  by  the  transaction. 


CHARLES  FENNO  HOFFMAN. 

Ckaslsb  Faimo  Hoffmah  >  is  the  son  of  the  late  diatingniahod  Jndge  Josiah 
Ogden  Hcifiman,  of  New  York,  and  wu  bom  in  that  city  in  1806.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  be  entered  Columbia  College,  after  leaving  which  he  ttiidied  law  with  Har- 
nanus  Bleeker,  of  Albany,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
began  to  practise  in  New  York.  Bat  his  tastes  for  poetry  and  general  literature 
were  so  strong  that  he  soon  gare  up  the  law  for  what  was  more  congenial.  Ho 
became  eo-editor,  with  Mr.  Charles  King,  of  the  "  Now  York  American/'  a  Tery 
able  da.ily  journal,  and  published  in  it  a  number  of  brilliant  pi^ters  under  the 
signature  of  a  star  (*).  Travelling  in  the  West  in  1833  for  his  health,  he  wrote 
for  his  paper  a  series  of  letters,  which  were  afterwards  published  under  the  title 
of  A  WimUr  w  the  Wett,  and  became  very  popular.  In  1837  appeared  his  Wild 
8ceM€»  in  the  Forttt  and  Prairie,  and,  shortly  after,  the  romance  of  the  Oreytiacr, 
founded  on  the  famous  criminal  trial  of  Beauchamp  for  the  murder  of  Colonel 
Sharpe,  the  Solicitor-Qeneral  of  Kentucky. 

The  ''Knickerbocker  Magasine"  commenced  in  1833,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
"Rothnaa,  a  magasine  which  has  erer  maintained  a  high  literary  character.  After- 
wards he  became  proprietor  of  the  "American  Monthly  Magasine,"  and  for  one 
year  edited  the  '<New  York  Mirror."  In  1843  appeared  The  Vigil  of  Faith,  a 
Legend  of  the  Adirondack  Mouniaine,  tmd  other  Poeme  /  and  a  second  volume  of 
poetry,  under  the  title  of  Borrowed  Notee  for  Home  CirculaHon,  was  published  in 
1844.  In  1846  and  1847,  Mr.  Hoffman  was  for  eighteen  months  the  editor  of  the 
"Literaiy  World,"  a  paper  of  a  high  literary  character,  and  conducted  with  great 

I  He  gets  the  name  of  Fenno  from  his  maternal  grandCsther,  John  Fenno,  of 
Philadelphia^  a  political  writer  of  the  old  Federal  party  in  Washington's  admi- 
BistraUon. 
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ability.    About  tliia  time  a  more  oomplete  ooUeetioii  of  hU  lyiieal 
was  publiabed  under  the  title  of  Lowft  Calendar. 

for  many  years  Mr.  Hoflfman  has  written  very  little.    Hit  rendenoo  U  in  thm 
oity  of  New  York. 


A  MORNINQ   HYMN. 

<*  Let  there  be  light  !'*     The  Eternal  spoke ; 

And  from  the  abyss  where  darkness  rode, 
The  earliest  dawn  of  nature  broke. 

And  light  around  creation  flow'd. 
The  glad  earth  smiled  to  aee  the  day, 

The  first-born  day,  come  blushing  in ; 
The  young  day  smiled  to  shed  its  ray 

Upon  a  world  untouchM  by  sin. 

**  Let  there  be  light !"    O'er  heaven  and  eart]^ 

The  QoD  who  first  the  day-beam  pour'd, 
Utter'd  again  his  fiat  forth, 

And  shed  the  gospel's  light  abroad. 
And,  like  the  dawn,  its  cheering  ravs 

On  rich  and  poor  Were  meant  to  fall, 
Inspiring  their  Redeemer's  praise, 

In  lowly  cot  and  lordly  hall. 

Then  oome,  when  in  the  orient  first 

Flushes  the  signal  light  for  prayer; 
Come  with  the  earliest  beams  that  burst 

From  Goo's  bright  throne  of  glory  there. 
Come  kneel  to  Him  who  through  the  night 

Hath  watch'd  above  thy  sleeping  soul. 
To  Him  wh^e  mercies,  like  his  light, 

Are  shed  abroad  Arom  pole  to  pole. 


INDIAN  SUMMER,  1828. 

Light  as  love's  smiles,  the  silvery  mist  at  mom 
Floats  in  loose  flakes  along  the  limpid  river ; 

The  bluebird's  notes  upon  the  soft  breexe  bome* 
As  high  in  air  he  carols,  faintly  quiver ; 

The  weeping  birch,  like  banners  idly  waving. 

Bends  to  the  stream,  its  spicy  branches  laving ; 
Beaded  with  dew,  the  witch-elm's  tassels  shiver ; 

The  timid  rabbit  from  the  ftirze  is  peeping, 
And  from  the  springy  spray  the  squirrel's  gayljT  leaping. 

I  love  thee,  Autumn,  for  thy  scenery  ere 
The  blasts  of  winter  chase  the  varied  dyes 

That  richly  deck  the  slow-declining  year ; 
I  love  the  splendor  of  thy  sunset  skies, 
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The  gorgeoua  hpes  that  tinge  each  failing  leaf, 
Lovelj  as  beauty's  cheek,  as  woman's  Ioyc  too,  brief: 

I  lore  the  note  of  each  wild  bird  that  flies. 
As  on  the  wind  he  pours  his  parting  lay 
And  wings  his  loitering  flight  to  summer  climes  away. 

O,  Nature  I  still  I  fondly  turn  to  thee. 
With  feelings  fresh  as  e'er  my  childhood's  were  ;^ 

Though  wild  and  passion-toss'd  my  youth  may  be. 
Toward  thee  I  still  the  same  dcTOtion  bear ; 

To  the»— to  thee — though  health  and  hope  no  more 

Life's  wasted  rerdure  may  to  me  restore — 
I  still  can,  childlike,  come  as  when  in  prayer 

I  bow'd  my  head  upon  a  mother's  knee. 
And  deem'd  the  world,  like  her,  all  truth  and  purity. 


W£  PABTSD  IN  8ADNSS8. 

We  parted  in  sadness,  but  spoke  not  of  parting ; 

We  talk'd  not  of  hopes  that  we  both  must  resign ; 
I  saw  not  her  eyes,  and  but  one  tear-drop  starting. 

Fell  down  on  her  hand  as  it  trembled  in  mine : 
Each  felt  that  the  past  we  could  never  recOTer, 

Each  felt  that  the  future  no  hope  could  restore ; 
She  shudder'd  at  wringing  the  heart  of  her  lover, 

/  dared  not  to  say  I  must  meet  her  no  more. 

Long  years  have  gone  by,  and  the  spring-time  smiles  ever, 

As  o'er  our  young  loves  it  first  smiled  in  their  birth, 
Long  years  have  gone  by,  yet  that  parting,  oh,  never 

Can  it  be  forgotten  by  either  on  earth. 
The  note  of  each  wild  bird  that  carols  toward  heaven. 

Must  tell  her  of  swift-winged  hopes  that  were  mine, 
And  the  dew  that  steals  over  each  blossom  at  even. 

Tells  me  of  the  tear-drop  that  wept  their  decline. 


SPABKLINQ   AND    BBIOHT. 

Sparkling  and  bright  in  liquid  light 

Does  the  wine  our  goblets  gleam  in, 
With  hue  as  red  as  the  rosy  bed 
Which  a  bee  would  choose  to  dream  in. 
Then  fiU  to-night,  with  hearts  as  light, 

To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's  brim. 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 

Oh !  if  Mirth  might  arrest  the  flight 
Of  Time  through  Life's  dominions. 

We  here  a  while  would  now  beguile 
The  graybeard  of  his  pinions, 

40» 
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To  drink  to*niglii,  with  hearts  as.  light, 
To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 

As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beak^s  brim. 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 

But  since  delight  can*t  tempt  the  wight, 

Nor  fond  regret  delay  him, 
Nor  Love  himself  can  hold  the  elf. 
Nor  sober  Friendship  stay  him, 

We*U  drink  to-night,  with  hearts  as  light. 

To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's  brim. 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 


WILLIAM  GILMORE  SIMMS. 

WiLLiAK  GiLVORK  SiHics,  the  novellst,  hlstoriaii,  and  poet,  was  bom  m 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1806.  It  was  at  first  intended 
that  he  should  study  medicine ;  but,  his  iaclinations  having  Isd  him  to  the  law, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  that  piofassion,  not,  however,  allowing  it  to 
absorb  his  whole  time^  for  from  his  earliest  years  he  possessed  a  strosig  love  for 
literature  and  poetry.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  pubKsbed  his  first  ▼(dmne,  en- 
titled I^ecU  and  other  Poem§;  which  was  followed  in  the  next  two  years  by 
Early  Lay;  and  Tke  Vmtm  of  Oortea  and  othor  Piecetj  and  in  1830  by  The  2W- 
eotoTf  or  tke  Three  Day»  of  Blood  in  Parte, 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  bat,  foding  a  deep 
interest  in  political  matters,  he  pnrohased  the  **  Charleston  Ci^  Gasetle,"  and 
edited  it  for  many  years  with  great  ability.  Finally  it  foiied,  and  by  it  he  lost 
much  of  his  property.  Having  now  no  ties  to  bind  him  to  Charleston,  (his  wifo 
and  his  father  both  being  dead,)  he  visited  the  North  in  1832,  and,  making  a  tem- 
porary residence  in  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  he  there  prepared  for  the  press  his 
principal  poetical  work,  A<a/an(i«,  a  Story  of  the  Sea,  which  was  published  in  New 
York.  It  met  with  a  cordial  reception,  and  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  praise 
by  some  of  the  leading  English  Journals.  In  1837,  he  brought  out  his  first  novel, 
Martin  Faber,  which  was  also  favorably  received.  His  other  novels  aie, — Ovy 
Rivere;  Temaeeee;  The  Partisan;  Mdlichampe;  P^layo;  Carl  Werner f  Bidkard 
Hurdie;  Darned  of  Darien;  Beauchamp;  The  Kineman ;  Katharinte  WaUam ;  Cbn- 
feeaion,  or  the  Blind  Heart,  Ac  His  principal  biographical  and  historical  works 
consist  of  Lives  of  CapUun  John  Smith,  General  Marion,  Chevalier  Bayard,  and 
a  Hietory  of  South  Carolina.  In  1863,  he  made  eeleeUons  from  his  poetiy,  whieh 
were  published  in  two  beantifhl  volumes  by  Redfield,  New  York. 

The  above  by  no  means  comprise  all  Mr.  Simms's  published  volumes :  he  has 
written  besides  a  great  deal  for  magaxines,  reviews,  and  other  periodteals ;  and 
In  1849  he  became  the  editor  of  the  "  Southern  Quarterly  Review,"  which  was  re- 
ylved  by  his  influence  and  contribations.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  be  is  one  at 
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^,  "*>  writen  of  the  day,*  and  wliAtoTtr  oomai  ftom  hia 

'^^j^  M  and  tiaearity.    *"  In  all  that  ha  haa  written, 

^^^  ^ir  merits  are  the  derelopawat  of  original 

from  BfiodeU.    Hie  thoa(ht%  hk  dietiony 
\^  ttids  yon  of  no  other  aatber;  evea  in  the 

ae  oemhinee  laMguage  after  so  patteni  eei  by 


•V 


'O  his  plantation  at  Midwaji  a  town  ahoni  ssventj 

.e«ton. 


THl  MAIBBir  AND  THE  RATTLESNAKE.* 

He  does  not  oome, — ^he  does  not  come/'  she  murmured,  as 
fthe  Btood  oontemplatiDg  the  thick  oopse  spreadiag  before  her,  aod 
forming  the  harrier  which  termiaated  the  beantiiul  raage  of  oaks 
which  constituted  the  grove.  How  beautiful  was  the  green  and 
guniture  of  that  little  oopse  of  wood  1  The  leaves  were  thick, 
lad  the  grass  around  lay  folded  over  and  over  in  bunches,  with 
here  and  there  a  wild  flower  gleaming  from  ita  green  and  making 
of  it  a  beautiful  carpet  of  the  richest  and  most  various  texture. 
A  small  tree  rose  from  the  centre  of  a  clump  around  which  a  wild 
grape  gadded  luxuriantly ;  and,  with  an  incoherent  sense  of  what 
the  saw,  she  lingered  before  the  little  cluster,  seeming  to  survey 
that  which,  though  it  seemed  to  fix  her  eye,  yet  failed  to  fill  her 
thought  Her  mind  wandered, — ^her  soul  was  fiir  awav ;  and  the 
objects  in  her  vision  were  far  other  than  those  which  occupied 
her  imagination.  Things  grew  indistinct  beneath  her  eye.  The 
eye  rather  slept  than  saw.  The  musing  spirit  had  given  holiday 
to  the  ordinary  senses,  and  took  no  heed  of  the  forms  that  rose, 
tad  floated,  or  glided  away,  before  them.  In  this  way,  the  leaf 
detached  made  no  impression  upon  the  sight  that  was  yet  bent 
apoo  it ;  she  saw  not  the  bird,  though  it  whirled,  untroubled  by 
a  fear,  in  wanton  circles  around  her  head, — and  the  black  snake, 
with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  darted  over  her  path  without 
aroosiiig  a  single  terror  in  the  form  that  otherwise  would  have 
•hiveved  at  its  mere  appearance.    And  yet,  though  thus  indistinet 

*  In  Boofhaoh'fl  "  Bibllotheoa  Americana"  is  a  list  of  his  wof^s,  oomprising 
Iffy-tliiee  Tolnmee  of  poetry,  fletion,  histoiy,  and  hiographj.  Mr.  SUnms  oaanot 
expect  that  in  this  "  fast  ago"  all  his  works  can  he  generi^y  read ;  bat  if  he^  or 
if  rome  friend  for  him,  woald  make  a  selection  from  his  prose  and  poetry,  to  be 
comprised  in  fire  or  six  Tolames,  it  would  be  a  rtiy  ehoioe  eontribntion  to  oar 
literatnre^  and  one  which  posterity  "  would  not  willingly  lei  die." 

>  **  Homea  of  American  Aathors." 

'  From  Temat^eej  a  Romance  of  Carolina,,  The  heroine,  Bess  Matthews,  is  In 
the  woodsy  watting  the  coming  of  her  lorer. 
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were  all  things  around  her  to  the  musing  mind  of  the  maiden,  her 
eye  was  yet  singularly  fixed, — ^fastened,  as  it  were,  to  a  single 
spot,  gathered  and  controlled  hy  a  single  object,  and  glased,  appa- 
rently, beneath  a  curious  fascination. 

Before  the  maiden  rose  a  little  clump  of  bushes, — bright 
tangled  leaves  flaunting  wide  in  glossiest  green,  with  vines  trail- 
ing over  them,  thickly  decked  with  blue  and  crimson  flowers. 
Her  eye  communed  vacantly  with  these ;  fastened  by  a  star-like 
shining  glance, — a  subtle  ray,  that  shot  out  from  the  circle  of 
green  leaves, — seeming  to  be  their  very  eye, — and  sending  out  a 
fluid  lustre  that  seemed  to  stream  across  the  space  between,  and 
find  its  way  into  her  own  eyes.  Very  piercing  and  beautiful  was 
that  subtle  brightness,  of  the  sweetest,  strangest  power.  And 
now  the  leaves  quivered  and  seemed  to  float  away,  only  to  return, 
and  the  vines  waved  and  swung  around  in  fantastic  mases,  un- 
folding ever-changing  varieties  of  form  and  color  to  her  gaxe;  but 
the  star-like  eye  was  ever  steadfast,  bright  and  gorgeous  gleaming 
in  their  midst,  and  still  fastened,  with  strange  fondness,  upon  her 
own.  How  beautiful,  with  wondrous  intensity,  did  it  gleam,  and 
dilate,  growing  larger  and  more  lustrous  with  every  ray  which  it 
sent  forth!  And  her  own  glance  became  intense,  fixed  also; 
but,  with  a  dreaming  sense  that  conjured  up  the  wildest  fancies, 
terribly  beautiful,  that  took  her  soul  away  from  her,  and  wrapt  it 
about  as  with  a  spell.  She  would  have  fled,  she  would  have 
flown ;  but  she  had  not  power  to  move.  The  will  was  wanting  to 
her  flight.  She  felt  that  she  could  have  bent  forward  to  pluck 
the  gem-like  thing  from  the  bosom  of  the  leaf  in  which  it  seemed 
to  grow,  and  which  it  irradiated  with  its  bright  white  gleam ;  but 
ever  as  she  aimed  to  stretch  forth  her  hand  and  bend  forward,  she 
heard  a  rush  of  wings  and  a  shrill  scream  from  the  tree  above  her, 
— such  a  scream  as  the  mock-bird  makes,  when,  angrily,  it  raises 
its  dusky  crest  and  flaps  its  wings  furiously  against  its  slender 
sides.  Such  a  scream  seemed  like  a  warning,  and,  though  yet 
unawakened  to  full  consciousness,  it  startled  her  and  forbade  her 
effort.  More  than  once,  in  her  survey  of  this  strange  object,  had 
she  heard  that  shrill  note,  and  still  had  it  carried  to  her  ear  the 
same  note  of  warning,  and  to  her  mind  the  same  vague  oonsciouft- 
ness  of  an  evil  presence.  But  the  star-like  eye  was  yet  upon  her 
own, — a  small,  bright  eye,  quick  like  that  of  a  bird,  now  steady 
in  its  place  and  observant  seemingly  only  of  hers,  now  darting 
forward  with  all  the  clustering  leaves  about  it,  and  shooting  up 
towards  her,  as  if  wooing  her  to  seize.  At  another  moment, 
riveted  to  the  vine  which  lay  around  it,  it  would  whirl  round  and 
round,  dazzlingly  bright  and  beautiful,  even  as  a  torch  waving 
hurriedly  by  night  in  the  hands  of  some  playful  boy }  but,  in  all 
this  time,  the  glance  was  never  taken  from  her  own :  t^ere  it 
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greVy  fixed, — a  very  principle  of  light, — and  such  a  light, — a 
iobtle,  burning,  piercing,  fascinating  gleam,  such  as  gathers  in 
Tapor  above  the  old  grave,  and  binds  us  as  we  look,— shooting, 
darting  directly  into  her  eye,  daszling  her  gase,  defeating  its 
lense  of  discrimination,  and  confusing  strangely  that  of  peroep^ 
tion.  She  felt  disay;  for,  as  she  looked,  a  cloud  of  colors, 
bright,  gay,  various  colors,  floated  and  hung  like  so  much  drapery 
around  the  single  object  that  had  so  secured  her  attention  and 
speilbound  her  feet.  Her  limbs  felt  momently  more  and  more 
insecure, — her  blood  grew  cold,  and  she  seemed  to  feel  the  gradual 
freexe  of  vein  by  vein  throughout  her  person. 

At  that  moment  a  rustling  was  heard  in  the  branches  of  the 
tree  beside  her,  and  the  bird,  which  had  repeatedly  uttered  a 
single  cry  above  her,  as  it  were  of  warning,  flew  away  fVom  his 
station  with  a  scream  more  piercing  than  ever.  This  movement 
had  the  effect,  for  which  it  really  seemed  intended,  of  bringing 
back  to  her  a  portion  of  the  consciousness  she  seemed  so  totally  to 
have  been  deprived  of  before.  She  strove  to  move  from  before 
the  beaatifnl  but  terrible  presence,  but  for  a  while  she  strove  in 
vain.  The  rich,  star-like  glance  still  riveted  her  own,  and  the 
subtle  fascination  kept  her  bound.  The  mental  energies)  how- 
ever, with  the  moment  of  their  greatest  trial,  now  gathered  sud- 
denly to  her  aid ;  and,  with  a  desperate  effort^  but  with  a  feeling 
still  of  most  annoying  uncertainty  and  dread,  she  succeeded  par- 
tially in  the  attempt,  and  threw  her  arms  backwards,  her  hands 
grasping  the  neighboring  tree,  feeble,  tottering,  and  depending 
upon  it  for  that  support  which  her  own  limbs  almost  entirely 
denied  her.  With  her  movement,  however,  came  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  powerful  spell  and  dreadful  mystery  before  her. 
As  her  feet  receded,  though  but  a  single  pace,  to  the  tree  against 
which  she  now  rested,  the  audibly-articulated  ring,  like  that  of  a 
watch  when  wound  up  with  the  verge  broken,  announced  the 
nature  of  that  splendid  yet  dangerous  presence,  in  the  form  of  the 
monstrous  rattlesnake,  now  but  a  few  feet  before  her,  lying  coiled 
at  the  bottom  of  a  beautiful  shrub,  with  which,  to  her  dreaming 
eye,  many  of  its  own  glorious  hues  had  become  associated.  She 
was  at  length  conscious  enough  to  perceive  and  to  feel  all  her 
danger ;  but  terror  had  denied  her  the  strength  necessary  to  fly 
from  her  dreadful  enemy.  There  still  the  eye  glared  beautifully 
bright  and  piercing  upon  her  own ;  and,  seemingly  in  a  spirit  of 
sport,  the  insidious  reptile  slowly  unwound  himself  from  his  coil, 
but  only  to  gather  himself  up  again  into  his  muscular  rings,  his 
great  flat  h€»d  rising  in  the  midst,  and  slowly  nodding,  as  it  were, 
towards  her,  the  eye  still  peering  deeply  into  her  own ; — ^the 
rattle  still  slightly  ringing  at  intervals,  and  givinK  forth  that 
paralya*  ig  sound,  which^  once  heard^  is  remembered  forever. 
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The  reptile  all  this  while  appeared  to  be  conscious  of,  and  to 
sport  withy  while  seeking  to  excite,  her  terrors.  Now,  with  its 
flat  head,  distended  mouth,  and  curving  neck,  would  it  dart  for- 
ward its  long  form  towards  her, — ^its  fatal  teeth,  unfolding  on 
either  side  of  its  upper  jaw,  seeming  to  threaten  her  with  in- 
stantaneous death,  while  its  powerful  eye  shot  forth  glances  of 
that  fatal  power  of  fascination,  malignantly  bright,  which,  by 
paralyzing,  with  a  novel  form  of  terror  and  of  beauty,  may 
readily  account  for  the  spell  it  possesses  of  binding  the  feet  of  the 
timid,  and  denying  to  fear  even  the  privilege  of  flight.  Gould 
she  have  fled  I  She  felt  the  necessity ;  but  the  power  of  her  limbs 
was  gone  1  and  there  still  it  lay,  coiling  and  uncoiling,  its  arch- 
ing neck  glittering  like  a  ring  of  brazed  copper,  bright  and  lurid ; 
and  the  dreadful  beauty  of  its  eye  still  fastened,  eagerly  contem- 
plating the  victim,  while  the  pendulous  rattle  still  rang  the  death- 
note,  as  if  to  prepare  the  conscious  mind  for  the  fitte  which  is 
momently  approaching  to  the  blow.  Meanwhile  the  stillness  be- 
came death-like  with  all  surrounding  objects.  The  bird  had  gone 
with  its  scream  and  rush.  The  breeze  was  silent.  The  vines  ceased 
to  wave.  The  leaves  faintly  quivered  on  their  stems.  The  ser- 
pent once  more  lay  still ;  but  the  eye  was  never  once  turned  away 
from  the  victim.  Its  corded  muscles  are  all  in  coil.  They  have  but 
to  unclasp  suddenly,  and  the  dreadful  folds  will  be  upon  her,  its 
full  length,  and  the  fatal  teeth  will  strike,  and  the  deadly  venom 
which  they  secrete  will  mingle  with  the  life-blood  in  her  veins. 

The  terrified  damsel,  her  full  consciousness  restored,  but  not 
her  strength,  feels  all  the  danger.  She  sees  that  the  sport  of  the 
terrible  reptile  is  at  an  end.  She  cannot  now  mistake  the  horrid 
expression  of  its  eye.  She  strives  to  scream,  but  the  voice  dies 
away,  a  feeble  gurgling  in  her  throat.  Her  tongue  is  paralyied ; 
her  lips  are  sealed^  once  more  she  strives  for  flight,  but  her 
limbs  refuse  their  office.  She  has  nothing  left  of  life  but  its  fear- 
ful consciousness.  It  is  in  her  despair  that,  a  last  eflbrt,  she  suo- 
ceeds  to  scream,  a  single  wild  cry,  forced  from  her  by  the  accu- 
mulated agony ;  she  sinks  down  upon  the  grass  before  her  enemy, 
— ^her  eyes,  however,  still  open,  and  still  looking  upon  those  which 
he  directs  forever  upon  them.  She  sees  him  approach, — ^now  ad- 
vancing, now  receding, — ^now  swelling  in  every  part  with  some- 
thing of  anger,  while  his  neck  is  arched  beautifully  like  that  of 
a  wild  horse  under  the  curb ;  until,  at  length,  tired  as  it  were  of 
play,  like  the  cat  with  its  victim,  she  sees  the  neck  growing 
larger  and  becoming  completely  bronzed  as  about  to  strike, — ^the 
huge  jaws  unclosing  almost  directly  above  her,  the  long  tubulated 
fang,  charged  with  venom,  protruding  from  the  cavernous  mouth, 
— and  she  sees  no  more  I  Insensibility  came  to  her  aid,  and  she 
lay  almost  lifeless  under  the  very  folds  of  the  monster. 
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In  that  moment  the  copse  parted, — and  an  arrow,  piercing  the 
monster  throngh  and  through  the  neck,  hore  his  head  forward  to 
the  ground,  alongside  of  the  maiden,  while  hia  spiral  extremities, 
now  nniblding  in  his  own  agonj,  were  actually,  in  part,  writhing 
upon  her  person.  The  arrow  came  from  the  liigitive  Occonestoga, 
who  had  fortunately  reached  the  spot,  in  season,  on  his  way  to  the 
Block  House.  He  rushed  from  the  copse  as  the  snake  fell,  and, 
with  a  stick,  fearlessly  approached  him  where  he  lay  tossing  in 
a^ony  upon  the  grass.  Seeing  him  adyance,  the  courageous  rep- 
tile made  an  effort  to  regain  his  coil,  shaking  the  fearful  rattle 
violently  at  every  evolution  which  he  took  for  that  purpose ;  but 
the  arrow,  completely  passing  through  his  neck,  opposed  an  un- 
yit^lding  ob(«tacle  to  the  endeavor;  and,  finding  it  hopeless,  and 
b«^ing  the  new  enemy  about  to  assault  him,  with  something  of  the 
f^pirit  of  the  white  man  under  like  circuuLstances,  he  turned  despe- 
rately round,  and  striking  his  charged  fangs,  so  that  they  were 
riveted  in  the  wound  they  made,  into  a  susceptible  part  of  his  own 
b«^y,  he  threw  himself  over  with  a  single  convulsion,  and,  a  mo- 
ment ailer,  lay  dead  beside  the  utterly  unconscious  maiden.^ 

80NG  OF  THE  ZEPHTB  SPIRIT. 

I  hare  come  from  the  deeps  where  the  sea-maiden  twines, 
In  her  bowers  of  amber,  her  gnrUnds  of  shells ; 

For  a  captive  like  thee,  in  her  chamber  she  pines, 
And  weaves  for  thy  coming  the  subtlest  of  spells ; 

She  has  breathed  on  the  harp-string  that  sounds  in  her  cave, 

•  And  the  strain  as  it  rose  hath  been  murmur'd  for  thee ; 

She  would  win  thee  from  earth  for  her  home  in  the  wave, 
And  her  couch,  in  the  coral-grove,  deep  in  the  sea. 

Thou  hast  dream'd  in  thy  boyhood  of  sea-circled  bowers, 

Where  all  may  be  found  that  is  joyous  and  bright, — 
Where  life  is  a  frolic  through  fancies  and  flowers. 

And  the  soul  lives  in  dreams  of  a  lasting  delight ! 
WouMst  thou  win  what  thy  fancies  have  taught  to  thy  heart  ? 

Wouldat  thou  dwell  with  the  maiden  now  pining  for  thee  ? 
Flee  away  from  the  cares  of  the  earth,  and  depart 

For  her  mansions  of  coral,  far  down  in  the  sea. 

Her  charms  will  beguile  thee  when  noonday  is  nigh. 
The  song  of  her  nymphs  shall  persuade  thee  to  sleep, 

She  will  watch  o'er  thy  couch  as  the  storm  hurries  by. 
Nor  suffer  the  sea-snake  beside  thee  to  creep ; 

***'Th9  power  of  the  rattlesoake  to  fascinate  ib  a  freqaent  faith  among  the 
supentitiotu  of  the  Bonthem  conntry-people.  Of  this  capacity  in  reference  to 
birda  and  inseeta,  frogs,  and  the  smaller  reptiles,  there  is  indeed  little  question. 
Its  power  orer  persons  is  not  so  well  anthenticated,  althoagb  numberless  in- 
ttaneee  of  this  sort  are  given  by  persons  of  very  excellent  veracity.  The  above 
u  almost  literally  worded  after  a  verbal  narrative  furiiifihcd  the  author  by  an  old 
lady,  who  never  dreamed,  henielf,  of  doubting  the  narration." 
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But  still,  with  a  charm  which  is  bom  of  the  hours, 
Her  love  shall  implore  thee  to  bliss  ever  free ; 

Thou  wilt  rove  with  delight  through  her  crystalline  bowers. 
And  sleep  without  care  in  her  home  of  the  sea. 


HEART   ESSENTIAL  TO   GENIUS. 

We  are  not  always  equal  to  our  fate 
Nor  true  to  our  conditions.     Doubt  and  fear 
Beset  the  bravest,  in  their  high  career, 

At  moments  when  the  soul,  no  more  elate 
With  expectation,  sinks  beneath  the  time. 

The  masters  have  their  weakness.     **  I  would  climb," 
Said  Raleigh,  gazing  on  the  highest  hill, — 

<*  But  that  I  tremble  with  the  fear  to  fall." 
Apt  was  the  answer  of  the  high-souPd  queen : — 

**  If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  never  cUmb  at  all  !*' 

The  heart  I  if  that  be  sound,  confirms  the  rest. 
Crowns  genius  with  his  lion  will  and  mien. 

And,  from  the  conscious  virtue  in  the  breast, 

To  trembling  nature  gives  both  strength  and  wiU. 


ISAAC  M^LELLAN. 


Isaac  McLellan  is  a  natire  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  was  bom  on  the  21  «i 
of  May,  1806.  In  early  life,  his  father,  Isaao  McLellan,  removed  to  Boaton, 
where  for  many  years  he  was  a  prominent  merchant,  distinguished  for  bis 
integrity  and  snooess  in  business.  The  son,  after  receiring  his  degree  at  Bow- 
doin  College,  in  1826,  returned  to  Boston,  completed  a  coarse  of  legal  study,  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  that  city.  But  the  Muses  and  general 
Itteratnre  had  more  charms  for  him  than  clients  and  briefis,  sad  for  many  yeAFs  he 
oontributed,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  to  several  magasines  and  papers  published 
in  the  city  and  vicinity,  and  had  the  editorial  management  of  two  or  three  of 
them.  About  the  year  1840,  he  went  abroad,  and  passed  about  two  years  in 
Europe.  On  his  return,  he  gave  a  description  of  his  jonmeyings,  in  a  aeries 
of  letters  published  in  the  "  Boston  Daily  Courier."  Since  that  period,  be  has 
been  engaged  ohieHy  in  literary  pursuits,  and  now  resides  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  McLellan's  published  works  are.  The  Fall  of  the  Indian,  in  1830 ;  Tht 
Year,  and  other  Poemtf  in  1832;  and  Mount  Auburn,  <ind  other  Poema,  in  1843. 
Though  the  Muse  of  Mr.  McLellan  alms  at  no  ambitious  flight,  yet  in  the  middle 
region  of  the  descriptive  and  the  lyrical  In  which  she  delights  chiefly  to  play,  «be 
moves  with  even  and  graceful  wing,  bearing  such  offerings  as  the  following :— 
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NEW  ENOLAND'8  DEAD.' 

New  EnglftDd'a  dead!  New  England's  dead! 

0&  ereiy  hill  they  lie ; 
On  erery  field  of  strife  made  red 

Bj  bioody  Tictory. 
Each  Talley,  where  the  battie  poi2r*d 

Ita  red  and  awful  tide. 
Beheld  the  braTe  New  England  sword 

With  slaughter  deeply  dyed. 
Their  bones  are  on  the  northern  hill. 

And  on  the  southern  plain, 
By  brook  and  rirer,  lake  and  rill. 

And  by  the  roaring  main. 

The  land  is  holy  where  they  fought, 

And  holy  where  they  fell ; 
For  by  their  blood  that  land  was  bought. 

The  land  they  loved  so  well. 
Then  gloxy  to  that  raliant  band. 
The  honor'd  sariours  of  the  land ! 
Oh,  few  and  weak  their  numbers  were — 

A  handful  of  brave  men ; 
But  to  their  Gtod  they  gave  their  prayer. 

And  rush'd  to  batUe  then. 
The  God  of  battles  heard  their  cry, 
And  sent  to  them  the  victory. 

They  left  the  ploughshare  in  the  mould. 
Their  flocks  and  herds  without  a  fold, 
The  siekle  in  the  unshorn  grain, 
^e  eom,  half  gamer*d,  on  the  plain, 
And  mastered,  in  their  simple  dress. 
For  wrongs  to  seek  a  stem  redress. 
To  right  those  wrongs,  come  weal,  come  woe. 
To  perish,  or  o'ereome  their  foe. 

And  where  are  ye,  0  fearless  men  ? 

And  where  are  ye  to-day  t 
I  call : — the  hills  reply  again 

That  ye  have  pass'd  away ; 
That  on  old  Bunker's  lonely  height, 

In  Trenton,  and  in  Monmouth  ground. 
The  grass  grows  green,  the  harvest  bright, 

Above  each  soldier's  mound. 


'"Mr.  President:  I  ihall  enter  on  no  encomium  npon  MauachuMtti ;  ahe 
BMdi  none.  There  she  is ;  behold  her,  and  judge  for  jonrselves.  There  is  her 
biftoty.  The  world  knows  it  by  heart.  The  past,  at  least,  is  secnre.  There  is 
Boftim,  and  Coneord,  and  Lexington,  and  Banker  Hill ;  and  there  they  will 
Rnaia  forever.  The  bones  of  her  sons,  falling  in  the  great  straggle  for  inde- 
peodenee,  now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of  every  State,  from  New  Eni^and 
to  Georgia;  and  there  they  will  remain  forever." — WebHer'B  Speech  in  Bepl§ 
toAigriw,18S0. 
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The  bugle's  wild  and  warlike  blast 

Shall  master  them  no  more ; 
An  army  now  might  thunder  paet. 

And  they  heed  not  its  roar. 
The  starry  flag,  'neath  which  they  fought. 

In  many  a  bloody  day, 
From  their  old  graves  shall  rouse  them  not ; 

For  they  have  pass'd  away. 


LINKS, 

SVetfBBTKD  BT   A   PICTURB   BT  WASHIHeTOB   ALUTOII. 

The  tender  Twilight  with  a  crimson  cheek 
Leans  on  the  breast  of  Etc.     The  wayward  Wind 
Hath  folded  her  fleet  pinions,  and  gone  down 
To  slumber  by  the  darkened  woods ;  the  herds 
Have  left  their  pastures,  where  the  sward  grows 
And  lofly  by  the  river's  sedgy  brink, 
And  slow  are  winding  home.     Hark,  from  afar 
Their  tinkling  bells  sound  through  the  dusky  glade 
And  forest-openings,  with  a  pleasant  sound ; 
While  answering  Echo,  from  the  distant  hill. 
Sends  back  the  music  of  the  herdsman's  horn. 
How  tenderly  the  trembling  Hght  yet  plays 
O'er  the  far-waving  foliage !     Day's  last  blush 
Still  lingers  on  the  billowy  waste  of  leaves, 
With  a  strange  beauty — ^like  the  yellow  flush 
That  haunts  the  ocean,  when  the  day  goes  by. 
Methinks,  whene'er  earth's  wearying  troubles  past 
Like  winter  shadows  o'er  the  peaceful  mind, 
'Twere  sweet  to  turn  from,  life,  and  pass  abroad. 
With  solemn  footsteps,  into  Nature's  vast 
And  happy  palaces,  and  lead  a  life 
Of  peace  in  some  green  paradise  like  this. 

llie  braien  trumpet  and  the  loud  war-drum 
Ne'er  startled  these  green  woods : — the  raging  sword 
Hath  never  gather'd  its  red  harvest  herel 
The  peaceful  summer  day  hath  never  closed 
Around  this  quiet  spot,  and  caught  the  gleam 
Of  War's  rude  pomp : — ^the  humble  dweller  here 
Hath  never  left  his  sickle  in  the  field. 
To  slay  his  fellow  with  unholy  hand : — 
The  maddening  voice  of  battle,  the  wild  groan. 
The  thrilling  murmuring  of  the  dying  man, 
And  the  shrill  shriek  of  mortal  agony. 
Have  never  broke  its  Sabbath  solitude. 
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NATHANIEL   PARKBR  WILLJ9. 

Nathahxl  Parkeb  Wilus  wm  born  in  Portland,  Maino,  Januaiy  20, 1807.* 
After  being  itted  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy,  AndoTer,  be  entered  Yale,  at 
•ixteen  years  of  age,  and  soon  diBtingniabed  bimself  as  a  poet  of  tme  genius 
by  writing  a  series  of  pieces  on  scriptural  subjects, — ^pieces  which  bare  not  been 
surpassed  by  any  thing  be  has  subsequently  written,  and  which  gare  him  at 
onee  a  wide-spread  and  enviable  reputation.  On  leering  college,  in  1827,  he  was 
engaged  by  S.  G.  Ooodrioh  {"  Peter  Parley")  to  edit  **  The  Legendary"  and  **  The 
Token."  In  1828,  be  established  the  "American  Monthly  Hagaiine,"  which  he 
eondnetad  for  two  yean  and  a  half,  when  it  was  merged  in  the  **  New  York 
Miiror,"  and  Mr.  Willie  went  to  Europe,  and  trarelled  through  Italy,  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  and  England,  in  which  latter  country  he  was  married  to 
Maiy  Leigfaton  Stace,  daughter  of  Commissaiy-General  William  Btaoe,  then 
having  charge  of  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich.  The  letters  he  wrote  while  abroad 
were  first  published  in  the  "  New  York  Mirror,"  under  the  titie  of  PenciUingt  hg 
Ike  Wey.  In  1835,  he  published  Inklinge  of  Adventure,  a  series  of  tales  which 
appealed  originally  in  a  London  magasine.  In  1837,  he  returned  home,  and 
retiied  to  a  beautifiil  place  on  the  Bttsqnehanna»  near  Owego,  New  York,  which 
be  nasMd  Glenmiry  in  ooapliment  to  his  wife.  In  1839,  he  beeame  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  "Corsair,'*  a  literuy  gaiette  in  New  York  City,  and  towards  the 
eleae  of  that  year  again  went  to  London,  where  he  published  LoUeringeof  TVood^ 
and  two  tragedies^  Torteea  the  Unartr  and  Bianea  Vieeonti,  under  the  united  title 
of  7*100  Wa^fa  of  Dying  for  a  Hueband,  In  1840  appeared  an  illubtrated  edition 
of  his  poems,  and  Lettere  from  under  a  Bridge.  In  1843,  in  coigunotaon  with 
General  George  P.  Morris,  he  revived  the  "  New  York  Mirror,"  but  withdrew  from 
it  upon  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1844,  and  again  visited  England.  On  his  return 
bone  the  next  year,  he  issued  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  an  imperial 
•ctavo  of  eight  hundred  pages.  In  October,  1848,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Grinnell,  member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  and  ro' 
moved  to  his  present  eoontry  home  of  Idlewild.  He  is  now  associated  with 
General  Morris  as  editor  of  the  "  Home  Journal,"  a  weekly  literary  paper,  which 
is  always  enriched,  more  or  less,  with  pieces  from  his  pen,  and  which  is  bailed  by 
its  numerous  readers,  every  week,  as  a  genial  and  instructive  fireside  companion* 

Though  Mr.  Willis's  prose  writings  are  fUl  of  beauty  and  wit,  of  rich  paintings 
ef  natttral  sceneiy,  and  delicate  and  humorous  touches  of  the  various  phases  of 
social  liA^  it  is  by  his  poetry,  especially  by  his  sacred  poetiy,  that  he  will  be 
ehiefiy  known  and  priied  by  posterity.  There  is  a  tenderness,  a  pathos,  and  a 
riehneos  of  description  in  it  whieh  give  him  a  rank  among  the  first  of  Ame- 
rieaa  poets.' 

■  ffis  fkther  was  Nathaniel  Willis,  who,  a  few  years  after  the  birth  of  Nathaniel, 
ranoved  to  Boston,  and  projected  and  edited  the  "  Boston  Becordcr,"  the  first 
rdigions  Journal  established  in  this  country. 

'"No  man  has  appeared  in  our  literature,  endowed  with  a  greater  varietj 
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HAOAB  IN   THE  WILDERNESS. 

The  morning  broke.     Light  stole  upon  the  clouds 
With  a  strange  beauty.     Earth  receiTed  again 
Its  garment  of  a  thousand  dyes ;  and  leaves. 
And  delieate  blossoms,  and  the  painted  flowers. 
And  every  thing  that  bendeth  to  the  dew, 
And  stirreth  with  the  daylight,  lifted  up 
Its  beauty  to  the  breath  of  thai  sweei  mom. 

All  things  are  dark  to  sorrow ;  and  the  lighi. 
And  loYeliness,  and  fragrant  air  were  sad 
To  the  dejected  Haoab.     The  moist  earth 
Was  pouring  odors  from  its  spicy  pores, 
And  the  young  birds  were  singing  as  if  life 
Were  a  new  tUng  to  them ;  but,  oh !  it  came 
Upon  her  heart  Uke  discord,  and  she  felt 
How  cruelly  it  tries  a  broken  heart 
To  see  a  mirth  in  any  thing  it  loves. 
She  stood  at  Abraham's  tent     ^er  lips  were  press'd 
Till  the  blood  started ;  and  the  wandering  veins 
Of  her  ttansparent  forehead  were  sweird  out, 
As  if  her  pride  would  burst  them.     Her  dark  eye 
Was  olear  and  teairless,  and  the  tight  of  heaven^ 
Which  made  its  language  legible,  shot  back 
From  her  long  lashes,  as  it  had  been  flame. 
Her  noble  boy  stood  by  her,  with  his  hand 
Clasp'd  in  her  own,  and  his  round,  delicate  feet. 
Scarce  train'd  to  balance  on  the  tented  floor, 
Bandaird  for  journeying.     He  had  look'd  up 


of  fine  qualities.  He  posfleeaes  an  understanding  quick,  aente,  distiageiskiB^ 
even  in  ezceu ;  enriched  by  culture,  and  liberalised  and  illominaiad  by  Bach 
observation.  He  commands  all  the  resources  of  passion,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  is  master  of  the  effects  of  manner.  The  sngj^stions  of  an  animated  sense  are 
harmonised  by  feeling,  and  are  adorned  by  a  finished  wit.  His  taste  is  Bie%  b«t 
it  is  not  narrow  or  bigoted,  and  his  sympathies  with  his  reader  are  mtiBuifte  and 
true.  His  works  exhibit  a  profusion  of  pointed  and  just  oomment  on  society  and 
life;  they  sparkle  with  delicate  and  ea»y  humor;  they  display  a  prodigality  of 
ianey,  and  are  flagrant  with  all  the  floral  charm  of  sentimenL  He  possesses 
surprising  saliency  of  mind,  which  in  his  hasty  effusions  often  fatigne%  bat  in 
his  matured  compositions  is  oontroUod  to  the  just  repose  of  art.  Bat  distinei  fbm 
eaoh  of  these,  and  sovereign  over  them  all,  is  the  vivifying  and  directing  energy 
of  a  fine  poetical  talent, — that  prophetio  faculty  in  man  whose  effects  are  as  vast 
as  its  processes  are  mysterious;  whoso  aotion  is  a  moral  encbsntment  that  all 
feel,  but  none  can  fathom.  This  influence  it  is  which,  entering  into  and  Imipieg- 
nating  all  his  other  faculties,  gives  force  to  some,  elevation  to  others,  and  gnoa 
and  inftrest  to  them  all." — Literary  Cntieitm*,  6y  Horace  Binney  Waiiaee. 

Read  a  go«>d  review  of  Willis's  writings — prose  and  poetry — In  the  "  North 
American  Review,"  xliii  384,  in  which  he  is  ably  defended  firom  the  attack  in  IIm 
fifty-fourth  volume  of  the  "London  Quarterly."  This  paper  was  writtesi  by 
Lockhart,  who,  in  condemning  Willis  for  his  personalities  in  his  PmciHimfB 
iy  the  Way,  forgot  that  he  himself  was  far  more  open  to  the  same  charge  in 
his  "  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kiutifulk/'  in  which  he  makes  very  free  with  the 
society  at  Edinburgh. 
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Into  Ilia  mother's  faco  until  ke  cmnght 

The  spirit  there,  and  his  joung  heart  waa  swelling 

Beneath  hia  dimpled  boaom,  and  his  form 

Stnighten'd  op  proudlj  in  his  tinv  wrath. 

As  if  his  light  proportions  would  haTo  swell'd. 

Had  thej  Imt  match'd  his  spirit,  to  the  mnn. 

Why  bends  the  patriarch  as  he  cometh  now 
Upon  his  staff  so  wearily  T     His  beard 
Is  low  apon  his  breast,  and  his  high  brow, 
80  written  with  the  eonyerse  of  his  God, 
Beareth  the  swollen  Tein  of  agony. 
His  lip  is  qniTering,  and  his  wonted  step 
Of  Tigor  is  not  there ;  and,  thoagh  the  mom 
Is  passing  fair  and  beantifhl,  he  breathes 
Its  freshness  as  it  were  a  pestilence. 
Oh  I  man  may  bear  with  suffering :  his  heart 
Is  a  strong  thing,  and  godlike,  in  the  grasp 
Of  pain  that  wrings  mortality ;  but  tear 
One  chord  affection  clings  to — ^part  one  tie 
That  binds  him  to  a  woman's  delicate  lore,^ 
And  his  great  spirit  yieldeth  like  a  reed. 

He  gave  to  her  the  water  and  the  bread. 
But  spoke  no  word,  and  trusted  not  himself 
To  look  upon  her  face,  but  laid  his  hand 
In  silent  blessing  on  the  fair-halr'd  boy, 
And  left  her  to  her  lot  of  loneliness. 

Should  Haoab  weep  7     May  slighted  woman  turn. 
And,  as  a  Tine  the  oak  hath  shaken  off, 
Bend  lightly  to  her  leaning  trust  again  T 
Oh,  no !  by  all  her  loT^iness, — ^by  all 
That  makes  life  poetry  and  beauty,  no ! 
Make  her  a  slaTe ;  steal  from  her  eheek  the  rose, 
By  needless  jealousies ;  let  the  last  star 
LeaTe  her  a  watcher  by  your  couch  of  pain ; 
Wrong  her  by  petulance,  suspicion,  all 
That  makes  her  cup  a  bitterness,  yet  giro 
One  eridence  of  lore,  and  earth  has  not 
An  emblem  of  doYotedness  like  hers. 
But  oh !  estrange  her  once, — ^it  boots  not  how, — 
By  wrong  or  silence, — any  thing  that  tells 
A  change  has  come  upon  your  tenderness, — 
And  there  is  not  a  high  thing  out  of  heaTcn 
Her  pride  o'ermastereth  not 

She  went  her  way  with  a  strong  step  and  slow, — 
Her  pressed  Up  arch'd,  and  her  clear  eye  undimm'd. 
As  it  had  been  a  diamond,  and  her  form 
Borne  proudly  up,  as  if  her  heart  breathed  through. 
Her  child  kept  on  in  silence,  though  she  press'd 
His  hand  till  it  was  pain'd ;  for  he  had  caught, 
As  I  haTO  said,  her  spirit,  and  the  seed 
Of  a  stem  nation  had  been  breathed  upon. 

The  morning  pass'd,  and  Asia's  sun  rode  up 
In  the  clear  heaten,  and  every  beam  was  heaL 

47* 
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The  cattle  of  the  hills  were  in  the  shade, 

And  the  bright  plumage  of  the  Orient  lay 

On  beating  bosoms  in  her  spicy  trees. 

It  was  an  hour  of  rest !  but  Haqab  found 

No  shelter  in  the  wilderness,  and  on 

She  kept  her  weary  way,  until  the  boy 

Hung  down  his  head,  and  open'd  his  parch'd  lip8 

For  water ;  but  she  could  not  give  it  him. 

She  laid  him  down  beneath  the  sultry  sky — 

For  it  was  better  than  the  close,  hot  breath 

Of  the  thick  pines — and  tried  to  comfort  him ; 

But  he  was  sore  athirst,  and  his  blue  eyes 

Were  dim  and  bloodshot,  and  he  could  not  know 

Why  God  denied  him  water  in  the  wild. 

She  sat  a  little  longer,  and  he  grew 

Ghastly  and  faint,  as  if  he  would  have  died. 

It  was  too  much  for  her.     She  lifted  him. 

And  bore  him  further  on,  and  laid  his  head 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  a  desert-shrub ; 

And,  shrouding  up  her  face,  she  went  away, 

And  sat  to  watch,  where  he  could  see  her  not. 

Till  he  should  die ;  and,  watching  him,  she  moum'd  :~- 

'*  God  stay  thee  in  thine  agony,  my  boy : 
I  cannot  see  thee  die ;  I  cannot  brook 

Upon  thy  brow  to  look» 
And  see  death  settle  on  my  cra<Ue-joy. 
How  have  I  drunk  the  light  of  thy  blue  eye  I 

And  could  I  see  thee  die  7 

*'  I  did  not  dream  of  this  when  thou  wast  straying. 
Like  an  unbound  gaxelle,  among  the  flowers ; 

Or  wiling  the  soft  hours, 
By  the  rich  gush  of  water-sources  playing. 
Then  sinking  weary  to  thy  smiling  sleep, 

So  beautiful  and  deep. 

'<0h,  no!  and  when  I  watoh'd  by  thee  the  while^ 
And  saw  thy  bright  lip  curling  in  thy  dream, 

And  thought  of  the  cuirk  stream 
In  my  own  land  of  £gypt»  the  far  Nile, 
How  pray'd  I  that  my  father's  land  might  be 

An  heritage  for  thee  I 

"  And  now  the  graye  for  its  oold  breast  hath  won  thee  I 
And  thy  white,  delicate  limbs  the  earth  will  press ; 

And,  oh !  my  last  caress 
Must  feel  thee  cold,  for  a  chill  hand  is  on  thee. 
How  can  I  leave  my  boy,  so  pillow'd  there 

Upon  his  clustering  hair  I" 

She  stood  beside  the  well  her  God  had  giyen 
To  gush  in  that  deep  wilderness,  and  bathed 
The  forehead  of  her  child  until  he  laugh'd 
In  his  reyiving  happiness,  and  lisp*d 
His  infant  thought  of  gladness  at  the  sight 
Of  the  cool  plashing  of  his  mother's  hand. 
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SATURDAY  AYTEBNOOIf. 

I  loTe  to  look  on  a  scene  like  this, 

Of  wild  and  careless  plaj, 
And  persuade  myself  that  I  am  not  old 

And  mj  locks  are  not  yet  gn^y ; 
For  it  stirs  the  blood  in  an  old  man's  heart. 

And  makes  his  pulses  fly. 
To  catch  the  thrill  of  a  happy  Toice, 

And  the  light  of  a  pleasant  eye. 

I  have  walk*d  the  world  for  fourseore  years ; 

And  they  say  that  I  am  old, 
That  my  heart  is  ripe  for  the  reaper,  Death, 

And  my  years  are  wellnigh  told. 
It  is  Tery  tme ;  it  is  very  true ; 

rm  old,  and  **I  'bide  my  time:" 
Bnt  my  heart  will  leap  at  a  soene  like  this, 

And  I  half  renew  my  prime. 

Flay  on,  play  on ;  I  am  with  yon  there, 

In  the  midst  of  your  merry  ring ; 
I  ean  fe«l  the  thrill  of  the  daring  jnmp, 

And  the  rush  of  the  breathless  swing. 
I  hide  with  yon  in  the  fragrant  hay. 

And  I  whoop  the  smother'd  call. 
And  my  feet  slip  up  on  the  seedy  floor, 

And  I  care  not  for  the  falL 

I  am  willing  to  die  when  my  time  shall  oome, 

And  I  shall  be  glad  to  go ; 
For  the  world  at  best  is  a  weary  place. 

And  my  pulse  is  getting  low : 
But  the  grave  is  dark,  and  the  heart  will  fail 

In  treading  its  gloomy  way ; 
And  it  wiles  my  heart  from  its  drearin< 

To  see  the  young  so  gay. 


THE  ANNOTEB. 

Love  knoweth  every  form  of  air. 

And  every  shape  of  earth, 
And  comes,  unbidden,  everywhere. 

Like  thought's  mysterious  birth. 
The  moonlit  sea  ana  the  sunset  sky 
.    Are  written  with  Love's  words. 
And  you  hear  his  voice  unceasingly, 

lake  song,  in  the  time  of  birds. 

He  peeps  into  the  warrior's  heart 
F^om  the  tip  of  a  stooping  plume. 

And  the  serried  spears,  and  the  many  men. 
May  not  deny  him  room. 

He'll  come  to  his  ^«nt  in  the  weary  night, 
And  be  busy  in  his  drfam. 
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And  he*ll  float  to  his  eye  in  the  morning  light. 
Like  a  fay  on  a  silyer  beam. 

He  hears  the  sound  of  the  hunter's  gun. 

And  rides  on  the  echo  back, 
And  sighs  in  his  ear  like  a  stirring  leaf. 

And  flits  in  his  woodland  track. 
The  shade  of  the  wood,  and  the  sheen  of  the  rfyery 

The  cloud,  and  the  open  sky, — 
He  will  haunt  them  all  with  his  subtle  quirer, 

Like  the  light  of  your  very  eye. 

The  fisher  hangs  oyer  the  leaning  boat, 

And  ponders  the  silver  sea, 
For  Love  is  under  the  surface  hid. 

And  a  spell  of  thought  has  he : 
He  heaves  the  wave  like  a  bosom  sweet, 

And  speaks  in  the  ripple  low, 
Till  the  bait  is  gone  from  the  crafty  line, 

And  the  hook  hangs  bare  below. 

He  blurs  the  print  of  the  scholar's  book, 

And  intrudes  in  the  maiden's  prayer, 
And  profanes  the  cell  of  the  holy  man 

In  the  shape  of  a  lady  fair. 
In  the  darkest  night,  and  the  bright  daylight. 

In  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky. 
In  every  home  of  human  thought. 

Win  Love  be  lurking  nigh. 


BEYEBIE  AT  QLENMABY. 

I  have  enough,  0  Qod  I    My  heart  to-night 
Buns  over  with  its  fulness  of  content ; 
And  as  I  look  out  on  the  firagrant  stasis. 
And  from  the  beauty  of  the  night  take  in 
My  priceless  portion, — ^yet  myself  no  more 
Than  in  the  uuiverse  a  grain  of  sand, — 
I  feel  His  glory  who  could  make  a  world, 
Tet  in  the  lost  depths  of  the  wilderness 
Leave  not  a  flower  unfinish'd  1 

Rich,  though  poor ! 
My  low-roof 'd  cottage  is  this  hour  a  heaven. 
Music  is  in  it, — and  the  song  she  sings. 
That  sweet-voiced  wife  of  mine,  arrests  the  ear 
Of  my  young  child  awake  upon  her  knee ; 
And  with  his  calm  eye  on  his  master's  flnce, 
My  noble  hound  lies  couchant ;  and  all  her^^* 
All  in  this  little  home,  yet  boundless  heaven- 
Are,  in  such  love  as  I  have  power  to  give, 
BlesaM  to  overflowing. 

Thou,  who  look'st 
Upon  my  brimming  heart  this  tranquil  eve, 
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Knowest  it«  falnem,  m  thou  dost  the  dew 
Sent  to  the  hidden  Tiolei  by  Thee ; 
And,  aa  ihmt  flower,  from  its  unaeen  abode* 
Sends  ita  sweet  breath  up,  dulj,  to  the  sky. 
Changing  its  gift  to  incense,  so,  0  God  I 
Maj  the  sweet  drops  that  to  my  humble  cup 
Find  their  far  way  from  hearen,  send  up,  to  Tliee, 
Fimgnmce  at  thy  throne  welcome  1 


HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONOPBLLOW. 

HaniT  WAnswonra  LoirerBLLOw  is  the  son  of  Hon.  Stephen  LoDgfollow,  of 
PofHand,  ICaine,  and  was  bom  in  that  eity  on  the  27th  of  Febmaiy,  1807.  At 
the  sge  of  foarteen,  he  entered  Bowdoin  College^  Bmnswiek^  and  was  graduated 
tbae  in  1835.  Boon  after,  being  offered  a  professorehip  of  modem  languages  in 
his  own  college,  he  lesolTed  to  prepare  himself  thoroughly  for  his  new  duties,  and 
aeeordingly  left  home  for  Europe,  and  passed  three  yean  and  a  half  in  tnrelliDg 
or  residing  in  Franee,  Spain,  Italy,  Qermany,  Holland,  and  England.  He  re- 
tnmcd  in  1829,  and  entered  upon  the  dotiM  of  his  office.  In  1836,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  George  Tieknor,  he  was  elected  Profeisor  of  Modem  Languages  and 
Bdles-LettTCS  in  Harrard  College.  Again  he  went  abroad,  and  pasted  more  than 
twelre  months  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Oermany,  and  Switaerland.  Oi^is  return 
to  lesame  the  duties  of  his  chair,  he  took  up  his  residenoe  io  the  old  Cragie 
House,  near  Mount  Auburn,  Cambridge,  renowned  as  haring  been  the  head- 
quarters of  Washington  when  he  assumed  the  oommand  of  the  American  army. 
Here  he  has  erer  since  resided,  thoogh  he  reaigned  bis  professorship  in  1854. 

Mr.  Longfellow's  literary  eareer  began  reiy  early.  Before  learing  oollege,  he 
wrote  a  few  eareflilly-finished  poems  for  the  "  United  States  Litersry  Gasette," 
and  while  profeesor  at  Bowdoin,  he  contributed  some  raluable  eriUotems  to  the 
**  North  American  RcTiew."  In  1835  appeared  hie  OtUre^Mer,  a  ooUeotion  of 
trarelling  sketches  and  miscellaneous  esaays;  in  1839,  Hyperion,  a  iSoaumee,  and 
Voicm  </  lk»  Night,  his  first  collection  of  puems;  in  1841,  BalkuU,  amd  other 
Pk>eme;  in  1842,  /VeiM  on  Slavery;  in  1843,  The  Sp'tnitk  Student,  a  play;  in 
1845,  the  ''Poeto  and  Poetry  of  Earope,"  and  the  Jie{fry  of  Bntgee;  in  1847, 
Erangdime;  in  1848,  Kaoanagh,  a  TaU;  in  1849,  The  Secuide  and  the  Ftreeide; 
in  1851,  The  Golden  Legend;  In  1856,  The  Song  of  Hiawatha;  and  in  1858,  The 
Oomrlehip  of  MUee  StandUh,^  of  which  his  publishers'  sold  twenty-flTO  thousand 
copies  in  a  month  from  its  publication.  But  it  is  in  hexameter  rerse,  and,  though 
popular  for  the  time  firom  its  norelty,  it  can  noTor  obtain  a  permanent  hold  of  the 
iMarts  of  the  people. 

i  « A  charming  story,  which  will  do  more  to  throw  an  attractiTe,  familiar  light 
upon  the  bleak  shores  of  Plymouth,  and  the  g^m-risaged  Puritan  colonists  who 
Uoded  upon  them,  than  all  the  New-England  Society  orations  and  labored  his- 
torical eulogies  that  were  erer  uttered  or  printed." — New  Tork  Evening  PbtL 

*  Messrs.  Tieknor  k  Fields  have  published  all  of  Longfellow's  works  in  Tarioua 
beautiful  styles,  characteristic  of  their  house. 
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It  will  thiu  be  seen  that  Hr.  Longfellow  ii  a  moii  proUile  writer;  s&d  Hm  « 
munerou  editione  of  hiB  works  that  are  called  for,  show  that  he  is  also  a  rtrj 
popular  one.  His  genius  is  as  heartily  recognised  in  England  as  in  this  ooontiy  ; 
for  eyeiy  thing  from  his  pen  is  eagerly  eaaght  ap  and  republished  there.  And 
his  popularity  he  richly  deserves ;  for  his  poetry,  as  well  as  his  proae,  ia 
marked  by  great  tenderness  of  feeling,  purity  of  sentimenl^  eleration  of  thouf^hty 
I  and  deep  human  interests    His  genios  is  yersatil^  for  he  has  troddoi  alnsoist 

every  path  of  polite  literature,  and  gathered  flowers  from  them  all;  and  if  his 
strength  has  &iled  to  carry  him  to  the  topmost  eminence,  he  has  the  satisfaofioii 
of  knowing  that  many  of  his  writings  have  become,  as  they  deserve^  **  household 
words,"  and  have  so  touched  the  hearty  that  posterity  will  not  willingly  lei 
them  die. 


A  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 


What  the  heert  of  tbt  young  man  Mid  to  the  PMlmlst 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  I 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers. 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real !     Life  is  earnest  I 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
**  Bust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumest," 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  exgoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 
And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave. 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  I 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  1 

Trust  no  Future,  howe*er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  I 
Act — acft  in  the  living  Present  I 

Heart  within,  and  God  overhead ! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another. 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main. 
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A  forlorn  and  BhipwrecVd  brother. 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  nB,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achleTing,  still  porsoing, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 


THS  BEAPEB  AND  THI  FLOWIBS. 

There  is  a  B^per,  whose  name  is  Death, 

And,  with  his  sickle  keen, 
He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath. 

And  the  flowers  that  grow  between. 

•'Shall  I  haTe  nanght  that  is  fair  T"  saith  he ; 

**  Have  nanght  but  the  bearded  grain  ? 
Though  the  breath  of  these  flowers  is  sweet  to  me^ 

I  will  giTe  them  all  back  again.'' 

He  gaxed  at  the  flowers  with  tearftil  eyes, 

He  kis8*d  their  drooping  leaTes ; 
It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise 

He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves. 

*'  My  Lord  has  need  of  these  flowerets  gay," 

The  Reaper  said,  and  smiled ; 
*'Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  they. 

Where  he  once  was  a  child. 

'*They  shall  all  bloom  in  fields  of  light. 

Transplanted  by  my  care, 
And  saints,  upon  their  garments  white, 

These  sacred  blossomd  wear." 

And  the  mother  gave,  in  tears  and  pain. 

The  flowers  she  most  did  lore ; 
She  knew  she  should  find  them  all  again 

In  the  fields  of  light  abore. 

Oh,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath, 

The  Reaper  came  that  day ; 
'Twas  ao  angel  visited  the  green  earth. 

And  took  the  flowers  away. 


rOOTSTEPS   07  ANQKLS. 

When  the  hours  of  Day  are  numbered. 
And  the  voices  of  the  Night 

Wake  the  better  soul,  that  slumber'd. 
To  a  holy,  calm  delight ; 

Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted. 
And,  like  phantoms  grim  and  tall. 

Shadows  from  the  fitftil  fire-light 
Dance  upon  the  parlor- wall ; 
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Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door ; 
The  beloved,  the  true-hearted, 

Come  to  TiBit  me  once  more ; 

He,  the  young  and  strong,  who  oherish'd 
Noble  longings  for  the  strife, 

By  the  road-side  fell  and  perish'd. 
Weary  with  the  march  of  life  I 

They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly. 
Who  the  cross  of  suffering  bore. 

Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly, 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more  I 

And  with  them  the  Being  Beauteous, 
Who  unto  my  youth  was  given, 

More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me, 
And  is  now  a  saint  in  heayen. 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep 
Comes  that  messenger  divine. 

Takes  the  vacant  chur  beside  me, 
Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

And  she  sits  and  gases  at  me 
With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes, 

Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  saint-like, 
Looking  downward  from  the  skies. 

Utter'd  not,  yet  comprehended. 
Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer, 

Soft  rebukes,  in  blessings  ended. 
Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air. 

Oh,  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely. 
All  my  fears  are  laid  aside. 

If  I  but  remember  only 
Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died ! 


THE  AASSNAL  AT  SPRINGFIELD. 

This  is  the  Arsenal.     From  floor  to  ceiling. 
Like  a  huge  organ,  rise  the  bumish'd  arms ; 

But  from  their  silent  pipes  no  anthem  pealing 
Startles  the  villagers  with  strange  alarms. 

Ah !  what  a  sound  will  rise,  how  wild  and  dreary. 
When  the  death-angel  touches  those  swift  keys  I 

What  loud  lament  and  dismal  Miserer^ 
Will  mingle  with  their  awfiil  symphonies! 

I  hear  even  now  the  infinite  fierce  chorus. 
The  cries  of  agony,  the  endless  groan, 

Which,  through  the  ages  that  have  gone  before  us. 
In  long  reverberations  reach  our  own. 
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On  helm  and  hamest  rings  the  Saxon  hammer, 
Through  Cimbrio  forest  roars  the  Norseman's  song, 

And  loud,  amid  the  uniyersal  clamor, 
O'er  distant  deserts  sounds  the  Tartar  gong. 

I  hear  the  Florentine,  who  from  his  palace 

Wheels  out  his  battle-bell  with  dreadful  din. 
And  Aztec  priests  upon  their  teocaUis 

Beat  the  wild  war-drums  made  of  serpent's  skin ; 

The  tumult  of  each  sack*d  and  burning  Tillage ; 

The  shout  that  every  prayer  for  mercy  drowns ; 
The  soldier's  reyels  in  the  midst  of  pillage ; 

The  wail  of  famine  in  beleaguer'd  towns ; 

The  bursting  shell,  the  gateway  wreneh'd  asunder. 

The  rattling  musketry,  the  clashing  blade ; 
And  cTer  and  anon,  in  tones  of  thunder. 

The  diapason  of  the  cannonade. 

Is  it,  0  man,  with  such  discordant  noises, 

With  such  accursed  instruments  as  these. 
Thou  drownest  Nature's  sweet  and  kindly  Toioea, 

And  jarrest  the  celestial  harmonies  ? 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestow'd  on  oamps  and  courts, 

Giren  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error. 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  nor  forts : 

The  warrior's  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred  I 

And  erery  nation  that  should  lift  again 
Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 

Would  wear  for  eyermore  the  curse  of  Cain !  ^ 

Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  generations, 
The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter,  and  then  cease ; 

And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn,  sweet  yibrations, 

I  hear  once  more  the  yoice  of  Christ  say,  '*  Peace  1' 

Peace !  and  no  longer  from  its  brazen  portals 
The  blast  of  War's  great  organ  shakes  the  skies  I 

But  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals. 
The  holy  melodies  of  loye  arise. 


MAIDENHOOD. 

Maiden  I  with  the  meek,  brown  eyes. 
In  whose  orbs  a  shadow  lies 
Like  the  dusk  in  eyening  skies ! 

Would  that  the  ninth  and  tonth  yones  of  this  fine  poem  might  be  engraved 
vpoD  the  mind  and  heart  of  every  man  and  woman,  in  both  hemispheres,  that 
*P«eki  the  English  iongne ! 
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Thou  whose  locks  outshine  the  sua, 
GoldezL  tresses,  wreathed  in  one, 
As  the  braided  streamlets  run  I 

Standing,  with  reluctant  feet, 
Where  the  brook  and  rirer  meet, 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet  I 

Qaiing,  with  a  timid  glance, 
On  the  brooklet's  swift  adrance, 
Oa  the  riyer's  broad  expanse ! 

Beep  and  still,  that  gliding  stream 
Beautifol  to  thee  must  seem. 
As  the  river  of  a  dream. 

Then  why  pause  with  indecision, 
When  bright  angels  in  thy  vision 
Beckon  thee  to  fields  filysian  T 

Seest  thou  shadows  sailing  by, 
As  the  doTe,  with  startled  eye. 
Sees  Uie  falcon's  shadow  fly? 

Hear'st  thou  Toices  on  the  shore. 
That  our  ears  perceive  no  more, 
Beafen'd  by  the  cataract's  roar  ? 

0  thou  child  of  many  prayers  I 

Life  hath  quicksands, — ^life  hath  snares  t 

Care  and  age  come  unawares  1 

Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  tune, 
Morning  rises  into  noon. 
May  glides  onward  into  June. 

Childhood  is  the  bough,  where  slumber'd 
Birds  and  blossoms  many-number*d  ;~* 
Age,  that  bough  with  snows  encumber'd. 

Gather,  then,  each  flower  that  grows 
When  the  young  heart  overflows. 
To  embalm  that  tent  of  snows. 

Bear  a  lily  in  thy  hand ; 

Gates  of  brass  cannot  withstand 

One  touch  of  that  mag^c  wandi 

Bear  through  sorrow,  wrong,  and  ruth^ 
In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth. 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 

Oh,  that  dew,  like  balm,  shall  steal 
Into  wounds  that  cannot  heal. 
Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  seal ; 

And  that  smile,  like  sunshine,  dart 
Into  many  a  sunless  heart. 
For  a  smile  of  God  thou  art. 
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THE  WABNING. 

Beware !    The  leneliie  of  old,  who  tore 
The  lion  in  hii  path, — ^when,  poor  and  blind. 

He  saw  the  bleaaed  light  of  heaven  no  more, 
Bhom  of  his  noble  strength,  and  forced  to  grind 

In  prison,  and,  at  last,  led  forth  to  be 

A  pander  to  Philistine  revelrj ; 

Upon  the  pillan  of  the  temple  laid 
His  desperate  hands,  and  in  its  OTerthrow 

Destroy' d  himself,  and  with  him  those  who  made 
A  cruel  mockery  of  his  sightless  woe ; 

The  poor  blind  sUts,  the  scoif  and  jest  of  all. 

Expired,  and  thousands  perish'd  in  the  fall  1 

There  is  a  poor,  blind  Samson  in  this  land. 
Shorn  of  his  strength,  and  bound  in  bonds  of  steel. 

Who  maj,  in  some  grim  rerel,  nuse  his  hand. 
And  shake  the  pillars  of  this  commonweal. 

Till  the  Tast  temple  of  our  liberties 

A  shapeless  mass  of  wreck  and  rubbish  lies. 


SX0EL8IOB. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  an  Alpine  Tillage  pass'd 
A  youth,  who  bore  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  derice, 
~  1 


His  brow  was  sad ;  his  eye  beneath 
Flash'd  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath, 
And  like  a  silTer  clarion  rung 
The  aeeents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 
Excelsior  I 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright ; 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone, 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan. 
Excelsior ! 

'*  Try  not  the  pass !"  the  old  man  said ; 
**  Dark  lowors  the  tempest  orerhead ; 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide  I" 
And  loud  that  clarion  Toice  replied. 
Excelsior ! 


"  Oh,  stay,'  the  maiden  said,  **  and  rest 
Thy  weary  nead  upon  this  breast  I" 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye. 
But  still  he  answer'd,  with  a  sigh. 
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'*  Beware  ih&  pine-tree's  withered  branch  1 
Beware  the  awful  ayalanche  I" 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  good-night ; 
A  Toice  replied,  far  up  the  height. 
Excelsior ! 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Utter'd  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  Toice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 
Excelsior  1 

A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound. 
Half  buried  in  the  snow  was  found. 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  deyice, 
Excelsior  I 

There,  in  the  twilight  cold  and  grvy. 
Lifeless,  but  beautiflil,  he  lay. 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star, 
Excelsior  I 


LITERARY  FAME. 

Time  has  a  Boomsday-Book,  upon  whose  pages  lie  is  continnallj 
recordiDg  illostrioas  names.  Bnt,  as  often  as  a  new  name  is  writ- 
ten there,  an  old  one  disappears.  Only  a  few  stand  in  illuminated 
characters  never  to  be  effaced.  These  are  the  high  nobilify  of 
Nature, — Lords  of  the  Public  Domain  of  Thought.  Posterity 
shall  never  question  their  titles.  But  those,  whose  fame  lives 
only  in  the  indiscreet  opinion  of  unwise  men,  must  soon  be  as 
well  forgotten  as  if  they  had  never  been.  To  this  great  obli- 
vion must  most  men  come.  It  is  better,  therefore,  that  thej 
should  soon  make  up  their  minds  to  this :  well  knowing  that,  as 
their  bodies  must  ere  long  be  resolved  into  dust  again,  and  their 
graves  tell  no  tales  of  them,  so  must  their  names  likewise  be 
utterly  forgotten,  and  their  most  cherished  thoughts,  purposes, 
and  opinions  have  no  longer  an  individual  being  among  men ;  but 
be  resolved  and  incorporated  into  the  universe  of  thought. 

Yes,  it  is  better  that  men  should  soon  make  up  their  minds 
to  be  forgotten,  and  look  about  them,  or  within  them,  for  some 
higher  motive,  in  what  they  do,  than  the  approbation  of  men, 
which  is  Fame ;  namely,  their  duty ;  that  they  should  be  con- 
stantly and  quietly  at  work,  each  in  his  sphere,  regardless  of 
effects,  and  leaving  their  fame  to  take  care  of  itself.  Difficult 
must  this  indeed  be,  in  our  imperfection ;  impossible,  perhaps,  to 
achieve  it  wholly.  Yet  the  resolute,  the  indomitable  will  of  man 
can  achieve  much; — at  times  even  this  victory  over  himself; 
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beiDg  persuaded  that  fame  comes  only  when  deserved,  and  then 
is  as  ineTitable  as  destiny,  for  it  is  destiny. 

It  has  become  a  common  saying,  that  men  of  genins  are  always 
in  advance  of  their  age;  which  is  tnie.  There  is  something 
equally  true,  yet  not  so  common ;  namely,  that,  of  these  men  of  ge- 
nius, the  best  and  bravest  are  in  advance  not  only  of  their  own  age, 
but  of  every  age.  As  the  Gkrman  prose-poet  says,  every  possible 
future  is  behind  them.  We  cannot  suppose  that  a  period  of  time 
will  ever  arrive,  when  the  world,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  it, 
shall  have  come  up  abreast  with  these  great  minds,  so  as  fully  to 
comprehend  them. 

And,  oh !  how  majestically  they  walk  in  history  I  some  like  the 
sun,  "  with  all  his  travelling  glories  round  him ;"  others  wrapped  in 
gloom,  yet  glorious  as  a  night  with  stars.  Through  the  else  silent 
darkness  of  the  past,  the  spirit  hears  their  slow  and  solemn  foot- 
steps. Onward  they  pass,  like  those  hoary  elders  seen  in  the 
sublime  vision  of  an  earthly  paradise,  attendant  angels  bearing 
golden  lights  before  them,  and,  above  and  behind,  the  whole  air 
painted  with  seven  listed  colors,  as  from  the  trail  of  pencils  1 

And  yet,  on  earth,  these  men  were  not  happv, — ^not  all  happy, 
ID  the  outward  circumstance  of  their  lives.  They  were  in  want, 
and  in  pain,  and  familiar  with  prison-bars,  and  the  damp,  weeping 
walls  of  dungeons !  Oh,  I  have  looked  with  wonder  upon  those 
who,  in  sorrow  and  privation,  and  bodily  discomfort,  and  sickness, 
which  18  the  shadow  of  death,  have  worked  right  on  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  great  purposes ;  toiling  much,  enduring  much, 
fulfilling  much ; — and  then,  with  shattered  nerves,  and  sinews  all 
unstrung,  have  laid  themselves  down  in  the  grave,  and  slept  the 
sleep  of  death, — and  the  world  talks  of  them,  while  they  sleep  I 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  all  their  sufTerinffs  bad  but  sancti* 
fied  them  I  As  if  the  death-angel,  in  passing,  had  touched  them 
with  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  made  them  holy  I  As  if  the 
hand  of  disease  had  been  stretched  out  over  them  only  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  their  souls !  And  as  in  the  sun's 
eelipee  we  can  behold  the  great  stars  shining  in  the  heavens,  so 
in  this  Kfe-eclipse  have  these  men  beheld  the  lights  of  the  great 
eternity,  burning  solemnly  and  forever ! 


GBORGB  BARRBLL  OHBBVBR. 

0MNMB  Bavbsu.  CamraB  wm  born  ftt  HaUo««U,  M^6^  oa  tba  17th  of 
April,  ISer,  WM  giadiuUied  at  Bcwdoin  OoUege  in  183&,  mi4  ftadied  thoology  at 
AndoTor,  MMMchiiMtts.  H«  was  liMnsad  to  preach  in  1830,  and  in  18S2  was 
oidainad  pastor  of  tho  Howard  Street  Chorch,  Salem,  MaaeaohoMtta.    He  oom- 
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menoed  hiB  minutiy  with  an  nnoompromuing  Bpirit  Bgaiiist  vwerj  thing  diai 
hindered  the  spread  <f  the  gospel  of  Christy  of  the  object  of  which  "goepel*** 
he  seemed  to  have  a  clear  understanding.    Such  a  spirit  could  not  long  need 
a  subject  against  which  to  direct  its  energies.     Accordingly,  when  the  tem- 
perance reformation    began,  he  was   found  the  foremost  and  Uie  boldest  in 
the  van  of  those  who  enlisted  in  this  great  moral  warfare.    In  February,  1835, 
appeared  in  the  "  Salem  Landmark"  a   piece  enUtled  Inquire  at  Amuf   Gile^ 
DutiUerjf,  which  quite  electrified   that  quiet  community;  for,  under  the  gnise 
of  "a  dream,"  it  depicted,   in  the  most  appalling  colors,   the  hateful,  seal- 
destroying  business  of  distilling  and  vending  intoxicating  drinks.     Erery  one 
immediately  or  remotely  engaged  in  it  meditated  revenge  against  the  author,  and 
a  prosecution  was  instituted  against  him  for  libel,  alleging  that  under  the  name 
of  **  Deacon  Giles"  the  writer  really  meant  a  certain  *'  deacon"  long  and  nolo- 
riously  engaged  tn  distilling ;  who  was  also  "  a  treasurer  of  a  Bible  Society,  and 
had  a  little  counting-room  in  one  corner  of  the  distillery,  where  he  sold  Bibles.** 
Mr.  Cheever  pleaded  his  own  cause ;  but,  to  the  lasting  disgrace  of  that  jndioiaryt 
he  was  condemned,  and  sentenced  to  thirty  days'  imprisonment, — an  event  to 
which  his  children  may  well  look  back  with  pride. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Cheever  went  to  Burope,  and  was  absent  abont  two  yean  aad  a 
half.  On  his  return  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Allen  Street  Chnreh,  Kev 
York.  In  1844,  he  agsin  visited  Burope,  and  remained  there  a  year.  In  1846^ 
he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  "  Church  of  the  Puritans,"  in  New  Yotk,  in  whicli 
he  still  remaina. 

Mr.  Cheever  is  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  works,  all  excellent  in  tbeir 
kind,  evincing  genius,  scholarship,  and  industry  in  an  eminent  degree.'  Bat  he 
has  what  all  scholars  have  not, — ardent  philanthropy  and  pure  Christiaa  pauioi- 
ism,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  every  thing  that  pertains  to  the  well-being  of  hia 


'  EoayytXioi',  "  Gh)od  will  to  man." 

'  The  following  list,  I  believe,  comprises  all  his  works : — Amsrietm 
piace  Book  of  Prot^  1828;  American  Common-place  Book  of  Foetry,  1829; 
^udiea  in  Poetry ^  vdA  Biographical  Sketchee  of  the  Poet*,  1830  ;  Sdeetione  from 
Arekbiahop  Leigh  ton,  toith  an  Introductory  Enay,  1832 ;  God^t  Hand  in  Amenta, 
1841 ;  The  Argument  for  Puniekment  by  Death,  1842;  Leeturee  em  POgrimfe  /W- 
gretn,  1843;  Hierarchical  Lecturetf  1844;  Wancieringe  of  a  Pilgrim  in  thm  Skadem 
of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Yungfrau  Alp,  1846 ;  The  Journal  of  the  PUgrime  ai  Pirn- 
mouth,  1848;  The  Hill  Dtffieulty,  and  other  AUegoriee,  1849;  The  Winding*  ef  ike 
River  of  the  Water  of  Life,  1849;  Voice*  of  Nature  to  her  Fo*ter-Ckiid,  the  Semi 
of  Man,  1852;  Beel  in  a  Bottle,  or  Voyage  to  the  CeleHial  Gauntry,  by  am  Old  Sali, 
1853 ;  Bight  of  the  Bible  in  our  Common  School*,  1854;  Lecture*  on  Oowper,  1856; 
The  Poteer*  of  the  World  to  Come,  1856 ;  God  Againet  Slavery,  1857. 

Dr.  Cheever,  in  earlier  years,  was  a  contributor  to  the  "  United  States  Uteraiy 
Gazette,"  "The  Quarterly  Register,"  "The  New  Monthly  Magastne,"  and  the 
"  North  American  Review."  He  has  written  articles  of  great  ability  for  "  The 
Biblical  Repository,"  "The  New-Englander,"  "The  Bibliotheca  Saera,"  and 
"  The  Quarterly  Ol«erver."  He  was  a  valuable  correspondent  of  the  **  New  York 
Observer"  when  in  Europe,  and  editor  of  the  "  New  York  Evangelist*'  during 
1845  and  1846.  In  1857,  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  "  The  Bibliotheea 
Saora,"  on  the  Judgment  of  the  Old  Testament  against  Slavery,  whieh  eviaee 
oharacteristie  argumentation,  oombined  with  remarkable  philological  invee- 
tigation* 
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bt^ttier  mas.  Aa  in  tbe  fiitt  yean  of  hia  ministiy  Mr,  Cheerer  eiitez«d  bMitOj 
tlM  lisia  a^aiiut  onr  wide-spread  Tice, — intemperance,— over  which  almoat  the 
whole  oommnnity  were  sleeping,  so  for  the  past  few  years  his  rigorooa  pen  and 
eloquent  preaching  have  been  directed  against  onr  great  national  sin, — slavery. 
To  the  eolamna  of  the  ''New  York  Independent"  he  has  been  a  regnlar  eontri* 
bntor  since  its  establishment  in  1849 ;  and  all  his  piecesi  whether  in  literatare, 
polities,  practical  morals,  or  religion,  evince  great  power  and  genius,  but,  above 
all,  the  pore  ChrisUan  patriot* 


THE  BENEFIT  OF  GREEK  CULTURE.' 

With  the  exception  of  ShakBpeare,  on  whom  was  bestowed  one 
of  the  greatest  minds  Ood  ever  gave  to  man,  the  sweetest  and 
best  of  English  poetry  is  that  which  Greek  scholars  have  written. 
Every  page  shows  the  power  of  an  early  familiarity  with  the 
treasures  of  antiquity.  Spenser,  that  romantic  and  harmonious 
mindy  grew  up  with  Sir  Jrhilip  Sidney,  under  the  influence  of 
claasicaT  studies.  A  greater  than  these,  and  after  Shakspeare/ 
it  may  be  the  greatest  of  all  poets,  was  one  of  the  profoundest 
Greek  scholars  that  ever  lived.  He  does  not  know  the  true 
power  of  Milton's  poetry,  who  is  ignorant  of  Milton's  Greek. 
His  genius,  it  is  true,  was  baptized  in  a  purer  fountain :  it  was 
familiar  wiUi  the  infinite,  the  eternal,  the  religiously  sublime,  in 
the  poetry  of  the  Bible ;  his  mind  was  nourished  and  moulded 
more  by  the  sacred  writers  than  by  all  his  other  studies  put 
together.     Next  to  these  came  the  orators,  poets,  and  historians 


1 1*  The  ftmdamental  trait  of  Dr.  Cheeyer's  character,  which  is  the  key  to  his 
preaching,  is  his  sense  of  BIGHT,  fle  detests  compromises ;  he  abhors  oppres- 
sion ;  he  magnillet  justice ;  he  contends  with  all  sjstems  which  bind,  or  enslave, 
or  deteriorate,  wheUier  of  governments,  or  forms,  or  laws,  or  institutions.  He 
doee  not  regard  expediency  or  consult  consequences.  Fear  is  a  feeling  utterly 
unknown  to  him.  He  l>eoomet  fired  with  indignation  against  all  Austrias  and 
Judge  Jeffries.  His  fbllest  sympathies  go  forth  towards  the  oppressed  Bnnyans, 
or  the  pilloried  Baxters,  or  the  exiled  Kossuths,  or  the  imprisoned  William- 
sons."* — Fowler^t  Awteriean  PuloU. 

'  "  It  was  not  an  accident  uiat  tbe  New  Testament  was  written  in  Oreek,  the 
language  which  can  best  express  the  bluest  thoughts  and  worthiest  feelings 
of  Um  inteUeet  and  heart>  and  which  is  ad^»ted  to  be  the  instrument  of  education 
for  ell  nations."  Again :  **  How  great  has  been  the  honor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues !  associated  together,  as  ikej  are,  in  the  work  of  Christian  education,  and 
made  the  instruments  for  training  tbe  minds  of  the  young  in  tbe  greatest  nations 
of  the  earth." — Cht^buur^  and  fRMOfoa's  Su  Paul,  chap.  L 

*  That  is,  of  course,  **  after"  in  point  of  time ;  for  no  one  can  doubt  the  supe- 
riority of  Hilton  over  Shakspeare  in  learning,  genius,  affluence  and  grandeur  of 
thought,  raried  power,  and  sublimity. 


*  He  alladee  to  tbe  impriMmment  of  PMnnore  WflUamson,  of  Philadelphia,  1^  Judge 
Kaim,  for  an  ftllcs«d  contempt  of  court,— an  act  so  mean,  as  well  aa  tyrannical  and  ni^ttst, 
tiat  ft  escftlad  oootempt  and  lodigoatto  i  throughout  the  land. 
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of  Greece,     He  was  wont  to  prepare  himself  for  compoBition  bj 
the  perusal  of  his  Hebrew  Bible,  or  of  some  Greek  poet : 

'*  Thee,  8ion,  and  the  flowerj  brooks  beneath. 
That  wash  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow. 
Nightly  I  visit :  nor  sometimes  forgot 
Those  other  two  equall'd  with  me  in  fate, 

iSo  were  I  equall'a  with  them  in  renown !) 
Hind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Moeonides : 
And  Tiresias  and  Phineas,  prophets  old. 
Then  feed  on  thonghts,  that  Toluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers. " 

He  had  ''  unsphered  the  spirit  of  Plato/'  and  held  companionship 
with  ^schylus  and  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  in  thought  and 
imagination  was  all  fragrant  with  the  richness  of  Grecian  mind : 
his  exquisite  language  was  moulded  on  those  ancient  models,  not 
less  in  its  great  strength  in  Paradise  Lost,  than  in  the  lightness 
and  harmony  of  the  Allegro  and  Penseroso.  Andrew  Marvel!, 
that  rare  example  of  virtuous  patriotism,  one  of  Milton's  most 
intimate  friends,  and  one  of  our  best  prose  writers  as  well  as 
most  pleasant  poets,  grew  up  under  the  same  kind  of  discipline. 
Gray  has  been  called  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe :  he  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  finished  classical  scholars.  The  spirit 
of  the  Grecian  mind  pervades  his  poetrj,  so  elaborately  wrought, 
so  pure  in  its  moral  influence,  abounding  in  such  rich  personifi- 
cations, such  lofty  images,  and  often  such  sweet  thoughts.  Collins, 
too,  that  child  of  imagination  and  tenderness,  was  a  superior  Greek 
scholar,  as  any  man  would  judge  from  his  exquisite  lyrical  pfo- 
duotions.  And  it  is  wcurthy  of  remark  that  the  purest  and  the 
most  valued  of  all  English  poetry  should  happen  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  minds  thus  severely  disciplined.  Indeed,  it  is  prepos* 
terous  to  think  of  becoming  a  true  scholar,  even  in  English  lite- 
rature merely,  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek. 


BUNTAN   IN   HIS  OSLL. 

Now  let  us  enter  his  little  cell.  He  is  sittine  at  his  table  to 
finish  by  sunlight  the  day's  work,  for  the  livelihood  of  his  dear 
family,  which  they  have  prepared  for  him.  On  a  little  stooly  his 
poor  blind  child  sits  by  him,  and,  with  that  expression  of  cheerful 
resignation  with  which  God  seals  the  countenance  when  he  takes 
away  the  sight,  the  daughter  turns  her  face  up  to  her  father  as  if 
she  could  see  the  afiectionate  expression  with  which  he  looks 
upon  her  and  prattles  to  her.  On  the  table  and  in  the  grated 
window  there  are  three  books, — ^the  Bible,  the  Ooncordanoe,  and 
Bunyan's  precious  old  copy  of  the  Book  of  Martyrs.     And  now 
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the  day  is  waning,  and  his  dear  blind  child  most  go  home  with 
the  laces  he  has  finished,  to  her  mother.  And  now  Banyan 
opens  his  Bible  and  reads  aloud  a  portion  of  Scripture  to  his  little 
one,  and  then,  encircling  her  in  his  arms  and  clasping  her  small 
hands  in  his,  he  kneels  down  on  the  cold  stone  floor,  and  pours 
oat  his  soul  in  prayer  to  Qod  for  the  salvation  of  those  so  inex- 
pressibly dear  to  him,  and  for  whom  he  has  been  all  day  working. 
This  done,  with  a  parting  kiss  he  dismisses  her  to  her  mother  by 
the  rough  hands  of  the  gaoler. 

And  now  it  is  evening.  A  rude  lamp  glimmers  darkly  on  the 
table,  Uie  tagged  laces  are  laid  aside,  and  Banyan,  alone,  is  busy 
with  his  Bible,  the  Concordance,  and  his  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
He  writes  as  though  joy  did  make  him  write.  His  pale,  worn 
ooantenance  is  lighted  with  a  fire  as  if  reflected  from  the  radiant 
jasper  walls  of  the  Celestial  City.  He  writes^  and  smiles,  and 
ela^  his  hands,  and  looks  upward,  and  blesses  God  for  his  good- 
ness, and  then  again  turns  to  his  writing,  and  then  again  becomes 
so  entranced  with  a  passage  of  Scripture,  the  gloir  of  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  lets  in  upon  his  soul,  that  he  is  forced,  as  it  were,  to 
lay  aside  all  his  labors,  and  give  himself  to  the  sweet  work  of  his 
closing  evening  devotions.  The  last  you  see  of  him  for  the  night, 
he  is  idone,  kneeling  on  the  floor  of  his  prison ;  he  is  alone  with 
God. 

RETRIBUTIVE  PROVIDENCES. 

Ood's  retributive  providence  may  be  invisible  as  the  angel  of 
death,  and  gradual  as  the  remorseless  tide  that  steab  its  march  for 
centuries,  or  the  malaria  that  depopulates  cities  and  makes  the 
very  sight  of  them  the  dread  of  the  traveller.  Sometimes  a  series 
of  retributive  providences  is  unfolded,  no  one  of  which,  by  itself, 
excites  alarm  or  surprise,  till  in  the  lapse  of  ages  the  solemn  work 
is  done,  the  nation  has  passed  from  existence,  and  historians  write 
its  epitaph,  and  philosophize  upon  the  causes  of  its  fall.  A  linger- 
ing decay  may  be  far  worse  than  a  sudden  overthrow ;  so  that,  in 
such  a  case,  the  common  lamentation  of  mankind  may  be  deeper 
for  the  degradation  that  remains  than  the  gloiy  that  has  departed. 
A  nation  dies  when  the  spirit  of  every  thing  good  and  noble  dies 
in  it.  The  name  may  live  when  the  elements  of  life  and  beauty 
have  departed.  Gkxl  may  suffer  the  sins  which  a  nation  is  cherish- 
ing to  consume  its  energies,  till  the  gangrene  becomes  incurable, 
and  then  his  abused  mercies  work  their  own  revenge.  How 
solemn,  in  such  a  case,  are  the  records  and  the  proofs  of  the 
divine  indignation;  the  prediction  and  the  fulfilment  seen  and 
read  together  I 

I  have  stood  beneath  the  walls  of  the  Coliseum  in  Rome,  the 
Parthenon  in  Athens,  and  the  Temple  of  Kamak  in  Egypt;  each 
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of  tbem  the  mighty  relie  of  majestic  empires,  and  the  mnbol  of 
the  spirit  of  the  most  remarkable  ages  in  the  world.  The  ksi, 
carrying  you  back  as  in  a  dream  over  the  waste  of  four  thousand 
years,  might  be  supposed  to  owe  its  superior  impressiTeness  to  its 
vast  antiquity;  but  that  is  not  the  secret  of  the  strange  and 
solemn  thoughts  that  crowd  into  the  mind  :  it  is  the  demonstra- 
tion of  God*8  wrath  folfilled  according  to  the  letter  of  the  Scrip- 
tures !  No  ruins  of  antiquity  are  so  overwhelmi^ig  in  their  in- 
terest as  the  gigantic  remains  of  that  empire,  once  the  provdest 
in  the  world,  and  now,  according  to  the  very  letter  of  the  divine 
prediction,  "  the  basest  of  the  kingdoms."  From  the  deep  and 
grim  repose  of  those  sphinxes,  obelisks,  and  columns, — those  idols 
broken  at  the  presence  of  God, — as  the  mind  wanders  back  to  the 
four  hundred  years  of  Israel's  bondage  in  Egypt,  methinks  joa 
may  hear  the  wail  of  that  old  and  awful  prophecy,  with  the  linger- 
ing echo  of  every  successive  prediction: — "The  nation  whom 
THET  SHALL  SERVE  WILL  I  JUDGE !"  Who  would  havc  be- 
lieved it  possible,  four  thousand  years  ago,  amidst  the  vigor  and 
greatness  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom,  that,  after  that  vast  lapse  of 
time,  travellers  should  come  from  a  world  then  as  new,  unpeopled, 
and  undiscovered  as  the  precincts  of  another  planet,  to  read  the 
proofs  of  God's  veracity  in  the  vestiges  at  once  of  such  stupen- 
dous glory  and  such  a  stupendous  overthrow  I  And  now,  if  any 
man,  contemplating  the  youthful  vigor,  the  energy,  the  almost 
indestructible  life  of  our  own  country,  finds  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  indulgence  of  the  same  national  sin,  under  infinitely 
clearer  light,  may  be  followed  with  a  similar  overthrow,  let  him 
wander  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  think  down  houn  to  bm>- 
ments  in  the  silent  sanctuaries  <^  its  broken  tetnples. 

••step  to  the  captain's  office  and  settle r 

This  old  watchword,  so  oflen  heard  by  travellers  in  the  early 
stages  of  steam-navigation,  is  now  and  then  ringing  ia  our  ears 
wiuL  a  very  pointed  and  pertinent  application.  It  is  a  note  that 
belongs  to  all  the  responsibilities  of  this  life  for  eternity.  There 
is  a  day  of  reckoning,  a  dsy  for  the  settlement  of  accounts.  All 
unpaid  bills  will  then  have  to  be  paid ;  all  unbalanced  books  will 
have  to  be  settled.  There  will  be  no  loose  memorandums  for- 
gotten; there  will  be  no  heedless  commissioners  for  the  conve- 
nience of  careless  consciences;  there  will  be  no  proxies;  there 
will  be  no  bribed  auditors. 

Neither  will  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  hesitating  conscience ; 
but  the  inward  monitor,  so  often  drugged  and  silenced  on  earth, 
will  speak  out.  There  will  be  no  doubt  nor  question  as  to  the 
right  and  the  wrong.     There  will  be  no  vain  excuses,  nor  any 
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attempt  to  make  them.  There  will  he  no  more  aophlstrjy  no  more 
considerations  of  expediency,  no  more  pleading  of  the  laws  of  men 
and  the  customs  of  society,  no  more  talk  aboat  organic  sins  being 
conYerted  into  constructiYe  righteousness,  or  oollective  and  cor- 
porate frauds  releasing  men  from  individual  responsibilities. 

When  we  see  a  man,  a  professed  Christian,  running  a  race  with 
the  worshippers  of  wealth  and  fashion,  absorbed  in  the  vanities 
of  the  world,  or  endeavoring  to  serve  both  Grod  and  mammon, 
we  hear  the  voice,  Step  to  tlie  Captain* $  office  and  settle! 

When  we  see  a  man  spending  nis  whole  time  and  energies  in 
getting  ready  to  live,  but  never  thinking  how  he  shall  learn  to  die, 
endeavoring  even  to  forget  that  he  mwit  die, — ^poor  man,  he  must 
Mtep  to  the  Captain* $  office  and  settle! 

When  we  see  editors  and  politicians  setting  power  in  the  place 
of  goodness,  and  expediency  in  the  placeof  justice,  and  law  in  the 
place  of  equity,  and  custom  in  the  place  of  right,  putting  darkness 
for  light,  and  evil  for  good,  and  tyranny  for  general  benevolence, 
we  think  of  the  day  when  the  issuers  of  such  counterfeit  money 
will  be  brought  to  light,  and  their  sophistries  and  lies  exposed, — 
for  among  the  whole  tribe  of  unprincipled  politicians  there  will  be 
great  consternation  when  the  call  comes  to  st^p  to  the  Captain* s 
office  and  settle. 

When  we  see  unjust  rulers  in  their  pride  of  power  fastening 
chains  upon  the  bondmen,  oppressing  the  poor,  and  playing  their 
pranks  of  defiant  tyranny  before  high  heaven,  then  also  come 
these  words  to  mind,  like  a  blast  from  the  last  trumpet, — Step  to 
the  Captain* s  offiM  and  settle  ! 

THS  ENGLISH  LANGUAOS. 

We  speak  a  language  containing  vast  treasures  of  religious  wis- 
dom, and  vernacular,  more  or  less,  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
globe,  and,  for  this  and  other  causes,  perhaps  destined  to  become 
an  organ  of  international  communication  more  universal  than  any 
other  tongue.  The  students  at  the  missionary  seminary  at  Basle, 
in  Germany,  well  denominated  the  English  language  the  mis- 
sionary language.  It  might  almost  be  called  the  language  of  reli- 
gion, in  reference  to  the  vast  treasures  of  theological  science,  the 
mines  of  religious  truth,  and,  above  all,  the  inestimable  works  of 
practical  piety,  of  which  it  furnishes  a  key.  There  is  in  it  a 
capital  of  speculative  and  practical  theology,  rich  and  deep  enough 
for  the  whole  world  to  draw  upon.  From  time  to  time,  God  him- 
self has  especially  honored  it,  and  prepared  it  more  and  more  for 
his  glory,  by  giving  to  the  world,  through  its  medium,  such  works 
as  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  the  Paradise  Lost.  It  is  the  lan- 
goage  of  ProteHtantisui,  the  language  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
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dom,  tbe  langaage  of  commercial  enterprise,  tbe  language  spoken 
by  the  greater  portion  of  seamen  in  the  world.  It  is  the  language 
of  the  two  freest,  most  enterprising,  most  powerful,  and,  so  iar  as 
the  appellation  can  at  present  be  admitted  in  a  national  sense, 
most  tmlj  Christian,  nations  on  the  globe. 

Taking  all  these  inflnences  into  consideration,  there  is  not 
another  language  in  the  world  so  sacred,  so  connected  with  holj 
associations,  and,  for  the  treasures  of  religion  which  it  embalms, 
so  important  to  man's  highest  interests,  as  the  English  language. 
We  therefore  cannot  but  regard  its  increasing  prevalence  as  a 
great  and  special  indication  of  the  providence  of  God.  The  time 
is  not  far  distant,  other  causes  being  supposed  to  maintain  their 
influence,  when  this  language  shall  have  become  an  organ  for  the 
world's  literature ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  if  we  mistaJte  not,  the 
world's  religious  book-mart,  and  most  elevated  and  important 
literary  centre^  will  be  found  in  America. 

A  SLAVE-HOLDINQ   CHaiSTIANITT. 

A  slave-holding  Christianity  is  a  forgery  and  falsehood,  a  cor- 
ruption of  religion,  a  defiance  of  the  living  Grod,  a  libel  upon  the 
gospel,  and  a  perversion  of  it  for  the  sanction  and  protection  of 
some  of  the  worst  forms  of  human  wickedness  and  misery.  By 
the  testimony  of  God's  word  and  the  verdict  of  mankind,  the 
climax  of  oppression,  the  consummation  of  its  malignity,  and  the 
concentration  of  all  its  evils,  is  personal  slavery, — ^the  buying  and 
selling  of  men,  the  claiming,  holding,  and  making  merchandise  of 
human  beings  as  property.  The  whole  family  relation,  the  whole 
domestic  state,  is  poisoned,  is  perverted  and  prostituted  by  it,  and 
turned  into  an  engine  of  merchandise  and  misery.  What  God 
meant  should  be  the  source  and  inspiration  of  happiness,  becomes 
the  fountain  of  sin  and  woe.  God  **  setteth  the  solitary  in  families ;'' 
but  the  independence,  the  mutual  endearment,  the  sacred  relation- 
ships and  obligations  of  members  of  the  family  circle  to  one  another 
and  to  God,  are  elements  of  holiness  and  happiness  that  cannot 
exist  in  a  slave's  household. 

By  the  nature  of  slavery,  by  its  remorseless  consecration  to  the 
owner  of  all  capacities  and  obligations  from  birth  till  death,  the 
sacred  names  of  husband,  wife,  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  are 
themselves  chattelized,  and  become  merely  the  exponents  of 
various  forces  and  values  in  the  owner's  property.  The  family 
relations  and  affections  of  slavery,  being  subjectecT,  in  a  Christian 
state  and  community,  to  the  will,  the  avarice,  the  necessities  and 
passions  of  the  slave-holder,  are  made,  just  like  all  things  of 
faculty,  capacity,  intelligence,  force,  emotion,  and  sensibility  in 
the  slave,  article?  of  pecuniary  worth  alone,  of  barter  and  sale, 
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witb  referenee  to  the  market  value,  and  for  future  increaM ;  and 
this  ooDstitutes  a  violation  of  God's  arrangements  for  tlie  good  of 
hia  ereatnres,  and  an  anomaly  oi'  heaven-defying  wickedness,  ten 
thousand  limes  worse  than  the  family  ohaoe  of  savage  life,  or  the 
ignorance  and  omelty  of  heathenism.  Our  iniquity  in  the  sanc- 
tion and  support  of  slavery  is  pre-eininently  this  of  the  wholesale 
oppression  and  saerifiee  of  children.  We  hecome  a  people  of  men- 
stc^ders  in  perpetuating  this  iniquity. 

Addrett  b^ore  the  American  Mittwuary  AetadoHofH,  Maiff,  1858. 


BICHAftD  HILDRETH. 

Richard  Hiunnra,  Um  hiftoriaa  of  Uw  United  StatM,  was  bora  at  Deeiileld, 
]fMnebii0ett0,  «■  the  28tb  of  June,  1807.  When  four  je«n  old,  hie  fftCher,  the 
Ber.  Heeea  ESldreChy  wai  eelled  to  preside  over  the  Bnglish  department  of  Phil- 
lipt  Aendeny,  it  Bzeter,  New  Hampebirey  and  the  fiunily  removed  thither.  In 
1822,  he  entered  Harvard  College^,  where  he  waa  diitingniahed  for  his  high  olaaa- 
rank,  as  well  ae  for  his  attainments  in  general  literature.  After  graduating,  he 
kept  a  sehool  in  Concord,  Massachosetts,  one  year,  and  then  studied  law  at  New- 
bniyport  and  Boston,  aad  was  admitted  to  the  SnlTolk  bar  in  1830.  In  1832, 
while  engaged  in  his  profession,  he  was  one  of  a  small  number  who  founded  the 
**  Boston  Atlas,"  for  wbieh  be  ftmisbed  the  greater  part  of  the  editorial  artietes  | 
at  the  same  time  contributing  man  j  papers  of  interest  and  ralue  to  Buckingham's 
"  K«ir  Bngland  Magasine." 

In  consequence  of  feeble  health,  Mr.  Hildreth  went  to  the  South  in  1834,  and 
remained  there  two  winters.  While  there,  he  wrote  the  powerful  novel  Arcky 
Moortj  exhibiting  a  few  of  the  features  of  slavery  in  their  true  light  On  bis 
return,  it  was  published  anonymously,  was  republished  in  BngIan<L  and  received 
deserved  praise  from  the  critics.*  He  did  not  resume  the  practice  of  law,  but 
became  again  connected  with  the  "  Boston  Atlas/'  of  which,  in  1837-38,  be  was 
rhe  Washington  correspondent  On  his  return  to  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1838, 
he  became  the  chief  editor  of  thiU  paper,  and  furnished  a  series  of  very  able 
articles  upon  Texas,  which  were  among  the  first  efforts  to  arouse  the  North  to  a 
true  sense  of  the  iniquitoos  scheme  of  **  Annexation,"  as  it  was  called.  Being 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  enactment  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  of  a  pro- 
hibitive liquor  law,  and  thus  diflering  from  the  proprietors  of  the  <'  Atlas,"  ho 
fetind  from  that  paper  at  the  end  of  1839.  In  1840,  he  published  Deapotwm  in 
Awteriea,  an  able  work  on  the  moral,  political,  and  social  character  of  slavery. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  a  JKffory  of  Banks,  advocating  a  system  of  free 


>  This  was  republished  in  1852,  under  the  title  of  ''The  White  Slave." 
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banking,  with  security  to  bUI-holden;  and  a  tnuulation,  from  tiia  French  of 
Dumonty  of  "  Bentham'i  Theory  of  Legislation." 

Feeble  health  making  another  risit  to  a  warmer  climate  necessary,  Mr.  Hil- 
dreth  went,  in  1840,  to  I>emerara,  (in  British  Guiana,)  where  he  spent  three  years, 
employing  his  time  in  editing  suooessirely  two  newspapers  in  Georgetown,  the 
capital,  and  in  writing  his  Theory  of  MoraUp  which  was  published  in  1S44,  soon 
alter  his  return  to  Boston.  In  1849  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the  great  work 
on  which  his  fame  will  chiefly  rest, — his  History  of  the  United  StaUe,  of  whirh 
live  more  volumes  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  three  snooeeding  years,  bringing 
duwn  the  narrative  to  the  close  of  the  first  torm  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration.' 
In  1853  appeared  his  Theory  of  Piditic»,  one  of  his  ablest  and  most  acute 
treatises.  In  1864,  he  gave  us  a  new  edition  of  Detpotitm  in  Awteriea,  with  » 
"continuation,"  such  as  the  significant  events  that  had  occurred  sinoe  the 
appearance  of  the  first  edition  enabled  him  to  make.  Japan  as  it  Wom  and  a»U  ie 
appeared  in  1855,  when  he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  "New  York 
Tribune,"  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  now  re- 
sides. His  latest  work — Atroeuma  Judget ;  or,  Livet  of  Judgea  Infamomt  cw  Tools 
of  TyranU  and  Inetrumenta  of  Oppre»»ion — ^was  published  in  1656.' 

The  following  extracts  from  some  of  Bfr.  Hildreth's  able  works  will  give  »  Hir 
idea  of  his  strong,  manly  style,  and  his  power  of  description  and  narration  aa 
an  historian.  The  prominent  qualities  of  his  mind  are  oonrage  and  hoaestj ; 
and  he  is  never  afraid  to  speak  out  the  deep  oonvictions  of  his  sooL 


THE   MURDER  OF  THE   80UL. 

There  are  some  people  whose  sympathies  have  been  excited 
upon  the  subject  of  slaver j,  who,  if  they  can  only  be  satisfied 
that  the  slaves  have  enough  to  eat,  think  it  is  all  very  well,  and 
that  nothing  more  is  to  be  said  or  done. 

If  slaves  were  merely  animals,  whose  only  or  chief  enjoyment 
consisted  in  the  gratification  of  their  bodily  appetites,  there  would 
be  some  skow  of  sense  in  this  conclusion.  But,  in  fact,  however 
crushed  and  brutificd,  they  are  still  men ;  men  whose  bosoms  beat 
with  the  same  passions  as  our  own ;  whose  hearts  swell  with  the 
same  aspirations, — the  same  ardent  desire  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion ;  the  same  wishes  for  what  they  have  not ;  the  same  indifie- 
rence  towards  what  they  have ;  the  same  restless  love  of  social 
superiority  ,  the  same  greediness  of  acquisition^  the  same  desire 
to  know ;  the  same  impatience  of  all  external  control. 

'  "  HLldreth  is  a  historian  of  most  truthfbl  and  methodical  aocuraey.  His 
style  is  clear,  concise,  and  charming,  though  without  figurative  ornament.  He 
makes  points  like  the  point  of  a  diamond.  His  analysis  of  motives  and  causes 
stamps  him  as  a  philosopher  of  the  first  rank." — Democratic  Hrvicw,  Janna*y^  1860. 

'  In  the  AppondLs  to  this  work  is  the  decision  of  Judge  Kane,  imprisoning 
Passmore  Williamson  for  an  alleguU  *'  cuutempi  of  court"    See  note  on  p.  A7I. 
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The  excitement  wliich  the  singalar  case  of  Casper  Hauser  pro- 
<iuced  a  few  jears  since  in  Germany  is  not  yet  forgotten.  From 
the  representations  of  that  enigmatical  personage,  it  was  believed 
that  those  from  whose  custody  he  declared  himself  to  have  es- 
eapedy  had  endeavored  to  destroy  his  intellect,  or  rather  to  prevent 
it  from  being  developed,  so  aa  to  detain  him  forever  in  a  state  of 
infantile  imbecility.  This  supposed  attempt  at  what  they  saw 
fit  to  denominate  the  murder  of  the  90ul,  gave  rise  to  great 
diseuflsions  among  the  German  jurists ;  and  they  soon  raised  it 
into  a  new  crime,  which  they  placed  at  the  very  head  of  social 
enormities. 

It  is  this  very  crime,  the  murder  of  the  taul^  which  is  in  the 
course  of  continuous  and  perpetual  perpetration  throughout  the 
Southern  States  of  the  American  Union;  and  that  not  upon 
a  single  individual  only,  but  upon  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
population. 

Consider  the  slaves  as  men,  and  the  course  of  treatment  which 
custom  and  the  laws  prescribe  is  an  artful,  deliberate,  and  well- 
digested  scheme  to  break  their  spirit ;  to  deprive  them  of  courage 
and  of  manhood }  to  destroy  their  natural  desire  for  an  equal  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  of  society ;  to  keep  them  ignorant,  and 
therefore  weak ;  to  reduce  them,  if  possible,  to  a  state  of  idiocy ; 
to  crowd  them  down  to  a  level  with  the  brutes. 

Dupotum  in  America. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  CONQRESS. 

The  dying  embers  of  the  Continental  Congress,  barely  kept 
alive  for  some  months  by  the  occasional  attendance  of  one  or  two 
delegates,  as  the  day  approached^  for  the  new  system  to  be  organ- 
ized, quietly  went  out,  without  note  or  observation.  History 
knows  few  bodies  so  remarkable.  The  Long  Parliament  of 
Charles  I.,  and  the  French  National  Assembly,  are  alone  to  be 
compared  with  it.  Coming  together,  in  the  first  instance,  a  mere 
collection  of  consulting  delegates,  the  Continental  Congress  had 
boldly  seized  the  reins  of  power,  assumed  the  leadership  of  the 
insurgent  States,  issued  bills  of  credit,  raised  armies,  declared 
independence,  negotiated  foreign  treaties,  carried  the  nation 
through  an  eight  years'  war ;  finally,  had  extorted  from  the  proud 
and  powerful  mother-country  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereign 
authority  so  daringly  assumed  and  so  indomitably  maintained. 
But  this  brilliant  career  had  been  as  short  as  it  was  glorious.  The 
decline  had  commenced  even  in  the  midst  of  the  war.  ExhauHted 
by  such  extraordinary  efforts, — smitten  with  the  curse  of  poverty, 

>  Mtfoh  3, 1789. 
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their  paper  money  first  depreciating  and  then  repudiated,  orer- 
whelmed  with  debts  which  they  could  not  pay,  pensioners  on  the 
bounty  of  France,  insulted  by  mutineers,  scouted  at  by  the  public 
creditors,  unable  to  folfil  the  treaties  they  had  made,  beardad 
and  encroached  upon  by  the  State  authorities,  issuing  fruitless 
requisitions  which  they  had  no  power  to  enforce,  vainly  b^ging 
for  additional  authority  which  the  States  refused  to  grant,  thrown 
more  and  more  into  the  shade  by  the  very  con  toast  of  former 
power, — ^the  Continental  Congress  sunk  fast  into  decrepitude  and 
contempt.  Feeble  is  the  sentiment  of  political  gratitude !  Pebts 
of  that  sort  are  commonly  left  for  posterity  to  pay.  While  all 
eyes  were  turned— «ome  with  doubt  and  some  with  apprehension, 
but  the  greater  part  with  hope  and  confidence — ^towards  the  ample 
authority  vested  in  the  new  government  now  about  to  be  organ- 
ised,  not  one  respectful  word  seems  to  have  been  uttered,  not  a 
single  reverential  regret  to  have  been  dropped  over  the  fallen 
greatness  of  the  exhausted  and  expiring  Continental  Congrees. 

HAMILTON,   WASHINGTON,   AND  JAT. 

In  Hamilton's  death  the  Federalists  and  the  country  experienced 
a  loss  second  only  to  that  of  Washington.  Hamilton  possessed 
the  same  rare  and  lofty  qualities,  the  same  just  balanoe  of  soul, 
with  less,  indeed,  of  Washington's  severe  simplicity  and  awe- 
inspiring  presence,  but  with  more  of  warmth,  variety,  ornament, 
and  grace.  If  the  Doric  in  architecture  be  taken  as  the  sym- 
bol of  Washington's  character,  Hamilton's  belonged  to  the  same 
grand  style  as  developed  in  the  Corinthian, — if  less  impreasive, 
more  winning.  If  we  add  Jay  for  the  Ionic,  we  have  a  trio  not  to 
be  matched,  in  &ct  not  to  be  approached,  in  our  history,  if,  indeed, 
in  any  other.  Of  earth-born  Titans,  as  terrible  as  great,  now 
angels,  and  now  toads  and  serpents,  there  are  everywhere  enough. 
Of  the  serene  and  benign  sons  of  the  celestial  gods,  how  few  at 
any  time  have  walked  the  earth  I 

JAMES    MADISON. 

The  political  character  of  the  retiring  President  sprang,  natu- 
rally enough,  from  his  intellectual  temperament  and  personal  and 
Sarty  relations.  Phlegmatic  in  his  constitutioQ,  moderate  in  all 
is  feelings  and  passions,  he  possessed  remarkable  acutenees,  and 
ingenuity  sufficient  to  invest  with  the  most  persuasive  plausibility 
whichsoever  side  of  a  question  he  espoused.  But  he  wanted  the 
decision,  the  energy,  the  commanding  firmness,  necessary  in  a 
leader.  More  a  rhetorician  than  a  ruler,  he  was  made  only  fur 
second  places,  and  therefore  never  was  but  second,  even  when  he 
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seemed  to  be  first.  A  Federalist  from  natural  largeness  of  views, 
he  became  a  Jeffersonian  Republican  because  that  became  the 
predominatiDg  policy  of  Virginia.  A  peace  man  in  his  heart  and 
jadgmenty  he  became  a  war  man  to  secure  his  re-election  to  the 
Presidency,  and  because  that  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  bias  of 
the  Republican  party.  Having  been,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
career,  on  both  sides  of  almost  every  political  question,  he  made 
friends  among  all  parties,  anxious  to  avail  themselves,  whenever 
they  eooldy  of  his  able  support;  escaping,  thereby,  much  of  that 
searching  criticism,  so  freely  applied,  with  the  unmitigated  se- 
verity of  party  hatred,  to  his  more  decided  and  consistent  com- 
patriots and  rivals. 

Let  OS,  however,  do  Madison  the  justice  to  add,  that,  as  he 
was  among  the  first,  so  he  was,  all  things  considered,  by  far  the 
ablest  and  most  amiable,  of  that  large  class  of  our  national  states- 
men, become  of  late  almost  the  only  class,  who,  instead  of  devo- 
tion to  the  carrying  out  of  any  favorite  ideas  or  measures  of  their 
own,  pat  up  their  talents,  like  mercenary  lawyers,  as  too  many  of 
them  are,  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder;  espousing,  on  every 
question,  that  side  which,  for  the  moment,  seems  to  ofier  the 
surest  road  to  applause  and  promotion. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT   POLITICS. 

With  the  reannexation  of  Florida  to  the  Anglo-American  do- 
minion, the  recognised  extension  of  our  western  limit  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  partition  of  those  new  acquisitions 
between  slavery  and  freedom,  dosed  Monroe's  first  term  of  office ; 
and  with  it  a  marked  era  in  our  history.  All  the  old  landmarks 
of  party,  uprooted  as  they  had  been,  first  by  the  embargo  and  the 
war  with  England,  and  then  by  peace  in  Europe,  had  since,  by 
the  bank  question,  the  internal  improvement  question,  and  the 
tarifiT  question,  been  completely  superseded  and  almost  wholly 
swept  away.  At  the  Ithuriel  touch  of  the  Missouri  discussion, 
the  slave  interest,  hitherto  hardly  recognised  as  a  distinct  element 
in  our  system,  had  started  up,  portentous  and  dilated,  disavowing 
the  very  ftindamental  principles  of  modern  democracy,  and  again 
threatening,  as  in  the  Federal  Convention,  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  It  is  from  this  point,  already  beginning,  indeed,  to  fade 
away   in   the  distance,  that  our  politics  of  to-day  take   their 

departure.  Close  of  hit  History. 
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JONATHAN  LAWfiSNCE,  1807—1833. 

This  yonng  poet  of  great  promiee  wae  born  in  New  York  in  KoTMnbar,  1807| 
and  was  graduated  at  Columbia  Oollege  in  1833.  Ha  entared  tha  protealon  of 
the  law;  and  the  higheit  ezpeotationa  were  formed  of  hie  futon  cmimniwi,  whtm 
he  waB  niddenly  remoyed  by  death  on  the  S6th  of  April,  1833.  After  bis  death, 
hii  brother  eoUeeted,  and  had  printed  for  priTato  eireulalion,  hia  Tariow  writing!^ 
oonsisting  of  prose  eiiaya  and  poetry,  whioh  are  dittingniihed  for  great  beanty 
and  purity  of  thought  and  atyla.  Among  tham  ia  tha  enoouxagyig  difaetioB,  ia 
aU  the  trialB  of  lile,  to 

LOOK  ALOFT.^ 

In  the  tempest  of  life,  when  the  ware  and  the  gala 
Are  around  and  aboTo,  if  thy  fboting  abonld  fhll. 
If  thine  eye  sboald  grow  dim,  and  thy  caution  depart^ 
<*  Look  aloft  I"  and  be  firm,  and  be  fearless  of  heui. 

If  the  firiend  who  embraoed  in  prosperity's  glow. 
With  a  smile  for  each  joy  and  a  tear  for  each  woe^ 
Should  betray  thee  when  sorrowe  like  clouds  are  array'd, 
**  Look  aloft"  to  the  friendship  which  neyer  shall  fade. 

Should  the  yisions  which  hope  spreads  in  light  to  thine  eje. 
Like  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  but  brighten  to  fly. 
Then  turn,  and  through  tears  of  repentant  regret, 
'*  Look  aloft"  to  the  Sun  that  is  never  to  set. 

Should  they  who  are  dearest,  the  son  of  thy  heart. 
The  wife  of  thy  bosom,  in  sorrow  depart, 
**  Look  aloft,"  from  the  darkness  and  dust  of  the  tomb^ 
To  that  soil  where  affection  is  ever  in  bloom. 

And  oh !  when  death  comes  in  hia  terrom,  to  east 
His  fears  on  the  future,  his  paU  on  the  past. 
In  that  moment  of  darkness,  with  hope  in  thy  heart 
And  a  smile  in  thine  eye,  **  look  aloft," — and  depart. 


BLIZABBTH  MABGAKBT  CHANDLSB,  I8A9L— 1884. 

This  lovely  poet  and  prose-writer,  the  last  years  of  whose  short  liCe  were  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  humanity,  was  bom  at  Centre,  near  Wilmington,  Delaware^ 
on  the  24ih  of  December,  1807.  She  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  both  her  parents 
at  an  early  age,  when  she  was  placed  under  the  oare  of  her  grandmother,  Elisabeth 
Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  and  there  attended  school  till  she  was  thirteen  or  Ibnr- 
teen.    At  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  began  to  write  for  the  press,  and  her  pieoea 


I  This  spirited  piece  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Lawrenoe  by  an  anecdote  related  to 

him  of  a  ship-boy  who,  growing  dlsiy,  was  about  to  fall  from  the  nj^f^ng,  bat 

saved  by  the  mate's  characteristic  exclamation,  "  Li)ok  aloft,  you  lubber!** 
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•xtearirely  eopied;  bat  what  brought  her  MpeeUUj  into  notice  wu  her  poem 
•niitled  The  SUum  Skip,  written  when  the  wee  bat  eighteen,  and  which  gained  for 
bcr  Che  priie  offnred  by  the  pabliehen  of  "  The  Caake t,"  a  monthly  magaaine. 
Soon  after  thii,  she  became  a  frequent  contributor  to  '*  The  Qeniua  of  Univertal 
BnuocipatioB,"  puUiihed  in  Baltimore,  and  edited  by  Bei^amin  Lundy.  "  It  ii 
not  eaoQgh  to  eay  that  her  productions  were  chaste,  eloquent,  and  classical.  Her 
IsuBgnage  was  appropriate,  her  reasoning  clear,  her  deductions  logical,  and  her 
eoBelasioiis  ImpressiTe  and  eonrinctng.  Her  appeals  were  tender,  persnasire, 
and  heari-reaehing;  while  the  strength  and  cogency  of  her  arguments  rendered 
them  iBcontroTertiUe.  She  was  the  first  American  female  anthor  that  erer  made 
tfM  Abolition  of  BlaTeiy  the  principal  theme  of  her  aetire  exertionB."' 

Miss  Chandler  continued  to  reside  in  Philadelphia  till  1830,  when  she  remoTod 
with  her  aont  and  toother  to  Tecumseh,  Lenawee  County,  Michigan,  about  sixty 
milea  southwest  of  Detroit  Here,  at  her  home  caUed  "  Haalebank,"  on  the  banks 
uf  the  rirer  Baisin,  which  has  been  appropriately  called  ''classic  ground,"  she 
eoatinaed  to  write  and  labor  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed^  till  1884»  when  she 
wae  attaehed  by  a  remittent  ferer,  which  terminated  in  her  death  on  the  Sd  of 
]IoT«mber  of  that  year.  Never  did  the  grave  dose  over  a  purer  spirit  nor  ona 
fhlly  sensible  of  a  strict  accountability  for  the  right  employment  of  erei^ 
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Christian  mother  1  when  thy  prayer 
Trembles  on  the  twilight  air. 
And  ihoa  askest  God  to  keep. 
In  their  waking  and  their  sleep, 
Those  whose  love  is  more  to  thee 
Than  the  wealth  of  land  or  sea. 
Think  of  those  who  wildly  mourn 
For  the  loved  ones  from  them  torn  I 

Christian  daughter,  Bister^  wife ! 
Ye  who  wear  a  guarded  life, — 
Te  whose  bliss  hangs  not,  like  mine, 
On  a  tyrant's  word  or  sign. 
Will  ye  hear,  with  careless  eye. 
Of  the  wild  despairing  cry 
Bising  up  from  human  hearts. 
As  their  latest  bliss  departs  T 

Blest  ones !  whom  no  hand  on  earth 
Dares  to  wrench  f^om  home  and  hearth, 
Te  whose  hearts  are  sheltered  well 
By  affection's  holy  spell, 
Oh,  forget  not  those  for  whom 
Life  is  naught  but  changeless  gloom ; 
O'er  whose  days  of  cheerless  sorrow 
Hope  may  paint  no  brighter  morrow. 

'iVitfMtf  WmrkB  and  jEWay*  o/  EKxahtth  Mamret  ChandUr;  with  a  JfemotV 
tf  her  Lifm  md  OkaraeUr,  in  B^mfomin  Lumdg.  This  early  pioneer  in  the  cause 
of  fipsedoBi— Benjamin  Lundy — ^has  never  received  the  attention  ha  ' 
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JONATHAN  ^    ''^^**^' 

This  young  poet  of  great  ,v^'  said  that  there  ifl  no  medicine 

and  waa  gradnated  at  Oolr       '"       'J afreet  influencefl  of  Nature.    I1ie 

the  law;  and  the  highest  .  />5/on  of  a  summer   landscape, — tJie 

he  was  suddenly  remor  /  \Jb^  glimpses  among  the  tree8,--4he  on- 

his  brother  collected,         -   ;;  l^:/isvorite  blossom,  half  hidden  among  the 

consisting  of  prose      ^  '\->''^  sudden  starting  of  a  wild  bird   almost 

and  purity  of  tha    y-^J ■^i^'j^t, — the  play  of  light  and  shade  upon  the 

all  the  trials  of  *     '^iff'^i^S  brook,  and  the  ceaseless,  glad,  musical 

^'^'*^^-^\\Q  gushing  melody  poured  from  a  thou- 

}*'/^^^^  rapid   and   solitary  warble,   breaking  out 

*     fii^^^  stillness,  and  withdrawn  again  almost  as  sooo 

.^^^  soft,   hymn-like  murmur  of  the  honey-bees,— 

'p!^'^A  the  majesty  of  the  blue,  clear,  bending  sky  1— 

^ffiese  steals   forth   a  spirit  of  calm   enjoyment,  that 

A^  fikntlj  with  the  darker  thoughts  of  the  heart,  and 

Jf^theit  bitterness. 

**  If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 
With  sorrows  that  thou  wouldst  forget, — 
If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson  that  will  keep 
Thy  heart  from  fainting,  and  thy  soul  from  sleep, — 
Qo  to  the  woods  and  hills ! — ^no  tears 
Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears."  * 

fet  there  are  moods  of  the  soul  that  even  the  ministering  (en- 
jeroess  of  Nature  cannot  brighten.  There  are  sorrows  which  she 
cannot  soothe,  and,  too  often,  alas !  darker  passions,  which  all  her 
gweet  and  balmy  influences  cannot  hush  into  tranquillity.  When 
the  human  heart  is  foul  with  avarice  and  the  unblest  impulses  of 
tyranny,  the  eloquence  of  her  meek  beauty  is  breathed  in  rain. 
The  most  sublime  and  lovely  scenes  of  nature  have  been  made 
the  theatre  of  wrong  and  violence ;  and  the  stony  heart  of  the 
oppressor,  though  surrounded  by  the  broad  evidences  of  omni- 
potent love,  has  persisted,  unrelenting,  in  the  selfishness  of  its 
own  device. 

There  was  all  the  gloriousness  of  summer  beauty  round  the 
little  bay,  in  whose  sleeping  waters  rested  a  small  vessel,  almost 
freighted  for  her  departure.  A  few  human  beings,  only,  irere  to 
be  added  to  her  cargo,  and  as  her  spiry  masts  caught  the  first  rajs 
of  the  beaming  sunlight,  the  frequent  hoarse  and  brief  comfflaod) 
and  the  ready  response  of  the  seamen,  told  that  they  were  about 

1  Heart-rending  as  this  "  Partmg"  is,  the  author  assorss  as  in  a  note  Ihititii 
but  a  description  of  whaty  to  hor  owt  knowledge,  had  aotaally  ocearred. 
'  Longfellow. 


s 
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^or  and  depart.     Among  those  who  approached  the 

•juAehold  group, — a  mother  and  her  babes,  the  price 

Jibs  lay  heaped  in  the  oiiffers  of  one  who  called  himself 

an,  and  who  were  now  about  to  be  torn  from  the  hnsband 

.t3  father  forever.     It  was  a  Christian  land ;  and,  perchance^ 

^e  bustle  of  the  departing  vessel  had  not  drowned  its  murmur, 
the  voice  of  praise  and  prayer  to  the  merciful  and  just  God  mi^ht 
have  been  dimly  heard  floating  off  upon  the  still  waters.  But 
there  was  no  one  to  save  those  unhappy  beings  from  the  grasp 
of  unrighteous  tyranny.  The  husband  had  been  upon  the  beach 
since  daybreak,  pacing  the  sands  with  a  troubled 'step,  or  lying  in 
moody  anguish  by  the  water's  edge,  covering  his  face  from  the 
breaking  in  of  the  glorious  sunlight,  and  pleading  at  times  with 
the  omnipotent  God,  whom,  slave  as  he  was,  he  had  learned  to 
worship,  for  strength  to  subdue  the  passionate  grief  and  indig- 
nation of  his  heart,  and  for  humility  patiently  to  endure  his  many 
wrongs. 

A  little  fond  arm  was  twined  about  his  neck,  and  the  soft  lip 
of  a  young  child  was  breathing  loving,  but  half-sorrowful  kisses 
all  over  his  burning  forehead. 

''  Father  I  dear  father !  we  are  going  I  will  you  not  come  with 
US?  Look  where  my  mother,  and  my  sisters  and  brothers,  are 
waiting  for  you." 

With  a  shuddering  and  convulsive  groan,  the  unhappy  man 
arose,  and  lifted  the  frighted  child  to  his  bosom. 

**  Will  you  not  go  with  us,  father  ?"  repeated  the  boy ;  but  the 
slave  made  him  no  answer,  except  by  straining  him  to  his  bosom 
with  a  short  bitter  laugh,  and  imprinting  one  of  his  sobbing 
kisses  upon  his  cheek.  With  a  convulsive  effort  for  the  mastery, 
he  subdued  the  workings  of  his  features,  and,  with  a  seemingly 
calm  voice  and  countenance,  approached  his  children.  One  by 
one  he  folded  them  in  his  arms,  and,  breathing  over  them  a 
prayer  and  a  blessing,  gave  them  up  forever.  Then  once  more 
he  strove  to  nerve  his  heart  for  its  severest  trial.  There  was  one 
more  parting,— one  more  sad  embrace  to  be  given  and  returned. 
There  stood  the  mother  of  his  children, — ^his  own  fond  and  gentle 
wife,  who  had  been  for  so  many  years  his  heart's  dearest  blea^ting ; 
and  who,  ere  one  short  hour  had  passed,  was  to  be  to  him  as 
if  the  sea  had  swallowed  her  up  in  its  waves,  or  the  dark  gloomy 
earth  had  hidden  her  beneath  its  bosom !  A  thousand  recol- 
lections and  agonizing  feelings  came  rushing  at  once  upon  his 
heart,  and  he  stood  gazing  on  her,  seemingly  bewildered  and 
stupefied,  motionless  as  a  statue,  and  with  features  to  which  the 
very  intensity  of  his  passion  gave  the  immobility  of  marble; 
till,  suddenly  flinging  up  his  arms  with  a  wild  cry^  he  dropped 
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at  once  senseless  to  the  eartb,^  with  the  blood  gashing  in  torrents 
from  his  mouth  and  nostrils.  And  the  miserable  wife,  amid 
the  shrieks  of  her  despair,  was  harried  on  board  the  vessel,  and 
borne  away  from  him,  over  the  calm,  sleeping,  and  beautiful  sea, 
forever. 


MARY  8.  B.  DANA. 


This  lady  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer,  of  Charleston,  Soath 
Carolina.  She  is  the  anthor  of  a  rolame  of  sweet  religious  and  elogiae  poetry, 
entitled  The  Parted  Fatnilg,  and  other  Pbewu;  also  of  the  Jforthem  Harp;  the 
SoxUkem  Harp  ;  Original  Sacred  and  Moral  Songe  ;  and  Teii^fteranee  Lfre.  From 
The  Parted  FamUy  I  select  the  following  beautiful  and  instructiTe  piece,  which 
was  written  soon  after  she  had  lost  her  husband  and  her  only  child. 


PASSING  UNDER  THE  ROD. 

I  saw  the  young  bride,  in  her  beauty  and  pride. 

Bedecked  in  her  snowy  array ; 
And  the  bright  flush  of  joy  mantled  high  on  her  cheek. 

And  the  future  look'd  blooming  and  gay : 
And  with  woman's  deyotion  she  laid  her  fond  heart 

At  the  shrine  of  idolatrous  love, 
And  she  anchored  her  hopes  to  this  perishing  earth. 

By  the  chain  which  her  tenderness  wove. 
But  I  saw,  when  those  heartstrings  were  bleeding  and  torn. 

And  the  chain  had  been  serer'd  in  two, 
She  had  changed  her  white  robes  for  the  sables  of  grief. 

And  her  bloom  for  the  paleness  of  woe  ! 
But  the  Healer  was  there,  pouring  balm  on  her  heart. 

And  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
And  he  strengthened  the  chain  he  had  broken  in  twain. 

And  fastened  it  firm  to  the  skies ! 
There  had  whispered  a  Toice— 'twas  the  voice  of  her  God : 
'*  I  love  thee— I  lo?e  thee—^atf  under  the  rod  I" 

I  saw  the  young  mother  in  tenderness  bend 

O'er  the  couch  of  her  slumbering  boy, 
And  she  kiss'd  the  soft  lips  as  they  murmnr'd  her  name. 

While  the  dreamer  lay  smiling  in  joy. 
Oh,  sweet  as  the  rosebud  encircled  with  dew. 

When  its  fragrance  is  flung  on  the  air, 
Bo  fresh  and  so  bright  to  that  mother  he  seem'd. 

As  he  lay  in  his  innocence  there. 

1  This  reminds  us  of  Bryant's  touching  poem — "  The  African  Chiefl' 
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But  I  saw  when  she  gaxed  on  the  same  lovely  form, 

Pale  as  marble,  and  silent,  and  cold, 
But  paler  and  colder  her  beautiful  boy, 

And  the  tale  of  her  sorrow  was  told  I 
But  the  Healer  was  there  who  had  stricken  her  heart. 

And  taken  her  treasure  away ; 
To  allure  her  to  heaven,  He  has  placed  it  on  high. 

And  the  mourner  will  sweetly  obey. 
There  had  whispered  a  voice — 'twas  the  voice  of  her  God : 
**  I  love  thee — I  love  thee— ^om  under  the  rod/" 

1  saw  the  fond  brother,  with  glances  of  love. 

Gazing  down  on  a  gentle  young  girl. 
And  she  hung  on  his  arm,  and  breathed  soft  in  his  ear, 

As  he  played  with  each  graceful  curl. 
Oh,  he  loved  the  sweet  tones  of  her  silvery  voice. 

Let  her  tise  it  in  sadness  or  glee ; 
And  he  twined  his  arms  round  her  delicate  form, 

Ajb  she  sat  in  the  eve  on  his  knee. 
But  I  saw  when  he  gazed  on  her  death-stricken  face. 

And  she  breathed  not  a  word  in  his  ear, 
And  he  clasped  bis  arms  round  an  icy-cold  form. 

And  he  moisten'd  her  cheek  with  a  tear. 
But  the  Healer  was  there,  and  he  said  to  him  thus, 

"  Grieve  not  for  thy  sister's  short  life," 
And  he  gave  to  his  arms  still  another  fair  girl. 

And  he  made  her  his  own  cherish'd  wife ! 
There  had  whisper'd  a  voice — 'twas  the  voice  of  his  God : 
"  I  love  thee — I  love  thee— ^om  under  the  rod!" 

I  saw,  too,  a  father  and  mother  who  lean'd 

On  the  arms  of  a  dear  gifted  son. 
And  the  star  in  the  ftiture  grew  bright  to  their  gaze. 

As  they  saw  the  proud  place  he  had  won ; 
And  the  fast  coming  evening  of  life  promised  fair. 

And  its  pathway  grew  smooth  to  their  feet, 
And  the  starlight  of  love  glimmer'd  bright  at  the  end. 

And  the  whispers  of  fancy  were  sweet. 
And  I  saw  them  again,  bending  low  o'er  the  grave. 

Where  their  hearts'  dearest  hope  had  been  laid. 
And  the  star  had  gone  down  in  the  darkness  of  night. 

And  the  joy  from  their  bosoms  had  fled. 
But  the  Healer  was  there,  and  his  arms  were  around. 

And  he  led  them  with  tenderest  care ; 
And  he  show'd  them  a  star  in  the  bright  upper  world, 

'Twas  Vuir  ttar  shining  brilliantly  there ! 
They  had  each  heard  a  voice — 'twas  the  voice  of  their  God : 
''I  love  thee — ^I  love  thee— pAf«  under  the  ndl" 
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HENRY   REED,  180S—1854. 

Professor  Hrnrt  Rked  was  born  in  PhiladelphiA,  on  the  11th  of  Jnlj,  1808. 
After  the  oboaI  preparatory  etadies,  nnder  that  aooomplished  eohool-maetery  Mr. 
James  Rose,  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  in  the  Univenity  of  Pennsjlrania, 
in  September,  1822,  and  graduated  in  1825.  He  began  to  stady  law  with  Hon. 
John  Sergeant^  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia  in  1829.  In  September,  1831,  he  relinquished  his  profeBsion,  on 
being  elected  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Unirersity  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  Kovember  of  the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  Assistant  Profeasor 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  in  1836  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
English  Literature.  He  continued  in  the  serrice  of  the  college  for  twenty-tfaree 
years,  discharging  his  duties  with  untiring  industry,  and  with  such  ability  and 
seal,  united  to  great  urbanity  of  manners,  as  to  secure  the  warm  attanhmftnt 
and  profound  respect  of  all  who  came  under  his  instruction. 

It  had  long  been  Professor  Reed's  earnest  wish  to  yisit  Europe ;  but  hia  pto- 
fessional  duties  and  other  claims  had  prevented  him.  Early  in  1854,  boworer, 
leave  of  absence  was  granted  by  the  trustees ;  and  in  May  he  sailed  for  En^and. 
His  reputation  as  a  scholar  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was  received  with  the 
kindest  welcome  by  many  of  England's  most  distinguished  poeta  and  acholan. 
He  also  visited  the  continent^  a&d  ratomed  to  En|^d  in  tiie  latter  pari  of  the 
Bummer. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  he  embarked  at  Liverpool  for  Ifew  York  in  the 
steamship  Arctic.  Seven  days  afterwards,  at  noon,  a  fatal  collision  oociin«d, 
and  before  sundown  every  human  being  left  upon  the  ship— about  three  Londrod 
in  all — ^had  sunk  under  the  waves.  When  the  news  of  his  loss  reachod  Philadel- 
phia, feelings  of  intense  grief  pervaded  all  bearta  which  had  bad  even  a  alight 
knowledge  of  him.  It  was  felt  that  Philadelphia  had  lost  one  of  her  moat  gilted 
spirits, — one  who  was  an  ornament  to  the  elevated  position  which  he  held  In 
the  University,  and  who,  had  his  life  been  spared,  would  have  resumed  hia 
responsible  duties  with  increased  seal,  efficiency,  and  nsefulneaa. 

Professor  Reed  was  married^  in  1834,  W  Elizabeth  Whila  Bronaon,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Bishop  W)Lito. 

Shortly  after  Profbssor  Reed's  death,  his  brotiber,  William  B.  Reed,  Eaq., 
prepared  for  publication,  with  his  well-known  taste  and  judgment,  his  mannwrripi 
notes  and  lectures  on  English  Literature  and  Poetry,  which  are  among  the 
choicest  contributions  to  American  Literature.  These  are  XeeHire*  o«  Effiitk 
Literature  from  Ohameer  to  Tmmjfton,  1  voL  12mo;  Ledwret  on  |A«  BtitM  /\>«te, 
2  vols.  12mo;  Lecturee  on  BhiglU/k  Htwtory  cmd  Tragit  Poetry,  os  iUuMtrated  by 
ShaJupeare,  1  vol.  12mo;  and  Two  Leetvrm  oh  tke  Hittofry  of  lAe  Americam  Uuiom; 
of  all  of  which  fine  editions  have  been  pubOshed  by  Parry  k  McMillan,  Phila.* 

*  Before  he  went  to  England,  Professor  Reed  had  prepared  editions  of  tbo 
following  works: — ^Alexander  Reid's  << Dictionary  of  the  English  Language;** 
Oraham's  "  English  Synonyms,  enriched  by  Poetical  Citations  fVom  Shakspeare. 
Milton,  and  Wordsworth;*'  Wordsworth's  Poems,  with  an  appreciative  Introduc- 
tion; Gray's  Poems,  with  a  new  Memoir;  Arnold's  "Laetnraa  on  Modern 
tory ;"  and  Lord  Mahon's  **  History  of  England.' 
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BEST  METHOD  OF  READING. 

It  ia  not  unfrequentlj  thought  that  the  true  guidance  for  hahits 
of  reading  is  to  De  looked  for  in  prescribed  courses  of  reading, 
pointing  out  the  books  to  be  read^  and  the  order  of  proceeding 
with  them.  Now,  while  this  external  guidance  may  to  a  certain 
extent  be  useful,  I  do  believe  that  an  elaborately  prescribed  course 
of  reading  would  be  found  neither  desirable  nor  practicable.  It 
does  not  leave  freedom  enough  to  the  movements  of  the  reader's 
own  mind ;  it  does  not  give  free  enough  scope  to  choice.  Our 
communion  with  books,  to  be  intelligent,  must  be  more  or  less 
spontaneous.  It  is  not  possible  to  anticipate  how  or  when  an  in- 
terest may  be  awakened  in  some  particular  subject  or  author,  and 
it  would  be  far  better  to  break  away  from  the  prescribed  list  of 
books,  in  order  to  follow  out  that  interest  while  it  is  a  thoughtful 
impulse.  It  would  be  a  sorry  tameness  of  intellect  that  would 
not,  sooner  or  later,  work  its  way  out  of  the  track  of  the  best  of 
any  such  prescribed  courses.  This  is  the  reason,  no  doubt,  why 
they  are  so  seldom  attempted,  and  why,  when  attempted^  they  are 
so  apt  to  fail. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  whether  every  thing  is  to  be  left  to 
chance  or  caprice;  whether  one  is  to  read  what  accident  puts  in 
the  way, — what  happens  to  be  reviewed  or  talked  about.  No! 
far  from  it :  there  would  in  this  be  no  more  exercise  of  rational 
will  than  in  the  other  process :  in  truth,  the  slaveir  to  chance  is 
a  worse  evil  than  slavery  to  authority.  So  far  as  tne  origin  of  a 
taste  for  reading  can  be  traced  in  the  growth  of  the  mind,  it  will 
be  found,  I  think,  mostly  in  the  mind's  own  prompting;  and  the 
power  thus  engendered  is,  like  all  other  powers  in  our  being,  to 
be  looked  to  as  something  to  be  cultivated  and  chastened,  and 
then  its  disciplined  freedom  will  prove  more  and  more  its  own 
safest  guide.  It  will  provide  itself  with  more  of  philosophy  than 
it  is  aware  of  in  its  choice  of  books,  and  will  the  better  under- 
stand its  relative  virtues.  On  the  other  hand,  I  apprehend  that 
often  a  taste  for  reading  is  quenched  by  rigid  and  injudicious  pre- 
scription of  books  in  which  the  mind  takes  no  interest,  can  assimi- 
late nothing  to  itself,  and  recognises  no  progress  but  what  the  eye 
takes  count  of  in  the  reckoning  of  pages  it  has  travelled  over.  It 
lies  on  the  mind,  unpalatable,  heavy,  undigested  food.  But  re- 
verse the  process ;  observe  or  engender  the  interest  as  best  you 
may,  in  the  young  mind,  and  then  work  with  that,-— expanding, 

cultivating,  chastening  it. 
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POETIOAL  AND  PROSE  READING. 

The  disproportion  usually  lies  in  tlie  other  direction, — prose 
reading  to  the  exclusion  of  poetry.  This  is  owing  chiefly  to  the 
want  of  proper  culture ;  for  although  there  is  certainly  a  great 
disparity  of  imaginative  endowment,  still  the  imagination  is  part 
of  the  universal  mind  of  man,  and  it  is  a  work  of  education  to 
hring  it  into  action  in  minds  even  the  least  imaginative.  It  is 
chfefly  to  the  wilfully  unimaginative  mind  that  poetry,  with  all  its 
wisdom  and  all  its  glory,  is  a  sealed  hook.  It  sometimes  happens, 
however,  that  a  mmd  well  gifled  with  imaginative  power  loses 
the  capacity  to  relish  poetry  simply  by  the  n^lect  of  reading 
metrical  literature.  This  is  a  sad  mistake,  inasmuch  as  the  mere 
reader  of  prose  cuts  himself  o£f  from  the  very  highest  literary  en- 
joyments ;  for  if  the  giving  of  power  to  the  mind  be  a  charac- 
teristic, the  most  essential  literature  is  to  be  found  in  poetry, 
especially  if  it  be  such  as  English  poetry  is, — ^the  embodiment  of 
the  very  highest  wisdom  and  the  deepest  feeling  of  our  Englu^h 
race.  I  hope  to  show  in  my  next  lecture,  in  treating  the  subject 
of  our  language,  how  rich  a  source  of  enjoyment  the  study  of 
English  verse,  considered  simply  as  an  organ  of  expression  and 
harmony,  may  be  made ;  but  to  readenr  who  eonfine  themselves  to 
prose,  tne  metrical  form  becomes  repulsive  instead  of  attractive, 
it  has  been  well  observed  by  a  living  writer,  who  has  exercised 
his  powers  alike  in  prose  and  verse,  that  there  are  readers  ''  to 
whom  the  poetical  form  merely  and  of  itself  acts  as  a  sort  of  veil 
to  every  meaning  which  is  not  habitually  met  with  under  that 
form,  and  who  are  puzzled  by  a  passage  occurring  in  a  poem, 
which  would  be  at  once  plain  to  them  if  divested  of  its  cadence 
and  rhythm ;  not  because  it  is  thereby  put  into  language  in  any 
degree  more  perspicuous,  but  because  prose  is  the  vehicle  they 
are  accustomed  to  for  this  particular  kind  of  matter;  and  they 
will  apply  their  minds  to  it  in  prose,  and  they  will  refuse  their 
iWids  to  it  in  verse."^ 

The  neglect  of  poetical  reading  is  increased  by  the  very  mis- 
taken notion  that  poetry  is  a  mere  luxury  of  the  mind,  alien  from 
the  demands  of  practical  life, — a  light  and  effortless  amusement. 
This  is  the  prejudice  and  error  of  ignorance.  For  look  at  many 
of  the  strong  and  largely-cultivated  minds  which  we  know  by 
biography  and  their  own  works,  and  note  how  large  and  precious 
an  element  of  strength  is  their  studious  love  of  poetry.  Where 
could  we  find  a  man  of  more  earnest,  energetic,  practical  oast  of 
character  than  Arnold  ?— eminent  as  an  historian,  and  in  other 
the  gravest  departments  of  thought  and  learning,  active  in  the 

'  Taylor's  Notes  from  Books,  p.  215. 
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cause  of  edacation,  zealous  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical,  political, 
or  social  reform ;  right  or  wrong,  always  intensely  practical  and 
single-hearted  in  his  honest  zeal ;  a  champion  for  truth,  whether 
in  the  history  of  ancient  politics  or  present  questions  of  modern 
society ;  and,  with  all,  never  suffering  the  love  of  poetry  to  be  ex- 
tinguished in  his  heart,  or  to  be  crowded  out  of  it,  but  turning  it 
perpetually  to  wise  uses,  bringing  the  poetic  truths  of  Shakspeare 
and  of  Wordsworth  to  the  help  of  the  cause  of  truth ;  his  enthu- 
siasm for  the  poets  breaking  forth  when  he  exclaims,  *'  What  a 
treat  it  would  be  to  teach  Shakspeare  to  a  good  class  of  young 
Greeks  in  regenerate  Athens;  to  dwell  upon  him  line  by  line  and 
word  by  word,  and  so  to  get  all  his  pictures  and  thoughts  leisurely 
into  one's  mind,  till  I  verily  think  one  would,  after  a  time,  almost 
give  out  light  in  the  dark,  after  having  been  steeped^  as  it  were, 
in  such  an  atmosphere  of  brilliance  !"^ 

TRAQIO  POETBT. 

Tragic  poetry  has  been  well  described  as  ''  poetry  in  its  deepest 
earnest/'  The  upper  air  of  poetry  is  the  atmosphere  of  sorrow. 
This  is  a  truth  attested  by  every  department  of  art, — ^the  poetry 
of  words,  of  music,  of  the  canvas,  and  of  marble.  It  is  so,  be- 
cause poetry  is  a  reflection  of  life ;  and  when  a  man  weeps,  the 
passions  that  are  stirring  within  him  are  mightier  than  the  feel- 
ings which  prompt  to  cheerfulness  or  merriment.  The  smile 
plays  on  the  countenance ;  the  laagh  is  a  momentary  and  noisy 
impulse;  but  the  tear  rises  slowly  and  silentlv  from  the  deep 
places  of  the  heart.  It  is  at  once  the  symbol  and  the  relief  of  an 
overmastering  grief;  it  is  the  language  of  emotions  to  which 
words  cannot  give  utterance, — passions  whose  verv  might  and 
depth  g^ve  them  a  sanctity  we  instinctively  recognise  by  veiling 
them  from  the  common  gaze.  In  childhood,  indeed,  when  its 
little  griefs  and  joys  are  olended  with  that  absence  of  self-con- 
sciousness which  is  both  the  bliss  and  the  beauty  of  its  innocence, 
tears  are  shed  without  restraint  or  disguise ;  bat  when  the  self- 
consciousness  of  manhood  has  tanght  us  that  tears  are  the  ex- 
pression of  emotions  too  sacred  for  exposure,  the  heart  will  often 
break  rather  than  violate  this  instinct  of  our  nature.  Tragic 
poetry,  in  dramatic,  or  epic,  or  what  form  soever,  has  its  original, 
its  archetype,  in  the  sorrows  which  float  like  clouds  over  Ihe  days 
of  human  existence.  Afflictions  travel  across  the  earth  on  errands 
mysterious,  but  merciful,  could  we  but  nnderstand  them ;  and  the 
poet,  fashioning  the  likeness  of  them  in  some  sad  story,  teaches 
the  imaginative  lesson  of  their  influences  upon  the  heart 

*  Ajrnold'i  Life,  p.  284,  (Ainarieui  edition,)  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jottioe  Coleridge. 
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WILLUM  D.  GALLAGHER. 

William  B.  Gallagher,  whoae  name  is  acaooUted  with  the  literstare  of  the 
Weat,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1808,  and  in  1816  migrated  with  hia  widowed 
mother  to  Cincinnati,  and  became  a  printer.  In  1831  he  waa  married,  and 
ahortlj  after  edited  the  "  Cincinnati  Mirror,"  contributing  himaelf  mnch  to  ita 
colamna.  Subsequently  he  waa  connected  with  Uie  "  Western  Literaxy  Jooinai 
and  Monthly  Review,"  with  the  '^  Western  Monthly  Magaiine,"  and  with  the 
"Hesperian,  a  Monthly  Miscellany  of  General  Literature."  In  1839,  the  late 
Charles  Hammond  ofifered  to  shMe  with  him  the  editorship  of  the  **  Cincinnati 
Gazette,"  with  which  he  continued  to  be  connected  till  1849,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington.  In  1853,  he 
removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  now  resides,  on  a  £arm  a  few  mflea  from 
Louisville. 

In  1835,  Mr.  Gallagher  published  a  small  Tolnme  of  poems  under  the  title  of 
Erato;  and,  in  the  two  following  years,  the  second  and  third  parts  of  the  aame. 
In  1841,  he  edited  a  volume  of  choice  poetry  entitled  Seleetiont  from  the  Poetical 
Literature  of  the  Weit;  and  in  1846,  a  colleetioq  of  his  own  pieces  that  he 
esteemed  the  best^  under  the  simple  title  of  Poewu.  Of  hia  numerooa  proM  oon- 
tributions  to  magaaines,  reviews,  fto.  he  has  never  made  a  ooUeetion. 


TRUTH  AND   FREEDOM. 

On  the  page  that  is  immortal. 
We  the  brilliant  promise  see : — 
*'  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  my  people, 
And  its  might  shall  make  you  free  !* 

For  the  truth,  then,  let  us  battle, 

Whatsoever  fate  betide ; 
Long  the  boast  that  we  are  freemen 

We  have  made  and  published  wide. 

He  who  has  the  truth,  and  keeps  it, 
Keeps  what  not  to  him  belongs, — 

But  performs  a  selfish  action, 
That  his  fellow-mortal  wrongs. 

He  who  seeks  the  truth,  and  trembles 
At  the  dangers  he  must  brave, 

Is  not  fit  to  be  a  freeman, — 
He  at  best  is  but  a  slave. 

He  who  hears  the  truth,  and  places 
Its  high  promptings  under  ban, 

Loud  may  boast  of  all  that|s  manly, 
But  can  never  be  a  man  I 

Friend,  this  simple  lay  who  readest. 
Be  not  thou  like  either  them, — 
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But  to  truth  gWe  utmost  freedom. 
And  the  tide  it  raises  stem. 

Bold  in  speech  and  bold  in  action 

Be  forever ! — Time  will  teat, 
Of  the  free-soul'd  and  the  alavishf 

Which  fulfils  life's  mission  best. 

Be  thou  like  the  noble  ancient, — 

8com  the  threat  that  bids  thee  fear: 
Speak ! — no  mutter  what  betide  thee ; 

Let  them  strike,  but  make  them  hear ! 

Be  thou  like  the  firpt  apostles, — 

Be  thou  like  heroic  Paul  : 
If  a  free  thought  seek  expression. 

Speak  it  boldly, — speak  it  all ! 

Face  thine  enemies, — accusers ; 

Scorn  the  prison,  rack,  or  rod ; 
And,  if  thou  hast  truth  to  utter. 

Speak,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God  ! 


THE    LABORER. 

Stand  up— erect !     Thou  hast  the  fonr 

And  likeness  of  thy  God ! — who  iioret 

A  soul  as  dauntless  mid  the  storm 

Of  daily  life,  a  heart  as  warm 
And  pure,  as  breast  e'er  wore. 

What  then  ? — Thou  art  as  true  a  man 
As  moves  the  human  mass  among ; 

As  much  a  part  of  the  great  plan 

That  with  Creation's  dawn  began. 
As  any  of  the  throng. 

Who  is  thine  enemy  ?  the  high 

In  station,  or  in  wealth  the  chief? 

The  great,  who  coldly  pass  thee  by, 

With  proud  step  and  averted  eye  ? 
Nay !  nurse  not  such  belief. 

If  true  unto  thyself  thou  wast. 

What  were  the  proud  one's  scorn  to  thee  f 
A  feather,  which  thou  mightest  cast 
Aside,  as  idly  as  the  blast 

The  light  leaf  from  the  tree. 

No : — ^uncurb'd  passions,  low  desires. 

Absence  of  noble  self-respect. 
Death,  in  the  breast's  consuming  fires. 
To  that  high  nature  which  aspires 

Forever,  till  thus  checked ; — 

These  are  thine  enemies, — thy  worst; 
They  chain  thee  to  thy  lowly  lot : 

60* 
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Thy  labor  and  thy  life  accursed. 
Oh,  stand  erect  I  and  from  them  burst ! 
And  longer  suffer  not ! 

Thou  art  thyself  thine  enemy ! 

The  great  I — what  better  they  than  thou  ? 
As  theirs,  is  not  thy  will  as  free  ? 
Has  God  with  equal  favors  thee 

Neglected  to  endow  ? 

True,  wealth  thou  hast  not, — 'tis  but  dust ! 

Nor  place, — ^uncertain  as  the  wind ! 
But  that  thou  hast  which,  with  thy  crust 
And  water,  may  despise  the  lust 

Of  both, — a  noble  mind. 

With  this,  and  passions  under  ban. 
True  faith,  and  holy  trust  in  Qod, 

Thou  art  the  peer  of  any  man. 

Look  up,  then :  that  thy  little  span 
Of  life  may  be  well  trod  I 


GEORGE   STILLMAN  HILLARD. 

Gborov  Stillman  Hillard  was  bom  at  Machias,  Maine,  on  the  22d  of 
September,  1808,  and,  ailer  a  due  preparatory  coarse  of  stady  at  the  Boston 
Latin  Sohool,  he  entered  Harvard  College  in  1824.  In  1833,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Sufiblk  County  ( Boston )  Bar,  and  has  erer  since  been  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  that  city.  In  1 845,  he  was  elected  to  the  Common  Cooneil 
of  Boston,  and  served  a  year  and  a  half  as  its  President.  In  1836,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachasetts,  and  was  elected  to  tbo 
State  Senate  in  1850,  where  he  exhibited  abilities  which  elicited  wann  eommea- 
daUon  from  his  friends.  Bnt  politics  is  evidently  not  a  field  congenial  to  tho 
tastes  and  feelings  of  Mr.  Hillard.  It  is  in  the  higher  and  purer  walks  of  lite- 
rature that  this  polished  scholar  shows  himself  to  be  at  home ;  and  here  bo  baa 
won  a  fame  for  refined  taste,  parity  of  style,  and  elevation  of  moral  aenUment 
scarcely  second  to  any  one  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Hillard's  publications  are  as  follows : — Fourth  of  July  Oration  he/ore  Ct« 
CfUy  Author%iie$  of  Bottonf  1835 ;  DiteourM  be/ore  the  Phi  B4ta  Kof/fa  SoeUtjf, 
1843;  Connexion  between  Geography  and  Hietory,  1846;  AdelreM  hrfort  the  M^ 
cantile  Library  Aeeoeiation  of  Boatortt  1850 ;  Addre$$  be/ore  the  Hew  York  Pii^im 
Society,  1851;  Eulogy  on  Daniel  Webeter  be/ore  the  City  Authoritiee  of  Boetam^ 
1852;  Six  Monthe  in  Italy f^  of  which  five  editions  have  been  published;  a 


*  "The  mass  of  information  contained  in  these  two  volumes  is  immense;  the 
criticisms  novel,  and,  in  our  bumble  opinion,  judicious;  the  writer's  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  beautifully  expressed.  •  •  •  Mr.  Hillard  is  eridently 
a  scholw,  a  man  of  taste  and  feeling;  something,  we  should  opine,  of  a  poet; 
and  unmistakably  a  gentleman" — Frcuer*»  Magcuine,  Of  this  interesting  work, 
Tioknor  Jb  Fields  have  published  the  sixth  edition,  in  their  usual  s^le  of  boaaty. 
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of  "  Clan  "B^badevn,"  foar  in  Doinber,  for  sohools,  eonststing  of  eztnusts  in  prora 
And  yeiMi  with  biographical  and  critical  notices  of  the  authors;*  Ouizot's 
"  Essaj  on  the  Character  and  Inllaenoe  of  Washington,"  translated  firom  the 
Freneh,  1840 ;  an  edition  of  Spenser,  in  flye  yolnmes,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes;  << Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Walter  Savage  Landor/'  1858.  He 
also  prepared,  in  184^  "  A  Selection  from  the  Writings  of  Henrj  R.  Clereland, 
with  a  Memoir.*^ 

Mr.  Hillard  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  American  Jurist," 
and  has  eontribated  Talnable  articles  to  the  <<  North  American  Review," 
"Christian  Bzaminer,"  and  "New  Bngland  Magasine."  To  him  also  we  are 
indebted  for  the  UA  of  the  leader  of  the  first  seUlers  in  Yirginii^— Captaiit 
JoBH  SinTii — to  be  found  in  the  seeond  volnme  of  Sparlcs's  **  Libraiy  of  American 
Biography." 


BXOURSION  TO  BORRBNTO.' 

On  the  morning  of  March  19th,  I  left  Naples  for  Sorrento, 
making  one  of  a  party  of  five.  *  The  cars  took  us  to  Castellamare, 
a  town  beanti^lj  situated  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 
ranch  resorted  to  by  the  Neapolitans  in  the  heats  of  summer.  A 
lover  of  nature  could  hardly  find  a  spot  of  more  varied  attractions. 
Before  him  spreads  the  unrivalled  bay,— dotted  with  sails  and  un- 
folding a  broad  canvas,  on  which  the  most  glowing  colors  and  the 
most  vivid  lights  are  dashed, — a  mirror  in  which  the  crimson  and 
gold  of  morning,  the  blue  of  noon,  and  the  orange  and  yellow- 
green  of  sunset  behold  a  lovelier  image  of  themselves, — a  gentle 
and  tideless  sea,  whose  waves  break  upon  the  shore  like  caresses, 
and  never  like  angry  blows.  Should  he  ever  become  weary  of 
waves  and  languish  for  woods,  he  has  only  to  turn  his  back  upon 
the  sea  and  climb  the  hills  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  he  will  find 
himself  in  the  depth  of  sylvan  and  mountain  solitudes, — ^in  a 
region  of  vines,  running  streams,  deep-shadowed  valleys,  and 
broad-armed  oaks, — ^where  he  will  hear  the  ring-dove  coo  and  see 
the  sensitive  hare  dart  across  the  forest  aisles.  A  great  city  is 
within  an  hour's  reach ;  and  the  shadow  of  Vesuvius  hangs  over 
the  landscape,  keeping  the  imagination  awake  by  touches  of  mys- 
tery and  terror. 

From  Castellamare  to  Sorrento,  a  noble  road  has  within  a  few 
years  past  been  constructed  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 


1 1  consider  these  among  the  best  reading-bootcs  for  schools,  erinclng  good 
taste  and  judgment  in  the  selections,  and  just  views  in  the  critical  ootices. 

'  I  always  regretted  that  this  valuable  rolume  of  Eosays  and  Dissertations  was 
only  "  printed  for  private  distribution,"  and  not  published  for  the  general  good. 

'  Aboat  eighteen  miles  southeast  of  Naples. 
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which  in  many  places  are  so  close  together  that  the  width  of  the 
road  occupies  the  whole  intervening  space.     On  the  right,  the 
traveller  looks  down  a  cliff  of  some  hundred  feet  or  more  upoo 
the  bay,  whose  glossy  floor  is  dappled  with  patches  of  green, 
purple,  and  blue, — the  effect  of  varying  depth,  or  light  and  shade, 
or  clusters  of  rock  overgrown  with  sea- weed  scattered  over  » 
sandy  bottom.^     The  road  combined  rare  elements  of  beaaty^  for 
it  nowhere  pursued  a  monotonous  straight  line,  but  followed  the 
windings  and  turnings  of  this  many-curved  shore.     Sometimes  it 
was  cut  through  solid  ledges  of  rock;  sometimes  it  was  carried 
on  bridges  over  deep  gorges  and  chasms,  wide  at  the  top  and  nar- 
rowing towards  the  bottom,  where  a  slender  stream  tripped  down 
to  the  sea.     The  sides  of  these  glens  were  often  planted  with 
orange  and  lemon  trees ;   and  we  could  look  down  upon  their 
rounded   tops,   presenting,  with   their  dark-green  foliage,  their 
bright,  almost  luminous   fruit,  and   their  snowy  blossoms,  the 
finest  combination  of  colorst which  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  the 
temperate   zone  at   least,  can   show.      The  seenery  was  in  the 
highest  degree  grand,  beautiful,  and  pictuTeB<{ue,— with  the  most 
animated  contrasts  and  the  most  abrupt  breaks  in  the  line  of 
sight, — yet  never  savage  or  scowling.     The  mountains  on  the  left 
were  not  bare  and  scalped,  but  shadowed  with  forests,  and  thickly 
overgrown  with  shrubbery, — such  wooded  heights  as  the  genius 
of  Greek  poetry  would  have  peopled  with  bearded  satyrs  and 
buskined  wood-nymphs,  and  made  vocal  with  the  reeds  of  Pan 
and  the  hounds  and  horn  of  Artemis.     All  the  space  near  the 
road  was  stamped  with  the  gentle  impress  of  human  cultivation. 
Fruit-trees  and  vines  were  thickly  planted;   garden  vegetables 
were  growing  in  favorable  exposures ;  and  houses  were  nestling 
in  the  hollows  or  hanging  to  the  sides  of  the  cliff.     Over  the 
whole  region  there  is  a  smiling  expression  of  wooing  and  invita- 
tion, to  which  the  sparkling  sea  murmured  a  fitting  accompani- 
ment.    No  pitiless  ice  and  granite  chill  or  wound  the  eye ;  no 
itmereal  cedars  and  pines  darken  the  mind  with  their  Arctic 
shadows ;  but  bloom  and  verdure,  throwu  over  rounded  sur&ces, 
and  rich  and  gay  forms  of  foliage  mantling  gray  olifis  or  waving 
from  rocky  ledges,  give  to  the  face  of  Nature  that  mixture  of 
animation  and  softness  which  is  equally  fitted  to  soothe  a  wounded 
spirit  or  restore  an  overtasked  mind.     If  one  eould  only  forget 
the  existence  of  such  words  as  '*  duty  and  **  progress,"  and  step 

*  "  The  colon  of  the  bay  of  Naples  were  a  constant  surprise  and  delight  to  me^ 
f^om  the  predominance  of  blue  and  purple  over  the  grays  and  greens  of  our 
coast.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  my  impressions  on  this  point  were  confirmed 
by  the  practised  eye  of  Cooper.  There  seem  to  be  some  elements  allectiag 
the  color  of  the  sea,  not  derived  from  the  atmosphere  or  the  reflection  of  tJb« 
heavens." 
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aside  from  ilie  nuliiDg  stream  of  onward-moving  life,  and  be  con- 
tent with  being,  merely,  and  not  doing;  if  these  lovely  forms 
eould  fill  all  the  claims  and  calls  of  one's  nature,  and  all  that  we 
ask  of  sympathy  and  companionship  could  be  found  in  mountain 
breeses  and  breaking  waves ;  if  days  passed  in  communion  with 
natore,  in  which  decay  is  not  hastened  by  anxious  vigils  or  ambi- 
tions toils,  made  up  the  sum  of  life, — ^where  could  a  better  retreat 
be  found  than  along  this  enchanting  coast  ?  Here  are  the  moun- 
tains, and  there  is  the  sea.  Here  is  a  climate  of  delicious  soflb- 
ncBB,  where  no  sharp  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  put  strife  between 
man  and  nature.  Here  is  a  smiling  and  good-natured  population, 
among  whom  no  question  of  religion,  politics,  science,  literature,  or 
humanity  is  ever  discussed,  and  the  surface  of  the  placid  hours  is 
not  ruffled  by  argument  or  contradiction.  Here  a  man  could  hang 
and  ripen,  like  an  orange  on  the  tree,  and  drop  as  gently  out  of 
life  upon  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  There  is  a  fine  couplet  of 
Virgil,  which  is  full  of  that  tenderness  and  sensibility  which  form 
the  highest  charm  of  his  poetry,  as  they  probably  did  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  they  came  to  my  mind  in  driving  along  this  beautiful 
road: — 

'*  Hie  gelidi  fontes ;  hie  mollia  prata,  Ljcori ; 
Hie  nemus ;  hie  ipso  teeum  eonsumerer  sevo."* 

There  is  something  in  the  musical  flow  of  these  lines  which 
seems  to  express  the  movement  of  a  quiet  life,  from  which  day 
after  day  loosens  and  falls,  like  leaf  aher  leaf  from  a  tree  in  a 
calm  day  of  autumn.  But  Y irgiFs  air-castle  includes  a  Lycoris ; 
that  is,  sympathy,  affection,  and  the  heart's  daily  food.  With 
these,  fountains,  meadows,  and  groves  may  be  dispensed  with ; 
and  without  them,  they  are  not  much  better  than  a  painted 
panorama.  To  have  something  to  do,  and  to  do  it,  is  the  best 
appointment  for  us  all.  Nature,  stem  and  coy,  reserves  her  most 
dazzling  smiles  for  those  who  have  earned  them  by  hard  work 
and  cheerful  sacrifice.  Planted  on  these  shores  and  lapped  in 
pleasurable  sensations,  man  would  turn  into  an  indolent  dreamer 
and  a  soft  voluptuary.  He  is  neither  a  fig  nor  an  orange ;  and 
he  thrives  best  in  the  sharp  air  of  self-denial  and  on  the  rocks 
of  toil 


1  '*  Here  cooling  foantains  roll  through  flowing  meads. 
Here  woods,  LycOris,  lift  their  Terdant  hea^s. 
Here  eonld  I  wear  mj  careless  life  away, 
And  in  thy  arms  inseofiihly  decay." 

ViryiPt  Bueolietf  X.  42,  Wharton't  vrrfion. 
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SPAIN. 

History  is  ever  jostifjing  the  ways  of  Gk>d  to  man,  and  never 
more  forcibly  than  in  the  fortunes  of  Spain.  If  the  power  haa 
been  taken  away  from  her,  it  is  because  it  was  abused ;  if  the 
sceptre  has  been  wrested  from  her  grasp,  it  is  because  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  scourge.  To  no  men  it  is  permitted  to  do  wrong 
with  impunity;  least  of  all  to  the  rulers  of  the  earth.  The 
selfishness  of  tyranny  is  punished  by  the  weakness  to  which  it 
leads,  and  bigotry  extinguishes  in  time  the  religious  principle 
from  which  its  power  to  do  mischief  is  derived.  In  her  present 
weakness,  Spain  is  reaping  the  harvest  of  wrong-doing.  If  her 
ships,  colonies,  and  commerce  are  gone ;  if  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures are  neglected ;  if  she  has  no  railroads,  no  active  press, 
no  generally-diffused  education, — it  is  because  her  rulers  have 
been  tyrants,  her  ministers  of  religion  iron-hearted  and  narrow* 
minded  bigots,  and  her  nobles  indolent  and  profligate  courtiers. 
In  her  desolate  estate  insulted  humanity  is  avenged,  and  the 
retributive  justice  which  has  overtaken  her,  speaka  in  a  voice 
of  warning  to  the  oppressor  and  of  consolation  to  his  victim. 

And  is  there  hope  for  Spain  ?  Will  the  night  pass  away  and 
the  morning  dawn?  To  hazard  even  a  conjectural  answer  to 
these  questions  requires  far  more  knowledge  of  the  country  than 
we  possess.  No  traveller  has  visited  Spain  without  bringing  away 
a  strong  sense  alike  of  the  virtues  and  the  capacities  of  her 
people.  With  God  all  things  are  possible;  and  for  mourning 
Iberia  the  hour  may  yet  strike,  and  the  man  may  yet  come.  Who 
would  not  rejoice  to  see  that  prostrate  form  reared  again,  and  the 
light  of  hope  once  more  kindling  those  downcast*  eyes, — the 
golden  harvest  of  opportunity  again  waving  over  her  plains,  and 
the  future  once  more  unbarring  to  the  enterprise  of  her  sons  its 
gates  of  sunrise  ? 

BOOKS. 

In  that  most  interesting  and  instructive  book,  BoswelFs  Life 
of  Johnson,  an  incident  is  mentioned  which  I  beg  leave  to  anote 
in  illustration  of  this  part  of  my  subject.  The  Doctor  and  his 
biographer  were  going  down  the  Thames,  in  a  boat,  to  Green- 
wich, and  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  benefits  of  learning, 
which  Br.  Johnson  maintained  to  be  of  use  to  all  men.  **  *  And 
yet,'  said  Boswell,  '  people  go  through  the  world  very  well,  and 
carry  on  the  business  of  life  to  good  advantage,  without  learning.' 
'  Why,  sir,'  replied  Dr.  Johnson,  *  that  may  be  true  in  cases  where 
learning  cannot  possibly  be  of  any  use ;  for  instance,  this  boy 
rows  us  as  well  without  learning  as  if  he  could  sing  the  song  of 
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Orpheus  to  the  Argonauts,  who  were  the  first  sailors/  He  then 
called  to  the  hoj,  ^  What  would  jou  give,  my  lad,  to  know  about 
the  Argonauts  V  '  Sir/  said  the  boy,  '  I  would  give  what  I  have.' 
Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  this  answer,  and  we  gave  him  a 
doable  fare.  Dr.  Johnson  then  turning  to  me,  'Sir/  said  he, 
'  a  desire  of  knowledge  is  the  natural  feeling  of  mankind ;  and 
every  human  being,  whose  mind  is  not  debauched,  will  be  willing 
to  give  all  that  he  has  to  get  knowledge.' " 

For  the  knowledge  that  comes  from  books  I  would  claim  no 
more  than  it  is  fairly  entitled  to.     I  am  well  aware  that  there  is 
DO  ioevitoble  connection  between  intellectual  cultivation,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  individual  virtue  or  social  well-being,  on  the  other. 
'^  The  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  the  tree  of  life."     I  admit  that 
genius  and  learning  are  sometimes  found  in  combination  with 
grots  vices,  and  not  unfrequcntly  with  contemptible  weaknesses, 
and  that  a  community  at  once  cultivated  and  corrupt  is  no  im- 
posmble  monster.     But  it  is  no  overstatement  to  say  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  man  who  has  the  greatest  amount  of 
intellectual  resources  is  in  the  least  danger  from  inferior  tempta- 
tions ;  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  he  has  fewer  idle  moments. 
The  ruin  of  most  men  dates  from  eome  vacant  hour.     Occupation 
is  the  armor  of  the  soul,  and  the  train  of  Idleness  is  borne  up  by 
all  the  vices.     I  remember  a  satirical  poem  in  which  the  Devil  is 
represented  as  fishing  for  men,  and  adapting  his  baits  to  the  taste 
and  temperament  of  his  prey ;  but  the  idler,  he  said,  pleased  him 
most,  because  he  bit  the  naked  hook.     To  a  young  man  away 
from  home,  friendless  and  forlorn  in  a  great  city,  the  hours  of 
peril  are  those  between  sunset  and  bedtime,  for  the  moon  and 
stars  see  more  of  evil  in  a  single  hour  than  the  sun  in  his  whole 
day's  circuit.     The  poet's  visions  of  evening  are  all  compact  of 
tender  and  soothing  images.     It  brings  the  wanderer  to  his  home, 
the  child  to  his  mother's  arms,  the  ox  to  his  stall,  and  the  weary 
laborer  to  his  rest.     But  to  the  gentle-hearted  youth  who  is 
thrown  upon  the  rocks  of  a  pitiless  city,  and  stands  ''  homeless 
anid  a  thousand  homes,"  the  approach  of  evening  brings  with  it 
an  aching  sense  of  loneliness  and  desolation  which  comes  down 
upon  the  spirit  like  darkness  upon  the  earth.     In  this  mood, 
his  best  impulses  become  a  snare  to  him,  and  he  is  led  astray 
because  he  is  social,  affectionate,  sympathetic,  and  warm-hearted. 
If  there  be  a  young  man  thus  circumstanced  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice,  let  me  say  to  him  that  books  are  the  friends  of  the 
friendless,  and  that  a  library  is  the  home  of  the  homeless.     A 
taste  for  reading  will  always  carry  you  into  the  best  possible  com- 
paoy,  and  enable  you  to  converse  with  men  who  will  instruct  you 
by  their  wisdom  and  charm  you  by  their  wit,  who  will  soothe 
yott  when  fretted,  refresh  you  when  weary,  counsel  you  when 
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perplexed,  and  sjmpatliize  witli  joa  at  all  times.  Evil  spirits, 
in  the  Middle  Ages^  were  exorcised  and  driven  away  by  bell, 
book,  and  candle ;  you  want  but  two  of  these  agents,  the  book 
and  the  candle. 

Address  be/ore  the  Mercantile  Library  Assodaiiotu 
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LncHKTiA  Maria  Datidson,  Becond  daaghter  of  Dr.  Oliyer  DsTidMni, 
born,  September  27,  1808,  at  Plattabnrg,  on  Lake  ObampI«n.  Her  parenta  wera 
in  straitened  circumBtancea,  and  her  mother  in  fteble  health,  and  from  Ibepe 
causes  it  became  necessary  that  she  shoald  devote  most  of  her  timd  to  domectio 
duties.  But  for  these  she  had  no  inclination ;  and  therefore,  when  her  work  waa 
done,  she  retired  to  enjoy  those  intellectual  and  imaginatire  porniita  in  whiek 
her  whole  heart  was  engaged.  Her  thirst  for  knowledge  was  wonderfnl  |  and 
before  she  was  twelre  years  old,  she  had  read  Shakspeare,  and  many  of  tka 
standard  English  poets.  Though  she  had  no  one  to  direct  or  advise  her,  riia 
continued  not  only  to  read  poetry,  but  also  to  write  it  so  as  to  excite  the  aatoniah- 
ment  and  admiration  of  every  one.  When  about  twelve  years  old,  a  gentleiaaa 
who  was  delighted  with  her  verses  sent  her  a  bank-note  of  twenty  dollaxa.  Her 
first  joyftd  thought  was  that  she  had  now  the  meana  of  increasing  her  little  atoek 
of  books ;  but,  looking  towards  the  sick  bed  of  her  mother,  who  had  been  confined 
by  illness  for  many  months,  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  instantly  put  the 
note  into  her  father's  hand,  saying,  "  Take  it,  father :  it  will  buy  many  oomibrta 
for  mother.  I  can  do  without  the  books."  Such  an  exhibition  of  filial  love  and 
gratitude  endears  her  to  us  far  more  than  all  her  poetry. 

When  she  had  just  passed  sixteen,  a  gentleman  who  was  on  a  visit  at  Flatta> 
burg,  being  made  acquainted  with  her  history,  genius,  and  limited  means,  reeolved 
to  afibrd  her  the  benefits  of  a  good  education.  Accordingly,  she  was  placed  at  the 
"  Troy  Female  Seminary,"  where  she  had  all  the  advantages  for  which  she  had 
hungered  and  thirsted.  Here  her  application  was  incessant,  and  its  effects  on  her 
constitution — already  somewhat  debilitated  by  previous  disease— soon  became 
apparent  On  her  return  home  in  vacation,  she  had  a  serious  illness,  which  left 
her  more  feeble  than  ever,  and  she  gradually  declined,  till  deiUh  released  her 
pure  spirit  from  its  prison-house  on  the  27th  of  August,  1825.  "In  our  own  lan- 
guage," says  the  poet  Southey,  "  we  can  call  to  mind  no  instance,  except  in  the 
oases  of  Chatterton  and  Kirke  White,  of  so  early,  so  ardent,  and  so  &tal  a  porseit 
of  intellectual  advancement"* 

1  "  Let  no  parent  wish  for  a  child  of  precocious  genius,  nor  r^oice  over  anch  a 
one,  without  fear  and  trembling !  Great  endowments,  whether  of  nature  or  of 
fortune,  bring  with  them  their  full  proportion  of  temptations  and  dangers ;  and, 
perhaps,  in  the  endowments  of  nature  the  danger  is  greatest,  because  there  ia 
most  at  stake.  It  seems,  in  most  cases,  as  if  the  seeds  of  moral  and  inteUecCsal 
excellence  were  not  designed  to  bring  forth  fruits  on  earth,  but  that  they  are 
brought  into  existence,  and  developed  here,  only  for  transportation  to  a  worM 
where  there  shall  be  nothing  to  corrupt  or  hurt  them,  nothing  to  impede 
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In  panoB,  MIm  D»ridfoii  mw  lingular] j  baaatlftil ;  ahe  had  a  Bf glif  open  fore- 
head, a  aoft  blaek  vy^,  perftot  ■ymmetiy  of  featoies,  a  fth  complexion,  and  loza- 
xJan^  dark  bair.    Tba  preruling  exprcMion  of  her  face  was  molanoholj. 

SONG  AT  TWILIGHT.* 

When  erening  spreads  her  shades  aroimd, 

And  darkness  fills  the  arch  of  hearen ; 
When  not  »  mnrmur,  not  a  sound. 

To  Fancy's  sportire  ear  is  glTen ; 

When  the  broad  orb  of  heaven  is  bright. 

And  looks  around  with  golden  eye ; 
When  Nature,  soften'd  by  her  light, 

Seems  calmly,  solemnly  to  lie ; 

Then,  when  our  thoughts  are  raised  abore 
This  world,  and  all  this  world  can  give. 

Oh,  sister,  sing  the  song  I  love. 
And  tears  of  gratitude  receive ! 

The  song  which  thrills  my  bosom's  core. 

And,  hoTering,  trembles  half  afraid, 
Oh,  sister,  sing  the  song  once  more 
'  Which  ne'er  for  mortal  ear  was  made. 

'Twere  almost  sacrilege  to  sing 

Those  notes  amid  the  glare  of  day ; 
Notes  borne  by  angels'  purest  wing. 

And  wafted  by  their  breath  away. 

When,  sleeping  in  my  grass-grown  bed, 

Shouldst  thou  still  linger  here  above, 
Wilt  thou  not  kneel  beside  my  head. 

And,  sister,  sing  the  song  I  love  t 


THE  FROPHEOT. 

Let  me  gaxe  a  while  on  that  marble  brow. 

On  that  full  dark  eye,  on  that  cheek's  warm  glow  ; 

Let  me  gaze  for  a  moment,  that,  ere  I  die, 

I  may  read  thee,  maiden,  a  prophecy. 

That  brow  may  beam  in  glory  a  while ; 

That  cheek  may  bloom,  and  that  lip  may  smile ; 

That  ftill,  dark  eye  may  brightly  beam 

In  life's  gay  mom,  in  hope's  young  dream ; 

But  clouds  shall  darken  that  brow  of  snow. 

And  sorrow  blight  thy  bosom's  glow. 

I  know  by  that  spirit  so  haughty  and  high, 

I  know  by  that  brightly-flashing  eye, 


growth  in  goodnens,  and  their  progreiis  towftrda  perfection."  Read  the  article  in 
the  "Qnarterly  Reriew*  for  November,  1829,  by  the  poet  Southeyj  also  "Re- 
natM,"  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse. 

<  Addressed  to  her  sister,  requesting  her  to  sing  Moore's  «Farawall  to  his 

Bax^* 
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That,  maiden,  there's  that  within  thy  breast 

Which  hath  marked  thee  out  for  a  sool  unbless'd ; 

The  strife  of  loye  with  pride  shall  wring 

Thy  youthful  bosom's  tenderest  string ; 

And  the  cup  of  sorrow,  mingled  for  thee, 

Shall  be  drained  to  the  dregs  in  agony. 

Tes,  maiden,  yes,  I  read  in  thine  eye 

A  dark  and  a  doubtful  prophecy. 

Thou  shalt  loye,  and  that  loye  shall  be  thy  curse ; 

Thou  wilt  need  no  heayler,  shalt  feel  no  worse. 

I  see  the  cloud  and  the  tempest  near ; 

The  Toice  of  the  troubled  tide  I  hear ; 

The  torrent  of  sorrow,  the  sea  of  grief^ 

The  rushing  wayes  of  a  wretched  Ufe ; 

Thy  bosom's  bark  on  the  surge  I  see, 

And,  maiden,  thy  loyed  one  is  there  with  thee. 

Not  a  star  in  the  heayens,  not  a  light  on  the  waye  I 

Maiden,  I>e  gazed  on  thine  early  graye. 

When  I  am  cold,  and  the  hand  of  Death 

Hath  crown'd  my  brow  with  an  icy  wreath ; 

When  the  dew  hangs  damp  on  this  motionless  lip ; 

When  this  eye  is  closed  in  its  long,  last  sleep, — 

Then,  maiden,  pause,  when  thy  heart  beats  high. 

And  think  on  my  last,  sad  prophecy. 


TO  MY  MOTHER.^ 

0  thou  whose  care  sustained  my  infant  years. 
And  taught  my  prattling  lip  each  note  of  loye ; 

Whose  BOoUiing  yoice  breathed  comfort  to  my  fears. 
And  round  my  brow  hope's  brightest  garland  woye; 

To  thee  my  lay  is  due,  the  simplest  song 
Which  Nature  gaye  me  at  Ufe*s  opening  day ; 

To  thee  these  rude,  these  untaught  strains  belong. 
Whose  heart  indulgent  will  not  spurn  my  lay. 

Oh,  say,  amid  this  wilderness  of  life. 

What  bosom  would  haye  throbb'd  like  thine  for  me  f 
Who  would  haye  smiled  responsiye  ? — ^who  in  grief 

Would  e'er  haye  felt,  and,  feeling,  grieyed  Uke  thee  t 

Who  would  haye  guarded,  with  a  falcon  eye. 
Each  trembling  footstep,  or  each  sport  of  fear  ? 

Who  would  haye  marked  my  bosom  bounding  high. 
And  clasp'd  me  to  her  heart,  with  loye's  bright  tear? 

Who  would  haye  hung  around  my  sleepless  couch. 
And  fann'd,  with  anxious  hand,  my  burning  brow  T 

Who  would  haye  fondly  pressed  my  fever'd  lip, 
In  all  the  agony  of  loye  and  woe  T 

None  but  a  mother, — ^none  but  one  like  thee. 
Whose  bloom  has  faded  in  the  midnight  watch ; 

1  Thb  was  written  bat  a  few  months  before  her  death. 
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Whose  «je,  for  me,  Iim  loet  its  witchery ; 
Whose  form  has  felt  dieeMe's  mildew  touch. 

Yes,  thoa  hast  lighted  me  to  health  and  life, 

By  the  hright  lustre  of  thy  youthful  bloom,— 
7es,  thou  hast  wept  so  oft  o'er  every  grief. 

That  woe  hath  traced  thy  brow  with  marks  of  gloom. 

Oh,  then,  to  thee,  this  rude  and  simple  song. 
Which  breathes  of  thankfulness  and  loTe  for  thee, 

To  thee,  my  mother,  shall  this  lay  belong, 
Whose  life  is  spent  in  toil  and  care  for  me. 


HANNAH  FLAGG  GOULD. 


HiwifAW  FuLOO  Gould  was  bom  in  Lancaster,  Vermont;  but  whUe  yet  a 
AUd  her  fttfaer  remoTed  to  Newburyport,  Masnaehasetts.  She  early  wrote  for 
seTersl  periodicals,  and  in  1832  her  poetical  pieces  were  collected  in  a  volnme. 
In  1836  and  in  1841,  a  second  and  third  Tolnme  appeared,  entitled  simply  PbemM; 
and  in  1846  she  collected  a  Tolnme  of  her  prose  compositions,  entitled  Oatkered 
Lemm,  Of  her  poetry,  a  writer  in  the  "  Christian  Examiner"'  remarks  that  it  is 
impossible  to  find  &alt.  It  is  so  sweet  and  unpretending,  so  pare  in  purpose^ 
and  so  gentle  in  expression,  that  criticism  is  disarmed  of  all  sererity,  and  en- 
gaged to  say  nothing  of  it  bat  good.  It  is  poetry  for  a  sober,  qniet^  kindly- 
albctioned  Christian  heart.  It  is  poetry  for  a  united  family  circle  in  their  hours 
of  peace  and  leisure.  For  such  companionship  it  was  made,  and  into  such  it 
will  find  and  has  found  its  way. 

A   NAME  IN  THE   SAND. 

Alone  I  walk'd  the  ocean  strand ; 
A  pearly  shell  was  in  my  hand : 
I  stoop'd  and  wrote  upon  the  sand 

My  name-~the  year — the  day. 
As  onward  from  the  spot  I  pass'd, 
One  lingering  look  behind  I  cast : 
A  ware  came  rolling  high  and  fast. 

And  wash'd  my  lines  away. 

And  so,  methought,  'twill  shortly  be 
With  CTery  mark  on  earth  from  me: 
A  ware  of  dark  Oblivion's  sea 

Will  sweep  across  the  place 
Where  I  have  trod  the  sandy  shore 
Of  Time,  and  been  to  be  no  more, 
Of  me — my  day — the  name  I  bore. 

To  leave  nor  track  nor  trace. 

>  VoL  xiv.  p.  320. 
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And  yet,  with  Him  wlio  counts  the 
And  holds  the  waters  in  his  hands, 
I  know  a  lasting  record  stands, 

Inscribed  against  my  name. 
Of  all  this  mortal  part  has  wrought ; 
Of  all  this  thinking  soul  has  thought : 
And  from  these  fleeting  moments  caught 

For  glory  or  for  shame. 


THB  PEBBLB  AND  THE  ACORN. 

"  I  am  a  Pebble  1  and  yield  to  none  I" 
Were  the  swelling  words  of  a  tiny  stone ; — 
<*  Nor  time  nor  seasons  can  alter  me ; 
I  am  abiding,  while  ages  flee. 
The  pelting  hail  and  the  driziling  raiB 
Hare  tried  to  soften  me,  long,  in  Tain ; 
And  the  tender  dew  has  sought  to  melt 
Or  touch  my  heart ;  but  it  was  not  felt. 
There's  none  can  tell  about  my  birth. 
For  I'm  old  as  the  big,  round  earth. 
The  children  of  men  arise,  and  pass 
Out  of  the  world,  like  the  blades  of  grass ; 
And  many  a  foot  on  me  has  trod, 
That's  gone  from  sight,  and  under  the  sod. 
I  am  a  Pebble !  but  who  art  thou. 
Battling  along  from  the  restlees  bough !" 

Tho  Acorn  was  shock'd  at  this  rude  salute^ 
And  lay  for  a  moment  abash'd  and  mute ; 
She  neTer  before  had  been  so  near 
This  gravelly  ball,  the  mundane  sphere ; 
And  she  felt  for  a  time  at  a  loss  to  know 
How  to  answer  a  thing  so  coarse  and  low. 
But  to  give  reproof  of  a  nobler  sort 
Than  the  angry  look,  or  the  keen  retort. 
At  length  she  said,  in  a  gentle  tone, 
'*  Since  it  has  happen'd  that  I  am  thrown 
From  the  lighter  element  where  I  grew, 
Down  to  another  so  hard  and  new, 
And  beside  a  personage  so  august, 
Abased,  I  will  coyer  my  head  with  dust. 
And  quickly  retire  from  the  sight  of  one 
Whom  time,  nor  season,  nor  storm,  nor  sun. 
Nor  the  gentle  dew,  nor  the  grinding  heel, 
Has  eyer  subdued,  or  made  to  feel  I" 
And  soon  in  the  earth  she  sank  away 
From  the  comfortless  spot  where  the  Pebble  lay. 

But  it  was  not  long  ere  the  soil  was  broke 
By  the  peering  head  of  an  infant  f^nk  I 
And,  as  it  arose,  and  its  branches  spread. 
The  Pebble  looked  up,  and,  wondering,  said, 
**  A  modest  Acorn — never  to  tell 
What  was  enclosed  in  its  simple  shell  I 
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That  the  pride  of  the  forest  was  folded  np 
In  the  narrow  space  of  its  little  cup ! 
And  meekly  to  sink  in  the  darksome  earth, 
Which  proTes  that  nothing  could  hide  her  worth ! 
And,  oh !  how  many  will  tread  on  me. 
To  come  and  admire  the  beautiful  tree. 
Whose  head  is  towering  toward  the  sky. 
Above  such  a  worthless  thing  as  1 1 
Useless  and  Tain,  a  eumberer  here, 
I  have  been  idling  from  year  to  year. 
But  ncTor  from  this  shall  a  vaunting  word 
From  the  humbled  Pebble  again  be  heard. 
Till  something  without  me  or  within 
Shall  show  the  purpose  for  which  I've  been  I' 
The  Pebble  its  tow  conld  not  forget. 
And  it  lies  tJiere  wrapt  in  silence  yet 


THE  FROST. 

The  Frost  look*d  forth  one  still  clear  night. 
And  whisper'd,  "  Now  I  shall  be  out  of  sight: 
So,  through  the  ralley,  and  orer  the  height, 

In  silence  m  take  my  way. 
I  will  not  go  on  like  that  blustering  train — 
The  Wind  and  the  Snow,  the  Hail  and  the  Rain-^ 
Who  make  so  much  bustle  and  noise  in  yain ; 

But  111  be  as  busy  as  they." 

Then  he  flew  to  the  mountain  and  powder'd  its  crest ; 
He  lit  on  the  trees,  and  their  boughs  he  drest 
In  diamond  beads ;  and  over  the  breast 

Of  the  quiTering  lake  he  spread 
A  coat  of  mail,  that  it  need  not  fear 
The  downward  point  of  many  a  spear 
That  he  hung  on  its  margin,  far  and  near 

Where  a  rock  could  rear  its  head. 

He  went  to  the  windows  of  those  who  slept. 
And  over  each  pane,  like  a  fairy,  crept ; 
Wherever  he  breathed,  wherever  he  stept. 

By  the  light  of  the  moon,  were  seen 
Most  beautiful  things :  there  were  flowers  and  trees ; 
There  were  bevies  of  birds,  and  swarms  of  bees ; 
There  were  cities,  with  temples  and  towers, — ^and  these 

All  pictured  in  silver  sheen  I 

But  he  did  one  thing  that  was  hardly  fair: 
He  peep'd  in  the  cupboard,  and  finding  there 
That  all  had  forgotten  for  him  to  prepare— 

**  Now,  Just  to  set  them  a-thinking, 
ni  bite  this  basket  of  fruit,"  said  he, 
'*  This  costly  pitcher  FU  burst  in  three ; 
And  the  glass  of  water  they've  left  for  me 

Shall  <tchickl'  to  tell  them  Fm  drinking." 
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JOHX  GBEENLEAF  WHITTIER. 

This  trae  poet  of  freedom  imd  humanity,  known  and  loved  in  both  hemiiplMrei^ 
is  of  a  Quaker  family,  and  was  born  near  Haverhillj  MaMacboMtli,  in  1808. 
Until  he  was  eighteen  yean  of  age,  be  remained  at  home^  pamrfng  hia  ttme  in  tlM 
diftriot  school,  in  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm,  and  wiitiBg  ocoaaonal  ^mm§ 
for  the  "HaTerhUl  Gasette."  After  spending  two  yean  in  the  Aeademj  at 
HaverhiU,  he  went  to  Boston  in  1828,  and  became  editor  of  the  "  AnMrican 
Manufacturer,"  a  newspaper  deroted  to  the  interest  of  a  protectiTe  tuiC  In 
1830,  he  became  editor  of  the  "New  England  Weekly  RcTiew,"  pnblialied  at 
Hartford,  and  remained  connected  with  it  for  about  two  yean}  during  which 
period  he  published  a  Tolume  of  poems  and  prose  oketohesy  entitfed  Xeyeiirft  ^ 
New  England,  He  then  returned  home,  and  soon  after  was  eleeted  by  the  town 
of  Hayerhill  a  representative  to  the  Legislature  of  his  native  States  In  1836,  be 
was  elected  Secretary  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  defended  ita 
principles  as  editor  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  Freeman,"  a  weekly  pi^wr  publiahed  in 
Philadelphia.  About  this  time  appeared  his  longest  poem,  Mogg  MegotM,  an  In- 
dian stoxy,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  leader  among  the  Saoo  Indiana  in  the 
bloody  war  of  1677. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Whittier  removed  to  Amesbury,  Massaohusetts,  where  all  hif 
later  publications  have  been  written.  In  1845  appeared  The  Strtrnger  in  LawU, 
a  series  of  sketches  of  soenexy  and  character  such  as  that  fkmed  manulactaring 
town  might  naturally  suggest  In  1847,  he  became  corresponding  editor  of  the 
"  National  Era,"  published  at  Washingt4}n,  and  gave  to  that  paper  no  small  share 
of  its  deserved  celebrity.  The  next  year,  a  beautifully-illustrated  edition  of  all 
his  poems,  including  his  Fbtce«  of  Freedom,  was  published  by  Mussey,  of  Boston. 
In  1849  appeared  his  Leaveafrom  Margaret  Smith'*  Jowmal,  written  ip  the  antiqna 
style  by  tiie  fictitious  fair  journalist,  who  visits  New  England  in  1678,  and  writea 
letten  to  a  gentleman  in  England,  to  whom  she  is  to  be  married,  descriptive  of 
the  mannen  and  influences  of  the  times.  In  1850  appeared  his  volume  (Hd  Jhr- 
traiu  and  Modem  Sketchet,  a  series  of  prose  essays  on  Bunyan,  Baxter,  4e.; 
and,  in  the  same  year,  iSbn^^t  of  Labor,  and  other  Poems,  in  which  he  dignifies  and 
renden  interesting  the  meohaaio  arts  by  the  aseooiations  of  histoiy  and  fiwey. 
Since  that  time  he  has  published  Laga  of  ffom^  and  The  Gkmpel  of  the  Bermtit, 
and  other  Pbemt;  while  he  frequently  enriches  the  oolnmns  of  the  "National 
Era"  with  some  felicitous  prose  essay,  or  some  soul-stirring  poem.  Sines  the 
establishment  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  he  has  contributed  to  almost  avety 
number. 

Though  boldness,  energy,  and  strength  are  Wbittier's  leading  characteriities^ 
and  though  many  of  his  poems  breathe,  in  soul-stirring  language,  a  defiant  tons 
to  the  oppressor,  and  show  a  hatred  of  slavery  as  intense,  if  possible,  as  it  da- 
serves,  yet  many  of  his  prose  works  and  poems  are  marked  by  iv  tenderness, 
a  grace,  and  a  beauty  not  exceeded  by  those  of  any  other  American  writer.  He 
thus  unites  qualities  seemingly  opposite  in  a  heart  every  pulsation  of  which  beats 
warmly  for  humanity. 
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PALSSTINS. 


Bleot  Und  of  Jade*  I  thrice  kallow'd  of  aong, 
Where  the  holiest  of  memories  pilgrim-like  throng ; 
In  the  shade  of  thy  palms,  by  the  shores  of  thy  sea, 
On  the  hills  of  thy  beauty,  v^  hewi  is  with  thee. 

With  the  eye  of  a  spirit  I  look  on  that  shore. 
Where  pilgrim  and  prophet  hare  lingered  before ; 
With  the  glide  of  a  spirit  I  traTerse  the  sod 
Made  bright  by  the  steps  of  the  angels  of  Qod. 

Lo,  Bethlehem's  hill-ride  before  me  is  seen. 
With  the  mountains  around  and  the  yallevs  between ; 
There  rested  the  shepherds  of  Judah,  and  there 
The  song  of  the  angels  rose  sweet  on  the  air. 

And  Bethany's  palm-trees  in  beauty  still  throw 
Their  shadows  at  noon  on  the  ruins  below  ; 
But  where  are  the  sisters  who  hastened  to  greet 
The  lowly  Bedeemer,  and  sit  at  His  feet  T 

I  tread  where  the  twxltb  in  their  wayfaring  trod ; 
I  stand  where  they  stood  with  the  ohoseh  of  Gop,-^ 
Where  His  blessings  were  heard  and  His  lessons  were  taught. 
Where  the  blind  were  restored  and  the  healing  was  wrought. 

Oh,  here  with  His  floek  the  sad  Wanderer  eame,— 
These  hills  Hb  toil'd  oyer  in  grief,  are  the  same,— > 
The  founts  where  Hi  drank  by  the  wayside  still  flow. 
And  the  same  airs  are  blowing  which  breathed  on  his  brow  I 

And  throned  on  her  hills  sits  Jerusalem  yet. 
But  with  dust  on  her  forehead,  and  chains  on  her  feet ; 
For  the  crown  of  her  pride  to  the  mocker  hath  gone. 
And  the  holy  Shechinah  is  dark  where  it  shone. 

But  wherefore  this  dream  of  the  earthly  abode 
Of  humanity  clothed  in  the  brightness  of  Odd  ? 
Were  my  spirit  but  turned  from  the  outward  and  dim. 
It  oonld  gaze,  OTon  now,  on  the  presence  of  Him. 

Hot  in  clouds  and  in  terrors,  but  gentle  as  when. 

In  loTO  and  in  meekness,  Hb  moved  among  men ; 

And  the  Toioe  which  breathed  peace  to  the  wayes  of  the  sea, 

In  the  hush  of  my  spirit  would  whisper  to  me  i 

And  what  if  my  feet  may  not  tread  where  Hb  stood, 
Nor  my  ears  hear  the  dashing  of  Galilee's  flood. 
Nor  my  eyes  see  the  cross  which  Hb  bow'd  him  to  bear, 
Nor  my  knees  press  Gethsemane's  garden  of  prayer. 

Yet,  Loyed  of  the  Father,  Thy  Spirit  is  near 
To  the  meek,  and  the  lowly,  and  penitent  here ; 
And  the  yoice  of  thy  love  is  the  same  eyen  now, 
As  at  Bethany's  tomb,  or  on  Oliyet's  brow. 
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Oh,  the  outward  hath  gone ! — but,  in  glory  and  power. 
The  Spibit  sunriveth  the  things  of  an  hour ; 
Unchanged,  undecaying,  its  Pentecost  flame 
On  the  heart's  secret  altar  is  burning  the  same! 


OLEBIOAL  OPP&BSSORB. 

[Til  the  Report  of  the  celebrated  pro^larery  meetinf  In  OhMieston,  Sooth  OunlfaM,  on  fbe 
4th  of  0th  month,  1835,  pnbUshed  in  the  "Ooarier"  of  that  city,  it  ie  ■tat«l,~^The  CLKRGT 
(/  aU  denominations  attimded  in  a  body,  lbhdiko  vnm  saitction  to  cas  ffBOObtHMa^  aad 
•diUDg  bj  their  preee&ce  to  the  impreesiTe  character  of  the  eoeDe.**] 

Just  God  I  and  these  are  they 
Who  minister  at  thine  altar,  God  of  Right ! 
Hen  who  their  hands  with  prayer  and  blessing  lay 

On  Israel's  Ark  of  light  I 

What  I  preach,  and  kidnap  men  T 
Giye  thanks, — and  rob  Thy  own  afflicted  poor  ? 
Talk  of  Thy  glorious  liberty,  and  then 

Bolt  hard  the  captive's  door  I 

What !  serrants  of  Thy  own 
Merciful  Son,  who  came  to  seek  and  save 
The  homeless  and  the  outcast, — fettering  down 

The  task'd  and  plunder'd  slare  I 

Pilot  and  Herod,  friends  I 
Chief  priests  and  rulers,  as  of  old,  combine  I 
Just  God  and  holy  I  is  that  church,  which  lends 

Strength  to  the  spoiler,  Thine  ? 

Paid  hypocrites,  who  turn 
Judgment  aside,  and  rob  the  Holy  Book 
Of  those  high  words  of  truth  which  search  and  bora 

In  warning  and  rebuke ; 

Feed  fat,  ye  locusts,  feed ! 
And,  in  your  tassell'd  pulpits,  thank  the  Lord 
That,  from  the  toiling  bondman's  utter  need. 

Ye  pile  your  own  full  board. 

How  long,  O  Lord  I  how  long 
Shall  such  a  priesthood  barter  truth  away, 
And,  in  Thy  name,  for  robbery  and  wrong 

At  Thy  own  altars  pray  ? 

Is  not  Thy  hand  stretch'd  forth 
Visibly  in  the  heayens,  to  awe  and  smite  f 
Shall  not  the  liying  God  of  all  the  earth. 

And  heaven  above,  do  right? 

Woe,  then,  to  all  who  grind 
Their  brethren  of  a  common  Father  down ! 
To  all  who  plunder  from  the  immortal  mind 

Its  bright  and  glorious  crown  I 

Woe  to  the  priesthood !  woe 
To  those  whose  hire  is  with  the  price  of  blood,^ 
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Parreriinf  ,  darkenisg,  olMUiging  as  they  go, 
The  Marching  truiha  of  Qod  1 

Their  glory  and  their  might 
Shall  periah ;  and  their  Tery  names  shall  be 
Vile  before  all  the  people,  in  the  light 

Of  a  world's  liberty. 

Oh !  speed  the  moment  on 
When  Wrong  shall  cease, — and  Liberty  and  Loto, 
And  Truth,  and  Right,  throughout  the  earth  be  known 

As  in  their  home  abo^e. 


ICHABOD  !* 

80  fallen  I  so  lost!  the  light  withdrawn 

Whioh  once  he  wore  1 
The  glory  from  his  gray  hairs  gone 

For  CTermore  I 

RsTile  him  not, — the  Tempter  hath 

A  snare  for  all ! 
And  pitying  tears,  not  scorn  and  wrath, 

Befit  his  falL 

Oh !  dumb  be  passion's  stormy  rage, 

When  he  who  might 
HaTe  lighted  up  and  led  his  age 

Falls  back  in  night. 

Scorn  I  would  the  angels  laugh  to  nark 

A  bright  soul  driTen, 
Fiend-goaded,  down  the  endless  dark^ 

From  hope  and  heayen  ? 

Let  not  the  land,  once  proud  of  him. 

Insult  him  now, 
Nor  brand  with  deeper  shame  his  dim 

Diahonor'd  brow. 

But  let  its  humbled  sons,  instead. 

From  sea  to  lake, 
Ji  long  lament,  as  for  the  dead. 

In  sadness  make. 

Of  all  we  loved  and  honor'd,  nought 
Bare  power  remains, — 

A  fallen  angeVs  pride  of  thought 
Still  strong  in  chains. 

All  else  is  gone ;  from  those  great  eyes 

The  soul  has  fled : 
When  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies, 

The  man  is  dead ! 


'  These  lines,  10  ftiU  of  tender  regret,  deep  grie^  and  touching  pathos,  were 
written  when  the  news  camo  of  the  sad  coarse  of  Daniel  Webster  in  supporting  the 
**Compromiie  Meuaies,"  inolnding  the  **  Fngitire  Blare  Law,"  hi  his  speech  de- 
UTSced  hi  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1860. 
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Then  pay  the  reverence  of  old  daji 
To  his  dead  fame ; 

Walk  backward  with  averted  gaze. 
And  hide  the  shame  I 


BfAUD  MULLE&. 

Maud  Muller,  on  a  summer's  daj. 
Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  haj. 

Beneath  her  torn  hat  glow'd  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 

Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 

But,  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town, 
White  from  its  hiU-slope  looking  down, 

The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest 
And  a  nameless  longing  fill'd  her  breast, — 

A  wish  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own. 
For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane. 
Smoothing  his  horse's  chestnut  mane. 

He  drew  his  bridle  in  the  shade 

Of  the  apple-trees,  to  greet  the  maid ; 

And  aak'd  a  draught  from  the  spring  that  flow'd 
Through  the  meadow  across  the  road. 

She  stoop'd  where  the  cool  spring  bubbled  up. 
And  fill*d  for  him  her  small  tin  cup. 

And  blush'd  as  she  gave  it,  looking  down 
On  her  feet  so  bare,  and  her  tatter'd  gown. 

**  Thanks !"  said  the  Judge,  «  a  sweeter  draught 
From  a  fairer  hand  was  never  quaff'd." 

He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and  trees 
Of  the  singing  birds  and  the  humming  bees ; 

Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wonder*d  whether 
The  cloud  in  the  west  would  bring  foul  weather. 

And  Maud  forgot  her  brier-torn  gown, 
And  her  graceful  ankles  bare  and  brown ; 

And  listened,  while  a  pleased  surprise 
Look'd  from  her  long-lash'd  hazel  eyes. 

At  last,  like  one  who  for  delay 
Seeks  a  vain  excuse,  he  rode  away. 

Maud  MuUer  looked  and  sigh'd :  **  Ah  me  I 
That  I  the  Judge's  bride  might  be ! 

*'  He  would  dress  me  up  in  silks  so  fine. 
And  praise  and  toast  me  at  his  wine. 
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My  f Aiher  should  weftr  a  brosdeloUi  coat ; 
M7  brother  should  sail  a  painted  boat. 

'*  rd  dress  my  mother  so  grand  and  gay. 
And  fhe  baby  should  haye  a  new  toy  each  day. 

*' And  rd  feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe  the  poor, 
And  all  should  bless  me  who  left  our  door." 

Tht  Judge  look*d  back  as  he  climb'd  the  hill. 
And  saw  Maud  Mnller  standing  still. 

**  A  form  more  fair,  a  face  more  sweet, 
Ke'er  hath  it  been  my  lot  to  meet. 

"And  her  modest  answer  and  gracefiil  air 
Show  her  wise  and  good  as  she  is  fair. 

"  Would  she  were  mine,  and  I  to-day, 
lake  her,  a  harreeter  of  hay : 

**  No  doubtAil  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs, 
Nor  weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues, 

'*  But  low  of  cattle  and  song  of  birds. 
And  health,  and  quiet,  and  loving  words." 

But  he  thought  of  his  sisters  proud  and  cold. 
And  his  mother  yain  of  her  rank  and  gold. 

80,  closing  his  heart,  the  Judge  rode  on. 
And  Maud  was  left  in  the  field  alone. 

But  the  lawyers  smiled  that  afternoon, 
IVhen  he  humm'd  in  court  an  old  loye-tune ; 

And  the  young  girl  mused  beside  the  well. 
Till  the  rain  on  the  unraked  cloyer  felL 

He  wedded  a  wife  of  richest  dower. 
Who  liyed  for  fashion,  as  he  for  power. 

Tet  oft,  in  his  marble  hearth's  bright  glow, 
He  watch'd  a  picture  come  and  go : 

And  sweet  Maud  MuUer's  hazel  eyes 
Look'd  out  in  their  innocent  surprise. 

Oft,  when  the  wine  in  his  glass  was  red. 
He  long'd  for  the  wayside  well  instead, 

And  closed  his  eyes  on  his  gamish'd  rooms. 
To  dream  of  meadows  and  cloyer-blooms. 

And  the  proud  man  sigh'd,  with  a  secret  pain : 
'*  Ah,  that  I  were  free  again  I 

"  Free  as  when  I  rode  that  day, 

Where  the  barefoot  maiden  raked  her  hay.*' 

She  wedded  a  man  unleam'd  and  poor, 
And  many  children  play*d  round  her  door. 

But«care,  and  sorrow,  and  childbirth  pain. 
Left  their  traces  on  heart  and  brain. 
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And  oft,  when  the  summer  son  slioiie  liot 
On  the  new-mown  hay  in  the  meadow  lot. 

And  she  heard  the  little  spring  brook  fkll 
Orer  the  roadside,  through  the  wall. 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree  again 
She  saw  a  rider  draw  his  rein, 

And,  gazing  down  with  timid  grace. 
She  f^t  his  pleased  eyes  read  her  face. 

Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  walla 
Streich'd  away  into  stately  halls ; 

The  weary  wheel  to  a  spinnet  tnm'd. 
The  tallow  candle  an  astral  bum*d» 

And  for  him  who  sat  by  the  chimney  lug. 
Dosing  and  grumbling  o'er  pipe  and  mug, 

A  manly  form  at  her  side  she  saw, 
And  joy  was  duty,  and  lore  was  law. 

Then  she  took  up  her  burden  of  life  again, 
Saying  only,  **  It  might  have  been." 

Alas  for  maiden,  alas  for  Judge, 

For  rich  repiner  and  household  drudge  I 

God  pity  them  both,  and  pity  us  all, 
Who  yainly  the  dreams  of  youth  recalL 

For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 

The  saddest  are  these :  **  It  might  hare  been  !** 

Ah,  well !  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes ; 

And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away ! 


THE  WISH  OF  TO-DAY. 

I  ask  not  now  for  gold  to  gild 

With  mocking  shine  a  weary  frame ; 

The  yearning  of  the  mind  is  sUll'd, — 
I  ask  not  now  for  Fame. 

A  rose-cloud,  dimly  seen  above, 

Melting  in  heaven's  blue  depths  away,«-> 
Oh !  sweet,  fond  dream  of  human  Love  t 

For  thee  I  may  not  pray. 

But,  bow'd  in  lowliness  of  mind, 
I  make  my  humble  wishes  known, — 

I  only  ask  a  will  resigned,  » 

O  Father,  to  thine  own ! 
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To-day,  beneath  tby  chastening  eye, 

I  craTe  alone  for  peace  and  reet, 
SubmissiTe  in  thy  hand  to  Ue» 

And  feel  that  it  is  best, 

A  marrel  seems  the  UniTerse, 

A  miracle  oar  Life  and  Death ; 
A  mysterr  which  I  cannot  pierce. 

Around,  above,  beneath. 

In  Tain  T  task  my  aching  brain. 

In  Tain  the  sage's  thought  I  scan ; 
I  only  feel  how  weak  and  Tain, 

How  poor  and  blind,  is  man. 

And  now  my  spirit  sighs  for  home, 

And  longs  for  light  whereby  to  see, 
And,  like  a  weary  child,  would  come, 

O  Father,  unto  Thee  I 

Though  oft,  like  letters  traced  on  sand, 

My  weak  resoWes  hsTC  pass'd  away, 
In  mercy  lend  thy  helping  hand 

Unto  my  prayer  to-day  1 


yniTUS  ALONE  BEATJTIFT7L. 

^'Handflome  is  that  bandsome  does, — ^hold  np  jonr  hands, 
girls/'  is  the  language  of  Primrose  in  the  play,  when  addressing 
her  daughters.  The  worthy  matron  was  right  Would  that  ui 
my  female  readers,  who  are  sorrowing  foolishly  because  they  are 
not  in  all  respects  like  Dubufe's  Eve,  or  that  statue  of  Venus 
which  enchants  the  world,  could  be  persuaded  to  listen  to  her. 
What  is  good-looking,  as  Horace  Smith  remarks,  but  looking 
good  ?  Be  good,  be  womanly,  be  gentle, — generous  in  your  sym- 
pathies, heedful  of  the  well-being  of  those  around  you,  and,  my 
word  for  it,  you  will  not  lack  kind  words  or  admiration.  Loying 
and  pleasant  associations  will  gather  about  you.  Neyer  mind  the 
ugly  reflection  which  your  glass  may  giye  you.  That  mirror  has 
no  heart.  But  quite  another  picture  is  giyen  you  on  the  retina 
of  human  sympathy.  There  the  beauty  of  holiness,  of  purity, 
of  that  inward  grace  "  which  passeth  show,''  rests  oyer  it,  soften- 
ing and  mellowing  its  features,  just  as  the  full,  calm  moonlight 
melts  those  of  a  rough  landscape  into  harmonious  loyeliness. 

"  Hold  up  your  heads,  girls ;"  I  repeat  after  Primrose.  Why 
sihoiildyoii  not  ?  Eyery  mother's  daughter  of  you  can  be  beanti- 
lul.  Yon  can  enyelop  yourselyes  in  an  atmosphere  of  moral  and 
intelleetnal  beauty,  through  which  your  otherwise  plain  ikoes  will 
look  forth  like  those  of  angels.  Beautiful  to  Ledyard,  stiffening 
in  the  cold  of  a  northern  winter,  seemed  the  diminutiye,  smoke- 
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Btained  women  of  Lapland,  who  wrapped  him  in  their  fura,  and 
ministered  to  his  necessities  with  kind  and  gentle  words  of  com- 
passion. Lovely  to  the  home-sick  Park  seemed  the  dark  nudds 
of  SigOy  as  they  snng  their  low  and  simple  songs  of  welcome 
beside  his  bed,  and  sought  to  comfort  the  white  stranger  who  had 
**  no  mother  to  bring  him  milk,  and  no  wife  to  grind  him  com." 
Oh  !  talk  as  you  may  of  beauty,  as  a  thing  to  be  chiselled  upon 
marble  or  wrought  on  canvas, — speculate  as  you  may  upon  its 
colors  and  outline, — ^what  is  it  but  an  intellectual  abstraction  after 
all  ?  The  heart  feels  a  beauty  of  another  kind, — ^looking  through 
outward  environments,  it  discovers  a  deeper  and  more  real  love- 
liness. 

This  was  well  understood  by  the  old  painters.  In  their  pictures 
of  Mary,  the  virgin  mother,  ike  beauty  which  melts  and  subdues 
the  gazer  is  that  of  the  soul  and  the  affections, — ^uniting  the  awe 
and  the  mystery  of  the  mother's  miraculous  allotment  with  the 
inexpressible  love,  the  unutterable  tenderness,  of  young  maternity^ 
— Heaven's  crowning  miracle  with  nature's  sweetest  and  holiest 
instinct.  And  their  pale  Magdalens,  holy  with  the  look  of  sins 
forgiven, — how  the  divine  beauty  of  their  penitence  sinks  into  the 
heart !  Do  we  not  feel  that  the  only  real  deformity  is  sin,  and 
that  goodness  evermore  hallows  and  sanctifies  its  dwelling-plaoe  f 


BMMA  C.  BMBURT. 

Among  Amerioan  female  writen,  Emma  C.  Embury  takei  no  meaa  rank.  61m 
Sb  the  daughter  of  Dr.  James  R.  Manly,  an  eminent  physician  of  New  York, 
and  in  1828  was  married  to  Daniel  Embury,  a  gentleman  of  wealth,  residing  in 
Brooklyn,  and  much  valued  for  his  intellectual  and  social  qualities, — ^baring  th« 
taste  to  appreciate  the  talents  of  his  gifted  wife,  and  the  good  sense  to  eneouimg* 
and  aid  her  in  her  literary  pursuits.  But  these  pursuits,  happily,  hare  neTer 
caused  her  to  neglect  the  duties  of  a  wife  or  a  mother. 

Mrs.  Embury's  published  works  are — Outdo,  and  other  Poem»,  fty  lamA*;  a 
volume  on  Female  Education;  The  Blind  Oirl,  and  other  Taleef  Pleimm  o/ 
Early  Life;  OUmpeee  of  Home  Lt/e,  or  Gaueeg  and  Ooneeqnemeee j  Jfatmr^e 
Oemt,  or  American  WHd  Flotoere;  Lov^e  Token- FUneere ;  The  Waldorf  Famtify, 
or  Orand/cdhet'e  Legends.  All  her  writings  exhibit  good  sense,  true  ealtSratioB, 
and  healthy  natural  feeling,  united  to  much  refinement;  and  it  is  to  be  deeply 
lamented  that  a  protracted  illness  has  deprived  her,  for  many  yean,  of  the  phy* 
sical  and  mental  power  requisite  for  literary  pursuits,  or  even  for  domsrtie  dvtIesL 
Oreat  nenrous  debility  and  paralysis  hare  shattered  her  Tigorooi  body  and  her 
noble  mind,  and  have  left  only  the  gentle  affections  of  her  natvia  nntoaehed. 
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THS  widow's  wooer. 

Mt  wooes  me  with  those  honeyM  words 

That  women  Ioto  to  hear. 
Those  gentle  flatteries  that  fall 

So  sweet  on  eyery  ear. 
He  tells  me  that  mj  face  is  fidr. 

Too  fair  for  grief  to  shade : 
Mj  cheek,  he  says,  was  never  meant 

In  sorrow's  gloom  to  fade. 

He  stands  beside  me,  when  I  nng 

The  songs  of  other  days, 
And  whispers,  in  love's  thrilling  tones, 

The  words  of  heartfelt  praise ; 
And  often  in  my  eyes  he  looks. 

Some  answering  loTe  to  see, — 
In  Tain !  he  there  can  only  read 

The  faith  of  memory. 

He  little  knows  what  thoaghts  awake 

With  every  gentle  word ; 
How,  by  his  looks  and  tones,  the  foants 

Of  tenderness  are  stirr'd. 
The  visions  of  my  youth  return, 

Joys  fkr  too  bright  to  last ; 
And  while  he  spei^  ef  ftitore  bliss, 

I  think  bat  of  the  past. 

Like  lamps  in  Eastern  sepulchres. 

Amid  my  heart's  deep  gloom. 
Affection  sheds  its  holiest  light 

Upon  my  husband's  tomb. 
And,  as  those  lamps,  if  brought  once  more 

To  upper  air,  grow  dim. 
So  my  soul's  love  is  cold  and  dead, 

0ides8  it  glow  for  him. 


OH1  TELL  HE  NOT  OF  L07TT  TATE. 

Oh !  tell  me  not  of  lofty  fate. 

Of  glory's  deathless  name; 
The  bosom  love  leaves  desolate 

Has  naught  to  do  with  fame. 

Vainly  philosophy  would  soar,— 
Love's  height  it  may  not  reach  ; 

The  heart  soon  learns  a  sweeter  lore 
Than  ever  sage  could  teach. 

The  cup  may  bear  a  poison'd  dranght, 

The  altar  may  be  cold ; 
But  yet  the  chalice  may  be  quaff* d,-«- 

The  shrine  sought  as  of  old. 
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Man's  sterner  nature  tarns  away 

To  seek  ambition^s  goal  I 
Wealth's  glittering  gifts,  and  pleasure's  ray. 

May  cluum  his  weary  soul ; 

But  woman  knows  one  only  dream, — 

That  broken,  all  is  o'er ; 
For  on  life's  dark  and  sluggish  stream 

Hope's  sunbeam  rests  no  more. 


THE  MAIDEN  BAT  AT  HEB  BUST  WHEEL. 

The  maiden  sat  at  her  busy  wheel. 

Her  heart  was  light  and  free. 
And  eyer  in  cheerfid  song  broke  forth 

Her  bosom's  harmless  glee : 
Her  song  was  in  mockery  of  Lore, 

And  oft  I  heard  her  say, 
"  The  gather'd  rose  and  the  stolen  heart 

Can  charm  but  for  a  day.' 
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I  look'd  on  the  maiden's  rosy  cheek. 

And  her  lip  so  taVL  and  bright. 
And  I  sigh'd  to  think  that  the  traitor  Lots 

Should  conquer  a  heart  so  light : 
But  she  thought  not  of  future  days  of  woe^ 

While  she  oaroll'd  in  tones  so  gay, — 
'*  The  gather'd  rose  and  the  stolen  heart 

Can  oharm  but  for  a  day." 

A  year  pass'd  on,  and  again  I  stood 

By  the  humble  cottage  door ; 
The  maiden  sat  at  her  busy  wheel. 

But  her  look  was  blithe  no  more ; 
The  big  tear  stood  in  her  downcast  eye^ 

And  with  sighs  I  heard  her  say, 
'*  The  gather'd  rose  and  the  stolen  heart 

Can  charm  but  for  a  day." 

Oh,  well  I  knew  what  had  dimm'd  her  eye 

And  made  her  cheek  so  pale : 
The  maid  had  forgotten  her  early  song. 

While  she  lislen'd  to  Lotc's  soft  tale ; 
She  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  his  polson'd  eap^ 

It  had  wasted  her  life  away, — 
And  the  stolen  heart,  like  the  gather'd  rose, 

Had  oharm'd  but  for  a  day. 
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PARK   BENJAMIN. 

This  genflauui  is  the  author  of  a  great  Dumber  of  unolaimed  poems;  and 
of  them,  written  many  yean  ago,  are  still  "going  Che  rounds  of  the  press," 
both  In  this  eovntry  and  in  Great  Britain.  They  hare  nerer  been  eolleoted  into 
n  toIbbm^  as  th^  riehly  deserve  to  be, — for  they  have  not  only  been  Tory  popular, 
b«t  they  hnTO  received  high  praise  from  "months  of  wisest  oensnre."  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin has  also  written  largely  in  prose ;  and  many  of  his  articles  hnre  appeared 
in  the  "North  American  Reriew,"  the  "New  York  Beyiew,"  the  "American 
Monthly,"  and  other  prominent  magasines. 

Mr.  Beiuanun  was  bom  in  Demerara,  Sonth  America,  in  the  year  1809.  His 
fkther  was  a  higlily-respected  merchant,  a  natiTe  of  New  Bn^aad,  and  his 
mother  an  Bnglish  lady,  closely  allied  to  a  noble  family.  Their  son  Park  was 
seat  to  this  eoontiy  at  a  very  tender  age,  nader  the  care  of  an  excellent  female 
goardiaa.  From  the  age  of  fourteen  ontal  his  gradnation  from  college,  he 
reeldad  chiefly  in  Boston  and  its  Tieinity.  He  stadied  law  under  the  eminent  Mr. 
Josliee  Story,  and  also  in  the  school  of  Chief-Jnstice  Daggett,  in  Tale  College. 
He  eommenoed  the  practice  in  Boston,  bat  was  soon  lored  away  by  his  love  of 
letftHTS,  to  which  he  has  with  great  fidelity  dcFoted  himsel£  He  has  edited  seTcral 
very  snoeessfril  periodicals : — ^flrs^  the  "  New  England  Ifagaiine,"  and  then,  on 
his  rsmoral  to  New  York  in  1836,  the  "American  Monthly;"  afterwards,  in  oon- 
neetion  with  Horace  Greeley,  he  eondnoted  the  "New-Yorker;"  then,  with  Bufha 
W.  Griswold,  the  "  Brother  Jonathan."  Bnt  the  paper  with  which  Mr.  Beigamin 
was  longest  connected,  and  which  was  for  years  nnder  his  sole  charge^  was  "  Thi 
Nbw  WOU.D."  This  hebdomadal  has  never  been  excelled  as  a  repository  of  the 
bast  litevateie  of  the  day,  and  for  its  fair  and  aUe  criticisms.  Weary  of  excessire 
literaiy  toil,  notwithstanding  its  satisfactory  results,  Mr.  Benjamin  disposed  of 
his  iatsrest  in  Tbs  Nnw  World,  with  the  design  of  spending  some  years  in 
BnnqiM. 

Oar  limits  permit  ns  to  say  no  more  than  that  since  that  time  this  writer  has 
eontinned  his  literary  pursoits  with  ardor  and  snooeas.  He  has  delirered  lec- 
tnxes  in  many  of  our  principal  towns  and  cities,  which  haye  been  oniversally 
liked  and  hare  won  him  "  golden  opinions."  He  is  still  by  profession  a  public 
speaker,  resides  in  New  York  City,  and  is  constantly  inrited  to  delirer  poems  and 
addresses  before  yarious  literary  associations.  Of  the  following  selections,  the 
eoonet — A  Ltfe  of  LetUrtd  Earn — ^has  neyer  before^  we  belieye^  appeared  in 
print. 

THB  DEPARTED. 

The  departed !  the  departed ! 

They  yisit  us  in  dreams. 
And  they  glide  aboye  our  memories 

Like  shadows  oyer  streams ; 
But  where  the  cheerfUl  lights  of  home 

In  eonstant  lustre  bum, 
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The  departed,  the  departed 
Can  never  more  return  I 

The  good,  the  braye,  the  beautiful. 

How  dreamless  is  their  sleep, 
Where  rolls  the  dirge-like  mnsio 

Of  the  eTer>tossing  deep  I 
Or  where  the  hurrying  night-winds 

Pale  winter's  robes  have  spread 
Above  their  narrow  palaces, 

In  the  eities  of  the  dead ! 

I  look  around,  and  feel  the  awe 

Of  one  who  walks  alone 
Among  the  wrecks  of  former  days. 

In  mournful  ruin  strown ; 
I  start  to  hear  the  stirring  sounds 

Among  the  oypress-trees, 
For  the  voice  of  the  departed 

Is  borne  upon  the  breese. 

That  solemn  voice !  it  mingles  with 

Each  free  and  careless  strain ; 
I  scarce  can  think  earth's  minstrelsy 

Will  cheer  my  heart  again. 
The  melody  of  summer  waves, 

The  thrilling  notes  of  birds, 
Can  never  be  so  dear  to  me 

As  their  remembered  words. 

I  sometimes  dream  their  pleasant  smHes 

Still  on  me  sweetly  fall. 
Their  tones  of  love  I  faintly  hear 

My  name  in  sadness  calL 
I  know  that  they  are  happy. 

With  their  angel-plumage  on. 
But  my  heart  is  very  desolate 

To  think  that  they  are  gone. 


''HOW  CHSXRY  ARE  THE  MABINSBSr 

How  cheery  are  the  mariners, — 

Those  lovers  of  the  sea  I 
Their  hearts  are  like  its  yesty  waves. 

As  bounding  and  as  free. 
They  whistle  when  the  storm-bird  wheels 

In  circles  round  the  mast ; 
And  sing  when  deep  in  foam  the  ship 

Ploughs  onward  to  the  blast. 

What  care  the  mariners  for  gales  T 

There's  music  in  their  roar. 
When  wide  the  berth  along  the  lee. 

And  leagues  of  room  before. 
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Let  billows  toM  to  mountain-heightSy 

Or  sink  to  chftsms  low,         • 
The  yessel  Biout  will  ride  it  ottt^ 

Nor  reel  beneath  the  blow. 

With  streamers  down  and  canTass  forl'dy 

The  gallant  hull  will  float 
Seenrely,  as  on  inland  lake 

A  silken-taesell'd  boat : 
And  sound  asleep  some  mariners. 

And  some  with  watchful  eyes, 
Will  fearless  be  of  dangers  dark 

That  roll  along  the  skies. 

Qod  keep  those  cheery  mariners  I 

And  temper  all  the  gales 
That  sweep  against  the  rocky  coast 

To  their  storm-shatter'd  sails ; 
And  men  on  shore  will  bless  the  ship 

That  could  so  guided  be, 
Safe  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand, 

To  brave  the  mighty  sea ! 


6P0BT. 

To  see  a  fellow  of  a  summer's  morning, 
With  a  large  foxhound  of  a  slumberous  eye, 
And  a  slim  gun,  go  slowly  lounging  by, 

About  to  give  the  feather'd  bipeds  warning 
That  probably  they  may  be  shot  hereafter, 
Bxcites  in  me  a  quiet  kind  of  laughter ; 

For,  though  I  am  no  loTer  of  the  sport 
Of  harmless  murder,  yet  it  is  to  me 
Almost  the  ftinniest  thing  on  earth  to  see 

A  corpulent  person,  breathing  with  a  snort, 

Qo  on  a  shooting-ft'oUo  all  alone ; 
For  well  I  know  that,  when  he's  out  of  town. 
He  and  his  dog  and  gun  will  all  lie  down, 

And  undestructive  sleep  till  game  and  light  are  flown. 


PRESS  ON. 

Press  on !  there's  no  such  word  as  faill 

Press  nobly  on  I  the  goal  is  near, — 
Ascend  the  mountain  I  breast  the  gale ! 

Look  upward,  onward, — ^never  fear  I 
Why  shouldst  thou  faint  ?    Heaven  smiles  abore, 

Though  storm  and  vapor  intervene ; 
Thai  snn  shines  on,  whose  name  is  Love^ 

Serenely  o'er  Life's  shadow'd  soene. 

Press  on  1  surmount  the  rocky  steeps. 
Climb  boldly  o'er  the  torrent's  arcii ; 

He  fails  alone  who  feebly  creeps ; 
He  wins,  who  dares  the  hero's  march. 
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Be  thou  a  hero !  let  thy  might 
Tramp  on  eternal  snows  its  waj, 

And  through  the  ebon  walls  of  night 
Hew  down  a  passage  unto  daj. 

Press  on !  if  Fortune  play  thee  false 

To-day,  to-morrow  she'll  be  true ; 
Whom  now  she  sinks  she  now  exalts, 

Taking  old  gifts  and  granting  new. 
The  wisdom  of  the  present  hour 

Makes  up  for  follies  past  and  gone, — 
To  weakness  strength  succeeds,  and  power 

From  frailty  springs, — press  on !  press  on  I 

Press  on  I  what  though  upon  the  ground 

Thy  loYO  has  been  pour'd  out  like  rain  7 
That  happiness  is  always  found 

The  sweetest,  which  is  bom  of  pain. 
Oft  'mid  the  forest's  deepest  glooms, 

A  bird  sinffs  from  some  blighted  trea^ 
And,  in  the  dreariest  desert,  blooms 

A  noTor-dying  rose  for  thee. 

Therefore,  press  on !  and  reach  the  goal. 

And  gain  the  prixe,  and  wear  the  orown ; 
Faint  not  I  for  to  the  steadfast  soul 

Come  wealth  and  honor  and  renown. 
To  thine  own  self  be  true,  and  keep 

Thy  mind  from  sloth,  thy  heart  from  soil ; 
Press  on !  and  thou  shalt  surely  reap 

A  heayenly  harrest  for  thy  toU  I 


THE  SEXTON. 

Nigh  to  a  grave  that  was  newly  made, 
Lean'd  a  sexton  old  on  his  earth-worn  spade. 
His  work  was  done,  and  he  paused  to  wait 
The  funeral  train  through  the  open  gate : 
A  relie  of  bygone  days  was  he. 
And  his  locks  were  white  as  the  foamy  sea, — 
And  these  words  came  from  his  lips  so  thin  :^> 
"  I  gather  them  in !  I  gather  them  in  I 

"  I  gather  them  in  1  for,  man  and  boy. 
Tear  after  year  of  grief  and  joy, 
pTe  builded  the  houses  that  lie  around 
In  every  nook  of  this  burial-ground. 
Mother  and  daughter,  father  and  son. 
Gome  to  my  solitude  one  by  one, — 
But,  come  they  strangers  or  come  they  kin, 
I  gather  them  in  I  I  gather  them  in  I 

"  Many  are  with  me,  but  still  Fm  alone ! 

I  am  king  of  the  dead, — and  I  make  my  throne 

On  a  monument-slab  of  marble  cold, 

And  my  sceptre  of  rule  is  the  spade  I  hold. 
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Come  Uiey  from  ootUge  or  come  they  from  hall,— 
Mankiad  are  mj  8abject«, — all,  all,  all  I 
Let  them  loiter  in  pleasure  or  toilfuUjr  spin,-— 
I  gather  them  in  I  I  gather  them  in  I 

"I  gftUiflr  them  la* — and  their  Anal  rest, 
Is  here,  down  here  in  the  earth's  dark  breast;"— 
And  the  sexton  ceased, — for  the  fUneral  train 
Wound  mutelj  OTer  that  solemn  plain : 
And  I  said  to  my  heart, — ^When  time  is  told, 
A  mightier  Toice  than  that  sexton's  old 
Will  sound  o'er  the  last  trump's  dreadfol  din, — 
Ig^Oharthamiaf  I  gatherthem  in !" 


« 


A  UVB  or  LXTTEBED  XABB. 

A  life  of  letter'd  ease !  what  joy  to  lead 
A  life  of  intellectual  calm  and  peace : 
Bach  as  a  poet  in  a  yale  of  Greece — 

Thine,  Arcady — ^might  have  enjoy 'd,  indeed, 

Where  hour  on  hour,  untouch'd  by  haste  or  speed, 
Ifight  lapse  serenely  like  a  summer  stream ; 

Where  not  a  single  thought  of  gain  or  greed 
Could  mar  the  murmurous  music  of  his  dream. 

Oh  that  such  life  were  mine ! — to  hoard,  not  spend  I- 
The  golden  moments  would  like  ingots  seem, 
Each  affluent  day  with  new-found  treasure  teem. 

And  my  large  wealth  hare  neither  loss  nor  end. 
Meet  in  the  markets,  merchants,  as  you  please,-^ 
Be  mine  the  scholar's  life  of  letter'd  ease. 


BOBEBT  T.  COKBAB,  1809—1868. 

Boanr  T.  ConiAD,  the  son  of  John  Conrad,  who  was  for  many  yean  an  ez- 
tensire  bookseller  and  poUiaber  in  Philadelphia  was  born  in  that  eity  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1809.  He  studied  law  with  his  uncle,  Thomas  Kitten,  an  eminent 
jmist,  and  was  admitted  to  prastioe  in  1830.  While  a  stodent,  he  wrote  his  first 
tragedy,  Oourad  efI/cj)U§,  which  was  quite  snccesslbl,  and  is  ngarded  1^  many 
as  the  best  of  his  poems.  Shortly  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  eonneeted 
himself  with  the  press,  and  shared  the  editorial  duties  of  some  of  the  leading 
journals  of  the  city ;  but,  the  labor  proving  too  much  for  his  health,  he  resumed 
the  praetiee  of  hit  profession  in  1884.  On  the  16th  of  July,  1880,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  QoynrnoT  Bitner  Becorder  of  the  Beeorder's  Court;  and  on  the  S7th 
of  Manh,  1838,  with  the  nnaoimoua  recommendation  of  the  bar,  he  was  eom- 
misrioned  by  the  tame  (Joremor  to  be  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Sessions 
f<v  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, — being  a  higher  and  mon  extended  jaris- 
dietion.  Upon  the  union  of  the  seyeral  monioipalities  of  Philadelphia  into  one 
gnat  "consolidated"  city  in  1864,  he  was  elected  Mayor  by  a  laise  m^rity.  On 
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the  neignation  of  Judge  Kelley  in  1856,  he  wu  appointed  bj  GoTemor  PoUoek* 
on  the  30th  of  November  of  that  year,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  and  Quarter  Senaiona.  But  he  did  not  lire  long  to  diflchai^  tlie  dntiea  of 
thia  responsible  post,  as  he  died  on  Sunday,  June  27, 1858. 

In  1852,  Judge  Conrad  published  Aaflmtn,  or  the  Boudmam  of  Kmi/  mtd  other 
Poemt.  The  tragedy  of  Aylmoro  is  his  principal  production,  and  ita  marita  as  mn 
•cting  play  are  said  to  be  great  The  hero,  who  assumes  the  name  of  Aytmorw,  la 
Jack  Cade,  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  English  peasantry  in  the  inaan«etkm  of 
1450.  The  other  principal  poems  of  our  author  are, — The  Som$  of  tko  Wildormmo, 
a  meditative  poem  on  the  aborigines  of  our  land ;  and  a  series  of  Sommett  oa  tkm 
LonFt  Pta^f  marked  by  great  vigor  as  well  as  beauty  and  pathos. 

THE  PRIDE  OF  WORTH. 

There  is  a  joy  in  worth, 
A  Mgh,  myBteriouB,  soul-pervading  oliarm ; 
Which,  never  daunted,  ever  bright  and  warm. 

Mocks  at  the  idle,  shadowy  ills  of  earth ; 
Amid  the  gloom  is  bright,  and  tranquil  in  the  stonn. 

It  asks,  it  needs  no  aid ; 
It  makes  the  proud  and  lofty  soul  its  throno : 
There,  in  its  self-created  heaven,  alone, 

No  fear  to  shake,  no  memory  to  upbraid. 
It  sits  a  lesser  <}od ; — ^llfe,  life  is  all  its  own ! 

The  stoic  was  not  wrong : 
There  is  no  evil  to  the  virtuous  brave ; 
Or  in  the  battlers  rift,  or  on  the  wave, 

Worshipp'd  or  scom*d,  alone  or  'mid  the  throng. 
He  is  himself, — a  man  1  not  life's  nor  fortune's  slave. 

Power  and  wealth  and  fame 
Are  but  as  weeds  upon  life's  troubled  tide: 
Give  me  but  these, — a  spirit  tempest-tried, 

A  brow  unshrinking,  and  a  soul  of  flame, 
The  joy  of  conscious  worth,  its  courage  and  its  pride  1 

SONNET. — THY  KINGDOM  COBCE! 

Thy  kingdom  come  t    Speed,  angel  wings,  that  time  1 
Then,  known  no  more  the  guile  of  gain,  the  leer 
Of  lewdness,  frowning  power  or  pallid  fear. 

The  shriek  of  suffering  or  the  howl  of  crime. 

All  will  be  Thine,— all  blest  I     Thy  kingdom  come  I 
Then  in  Thy  arms  the  sinless  earth  w^  rest. 
As  smiles  the  infant  on  its  mother's  breast. 

The  dripping  bayonet  and  the  kindling  drum 

Unknown, — ^for  not  a  foe ;  the  thong  unknown,— > 
For  not  a  slave ;  the  cells  o'er  which  Despair 
Flaps  his  black  wing  and  fans  the  sigh-swollen  air. 

Deserted  I     Night  will  pass  and  hear  no  groan ; 

Glad  Day  look  down,  nor  see  nor  guilt  nor  guile, 

And  all  that  Thou  hast  made  reflect  Thy  smile. 
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OLIYEB  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

OuTsm  Wkvdkll  Hounes,  M.D.,  the  poet-phyticiMn,  ig  a  eon  of  the  Rer. 
AhUL  HoloBM,  D.D.y  of  Cambridge,  Mawaohiuetta,  author  of  the  "  Annals  of 
Anwriea."  He  was  born  on  the  29th  of  Angnst,  1809,  and  wai  graduated  at  Har- 
rard  Unirenitj  in  1829.  He  then  atadied  medicine,  and  in  1838  went  to  Europe. 
Retnmlng  home  in  1835,  he  conuneDoed  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Boiton  the 
following  year.  Jn  1838,  he  waa  elected  Profeaaor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
in  the  Medieal  School  of  Dartmoath  College.  This  professorship  he  resigned  on 
his  marriage  in  1840,  and,  in  1847,  he  was  eieoted  to  the  chair  of  Anatomy  in 
Harrard  University,  yacated  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  John  G.  Warren,  which  he 
■till  fills.  Ln  1849,  he  rslinqnished  practice,  and  fixed  his  summer  residence  in 
Pittsfield,  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts.    In  the  winter  he  resides  in  Boston. 

Dr.  Holmes  has  written  a  number  of  prise  medical  essays,  and  has  contributed 
occaskmaUy  to  medical  Journals ;  but  he  was  earlier  and  better  known  to  the 
publie  by  his  poems,  which,  by  their  genuine,  easy,  and  unaffected  wit,  are  un- 
riTallod  in  our  literature.*  Within  the  last  year,  howcrcr,  Dr.  Holmes  has  dis- 
played mine  ftilly  his  wonderful  powers  in  the  papers  commenced  in  the  "  Atlantic 
Monthly,"  in  NoTcmber,  1857,  entitled  The  Auioerai  of  the  Break/aH'TabU.  This 
series  of  pikers  constitutes,  in  our  estimation,  one  of  the  most  racy,  interestinf^ 
and  brilliant  series  of  magaxine-articles  CFcr  pubUshed  either  in  this  countiy  or  in 
England.  For  wit,  pathos,  profound  philosophical  speculation,  nice  descriptiye 
powers  keen  insist  into  human  nature,  aptness  and  force  of  illustration,  united 
to  great  wealth  of  literacy,  scientific,  and  artistic  knowledge,  and  all  in  a  style 
that  is  a  model  fi>r  the  light  essay,  these  p^ers  hare  giren  the  author  a  Tory 
high  rank  in  American  literature.' 


MY  AUNT. 

My  aunt  t  my  dear  anmarried  aunt ! 

Long  years  have  o'er  her  flown ; 
Yet  still  she  strains  the  aching  olasp 

That  bindfl  her  virgin  zone : 
I  know  it  hurts  her, — though  she  looks 

As  cheerful  as  she  can ; 
Her  waist  is  ampler  than  her  life. 

For  life  is  but  a  span. 

My  aunt,  my  poor  deluded  aunt ! 

Her  hair  is  almost  gray ; 
Why  will  she  train  that  winter  curl 

In  such  a  spring-like  way  T 

■  <  III         1^— ^— »^       ■ 

I  A  beantiftd  edition  of  his  poems  is  published  by  Ticknor  A  Fields. 

*  He  has  begun  a  series  of  similar  papers  in  the  same  magasine  for  1859, 
entiUed  TJke  Pro/etmn-  at  the  Breah/wtt-TabU,  The  first  papers— TA^  Autocrat 
of  the  Breok/att^TabU — have  been  published  in  one  toL  by  Phillips  A  Sampson. 
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How  can  she  lay  her  glasses  down. 

And  say  she  reads  as  well, 
When,  through  a  double  conyex  lens. 

She  just  makes  out  to  spell  7 

Her  father — ^grandpapa  I  forgiTe 

This  erring  lip  its  smiles — 
Yow'd  she  should  make  the  finest  girl 

Within  a  hundred  miles. 
He  sent  her  to  a  stylish  school ; 

'Twas  in  her  thirteenth  June ; 
And  with  her,  as  the  rules  required, 

**  Two  towels  and  a  spoon." 

They  braced  my  aunt  against  a  board, 

To  make  her  straight  and  tall ; 
They  laced  her  up,  they  starred  her  down. 

To  make  her  light  and  small ; 
They  pinch'd  her  feet,  they  singed  her  hair. 

They  screwed  it  up  with  pins, — 
Oh,  never  mortal  suffered  more 

In  penance  for  her  sins. 

So,  when  my  precious  aunt  was  done. 

My  grandsire  brought  her  back ; 
(By  daylight,  lest  some  rabid  youth 

Might  follow  on  the  track ;) 
"Ah!"'  said  my  grandsire,  as  he  shook 

Some  powder  in  his  pan, 
«  What  oould  this  lovely  creature  do 

Against  a  desperate  man !" 

Alas !  nor  chariot,  nor  baroaohe, 

Nor  bandit  cavalcade 
Tore  from  the  trembling  father's  arms 

His  all-accomplish'd  maid. 
For  her  how  happy  had  it  been  I 

And  Heaven  had  spared  to  me 
To  see  one  sad,  ungather'd  rose 

On  my  ancestral  tree. 


THE  HEIGHT  07  THE  BIDIOULOtTS. 

I  wrote  some  lines  onoe  on  a  time 

In  wondrous  merry  mood, 
And  thought,  as  usual,  men  would  say 

They  were  exceeding  good. 

They  were  so  queer,  so  very  queer, 

I  laugh'd  as  I  would  die ; 
Albeit,  in  the  general  way, 

A  sober  man  am  L 

I  oalVd  my  servant,  and  he  came : 

How  kind  it  was  of  him. 
To  mind  a  slender  man  like  me, 

He  of  the  mighty  limb  1 
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"  These  to  the  printer,"  I  ezdaim'dy 

And,  in  my  humorous  way, 
I  added,  (as  a  trifling  jest,) 

*•  There'll  be  the  devil  to  pay." 

He  took  the  paper,  and  I  watch'd, 

And  saw  him  peep  within ; 
At  the  first  line  he  read,  his  face 

Was  all  upon  the  grin. 

He  read  the  next ;  the  grin  grew  broad. 

And  shot  from  ear  to  ear ; 
He  read  the  third ;  a  ohackling  noise 

I  now  began  to  hear. 

The  fourth ;  he  broke  into  a  roar ; 

The  fifth,  his  waistband  split ; 
The  sixth,  he  burst  fire  buttons  oiF, 

And  tumbled  in  a  fit. 

Ten  days  and  nights,  with  sleepless  eye, 

I  watoh'd  that  wretched  man. 
And  since,  I  never  dare  to  write 

As  funny  as  I  can. 


THX  CHAMBERED  NAUTILUS. 

This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign. 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main, — 

The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  siren  sings, 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare, 
Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun  their  streaming  hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unAirl ; 

Wreck'd  is  the  ship  of  pearl  I 

And  every  ohamber'd  cell. 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell. 
As  the  firail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell. 

Before  thee  lies  reveaVd, — 
Its  iris'd  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealM  t 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil ; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew, 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new, 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through, 

Built  up  its  idle  door, 
Stretoh'd  in  his  last-fovnd  home,  and  knew  the  oil  no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brougbt  by  thee« 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea. 

Cast  Arom  her  lap,  forlorn ! 
From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  bom 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathM  horn  t 
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While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 
Through  the  deep  cayes  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice  that  Binga:- 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  0  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll  I 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  art  Aree, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea  I 


THE  TWO  ARMIES. 

As  life's  unending  column  pours, 
Two  marshaird  hosts  are  seen, — 

Two  armies  on  the  trampled  shores 
That  Death  flows  black  between. 

One  marches  to  the  drum-beat's  roll. 
The  wide-mottth'd  clarion's  bray, 

And  bears  upon  a  crimson  scroll, 
"  Our  glory  is  to  slay." 

One  moves  in  silence  by  the  stream. 

With  sad,  yet  watchful  eyes, 
Calm  as  the  patient  planet's  gleam 

That  wallLs  the  clouded  skies. 

Along  its  front  no  sabres  shine. 

No  blood-red  pennons  wave : 
Its  banner  bears  the  single  line, 

«  Our  duty  is  to  save." 

For  those  no  death-bed's  lingering  shade ; 

At  Honor's  trumpet-call, 
With  knitted  brow  and  lifted  blade. 

In  Qlory's  arms  they  falL 

For  these  no  clashing  falchions  bright. 

No  stirring  battle-cry ; 
The  bloodless  stabber  calls  by  night, — 

Each  answers,  "  Here  am  I !' 


r»» 


For  those  the  sculptor's  laurell'd  bust. 

The  builder's  marble  piles, 
The  anthems  pealing  o'er  their  dust 

Through  long  cathedral  aisles. 

For  these  the  blossom-sprinkled  turf 
That  floods  the  lonely  graves, 

When  Spring  rolls  in  her  sea-green  surf 
In  flowery-foaming  waves. 

Two  paths  lead  upward  from  below. 

And  angels  wait  above. 
Who  count  each  burning  life-drop's  flow. 

Each  falling  tear  of  Love. 
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Though  Arom  the  Hero's  bleeding  breMt 

Her  pulses  Freedom  drew, 
Though  the  white  lilies  in  her  crest 

Sprang  from  that  scarlet  dew, — 

While  Valor's  haughty  champions  wait 

Till  all  their  scars  are  shown, 
LoTe  walks  unchallenged  through  the  gate, 

To  sit  beside  the  Tlu-one  I 


TBI  FBONT  AND  BIBS  DOOBS. 

Every  person's  feelings  have  a  front-door  and  a  side-door 
by  whieh  they  may  be  entered.  The  front-door  is  on  the 
street.  Some  keep  it  always  open ;  some  keep  it  latohed ;  some, 
locked ;  8<Hne,  bolted, — ^with  a  chain  that  will  let  yon  peep  in,  but 
not  get  in ;  and  some  nail  it  up,  so  that  nothing  can  pass  its 
threshold.  This  front-door  leads  into  a  passage  which  opens  into 
an  ante-room,  and  this  into  the  interior  apartments.  The  side- 
door  opens  at  once  into  the  sacred  chambers. 

There  is  almost  always  at  least  one  key  to  this  side-door.  This 
is  carried  for  years  hidden  in  a  mother's  bosom.  Fathers,  bro- 
thers, sisters,  and  friends,  often,  but  by  no  means  so  uniyersally, 
have  duplicates  of  it.  The  wedding-ring  conyeys  a  right  to  one ; 
alas,  if  none  is  given  with  it  I 

Be  very  oare^  to  whom  you  trust  one  of  these  keys  of  the  side- 
door.  The  fact  of  possessing  one  renders  those  even  who  are 
dear  to  you  very  terrible  at  times.  You  can  keep  the  world  out 
from  your  fron^oor,  or  receive  visitors  only  when  you  are  ready 
for  them;  but  those  of  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  or  of  certain 
grades  of  intimacy,  can  come  in  at  the  side-door,  if  they  will,  at 
any  hour  and  in  any  mood.  Some  of  them  have  a  scale  of  your 
whole  nervous  system,  and  can  play  all  the  gamut  of  your  sensi- 
bilities in  semitones,— touching  the  naked  nerve-pulps  as  a  pianist 
strikes  the  keys  of  his  instrument.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are 
as  great  masters  of  this  nerve-playing  as  Yieuztemps  or  Thalberg 
in  their  lines  of  performance.  Married  life  is  the  school  in  which 
the  most  accomplished  artists  in  this  department  are  found.  A 
delicate  woman  is  the  best  instrument ;  she  has  such  a  magnificent 
compass  of  sensibilities  I  From  the  deep  inward  moan  which 
follows  pressure  on  the  great  nerves  of  right,  to  the  sharp  cry  as 
the  filaments  of  taste  are  struck  with  a  crashing  sweep,  is  a  ranee 
which  no  other  instrument  possesses.  A  few  exercises  on  it  daily 
at  home  fit  a  man  wonderfully  for  his  habitual  labors,  and  refresh 
him  immensely  as  he  returns  from  them.  No  stranger  can  get  a 
great  many  notes  of  torture  out  of  a  human  soul :  it  takes  one  that 
knows  it  well^ — ^parent^  child;  brother,  sister,  intimate.     Be  very 
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careful  to  whom  you  give  a  side-door  key;  too  many  have  Aem 

already. 

OIJ>    AGE   AND   TH«  PROPBSSOa. 

Old  Age,  this  is  Mr.  Professor;  Mr.  Professor,  tliis  is  Old  Age. 

Old  Age. — Mr.  Professor,  I  hope  to  see  you  well.  1  Have 
known  you  for  some  time,  though  I  think  you  did  not  know  me. 
Shall  we  walk  down  the  street  together  ? 

rro/essar,  (drawing  back  a  little.)— We  can  talk  more  quietly, 
perhaps,  in  my  study.  Will  you  tell  me  how  it  is  you  seem  to  be 
acquainted  with  everybody  you  are  introduced  to,  though  he  evi- 
dently conaidera  yon  an  entire  stranger  ? 

Old  Age. — ^I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  force  myself  upon  a  per- 
son's recognition  until  I  have  known  him  at  \eaAtfive  years. 

FrofeMaar. — ^Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  known  mc  so 

long  as  that  ?  ,        av  * 

Old  Age. — ^I  do.  I  left  my  card  on  you  longer  ago  than  Uut, 
but  I  am  afraid  you  never  read  it ;  yet  I  see  you  have  it  with  you. 

Professor. — Where  ? 

(Hd  Age. — ^There,  between  your  eyebrows, — three  straight 
lines  running  up  and  down;  all  the  probate  courts  know  that 
token, — ''^  Old  Age,  his  mark."  Put  your  forefinger  cm  the  inner 
end  of  one  eyebrow,  and  your  middle  finger  on  the  inner  end  of 
the  other  eyebrow ;  now  separate  the  fingers,  and  you  will  smooth 
out  my  sign  manual ;  that's  the  way  you  used  to  look  before  I  lefl 
my  caid  on  you. 

Fto/es9or. — What  message  do  people  generally  send  baek  when 
you  first  call  on  them  f 

Old  Age. — 2foi  at  home.  Then  I  leave  a  card  and  go.  Next 
year  I  call ;  get  the  same  answer ;  leave  another  eard.  So  for 
five  or  six — sometimes  ten — years  or  more.  At  last,  if  they  don't 
lot  n^e  in«  I  break  in  through  the  front  door  or  the  windows. 

We  talked  together  in  this  way  some  time.  Then  Old  Age 
said  again, — Come,  let  us  walk  down  the  street  together, — whI 
offored  me  a  cane,  an  eye-glass,  a  tippet,  and  a  pair  of  over-shoes. 
— No,  much  obliged  to  you,  said  I.  I  don't  want  those  things, 
and  I  had  a  little  rather  talk  with  you  here,  privately,  in  mv  study. 
^H>  1  dreeaed  myself  up  in  a  jaunty  way  and  walked  out  alone  ;— 
p^  a  faU,  caught  a  cold,  was  Uiid  up  with  a  lumbtgo,  and  had 
Uma  to  ihiak  over  thb  whole  matter. 

THE   BRAIN. 

tK  ^^.^"^  ^*^^»^«  Mt>  serenty.year  clocks.  The  Angel  of  Life  wind* 
ikl  k  ^*\  '^^^  r*  •^^^  ^«n  closes  the  case,  and  givea  the  key  into 
th^  handa  otUie  Angel  of  the  Resurrection. 
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T^o-tac !  tic-tac !  go  the  wheels  of  thonght ;  our  will  cannot 
Btop  them ;  they  cannot  stop  themselves ;  sleep  cannot  still  them } 
madness  only  makes  them  go  faster ;  death  alone  can  break  into 
the  ease,  and,  seizing  the  ever-swinging  pendolom,  which  we  call 
the  heart,  silenoe  at  last  the  clicking  of  the  terrible  escapement 
we  have  carried  ao  long  beneath  our  wrinkled  fbreheads. 


THE  BEA-SHO&E  AND  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

I  have  liTcd  bj  the  seashore  and  bj  the  mountains.  No,  I  am 
not  going  to  say  which  is  best.  The  one  where  your  place  is  is 
the  best  for  yon.  But  this  difference  there  is :  you  can  domes- 
ticate mountains,  but  the  sea  is  /ersR  naturae.  You  may  have  a 
hut,  or  know  the  owner  of  one,  on  the  mountain-side ;  you  see  a 
light  half-way  up  its  ascent  in  the  evening,  and  you  know  there  is 
a  home,  and  you  might  share  it.  You  have  noted  certun  trees, 
perhaps ;  you  know  the  particular  zone  where  the  hemlocks  look 
so  bhu;k  in  October,  when  the  maples  and  beeches  have  faded. 
All  its  reliefs  and  intaglios  have  electrotyped  themselves  in  the 
medallions  that  hang  round  the  walls  of  your  memory's  chamber. 
The  sea  remembers  nothing.  It  is  feline.  It  licks  your  feet, — ^its 
huge  flanks  purr  very  pleasantly  for  you ;  but  it  will  crack  your 
bones  and  eat  you,  for  all  that,  and  wipe  the  crimsoned  foam  from 
its  jaws  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  mountains  give  their 
lost  children  berries  and  water ;  the  sea  mocks  their  thirst  and 
lets  them  die.  The  mountains  have  a  grand,  stupid,  lovable  tran- 
quillity ]  the  sea  has  a  fascinating,  treacherous  intelligence.  The 
mQuntains  lie  about  like  huge  ruminants,  their  broad  backs  awful 
to  look  upon,  but  safe  to  handle.  The  sea  smooths  its  silver  scales 
until  you  cannot  see  their  joints, — ^but  their  shining  is  that  of  a 
snake's  belly,  after  all.  In  deeper  suggestiveness  I  find  as  great 
a  difference.  The  mountains  dwarf  mankind  and  foreshorten  the 
procession  of  its  long  generations.  The  sea  drowns  out  humanity 
and  time;  it  has  no  sympathy  with  either;  for  it  belongs  to 
eternity,  and  of  that  it  sings  its  monotonous  song  for  ever 
and  ever. 

Yet  I  should  love  to  have  a  little  box  by  the  seanihore.  I 
should  love  to  gaze  out  on  the  wild  feline  element  from  a  front 
window  of  my  own,  just  as  I  should  love  to  look  on  a  caged 
panther,  and  see  it  stretch  its  shining  length,  and  then  curl  over 
and  lap  its  smooth  sides,  and  by-and-by  begin  to  lash  itself  into 
rage,  and  show  its  white  teeth,  and  spring  at  its  bars^  and  howl 
the  C17  of  its  mad,  but,  to  me,  harmless  fury. 
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MY  LAST  WALK  WITH  THE  8CHOOLMISTSES8. 

I  oan't  say  just  how  many  walks  she  and  I  had  taken  togeUier 
before  this  one.  I  found  the  effect  of  going  out  every  momiog 
was  decidedly  favorable  on  her  health.  Two  {leasing  dimples, 
the  places  for  which  were  just  marked  when  she  came,  played, 
shadowy,  in  her  freshening  cheeks  when  she  smiled  and  nodded 
good-morning  to  me  from  the  school-house  steps.  *  *  * 

The  schoolmistress  had  tried  life.  Onoe  in  a  while  one  meets 
with  a  single  soul  greater  than  'all  the  living  pageant  that  passes 
before  it.  As  the  pale  astronomer  sits  in  his  study  with  sunken 
eyes  and  thin  fingers,  and  weighs  Uranus  or  Neptune  as  in  a 
balance,  so  there  are  meek,  slight  women  who  have  weighed  all 
which  this  planetary  life  can  offer,  and  hold  it  like  a  bauble  in  the 
palm  of  their  slender  hands.  This  was  one  of  them.  Fortune 
had  left  her,  sorrow  had  baptized  her ;  the  routine  of  labor  and 
the  loneliness  of  almost  friendless  city-life  were  before  her.  Yety 
as  I  looked  upon  her  tranquil  face,  gnuiually  regaining  a  cheerful- 
ness which  was  often  sprightly,  as  she  became  interested  in  the 
various  matters  we  talked  about  and  places  we  visited,  I  saw  thai 
eye  and  lip  and  every  shifting  lineament  were  made  for  love,-^ 
unconscious  of  their  sweet  office  as  yet,  and  meeting  the  eold 
aspect  of  Duty  with  the  natural  graces  which  were  meant  lor  the 
reward  of  nothing  less  than  the  Great  Passion. 

It  was  on  the  Common  that  we  were  walking.  The  maO,  or 
boulevard  of  our  Common,  you  know,  has  various  branches  lead- 
ing from  it  in  different  directions.  One  of  these  runs  downward 
from  opposite  Joy  Street  southward  across  the  whole  length  of  the 
Common  to  Boylston  Street.  We  called  it  the  long  path,  and 
were  fond  of  it. 

I  felt  very  weak  indeed  (though  of  a  tolerably  robust  habit)  as 
we  came  opposite  the  head  of  this  path  on  that  morning.  I  ilunk 
I  tried  to  speak  twice  without  making  myself  distinctly  audible. 
At  last  I  got  out  the  question, — Will  you  take  the  long  path  with 
me  ?  Certainly, — said  the  schoolmistress, — ^with  much  pleasure. 
Think, — ^I  said, — before  you  answer :  if  you  take  the  long  path 
with  me  now,  I  shall  interpret  it  that  we  are  to  part  no  more  I 
The  schoolmistress  stepped  back  with  a  sudden  movement,  as  if 
an  arrow  had  struck  her. 

One  of  the  long  granite  blocks  used  as  seats  was  hard  by, — the 
one  you  may  still  see  close  by  the  Gingko-tree.  Pray,  sit  down, 
—I  said.  No,  no, — she  answered,  softly^ — ^1  will  walk  the  lomg 
path  with  you  1 

The  old  gentleman  who  sits  opposite  met  us  walking,  arm  in 
arm,  about  the  middle  of  the  long  path,  and  said,  very  charm* 
i°g^Ji — "  Good-morning,  my  dears  !" 
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ALBBRT  PIKB. 

AtMmwt  Pm  wu  bora  in  Boston,  Dooember  29, 1809.  At  tho  ago  of  lixteon, 
he  VM  admitted  to  finnrnrd  College,  bat,  not  being  able  to  meet  ite  ezpenaee,  he 
K>>*-»^  an  aaslBtant  teacher  in  a  grammar-tchool  at  Newboryport,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  ita  prineipaL  In  1831  he  was  eeised  with  a  spirit  of  adTentnre^ 
and  started  in  his  travals  to  the  West  and  South,  going  throngh  New  York,  Ohioy 
Kentaeky,  Tennessee,  to  St.  Lonis, — thence  to  Santa  Fe,  where  he  was  engaged 
a  year  in  merchandise, — and  thenoe  along  the  Bed  Rirer  to  Little  Rock.  Here 
»  trifling  cireunstanee  cansed  bim  to  make  that  place  his  home;  for,  being 
oat  of  flinds^  he  wrote  some  pieces  of  poetry  for  a  newspaper  printed  there^  with 
which  the  editor  was  so  mnch  pleased  that  he  inrited  him  to  become  hit  partner. 
The  proposition  was  gladly  accepted,  and  here  commenced  a  new  era  of  his  life. 
The  **  Arkanssi  Adrocate"  was  edited  by  him  to  the  close  of  the  year  1834,  when 
it  bereme  his  property.  Soon  after  this  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
sold  his  printing-establishment,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  profession. 

Mr.  Pike  has  published  a  rolnme  entitled  fVote  Sketekf  and  Boem»,  Among 
the  latter  is  a  beaatifol  and  spirited  piece,  for  which  he  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bsnd,  entitled 

TO  THE   MOCKINO-BIRD. 

Thou  glorious  mocker  of  the  world !     I  hear 
Thy  many  Toieea  ringing  through  the  glooms 

Of  theae  green  solitudes, — and  all  the  clear, 

Bright  joyance  of  their  song  enthralls  the  car 
And  floods  the  heart.     Over  the  spher^  tombs 

Of  vanished  nations  rolls  thy  music-tide. 
No  light  from  history's  starlike  page  illumes 

The  memory  of  those  nations, — they  have  died. 
None  cares  for  them  but  thou,  and  thou  mayst  sing, 
Perhaps,  o'er  me, — as  now  thy  song  doth  ring 

Over  their  bones  by  whom  thou  once  wast  deified. 

Thou  scorner  of  all  cities  1     Thou  dost  leave 

The  world's  turmoil  and  never-ceasing  din. 
Where  one  from  others  no  existence  weaves. 
Where  the  old  sighs,  the  young  turns  gray  and  grieves, 

Where  misery  gnaws  the  maiden's  heart  within ; 
And  thou  dost  flee  into  the  broad,  green  woods. 

And  with  thy  soul  of  mnsie  thou  dost  win 
Their  heart  to  harmony, — ^no  jar  intrudes 

Upon  thy  sounding  melody.     Oh,  where, 

Amid  the  sweet  musicians  of  the  air, 
Is  one  so  dear  as  thee  to  these  old  solitudes  ? 

Ha !  what  a  burst  was  that !  the  .£oUan  strain 
Ooes  floating  through  the  tangled  passages 

Of  the  lone  woods, — and  now  it  comes  again,— 

A  multitudinous  melody, — ^like  a  rain 
Of  glossy  music  under  echoing  trees, 
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Over  a  ringing  lake ;  it  wraps  the  soul 
With  a  bright  harmony  of  happiness, — 

Even  as  a  gem  is  wrapt,  when  round  it  roll 

Their  waves  of  brilliant  flame, — till  we  become. 
E'en  with  the  excess  of  our  deep  pleasure,  dumb. 

And  pant  like  some  swift  runner  cUnging  to  the  goaL 

I  would,  sweet  bird,  that  I  might  live  with  thee. 
Amid  the  eloquent  grandeur  of  the  shades, 

Alone  with  nature, — ^but  it  may  not  be ; 

I  have  to  struggle  with  the  tumbling  sea 
Of  human  life  until  existence  fades 

Into  death's  darkness.     Thou  wilt  sing  and  soar 

Through  the  thick  woods  and  shadow-checker'd  glades, 

"While  naught  of  sorrow  casts  a  dimness  o'er 
The  brilliance  of  thy  heart, — ^but  I  must  wear, 
As  now,  my  garmenting  of  pain  and  care, — 

As  penitents  of  old  their  galling  sackcloth  wore. 

Tet  why  complain  T — What  though  fond  hopes  deferr'd 
Haye  oversbadow'd  Youth's  green  paths  with  gloom  I 

Still,  joy's  rich  music  is  not  all  unheard, — 

There  is  a  voice  sweeter  than  thine,  sweet  bird. 
To  welcome  me,  within  my  humble  home ; — 

There  is  an  eye  with  love's  devotion  bright, 
The  darkness  of  existence  to  illume ! 

Then  why  complain  ?    When  death  shall  cast  his  blight 
Over  the  spirit,  then  my  bones  shall  rest 
Beneath  these  trees, — and  from  thy  swelling  breast. 

O'er  them  thy  song  shall  pour  like  a  rich  flood  of  light. 
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ANNA  PEYRB  DINNIBS. 

AiTHA  Pktbb  DiHinxs  is  the  daughter  of  Judge  Shaokelford,  of  Georgetown, 
Soath  Carolina.  When  a  child,  her  father  removed  to  Charleston,  where  she  was 
educated.  For  many  years  she  wrote  poetiy  for  various  magasiiMs,  under  Hm 
signature  of  Moina,  In  1830,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  John  C.  Dinnies,  of  6t  Louts, 
Missoari,  where  she  resided  for  many  years.  In  1845,  her  husband  removed  to 
New  Orleans,  where  she  now  lives.  In  1840,  she  published  a  riehly-il 
volume,  entitled  The  Floral  Year,  Her  pieces  celebrating  the  domestie 
are  marked  by  unusual  graoe  and  tenderness. 


THE  WIFE. 

(*  She  flnng  her  white  arm  ronnd  him — ^'Ihon  art  all 
That  this  poor  heart  can  cUnff  ta*  ** 

I  could  have  stemm'd  misfortune's  tide, 
And  borne  the  rich  one's  sneer, 

Have  braved  the  haughty  glance  of  pride. 
Nor  shed  a  single  tear. 
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I  could  haTe  smiled  on  erery  blow 

From  Life*8  fall  quirer  thrown. 
While  I  might  gaie  on  thee,  and  know 

I  should  not  be  ''alone." 

I  could — I  thmk  I  oould — ^hare  brook'd, 

£*en  for  a  time,  that  thou 
Upon  my  fading  fkce  hadst  look'd 

With  less  of  love  than  now ; 
For  then  I  should  at  least  have  felt 

The  sweet  hope  still  mj  own 
To  win  thee  back,  and,  whilst  thou  dwelt 

On  earth,  not  been  <*  alone." 

But  thus  to  see,  from  day  to  day. 

Thy  brightening  eye  and  cheek, 
And  watch  thy  life-sands  waste  away 

Unnumber'd,  slowly,  meek ; 
To  meet  thy  smiles  of  tenderness^ 

And  catch  the  feeble  tone 
Of  kindness,  OTor  breathed  to  bless, 

And  feel,  I'U  be  <*  alone ;" 

To  mark  thy  strength  each  hour  decay, 

And  yet  thy  hopes  grow  stronger. 
As,  fill*d  with  hearenward  trust,  they  say, 

"  Earth  may  not  claim  thee  longer ;" 
Nay,  dearest,  'tis  too  much, — this  heart 

Must  break  when  thou  art  gone : 
It  must  not  be ;  we  may  not  part : 

I  could  not  live  **  alone !" 


TO   BIT  husband's  FIRST  ORAT  HAIR. 

**  I  know  thee  not, — ^I  loathe  thy  race ; 
Bat  in  thy  lineaments  I  trace 
What  time  Bfaall  strengthen,— not  effihce." 

Qiaour. 

Thou  strange,  unbidden  guest !  from  whence 

Thus  early  hast  thou  come? 
And  wherefore  ?     Rude  intruder,  hence  I 

And  seek  some  fitter  home  I 
Thhse  rich  young  locks  are  all  too  dear,-^ 
Indeed,  thou  must  not  linger  here  I 

Go !  take  thy  sober  aspect  where 

The  youthfiil  cheek  is  fiuiing, 
Or  find  some  furrow'd  brow,  which  Car* 

And  Passion  have  been  shading ; 
And  add  thy  sad,  malignant  trace, 
To  mar  the  aged  or  anguish'd  &ce ! 

Then  wilt  not  go  ?    Then  answer  me. 
And  tell  what  brought  thee  hsrel 

Not  one  of  all  thy  tribe  I  see 
Bmide  thyself  appear. 
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And  througli  these  bright  and  clustering  curls 
Thou  shinest,  a  tiny  thread  of  pearls. 

Thou  art  a  moralist  f  ah,  well ! 

And  comest  from  Wisdom's  land, 
A  few  sage  axioms  just  to  tell  7 

Well !  well !  I  understand : — 
Old  Truth  has  sent  thee  here  to  bear 
The  maxims  which  we  fain  mutt  hear. 

And  now,  as  I  obserre  thee  nearer, 
Thou*rt  pretty — ^very  pretty — quite 

As  glossy  and  as  fair — ^nay,  fairer — 
Than  these,  but  not  so  bright ; 

And  since  thou  came  Truth's  messenger, 

Thou  shalt  remain,  and  speak  of  her. 

She  says  thou  art  a  herald,  sent 
In  kind  and  friendly  warning. 

To  mix  with  locks  by  Beauty  blent, 
(The  fair  young  brow  adorning,) 

And  'midst  their  wild  luxuriance  taught 

To  show  thyself,  and  waken  thought. 

That  thought,  which  to  the  dreamer  preaches 

A  lesson  stern  as  true. 
That  all  things  pass  away,  and  teaches 

How  youth  must  yanish  too ! 
And  thou  wert  sent  to  rouse  anew 
This  thought,  whene'er  thou  meet'st  the  yiew. 

And  comes  there  not  a  whispering  sound, 
A  low,  faint,  murmuring  breath. 

Which,  as  thou  moyest,  floats  around 
Like  Echoes  in  their  death  ? 

«  Time  onward  sweeps,  youth  flies,  prqHur^* — 

Such  is  thine  errand,  First  Gray  Hair. 


WILLIS  GAYLORD   CLARK,  1810—1841. 

Willis  Gatlord  Clark'  wm  born  in  Otisoo,  Onondaga  Coanty,  Kew  Yoik,  in 
the  year  1810.  His  &ther  was  an  intelligent  former,  and  early  saw  the  iadieft- 
tions  of  that  poetio  talent  which  manifested  itself  in  many  beantiflil  eAwions 
while  he  was  yet  a  youth.  Afler  oompleting  his  soholastic  coarse^  when  aboat 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  where  his  repntation  as  a  poei 
bad  already  preceded  him,  and,  under  the  anspioes  of  his  friend,  the  Ber.  Bsra 
Stiles  Ely,  D.D.,  he  commenced  a  weekly  miscellany,  similar  in  its  design  and 
oharaoter  to  the  "Mirror"  of  Kew  York.    He  soon  fonnd,  howerer,  that  tlM 

1  Hii  twin-brother,  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  is  the  editor  of  the  "Knickerbocker 
Magrasine,"  to  the  popularity  of  which  he  has  largely  contributed  by  his  lively 
find  instmctiye  monthly  lucubrations, — "  The  Editor's  Table,"  and  "  Gossip  with 
Readers  and  Correspondents." 
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proflta  were  disproportioned  to  the  labor.  Mid  waa  indooed  to  abasdon  iL  He 
then  Mmmed,  in  eoiOonetioo  with  the  Bot.  Dr.  Brantlej,  the  eharge  of  the 
"  Columbian  Star/'  a  religioni  and  literary  periodical  of  a  high  character.  While 
eonneeted  with  thii,  he  pablLihed  nnmerona  fiigitire  piecea  of  great  merits  which 
were  eoUeeted  and  pnbliahed  in  a  Toloma^  under  the  aimple  title  of  Poewu.  He 
alao  wrote  for  the  **  Kniekerboeker"  an  admirable  aeriea  of  pi^en^  oaUed  OUa- 
podkma,  whieh  alao  were  pnbliahed  in  one  rolnme. 
AAer  being  aaaoeiated  a  ftw  yeara  with  the  editor  of  the  "  Colombian  Star,"  he 
aolieited  to  take  eharge  of  the  *'  Philadelphia  Gaaette/'  one  of  the  oldeat  and 
reapeetaUe  daily  papera  of  the  dty.  He  nltimaiely  became  ita  proprietor 
and  eondneted  it  with  great  ability  to  the  time  of  hia  death.  In  1830,  he  waa 
aaarried  to  Anne  Poyntell  Caldoleagh,  a  lady  of  great  personal  attractiona  and 
raiB  aeeompliahmenta.  Bnt,  of  a  natnrally  delicate  eonatitutioo,  ahe  waa  taken 
away  in  the  rery  midat  of  her  youth  and  happineaa.  The  blow  fell  with  a  crush- 
ing weight  upon  her  huaband,  and  from  Uiis  time  hia  health  gradually  declined. 
He  eontinoed,  howoTer,  to  write  for  hia  paper  until  the  last  day  of  hia  lift,  the 
12th  of  June,  ISiL* 

MEH0B7. 

Tib  Bweet  to  remember  I     I  would  not  forego 

The  charm  which  the  past  o'er  the  present  can  throw, 

For  all  the  gay  yisions  that  Fancy  may  weaTS 

In  her  web  of  illusion,  that  shines  to  deceive. 

We  know  not  the  future, — ^the  past  we  htkYe/eU,-^ 

Its  oherish'd  enjoyments  the  bosom  can  melt ; 

Its  raptures  anew  o'er  our  pulses  may  roll, 

When  thoughts  of  the  morrow  fall  oold  on  the  souL 

'Tis  sweet  to  remember !  when  storms  are  abroad, 
To  see  in  the  rainbow  the  promise  of  God  : 
The  day  may  be  darkened,  but,  far  in  the  west. 
In  Termilion  and  gold,  sinks  the  sun  to  his  rest ; 
With  smiles  like  the  morning  he  passeth  away : 
Thus  the  beams  of  delight  on  the  spirit  ean  play, 

> "  Mr.  Clark's  diatingnishing  traita  are  tendemeaa,  pathoa,  and  melody.  In 
atyle  and  aentiment  he  ia  wholly  original ;  bat,  if  he  reaemble  any  writer,  it  ia  Mr. 
Bryant*  The  aame  lofty  tone  of  sentiment,  the  aame  tonohea  of  melting  pathos, 
the  aame  refined  sympathies  with  the  beauties  and  harmonies  of  nature,  and  the 
same  melody  of  style,  characteriae,  in'  an  almost  equal  degree,  these  delightful 
poeta.  The  ordinary  tone  of  Mr.  Clark's  poetry  ia  gentle,  solemn,  and  tender. 
Hia  efloaions  flow  in  melody  from  a  heart  tail  of  the  sweetest  affections,  and  upon 
their  anrface  ia  mirrored  all  that  is  gentle  and  beantifal  in  nature,  rendered  more 
baaatxfol  by  the  light  of  a  lofty  and  religious  imagination.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
writen  who  have  suceeeded  in  making  Uie  poary  of  religion  attraetire.  Toung 
is  aad  and  aoatere,  Cowper  ia  at  timea  oonatrained,  and  Wordsworth  is  much  too 
dreamy  for  the  maaa;  bat  with  Clark  religion  ia  unaffectedly  blended  with  the 
aimpleat  and  aweeteat  affectiona  of  Uie  heart.  His  poetry  glitten  with  the  dew, 
not  of  Castalia,  but  of  hearen.  No  man,  however  cold,  can  resist  the  winning 
and  natanl  sweetneas  and  melody  of  the  tone  of  piety  that  perradea  his  poems." 
— Aawrtciiii  Quarterly  Review,  zzti.  462. 

A  feeling  and  beantifrdly-writtan  memoir  of  Mr.  Clark  will  be  found  la  the 
eighteenth  Tolume  of  the  "  Knickerbocker." 
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Wlien  in  calm  reminiscence  we  gather  the  flowers 
Which  loTe  scatter'd  rotuid  us  in  happier  hours. 

'Tis  sweet  to  remember  t    When  ftiends  are  unkind. 
When  their  coldness  and  carelessness  shadow  the  mind 
Then,  to  draw  back  the  Teil  which  enrelops  a  land 
Where  delectable  prospects  in  beauty  expand ; 
To  smell  the  green  fields,  the  fresh  waters  to  hetv 
Whose  once  faiiy  music  enchanted  the  ear ; 
To  drink  in  the  smiles  that  delighted  us  then. 
To  list  the  fond  Toices  of  childhood  again, — 
Oh,  this  the  sad  heart,  like  a  reed  that  is  bruised. 
Binds  up,  when  the  banquet  of  hope  is  reftised. 

'Tis  sweet  to  remember  I    And  naught  can  destroy 
The  balm-breathing  comfort,  the  glory,  the  joy, 
Which  spring  from  that  fountain,  to  gladden  our  way. 
When  the  changeful  and  faithless  desert  or  betray. 
I  would  not  forget ! — though  my  thoughts  should  be 
0*er  the  ocean  of  Ufe  I  look  back  from  my  bark. 
And  I  see  the  lost  Eden,  where  once  I  was  blest, 
A  type  and  a  promise  of  hearenly  resii 


THE  INVITATIOir. 

^'Thoj  that  Mflk  me  early  aball  Hud  ma." 

Come,  while  the  blossoms  of  thy  years  are  brightest. 

Thou  youthfrd  wanderer  in  a  flowery  maie. 
Come,  while  the  restless  heart  is  bounding  lightest. 

And  joy's  pure  sunbeams  tremble  in  thy  ways ; 
Come,  while  sweet  thoughts,  like  summer-buds  unfolding. 

Waken  rich  feelings  in  the  careless  breast. 
While  yet  thy  hand  the  ephemeral  wreath  is  holding. 

Come, — and  secure  interminable  rest  1 

Soon  will  the  freshness  of  thy  days  be  over, 

And  thy  free  buoyancy  of  soul  be  flown ; 
Pleasure  will  fold  her  wing,  and  friend  and  lover 

Will  to  the  embraces  of  the  worm  have  gone ; 
Those  who  now  Iotc  thee  will  haye  pass'd  forever. 

Their  looks  of  kindness  will  be  lost  to  thee ; 
Thou  wilt  need  balm  to  heal  thy  spirit's  fever. 

As  thy  sick  heart  broods  over  years  to  be  I 

Come,  while  the  morning  of  thy  life  is  glowing, 

Ere  the  dim  phantoms  thou  art  chasing  die ; 
Ere  Uie  gay  spell  which  earth  is  round  thee  throwing 

Fades,  lUce  the  crimson  frx>m  a  sunset  sky ; 
life  hath  but  shadows,  save  a  promise  given. 

Which  lights  the  friture  with  a  fadeless  ray ; 
Oh,  touch  the  sceptre ! — win  a  hope  in  heaven  I 

Come,  turn  thy  spirit  from  the*  world  away ! 

Then  will  the  crosses  of  this  brief  ezistenee 
Seem  airy  nothings  to  thine  ardent  soul ; — 
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And,  shining  brightly  in  the  forward  distance, 

Will  of  thy  patient  race  appear  the  goal : 
Home  of  the  weary ! — where,  in  peace  reposing, 

The  spirit  lingers  in  onclouded  bliss, 
Though  o'er  its  dost  the  cortain'd  grave  is  oloeing, 

Who  would  not,  ioarly^  ohoose  a  lot  like  this  t 


DEATH  or  THE  VIRST-BORN. 

Young  mother,  he  is  gone ! 
HiB  dimpled  cheek  no  more  will  touch  thy  breast ; 

No  more  the  music-tone 
Float  from  his  lips,  to  thine  all  fondly  press'd ; 
His  smile  and  happy  laugh  are  lost  to  thee ; 
Earth  must  his  mother  and  his  pillow  be. 

His  was  the  morning  hour. 
And  he  had  pass'd  in  beauty  from  the  day, 

A  bud,  not  yet  a  flower, 
Tom,  in  its  sweetness,  from  the  parent  spray ; 
The  death-wind  swept  him  to  his  soft  repose. 
As  frost,  in  spring-time,  blights  the  early  rose. 

Nerer  on  earth  again 
WiU  his  rich  accents  charm  thy  listening  ear. 

Like  some  iEolian  strain, 
Breathing  at  erentide  serene  and  dear ; 
His  Yoioe  is  choked  in  dust,  and  on  his  eyes 
The  unbroken  seal  of  peace  and  silence  lies. 

And  from  thy  yearning  heart, 
Whose  inmost  core  was  warm  with  love  for  him, 

A  gladness  must  depart. 
And  those  kind  eyes  with  many  tears  be  dim ; 
While  lonely  memories,  an  unceasing  train. 
Will  turn  the  raptures  of  the  past  to  pain. 

Tet,  mourner,  while  the  day 
BoUs  like  the  darkness  of  a  funeral  by. 

And  hope  forbids  one  ray 
To  stream  athwart  the  grief-discolor'd  sky, 
There  breaks  upon  thy  sorrow's  cTening  gloom 
A  trembling  lustre  from  beyond  the  tomb. 

'Tis  from  the  better  land  t 
There,  bathed  in  radiance  that  around  them  springs. 

Thy  loTed  one's  wings  expand ; 
As  with  the  choiring  cherubim  he  sings, 
And  all  the  glory  of  that  Odd  can  see. 
Who  said,  on  earth,  to  children,  '*  Come  to  me." 

Mother,  thy  child  is  bless'd ; 
And  though  his  presence  may  be  lost  to  thee. 

And  Tacant  leaye  thy  breast, 
And  miss'd,  a  sweet  load  from  thy  parent  knee  : 
Though  t^nes  familiar  from  thine  ear  have  pass'd, 
ThouUt  meet  thy  first-born  with  his  Lo&o  at  last. 

54 
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EDQAR  ALLEN  POS,  1811-~1840. 

Edgar  Allbm  Pob  was  bom  in  Baltimorai  in  Janoaiy,  1811,  was  left  «a  oiphan 
by  the  death  of  hia  parents  at  Richmond,  Virginia*  in  1816,  and  adopted  bj  John 
Allen,  a  wealthy  merehant  of  that  city.  This  gentleman  indulged  hia  proUgi  in- 
judiciously, and  thus  increased  his  naturally  proud  and  petulant  dupoeition.  In 
1816,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Tisited  England,  taking  Edgar  with  them.  He  re- 
mained there  fiye  years  at  school,  returned  in  1822,  and  soon  after  entered  the 
University  of  Virginia,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1826.  After  this,  he  led  a 
wandering  and  dissipated  life:  first  he  is  in  Europe  for  a  year;  then,  ntnraing 
home,  at  West  Point;  then  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  anny ;  then  in  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  as  editor  of  the  "Southern  Literary  Messenger;^  till,  in 
1838,  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  baring  married  his  oousin,  Virginia  demm,  and 
became  the  chief  editor  of  the  "  Gentleman's  Magasine,"  and  **  Graham's  Maga- 
sine.  In  1844,  he  went  to  New  York»  and  found  employment  in  editing  the 
**  Broadway  Journal,"  and  in  contributing  to  Tarious  other  magaainea.  In  1845 
appeared  his  popular  poem  of  The  Ravtn;  but  he  could  not»  or  would  not,  break 
through  his  habits  of  dissipation,  and  he  was  reduced  to  Uie  greatest  pover^;  and 
in  the  winter  of  the  next  year  his  wife  died. 

In  August  of  1849,  he  left  New  York  to  delirer  some  leotnres  in  VtrginI*.  On 
his  return,  he  stopped  for  a  few  hours  in  Baltimore.  Here  he  met  with  acquaint- 
ances who  inrited  him  to  drink :  all  his  resolutions  and  duties  were  soon  forgoUeii ; 
and  such  were  the  effects  of  his  carousing^  that  he  was  carried  to  an  )iospital ;  anil 
there,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  October,  1849,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight  years. 

Mr.  Poe  ii  known  chiefly  for  his  criticisms,  poems,  and  tales.  In  hia  eritieisms 
he  has  displayed  a  keen  analysis,  a  clear  discrimination :  they  are  diarp  and 
well  defined,  but  unfair.  Infiuenced  greatly  by  fear  or  tkvor,  they  are  often  ab- 
surdly contradictory ;  and  through  many  of  them  there  run  a  petty  spirit  of  fault- 
finding, a  burning  jealousy,  a  self-complaoent  egotism.  In  his  poems  he  hM 
evinced  the  same  subtlety  of  analysis,  the  same  distinctness,  the  same  deep  know- 
ledge of  the  power  of  words.  Their  elaboration  is  minute,  their  meti«  exquisite^ 
both  in  its  adaptation  and  polish ;  but  they  do  not  move  the  heart»  for  of  fttUmg 
there  is  an  essential  want.  His  poetiy,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  is  the  result  of  cold, 
mathematical  calculation. 

But  it  is  through  his  tales  that  Mr.  Poe  is  "best  known,  and  in  them  is  displayed 
the  real  bent  of  his  genius.  Their  chief  characteristic  is  a  grim  horror, — eom*> 
times  tangible,  but  usually  shadowy  and  dim.  He  revelled  in  feintly  aketeblng 
scenes  of  ghastly  gloom,  io  imagining  the  most  impossible  plots,  and  in  making 
them  seem  real  by  minute  detaiL  His  wild  and  weird  oonceptieiu  have  great 
power;  but  they  affect  the  fears  only,  rarely  the  Aeorf/  while  sometimea  his 
morbid  creations  are  repulsive  and  shocking;  yet,  in  the  path  whieh  he  has 
chosen,  he  is  unrivalled.' 

'  A  fine  edition  of  hia  works,  with  a  memoir  by  R.  W.  Oriswold,  and  notices  of 
his  life  and  genius  by  N.  P.  Willis  and  J.  R.  Lowell,  has  been  published  by  Red 
field,  New  York,  in  four  volumes.     Read  a  good  article  on  Poe  and  hia  worka  is 
the  ''North  American  Review,"  October,  186«. 
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THB  RAVEN.' 

Onee  upon  a  viidmglit  drearj,  while  I  ponder'd,  ireak  and  weary, 
Orer  many  a  quaint  and  ourioue  Yolume  of  forgotten  lore, — 
While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there  came  a  tapping, 
Ab  of  tome  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at  my  chamber-door ; 
<«  'Tie  some  liflitor,"  I  mutter'd!,  **  tapping  at  my  chamber-door, — 

Only  thia,  and  nothing  more." 

Ah !  dietinetly  I  remember,  it  was  in  the  bleak  December, 
And  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its  ghost  upon  the  floor. 
Eagerly  I  wish'd  the  morrow ; — rainly  I  had  sought  to  borrow 
From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow, — sorrow  for  the  lost  Lenore, — 
For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore, — 

Nameless  here  for  evermore. 


And  the  silken  sad  uncertain  rustling  of  each  purple  curtain 
Thrill'd  me, — ^fill'd  me  with  fantastic  terrors  neyer  felt  before ; 
So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart,  I  stood  repeating 
**  'Tis  some  Tisitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber-door, — 
Some  late  Tisitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber-door : 

This  it  is,  and  nothing  more.** 

Presently  my  soul  grew  stronger;  hesitating  then  no  longer, 
**  Sir,"  said  I,  **  or  madam,  truly  your  forgiyeness  I  implore ; 
But  the  fact  is  I  was  napping,  and  so  gently  you  came  rapping. 
And  BO  faintly  you  came  tapping,  tapping  at  my  chamber-door, 
That  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  you," — ^here  I  open'd  wide  the  door, — 

Darkness  there,  and  nothing  more. 

Deep  into  thai  darkness  peering,  long  I  stood  there,  wondering,  fearing. 
Doubting,  dreaming  dreuns  no  mortal  erer  dared  to  dream  before ; 
But  the  silence  was  unbroken,  and  the  stillness  gare  no  token, 
And  the  only  word  there  spoken  was  the  whisper'd  word,  "  Lenore !" 
This  I  whisper'd,  and  an  echo  murmur 'd  back  the  word,  "  Lenore !" — 

Merely  this,  and  nothing  more. 

Back  into  the  chamber  turning,  all  my  soul  within  me  burning. 
Soon  again  I  heard  a  tapping  something  louder  than  before. 
"  Surely,"  said  I,—**  surely  that  is  something  at  my  window-lattice ; 
Lei  me  see,  then,  what  thereat  is,  and  this  mystery  explore, — 
Lei  my  heart  be  still  a  moment,  and  this  mystery  explore ; — 

'Tis  the  wind,  and  nothing  more.*' 

Open  here  I  flung  the  shutter,  when,  with  many  a  flirt  and  flutter. 
In  there  stepp'd  a  stately  RaTen  of  the  saintly  days  of  yore. 
Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he ;  not  a  minute  stopp'd  or  stay'd  he ; 
But,  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perch'd  aboTe  my  chamber-door, — 
Perch'd  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas,  just  above  my  chamber-door, — 

Peroh'd,  and  sat,  and  nothing  more. 

>  Thi«  poem  is  generally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
e  hermony  of  smtiment  with  rhythmieal  expression  to  be  foand  in  any  lengnage. 
While  the  poet  sits  musing  In  his  study,  eodearoring  to  win  fk-om  books  **  sur- 
cease of  sorrow  for  the  lost  Lenore/'  a  raven — the  symbol  of  despair — enters  the 
room  and  perches  upon  a  bast  of  PaUas.  A  colloquy  follows  between  the  poet 
and  the  bird  of  ill  omen  with  its  haunting  croak  of ''  Never  more." 
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Then  this  ebony  bird  begailing  mj  sad  fancy  into  smiling, 
By  the  graye  and  stern  decorum  of  the  countenance  it  wore, 
'*  Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thou,"  I  said,  **  art  sure  no  craTen, 
Ghastly,  grim,  and  ancient  Kaven,  wandering  from  the  nightly  ahore, — 
Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  night's  Plutonian  shore  I" 

Quoth  the  Baven,  **  Nevermore." 

Much  I  marvell*d  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear  discourse  so  plainly. 
Though  its  answer  little  meaning — ^little  relevancy — bore ; 
For  we  cannot  help  agreeing  that  no  living  human  being 
Ever  yet  was  bless'd  with  seeing  bird  above  his  chamber-door,— 
Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured  bust  above  his  chamber-door,^ 

With  such  name  as  **  Nevermore." 

But  the  Raven,  sitting  lonely  on  that  placid  bust,  spoke  only 
That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  in  that  one  word  he  did  outpour. 
Nothing  farther  then  he  utter'd ; — ^not  a  feather  then  he  fluttered ; — 
Till  I  scarcely  more  than  mutter'd,  **  Other  friends  have  flown  bef<»« — 
On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me,  as  my  hopes  hare  flown  before." 

Then  the  bird  said,  **  Never  more." 

Startled  at  the  stillness  broken  by  reply  so  aptly  spoken, 
"  Doubtless,"  said  I,  **  what  it  utters  is  its  only  stock  and  store. 
Caught  from  some  unhappy  master,  whom  unmerciftil  disaster 
Followed  fast  and  foUow'd  faster,  iUl  his  songs  one  burden  bore,-— 
Till  the  dirges  of  his  hope  that  melancholy  burden  bore, 

Of  *  Never — ^never  more.'  " 

But  the  Raven  stiU  beguiling  all  my  sad  soul  into  smiling. 
Straight  I  wheel'd  a  cushioned  seat  in  front  of  bird  and  bust  and  door ; 
Then  upon  the  velvet  sinking,  I  betook  myself  to  Unking 
Fancy  unto  fancy,  thinking  what  this  ominous  bird  of  yore,^- 
What  this  grim,  ung^ainly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  ominous  bird  of  yore 

Meant  in  croaking,  **  Never  more." 

This  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing,  but  no  syllable  expressing 
To  the  fowl  whose  fiery  eyes  now  burned  into  my  bosom's  core ; 
This  and  more  I  sat  divining,  with  my  head  at  ease  reclining 
On  the  cushion's  velvet  lining  that  the  lamp-light  gloated  o'er. 
But  whose  velvet  violet  lining  with  the  lamp-light  gloating  o'er 

She  shall  press,  ah,  never  more  1 

Then,  methought,  the  air  grew  denser,  perfVimed  from  an  unseen  censer 

Swung  by  seraphim,  whose  footfalls  tinkled  on  the  tufted  floor, 

<*  Wretch  1"  I  cried,  "thy  god  hath  lent  thee— by  these  angels  he  hath 

sent  thee 
Respite — ^respite  and  nepenthe  from  thy  memories  of  Lenore ! 
QuaflE^  0  qui^  this  kind  nepenthe,  and  forget  this  lost  Lenore  1" 

Quoth  the  Raven,  "  Never  more !" 

"  Prophet  I"  said  I,  "  thing  of  evil !— prophet  still,  if  bird  or  devil  !— 
Whether  tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempest  toss'd  thee  here  ashoroy 
Desolate,  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land  enchanted, — 
On  this  home  by  horror  haunted, — tell  me  truly,  I  implore, — 
Is  there — if  there  balm  in  Gilead  ? — tell  me — tell  me,  I  implore  I" 

Quoth  the  Raven,  **  Never  more." 

"  Prophet !"  said  I,  «*  thing  of  evil  I— prophet  still,  if  bird  or  deril  I 
By  that  heaven  that  bends  above  us — ^by  that  Qod  we  both  adore. 
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Ten  this  Bonl,  w.th  sorrow  laden,  if  within  the  distant  Aiden* 
It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden,  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore,— > 
Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden,  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore  1" 

Quoth  the  Raven,  "Never  more." 

**  Be  thai  word  oar  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend !"  I  shrieked,  upstarting— 
'*  Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  the  night's  Plutonian  shore ! 
Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy  soul  hath  spoken  1 
Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken ! — quit  the  bust  above  my  door  I 
Take  thj  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy  form  from  off  my  door !" 

Quoth  the  Raven,  **  Never  more.*' 

And  the  Raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is  sitting, 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas,  just  above  my  chamber-door ; 
And  hiB  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's  that  is  dreaming, 
And  the  lamp-light,  o'er  him  streaming,  throws  his  shadow  on  ue  floor ; 
And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  floating  on  the  floor 

Shall  be  lifted — never  more  I 

It  is  dificnlt  to  make  any  selections  from  Mr.  Poe^s  prose  works  that  will  give 
a  correct  idea  of  his  maoner  and  style,  because  his  stories  to  be  fally  appreeiaied 
mast  be  read  as  a  whole.  We  will  ventare,  however,  to  make  an  extract  flrom 
Tke  FaU  of  the  Houte  of  Utker.  The  narrator  has  been  Invited  to  spend  some 
weeks  with  the  proprietor  of  the  mansion,  Roderick  Usher,  who  had  been  one  of 
bis  "  boon  oompanions  in  boyhood."  While  there,  a  teaderIy*beloved  sister — ^his 
sole  companion  for  long  years,  Madeline  by  name,  his  last  relative  on  earth— died 
of  a  severe  illness.    The  following  is  a  part  of  the  story, — the  account  of 


THE  BURIAL  OF  LADT  MADELINE. 

At  the  reauest  of  Usher,  I  personally  aided  him  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  temporary  entombment.  The  body  having  been 
encoffined,  we  two  alone  bore  it  to  its  rest.  The  vault  in  which 
we  placed  it  (and  which  had  been  so  long  unopened  that  our 
torches,  half  smothered  in  its  oppressive  atmosphere,  gave  ua 
little  opportunity  for  investigation)  was  small,  damp,  and  entirely 
without  means  of  admission  for  light;  lying,  at  great  depth,  im- 
mediately beneath  that  portion  of  the  building  in  which  was  my 
own  sleeping-apartment.  It  had  been  used,  apparently,  in  remote 
feudal  times,  for  the  worst  purposes  of  a  donjon-keep,  and,  in  later 
days,  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  powder  or  some  other  highly  com- 
btutible  substance,  as  a  portion  of  its  floor,  and  the  whole  interior 
of  a  long  archway  through  which  we  reached  it,  were  carefully 
sheathed  with  copper.  The  door,  of  massive  iron,  had  been  also 
similarly  protected.  Its  immense  weight  caused  an  unusually 
sharp  grating  sound  as  it  moved  upon  its  hinges. 

Having  deposited  our  mournful  burden  upon  tressels  within 

this  region  of  horror,  we  partially  turned  aside  the  yet  unscrewed 

—  ■  ■  -^- 

I  The  Oreok  aceusative  of  "  Aides,"  the  saine  s«  "  Hades," 

54* 
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lid  of  the  coffin,  and  looked  upon  the  face  of  the  tenant  A 
striking  similitude  between  the  brother  and  sister  now  first  ar- 
rested my  attention ;  and  Usher,  divining,  perhaps,  my  thoughts, 
murmured  out  some  few  words,  from  wnich  I  learned  that  the 
deceased  and  himself  had  been  twins,  and  that  sympathies  of  a 
scarcely  intelligible  nature  had  always  existed  between  them. 
Our  glances,  however,  rested  not  long  upon  the  dead;  ibr  we 
could  not  regard  her  unawed.  The  disease  which  had  thus  en- 
tombed the  Lady  in  the  maturity  of  youth  had  left,  as  usual  in  all 
maladies  of  a  strictly  oataleptical  ohsuncter,  the  mockery  of  a  Iwit 
blush  upon  the  bosom  and  the  face,  and  that  suspiciously  linger- 
ing smile  upon  the  lip  which  is  so  terrible  in  death.  We  replaced 
and  screwed  down  the  lid,  and,  having  secured  the  door  of  iron, 
made  our  way,  with  toil,  into  the  scarcely  less  gloomy  apartments 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  house. 

And  now,  some  days  of  bitter  grief  having  elapsed,  an  observable 
change  came  over  the  features  of  the  mental  disorder  of  my  friend. 
His  ordinary  manner  had  vanished.  His  ordinary  occupations 
were  neglected  or  forgotten.  He  roamed  from  chamber  to  cham- 
ber with  hurried,  unequal,  and  objectless  step.  The  pallor  of  his 
countenance  had  araumed,  if  possible,  a  more  ghastly  hue ;  but 
the  luminousness  of  his  eye  had  utterly  gone  out.  The  once  ocoa- 
sional  huskiness  of  his  tone  was  heard  no  more ;  and  a  tremulous 
quaver,  as  if  of  extreme  terror,  habitually  characterized  his  utter- 
ance. There  were  times,  indeed,  when  I  thought  his  unceasingly 
agitated  mind  was  laboring  with  some  oppressive  secret,  to  divulge 
which  he  struggled  for  the  necessary  courage.  At  times,  again,  I 
was  obliged  to  resolve  all  into  the  mere  inexplicable  vagaries  of 
madness;  for  I  beheld  him  gazing  upon  vacancy  for  long  hours, 
in  an  attitude  of  the  profoundest  attention,  as  if  listening  to  some 
imaginary  sound.  It  was  no  wonder  that  his  condition  terrified, 
— ^that  it  infected  me.  I  felt  creeping  upon  me,  by  slow  yet  cer- 
tain degrees,  the  wild  influences  of  his  own  fantastic  yet  im- 
pressive superstitions. 

It  was  especially  upon  retiring  to  bed  late  at  night  of  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day  after  the  placing  of  the  Lady  Madeline 
within  the  donjon,  that  I  experienced  the  full  power  of  such  feel- 
ings. Sleep  came  not  near  my  couch,  while  the  hours  waned 
and  waned  away.  I  struggled  to  reason  off  the  nervousness  which 
had  dominion  over  me.  I  endeavored  to  believe  that  much,  if  not 
all,  of  what  I  felt,  was  due  to  the  bewildering  influence  of  the 
gloomy  furniture  of  the  room,— of  the  dark  and  tattered  draperies 
which,  tortured  into  motion  by  the  breath  of  a  rising  temp^t, 
swayed  fitfully  to  and  fro  upon  the  walls,  and  rustled  uneasily 
about  the  decorations  of  the  bed.  But  my  efforts  were  fruitless. 
An  irrepressible  tremor  gradually  pervaded  my  frame;  and  ml 
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length  there  sat  npon  my  very  heart  an  incuhns  of  utterly  cause- 
less alarm.  Shaking  this  off  with  a  gasp  and  a  struggle,  1  uplifted 
myself  upon  the  pillows,  and,  peering  earnestly  within  the  intense 
dsu-kness  of  the  chamber,  hearkened — I  know  not  why,  except 
that  an  instinetiye  spirit  prompted  me — ^to  certain  low  and  inde- 
finite sounds  which  came,  through  the  pauses  of  the  storm,  at 
long  intervals,  I  knew  not  whence.  Overpowered  by  an  intense 
sentiment  of  horror,  unaccountable  yet  unendurable,  I  threw  on  my 
clothes  with  haste,  (for  I  felt  that  I  should  sleep  no  more  during 
the  night,)  and  endeavored  to  arouse  myself  from  the  pitiable  con- 
dition into  which  I  had  fallen,  by  pacing  rapidly  to  and  fro 
through  the  apartment. 

I  had  taken  but  few  turns  in  this  manner,  when  a  light  step  on 
an  adjoining  staircase  arrested  my  attention.  I  presently  recog- 
nised it  as  that  of  Usher.  In  an  instant  aflerward  he  rapped, 
with  a  gentle  touch,  at  my  door,  and  entered,  bearing  a  lamp. 
His  countenance  was,  as  usual,  cadaverously  wan ;  but,  moreover, 
there  was  a  species  of  mad  hilarity  in  his  eyes, — an  evidently  re- 
strained hysteria  in  his  whole  demeanor.  His  air  appalled  me; 
bat  any  thing  was  preferable  to  the  solitude  which  I  had  so  long 
endured,  and  I  even  welcomed  his  presence  as  a  relief. 

"  And  you  have  not  seen  it  V  he  said,  abruptly,  after  having 
stared  about  him  for  some  moments  in  silence, — "  you  have  not, 

then,  seen  it?" "Not  hear  it? — ^yes,  I  hear  it,  and  have  heard  it. 

Long — long — ^long — ^many  minutes,  many  hours,  many  days,  have 
I  heard  it, — ^yet  I  dared  not,— oh,  pity  me,  miserable  wretch  that 
I  am ! — 1  dared  not — I  dared  not  speak  I  We  have  put  her  living 
in  the  tomb !  Said  I  not  that  my  senses  were  acute  ?  I  ncno  tell 
you  that  I  heard  her  first  feeble  movements  in  the  hollow  coffin. 
1  heard  them — many,  many  days  ago— yet  I  dared  not — I  dared 
fud  speak!  And  now — to-night — Ethel  red — ^hal  ha! — the  rend- 
ing of  her  coffin,  and  the  grating  of  the  iron  hinges  of  her  prison, 
and  her  struggles  within  the  coppered  archway  of  the  vault !  Oh, 
whither  shall  I  fly?  Will  she  not  be  here  anon?  Madman! 
1  tell  you  that  she  now  stands  without  the  door  !'* 

Here  the  huge  antique  panels  to  which  the  speaker  pointed 
threw  slowly  back  upon  the  instant  their  ponderous  and  ebony 
jaws.  It  was  the  work  of  the  rushing  gust ;  but  then  without 
those  doors  there  did  stand  the  lofty  and  enshrouded  figure  of  the 
Lady  Madeline  of  Usher,  There  was  blood  upon  her  white 
robes,  and  the  evidence  of  some  bitter  struggle  upon  every  por- 
tion of  her  emaciated  frame.  For  a  moment  she  remained 
trembling  and  reeling  to  and  fro  upon  the  threshold ;  then,  with 
a  low  moaning  cry,  fell  heavily  inward  upon  the  person  of  her 
brother,  and,  in  her  violent  and  now  final  death-agonies,  bore  him  to 
the  floor  a  corpse,  and  a  victim  to  the  terrors  he  had  anticipated. 
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From  that  cbamber  and  from  that  mansion  I  fled  agliast.  The 
storm  was  still  abroad  in  all  its  wrath  as  I  found  myself  crossing 
the  old  causeway.  Suddenly  there  shot  along  the  path  a  wild 
light,  and  I  turned  to  see  whence  a  gleam  so  unusual  could  have 
issued ;  for  the  rast  house  and  its  shadows  were  alone  behind  me. 
The  radiance  was  that  of  the  full,  setting,  and  blood-red  moon, 
which  now  shone  vividly  through  that  once  barely-discernible 
fissure  of  which  I  have  before  spoken  as  extending  from  the  roof 
of  the  building,  in  a  zigzag  direction^  to  the  b^se.  While  I  gazed, 
this  fissure  rapidly  widened, — ^there  came  a  fierce  breadi  of  the 
whirlwind, — the  entire  orb  of  the  satellite  burst  at  once  upon  my 
sight, — ^my  brain  reeled  as  I  saw  the  mighty  walls  rushing  asun- 
der,— there  was  a  long,  tumultuous,  shouting  sound  like  the  voice 
of  a  thousand  waters, — and  the  deep  and  dank  tarn  at  my  feet 
dosed  sullenly  and  silently  over  the  fragments  of  the  ^^Houm, 

of  u^k^r 
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This  distingaished  scholar,  jarist,  fltatesinan,  and  pfailantbropiat*  is  the  son 
of  Gharlea  Pinokney  Sumner,  for  some  yean  sheriff  of  Suffolk  County,  and  was 
born  in  Boston,  January  0,  1811.  He  was  graduated  at  Harrard  College  in 
1830,  and  in  1831  commenced  his  studies  at  the  Cambridge  law-school.  Whila 
yet  a  student,  he  wrote  several  articles  fbr  the  "American  Jurial,"  whieh  at- 
tracted attention  by  their  learning  and  ability;  and  thereupon  he  beeame  the 
editor  of  that  periodical,  which  position  he  occupied  for  three  years.  In  1834, 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Boston ;  and,  haTtng  been  ap- 
pointed reporter  to  the  Circuit  Court,  he  published  three  Tolumoe  known  as 
Sumner'a  ReporU,  In  1836,  he  edited  "A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  the 
Courts  of  Admiralty  in  Civil  Causes  of  Maritime  Jurisdiction,  by  Andrew 
Dunlap,"  adding  an  "Appendix"  equal  in  extent  to  the  original  work.  In 
1837,  he  visited  Europe,  where  ho  remained  three  years,  eigoying  nnuaual  advan^ 
tages  of  social  intercourse  with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  Mr.  Sumner  lectured  at  the  Cambridge  law- 
school,  and  in  1844  edited  an  edition  of  **  Vesey's  Reports,"  in  twenty  Tolumes, 
to  whieh  he  contributed  numerous  valuable  notes  and  treatises  on  the  points  in 
question.  The  next  year  he  delivered  an  Oration  on  the  Tnte  Orandemr  of  Na- 
tion; before  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Boston,  July  4, — taking  therein  a  posi> 
tion  as  bold  and  novel  as  it  was  beautifiil  and  truthftiL' 


*  Well  and  beautifully  was  it  thus  written  by  Edmund  Burke's  schoolmaster — 
Abraham  Shackleton :  "  The  memory  of  Edmund  Burke's  philanthropio  vtrtuee 
will  outlive  the  period  when  his  shining  political  talents  will  cease  to  act.  New 
fashions  of  political  sentiment  will  exist:  but  Philahthbopt — IMMORTALS 
MANET." 

*  It  bad  been  customary,  "  from  time  immemorial,"  for  the  anthoritiea  of  Boa. 
ton  to  appoint  some  one  to  deliver  an  oration  before  them  and  the  aaaembM 
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From  tliU  time  forward,  Mr.  Samner  took  »  more  prominent  part  in  pnblio 
affairs.  He  earl  j  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas ;  and  when  the  Whig  party  in 
MaMachosetbs,  in  1848,  wonld  not  act  np  to  its  professiona  against  that  ini- 
qnitoos  scheme,  he  abandoned  it.  In  1851,  be  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  from  Massachusetts,  as  the  saccessor  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  soon 
distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent^  as  all  acknowledged 
him  the  most  learned,  of  that  body.  On  the  26th  of  August,  1852,  he  deliTered 
his  masterly  and  unanswerable  speech  on  the  nnoonstitutionali^  and  wickedness 
of  the  "  Fugitive  Blare  BilL"'  So  powerful  were  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, and  so  unanswerable  his  positions,  that  some  of  the  more  Tiolent  slave- 
holding  mMnbers  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  felt  that  he  must  be  silenced, 
and  employed  one  Preston  8.  Brooks,  a  member  of  the  House  from  South  Caro- 
lina, to  do  the  work.  On  the  22d  of  May,  1856,  he,  accompanied  by  L.  M.  Keitt, 
ef  the  same  House  and  from  the  same  State,  entered  the  Seniite-chamber,  after 
tiie  a4Jottmment  of  the  Senate,  and  seeing  Mr.  Sumner,  with  no  one  near  him, 
seated  in  his  ann-ehair  writing  at  his  desk,  (which  was  fkstened  to  the  floor,) 
approached  him  with  a  heary  bludgeon,  and,  by  one  serere  blow  upon  the  head, 
stunned  him  so  that  he  fell  upon  his  desk.  In  endearoring  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  seat»  Mr.  Sumner  wrenched  the  desk  from  its  fastenings,  and  fell  sense- 
less and  bleeding  upon  the  floor.  His  assailant  renewed  the  blows  upon  the  head 
of  his  prostrate  vietim,  until,  after  more  than  a  doien  had  been  giren,  he  was 
stopped  by  some  members  of  the  Senate  who  happened  to  be  present  Mr. 
Samner  was  taken  to  his  lodgings  in  a  carriage,  so  sererely  ii^ured  that  it  was 
thought  be  could  not  reeoTer.  The  news  of  this  high-handed  assault  upon  such  a 
man,  and  in  such  a  plaee,  ran  like  lightning  through  the  nation,  and  aroused  the 
deepest  indignation  in  OTexy  breast*  For  weeks,  Mr.  Samner  was  confined  to  bis 
room  and  bed ;  but  he  gradually  gained  strength,  and  hoped  that  he  might  be  able 
to  return  to  the  Senate  in  the  December  following:  this  bis  physicians  peremptorily 
forbade,  and  he  spent  the  winter  in  Boston.  In  the  spring  of  1857,  he  went  to 
Europe  for  his  health,  receiving  there,  from  all  the  noblest  and  most  learned 
wherever  he  went,  the  highest  marks  of  attention  and  respect  He  returned  in 
the  fell,  somewhat  improved ;  but,  his  former  symptoms  returning  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  apply  himself  to  public  duties,  his  physicians  urged  him  to  go  abroad 
again,  and  accordingly  be  ssiled  for  Europe  in  the  spring  of  1858.  The  accounts 
received,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  state  of  his  health  are  rather  fevorable ;  yet  it 
is  doubtftd  whether  he  will  be  able  very  soon  to  resume  his  seat  in  the  Senate.' 


eitixens  and  military  on  the  anniversary  of  our  national  independenee.  These 
orations,  though  often  eloquent  and  learned,  were  generally  oast  in  about  the 
same  mould, — that  of  national  vanity  and  military  glory.  It  was  left  for  Charles 
Samner  to  strike  out  in  an  entirely  new  path,  and  to  show,  by  rare  eloquence, 
learning,  and  by  an  array  of  fkots  and  figures,  not  to  be  giunsaid,  on  the  cost^  the 
horrors,  and  the  ineflicacy  of  war,  that  Uie  "  True  Grandeur  of  Nations"  consists 
in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace. 

1  The  following  admirable  sentiment  fh}m  Oliver  Cromwell  was  printed  on  the 
title-page  of  this  speech : — "  If  any  man  thinks  that  the  interests  of  these  nations, 
and  Uie  interests  of  Christianity,  are  two  separate  and  distinct  things,  I  wish  my 
soul  may  never  enter  into  his  secret" 

*  A  beaatifhl  edition  of  his  Speeches,  Addresses,  and  Litenury  Essays,  has  been 
published  by  Ticknor  A  Fields,  in  three  volumes. 
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EXPENSES   07  WAR  AND  EDUCATION   COMPABED. 

It  appears  from  the  last  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard 
University,  that  its  whole  available  property,  the  various  acca- 
malations  of  more  than  two  centuries  oi  generosity^  amounts  to 
$703,176. 

There  now  swings  idly  at  her  moorings,  in  this  harbor,  a  ship 
of  the  line,  the  Ohio,  carrying  ninety  guns,  finished  as  late  as 
1886,  for  $«)47,888 ;  repaired  only  two  years  afterwards,  in  1888, 
for  9228,012 ;  with  an  armament  which  has  cost  $53,945 ;  making 
an  amount  of  $834,845,  as  the  actual  cost  at  this  moment  of  that 
single  ship ;  more  than  $100,000  beyond  all  the  available  accu- 
mulations of  the  richest  and  most  ancient  seat  of  learning  in  the 
land  I  Choose  ye,  my  fellow-citizens  of  a  Christian  state,  between 
the  two  caskets, — ^that  wherein  is  the  loveliness  of  knowledge  and 
truth,  or  that  which  contains  the  carrion  death. 

Still  further  let  us  pursue  the  comparison.  The  pay  of  the 
captain  of  a  ship  like  the  Ohio  is  $4,500,  when  in  service; 
$3,500,  when  on  leave  of  absence,  or  off  duty.  The  salary  of  the 
President  of  the  Harvard  University  is  $2,205 }  without  leave  of 
absence,  and  never  being  off  duty  I 

If  the  large  endowments  of  Harvard  University  are  dwarfed  bj 
a  comparison  with  the  expense  of  a  single  ship  of  the  line,  how 
much  more  must  it  be  so  with  those  of  other  institutions  of  leam> 
ing  and  beneficence,  less  favored  by  the  bounty  of  many  genera- 
tions I  The  average  cost  of  a  sloop  of  war  is  $315,000 ;  more, 
probably,  than  all  the  endowments  of  those  twin  stars  of  learning 
m  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  the  colleges  at  Williams- 
town  and  Amherst,  and  of  that  single  star  in  the  East,  the  guide 
to  many  ingenuous  youth,  the  Seminary  at  Andover.  The  yearly 
cost  of  a  sloop  of  war  in  service  is  above  $50,000 ;  more  than  the 
annual  expenditures  of  these  three  institutions  combined. 

Take  all  the  institutions  of  learning  and  beneficence,  the  pre- 
cious jewels  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  schools,  colleges,  hospitals, 
and  asylums,  and  the  sums  by  which  they  have  been  purchased 
and  preserved  are  trivial  and  beggarly,  compared  with  the  trea- 
sures squandered  within  the  borders  of  Massachusetts  in  vain 
preparations  for  war.  There  is  the  Navy  Yard  at  Charlestown, 
with  its  stores  on  hand,  all  costing  $4,741,000 ;  the  fortifications 
in  the  harbors  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  have  been  sunk  already 
incalculable  sums,  and  in  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  sink 
$3,853,000  more ;  and,  besides,  the  Arsenal  at  Springfield,  oon- 
taining,  in  1842,  175,118  muskets,  valued  at  $2,999,998,  and 
which  is  fed  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  about  $200,000,  but 
whose  highest  value  will  ever  be,  in  the  judgment  of  all  lovers  of 
truth,  that  it  inspired  a  poem  whioh  in  its  influence  shall  be 
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mightier  than  a  battle,  and  shall  endure  when  anenab  and  fortifi* 
cations  hare  crumbled  to  the  earth.^ 

TViM  Qrtmdtur  of  NalitrnM, 

TRUE  GLORT. 

Whatever  may  be  the  temporary  applanise  of  men,  or  the  ez- 
preflsions  of  public  opinion,  it  may  be  averted,  without  fear  of 
contoadiction,  ihcU  no  true  and  permanent  Fame  can  he  founded. 
except  in  labon  which  promote  the  happine$$  of  mankind.  There 
are  not  a  few  who  will  join  with  Milton  in  his  admirable  judg> 
ment  of  martial  renown :— * 

"  They  err  who  eount  it  glorioos  to  Bubdne 
By  eonquest  far  and  wide,  to  OTerrun 
Large  coantries,  and  in  field  great  battles  win, 
Great  oitiee  by  aasault.     What  do  these  worthies 
But  rob,  and  spoil,  bum,  slaughter,  and  enblaye 
Peaceable  nations,  neighboring  or  remote. 
Made  captiTe,  yet  deserving  frsedom  more 
Than  those,  their  conquerors,  who  leaye  behind 
Nothing  but  ruin,  wheresoe'er  they  rore. 
And  all  the  floorishing  works  of  peace  destroy  T"' 

Well  does  the  poet  give  the  palm  to  moral  excellence  I  But 
it  is  from  the  lips  of  a  successful  soldier,  cradled  in  war,  the  very 
pink  of  the  false  heroism  of  battle,  that  we  are  taught  to  appre- 
ciate  the  literary  Fame,  which,  though  less  elevated  than  that 
derived  from  disinterested  acts  of  beneficence,  is  truer  and  more 
permanent  far  than  anv  bloody  Glory.  I  allude  to  Wolfe,  the 
conqueror  of  Quebec,  who  has  attracted,  perhaps,  a  larger  share 
of  romantic  interest  than  any  of  the  gallant  generals  in  English 
history.  We  behold  him,  yet  voung  in  years,  at  the  head  of  an 
adventurous  expedition,  destined  to  prostrate  the  French  empire 
in  Canada, — guiding  and  encouraging  the  firmness  of  his  troops 
in  unaccustomed  difficulties, — awakening  their  personal  attach- 
ment by  his  kindly  suavity,  and  their  ardor  by  his  own  example, — 
climbing  the  precipitous  steeps  which  conduct  to  the  heights  of  the 
strongest  fortress  on  the  American  continent, — there,  under  its  walls* 
joining  in  deadly  conflict, — wounded — stretched  upon  the  field — 
faint  with  the  loss  of  blood — ^with  sight  already  dimmed, — ^his  life 
ebbing  fast,— cheered  at  last  by  the  sudden  cry  that  the  enemy  is 
fleeing  in  all  directions, — and  then  his  dying  breath  mingling 
with  the  shouts  of  victory.  An  eminent  artist  has  portraved  this 
scene  of  death  in  a  much*admired  picture.  History  and  poetry 
have  dwelt  upon  it  with  peculiar  fondness.     Such  is  the  Oloiy 

*  Ree  Longfelloir'g  **  Arwnal  of  Springfield,"  page  564. 

*  Paradiie  Regained,  Book  iii  v.  71. 
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of  arms !  But  there  is,  happily,  preserved  to  us  a  tradition  of 
this  day,  which  affords  a  gleam  of  a  truer  Glory.  As  the  com- 
mander floated  down  the  currents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  his  boat, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  in  the  enforced  silence  of  a  military  ex- 
pedition, to  effect  a  landing  at  an  opportune  promontory,  he  was 
heaxd  to  repeat  to  himself  that  poem  of  exquisite  charms, — then 
only  recently  given  to  mankind,  now  familiar  as  a  household  word 
wherever  the  mother-tongue  of  Gray  is  spoken, — the  *^  £l^y  in 
a  Country  Churchyard."  Strange  and  unaccustomed  prelude  to 
the  discord  of  battle  I  And  as  the  ambitious  warrior  finished  the 
recitation,  he  said  to  his  companions,  in  a  low  but  earnest  tone, 
that  he  '^  would  rather  be  the  author  of  that  poem  than  take 
Quebec."  And  surely  he  was  right.  The  Glory  of  that  victory 
is  already  dying  out,  like  a  candle  in  its  socket.  The  True  Glory 
of  the  poem  still  shmes  with  star-bright^  immortal  beauty. 

Home  and  Giary. 

PBOGaBSS  AND  BSrORM. 

Cultivate  a  just  moderation.  Learn  to  reconcile  order  with 
change,  stability  with  Progress.  This  is  a  wise  conservatism ; 
this  is  a  wise  reform.  Rightly  understanding  these  terms,  who 
would  not  be  a  conservative  ?  Who  would  not  be  a  reformer  ? 
A  conservative  of  all  that  is  good, — a  reformer  of  all  that  is  evil ; 
a  conservative  of  knowledge, — a  reformer  of  ignorance ;  a  conser- 
vative of  truths  and  principles,  whose  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God, — 
a  reformer  of  laws  and  institutions  which  are  but  the  wicked  or 
imperfect  work  of  man ;  a  conservative  of  that  divine  order  which 
is  found  only  in  movement, — a  reformer  of  those  earthly  wrongs 
and  abuses  which  spring  from  a  violation  of  the  great  Law  of 
Human  Progress.  Blending  these  two  characters  in  one,  let  us 
seek  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  Reforming  Conservatives  and  Com- 
servative  Reformers, 

And,  finally,  let  a  confidence  in  the  Progress  of  our  race  be, 
under  God,  our  oonstant  faith.  Let  the  sentiment  of  loyalty, 
earth-born,  which  once  lavished  itself  on  King  or  Emperor,  give 
place  to  that  other  sentiment,  heaven-bom,  of  devotion  to  Hu- 
manity. Let  Loyalty  to  one  Man  be  exchanged  for  Love  to  Man. 
And  be  it  our  privilege  to  extend  these  sacred  influences  through- 
out the  land.  So  shall  we  open  to  our  country  new  fields  of 
{>eace^l  victories,  which  shall  not  want  the  sympathies  and  gratu- 
ations  of  the  good  citizen,  or  the  praises  of  the  just  historian. 
Go  forth,  then,  my  country,  '^  conquering  and  to  conquer,"  not  by 
brutish  violence ;  not  by  rorce  of  arms ;  not,  oh  1  not  on  dishonest 
fields  of  blood  \  but  in  the  majesty  of  Peace,  of  Justice,  of  Free- 
dom, by  the  irresistible  might  of  Christian  Institutions. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Addrett  at  Union  CoUegt,  1848. 
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JUDICIAL  TKIBUNAL8. 

Let  me  here  say  that  I  hold  judges,  and  especially  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  country,  in  much  respect ;  but  I  am  too  familiar  with 
the  history  of  judicial  proceedings  to  regard  them  with  any  super- 
stitious reverence.  Judges  are  but  men,  and  in  all  ages  have 
shown  a  full  share  of  human  frailty.  Alas  I  alas !  the  worst 
erimes  of  history  have  been  perpetrated  under  their  sanction. 
The  blood  of  martyrs  and  of  patriots,  crying  from  the  ground, 
summons  them  to  judgment.  It  was  a  judicial  tribunal  which 
condemned  Socrates  to  drink  the  fatal  hemlock,  and  which  pushed 
the  Saviour  barefoot  over  the  pavements  of  Jerusalem,  landing 
beneath  his  cross.  It  was  a  judicial  tribunal  which,  against  the 
testimony  and  entreaties  of  her  father,  surrendered  the  &ir  Vir- 
ginia as  a  slave ;  whieh  arrested  the  teachings  of  the  great  Apostle 
to  the  Gkntiles,  and  sent  him  in  bonds  from  Judea  to  Rome ; 
which,  in  the  name  of  the  Old  Religion,  adjudged  the  saints  and 
Others  of  the  Christian  ohureh  to  death,  in  all  its  most  d^eadM 
forms ;  and  which  aflerwards,  in  the  name  of  the  New  Religion, 
enforced  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition,  amidst  the  shrieks  and 
agonies  of  its  victims,  while  it  compelled  Galileo  to  declare,  in 
solemn  denial  of  the  g^eat  truth  he  had  disclosed,  that  the  earth 
did  not  move  round  the  sun.  It  was  a  judicial  tribunal  which,  in 
France,  during  the  long  reign  of  her  monarchs,  lent  itself  to  be 
the  instrument  of  every  tyranny,  as  during  the  brief  reign  of 
terror  it  did  not  hesitate  to  stand  forth  the  unpitying  accessary  of 
the  unpitying  guillotine.  Ay,  sir,  it  was  a  judicial  tribunal  in 
England,  surrounded  by  all  the  forms  of  law,  which  sanctioned 
every  despotic  caprice  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  from  the  unjust 
divorce  of  his  queen,  to  the  beheading  of  Sir  Thomas  More ; 
which  lighted  the  fires  of  persecution  that  glowed  at  Oxford  and 
Smithfield,  over  the  cinders  of  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  John  Rogers; 
which,  after  elaborate  argument,  upheld  the  fatal  tyranny  of  ship- 
money  against  the  patriot  resistance  of  Hampden ;  which,  in  de- 
fiance of  justice  and  humanity,  sent  Sidney  and  Russell  to  the 
block ;  which  persistently  enforced  the  laws  of  Conformity  that 
our  Puritan  Fathers  persistently  refused  to  obey;  and  which 
aflerwards,  with  Jeffries  on  the  bench,  crimsoned  the  pages  of 
English  history  with  massacre  and  murder— even  with  the  blood 
of  innocent  woman.  Ay,  sir,  and  it  was  a  judicial  tribunal  in  our 
country,  surrounded  by  all  the  forms  of  law,  which  hung  witohes 
at  Salem,-whioh  affirmed  the  conBtitntionality  of  the  Stomp  Act. 
while  it  admonished  '' jurors  and  the  people"  to  obey, — and  which 
now,  in  our  day,  has  lent  its  sanction  to  the  unutterable  atrocity 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill. 

Speech  at  Worceeter^  September^  1864. 
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ANDREW  P.  PEABODY. 

Ret.  Andrbw  P.  Psabodt,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Beyeily,  Massaehnsetts,  In  1811, 
and  was  graduated  at  Hairard  College  in  1826.  He  studied  theology  at  Cambridge 
divinity-sohool,  and  after  completing  his  stndies  was  elected  Tutor  of  MathMoa- 
ticH  in  the  college.  In  1833,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  South  Congrepitional 
Church  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshirei  in  which  position  he  still  remaina.  In 
January,  1854,  the  editorship  of  the  **  North  American  Reriew^  waa  tendered  to 
him,  which  he  accepted,  and  the  duties  of  which  he  has  erer  since  disehai^ged  with 
singular  tact,  judgment,  and  seholuihip,  ftilly  sustaining  the  high  reputation  of 
that  time-honored  journal. 

Mr.  Peabody's  published  Tolnraei  are,  Leeturm  en  OhriwHan  Dodrme,  whiHl 
appeared  in  1844,  and  has  passed  through  numerous  editions;  and  StnmtmM «/ 
Conaolaiion,  which  ^>peared  in  1847.  Besidw  these,  he  has  edited  aiany  ▼olnmes 
to  which  he  has  eontribnled  a  memoir  or  other  prefix ;  and  baa  pnblialwd,  or 
rather  permitted  to  be  published,  a  large  number  of  occasional  sermons,  addreaaea, 
and  lectures.  His  contributions  to  the  "  Christian  Ezaminw"  and  tlia  **  Nottili 
American  Review"  hare  been  very  numerous  for  the  last  twen^-tlYa  yean  ;  aad 
he  has  oooasionally  written  for  other  periodicals. 


THE  MIRACLES  AND  WORK  OF  JESUS. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  gladDess  sent  to  so  many  homes  and  hearts 
by  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  Has  he  ceased  to  exert  this  benign 
agency?  Or  have  outward  miracles,  having  discharged  their 
ministry,  yielded  place  to  still  "greater  works"?  Would  yoa 
answer  this  question,  go  with  me  to  the  dwelling  of  as  h&ppy  a 
family  as  you  may  find  among  a  thousand.  On  the  lips  of  the 
parents  is  the  law  of  love ;  tendemes  sand  reverence  are  blended 
in  every  look  and  tone  of  the  children.  An  unkind  word  is  never 
heard,  a  morose  countenance  never  seen  there.  The  father  daily 
stands  as  priest  at  his  own  household  altar,  and  his  overflowing 
gratitude  hardly  leaves  room  for  supplication.  On  the  Lord's 
day  they  go  up  to  the  sanctuary  together,  and  not  one  of  them 
retires  when  the  table  of  redeeming  love  is  spread.  Their  whole 
lives  adorn  the  doctrine  of  their  Saviour ;  and  their  home  is  a 
radiating  place  for  pious  example  and  holy  influence. 

But  go  back  a  few  years,  and  what  was  that  familvf  The 
father  a  self-made  maniac, — the  slave  of  brutal  appetite.  His 
chief  haunt  was  where  they  dig  graves  for  men's  souls;  and 
when  he  came  to  his  own  house,  it  was  but  to  curse  his  family, 
and  to  make  his  home  a  hell.  The  children  were  growing  up  in 
ignorance,  waywardness,  and  squalidness,  promising  only  to  add 
to  the  mass  of  pauperism  and  crime.     The  mother  alone  trusted 
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in  Qod;  and  her  heart  would  long  ago  have  broken,  had  she  not 
looked  for  a  rest  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling.  But  the 
IHTine  Redeemer  yisited  that  family.  The  mother's  prayers  were 
at  length  heard.  The  father's  heart  was  touched.  The  Lord 
looked  upon  him,  and  he  wept.  His  tears  flowed  from  a  repent- 
aooe  not  to  be  repented  of.  His  Saviour's  faoe  shone  in  upon  his 
darkened  and  perverted  soul,  and  left  its  image  there.  And  then 
father  and  mother  together  bore  their  children  to  the  Redeemer 
for  his  blessing,  and,  in  united  prayer  and  effort,  consecrated  them 
to  his  altar  and  his  kingdom.  He  has  accepted  the  offering,  and 
set  his  seal  on  all  their  hearts.  Nor  is  this  a  scene  by  itself. 
Such  are  the  blessings  which  Jesus  has  shed  and  is  shedding 
abroad  in  thousands  of  families  all  over  Christendom.  Such  are 
the  fountains  of  compassion  that  still  flow  from  Him  whose  love 
we  this  morning  eommemorate.  There  this  day  meet  in  his 
temple  and  surround  his  altar  multitudes  whom  he  has  ransomed 
from  the  lowest  degradation  and  the  foulest  guilt,  cleansed  from 
the  most  loathsome  leprosy,  and  brought  from  the  most  God- 
defying  madness,  to  sit  at  his  feet,  clothed  and  in  their  right 
mind. 

With  what  portion  of  our  well-beino;  and  happiness  is  not  the 
image  of  Jesus  blended?  What  is  there  that  renders  our  life 
here  blessed,  or  that  lights  up  the  future  with  promise,  which  he 
lias  not  either  bestowed,  or  made  more  precious  and  availing? 
And  the  more  I  meditate  on  all  of  blessing  and  of  hope  that  is 
given  us  upon  earth,  the  more  do  I  feel  that  human  life  is  but  an 
extended  commentary  on  our  Saviour's  words, — '^  I  and  the  Father 
are  one ;"  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  work  together  in  all  that 
gladdens  this  life,  and  in  all  that  fits  us  for  a  higher  and  better 
home ;  so  that  he  who,  by  his  own  negligence  or  guilt,  '<  hath  not 
the  Son,  hath  not  the  Father."  I  feel  that  no  department  of  the 
Father's  goodness  is  complete  till  rays  from  Tabor  and  from  Cal- 
vary have  rested  upon  it;  that  no  cup  which  the  Father  designs 
for  us  is  mingled  as  he  would  have  it,  till  Jesus  has  poured  into  it 
those  waters  of  which  he  that  drinketh  shall  thirst  no  more. 

Semunu  of  ConaoUUion, 

OUVIBR. 

Ciivier  has  performed  for  the  kingdoms  of  animated  nature  the 
work  which  Newton  wrought  for  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens. 
His  generaliaations  now  seem  final  and  complete.  They  bind 
together  all  tribes  of  being  in  one  vast  and  beautiful  system,  per- 
vaded by  analogies  and  equivalent  provisions )  and  reveal,  in  the 
structure  and  adaptations  of  the  animal  economy,  numberless 
mysteries  of  divine  wisdom  which  had  been  hidden  from  the 
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foundation  of  the  world.  He  reached  these  suhlime  results  be- 
cause his  religious  nature  prompted  him  to  look  for  unity  and 
harmony  in  the  works  of  God, — to  search  everywhere  for  traces 
of  the  all-peryading  and  all-perfect  mind, — ^to  seek  in  the  humblest 
zoophyte  the  expression  of  an  idea  of  God, — ^the  not  unworthy 
type  of  the  Infinite  Archetype.  He  wrought  in  glowing  faith. 
He  served  at  the  altar  of  science  as  a  priest  of  the  Most  High. 
Infidelity  went  from  his  presence  rebuked  and  humbled.  His 
soul  was  kindled,  his  lips  were  touched  ever  more  and  more  with 
the  fire  of  heaven,  as,  with  waning  strength  and  under  the  burden 
of  bereavement,  he  still  drew  bolder,  fuller  harmonies,  unheard 
before,  from  the  lyre  of  universal  nature.  Says  one  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  lecture  from  which  he  went  home  to  die,  '<  In  the 
whole  of  this  lecture  there  was  an  omnipresence  of  the  Omni- 
potent and  Supreme  Cause.  The  examination  of  the  visible  world 
seemed  to  touch  upon  the  invisible.  The  search  into  creation 
invoked  the  presence  of  the  Creator.  It  seemed  as  if  the  veil 
were  to  be  torn  from  before  us,  and  soience  was  about  to  reveal 
eternal  wisdom." 

FM  Beta  Kappa  Oration,  184&. 
THE  HIGHER  LAW. 

In  the  whole  political  history  of  our  own  country,  there  has 
been  no  sin  so  atrocious  as  the  repudiation  of  a  higher  than 
human  law.  It  is  stark  atheism ;  for,  with  the  law,  this  position 
virtually  denies  also  the  providence,  of  G^xi,  and  makes  men  and 
nations  sole  arbiters  of  their  ovrn  fortunes.  But  ''  the  Heavens 
do  rule."  If  there  be  institutions  or  measures  inconsistent  with 
immutable  rectitude,  they  are  fostered  only  under  the  ban  of  a 
righteous  God ;  they  inwrap  the  germs  of  their  own  harvest  of 
shame,  disorder,  vice,  and  wretchedness;  nay,  their  very  pros- 
perity is  but  the  verdure  and  blossoming  which  shall  mature  the 
apples  of  Sodom.  Oh,  how  often  have  our  legislators  had  reason 
to  recall  those  pregnant  words  of  Jefferson, — sad  indeed  is  it  thai 
they  should  have  become  almost  too  trite  for  repetition,  without 
having  worked  their  Wf^  into  the  national  conscience, — '*  I  tremble 
for  my  country,  when  I  consider  that  Gk>d  is  just"  I  The  nations 
that  have  passed  away,  the  decaying  nations,  the  convulsed  thrones, 
the  smouldering  rebellion-fires,  of  the  Old  World,  reveal  the  ele- 
ments of  national  decline  and  ruin,  and  hold  out  baleful  signals 
over  the  career  on  which  our  republic  is  hurrying ;  assuring  us, 
by  the  experience  of  all  climes  and  ages,  that  slavery,  the  unprin- 
cipled lust  of  power  and  territory,  official  corruption  and  venality, 
aggressive  war,  partisan  legislation,  are  but  <<  sowing  the  wind  to 
reap  the  whirlwind.'' 
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Our  Btatesmen  of  the  "  manifest-destinj*'  type  seem  to  imagine 
oar  country  necessary  to  the  designs  of  Providence.  So  thought 
the  Hebrews,  and  on  far  more  plausible  grounds,  of  their  common- 
wealth ;  but,  rather  than  fulfil  to  such  degenerate  descendants  the 
promise  made  to  their  great  ancestor,  <*  God  is  able,"  said  the 
divine  Teacher,  ^'  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abra- 
ham." Our  destiny  must  be  evolved,  not  from  the  blending  of 
the  world's  noblest  races  in  our  ancestral  stock ;  not  from  a  posi- 
tion in  which  we  hold  the  keys  of  the  world's  commerce,  and  can 
say  to  the  North,  ''Give  up,"  and  to  the  South,  ''Keep  not 
back ;"  not  from  our  capacity  to  absorb  and  assimilate  immigrant 
millions.  Destiny  is  but  the  concrete  of  character.  God  needs 
no  man  or  nation.  He  will  bring  in  the  reign  of  everlasting 
righteousness ;  and,  as  a  people,  we  must  stand  or  fall  as  we 
accept  or  spurn  that  reign.  Brethren,  scholars,  patriots  also,  I 
trust, — you  whose  generous  nurture  gives  you  large  and  enduring 
influence,— seek  for  the  country  of  your  pride  and  love,  above  all 
things  else,  her  establishment  on  the  eternal  right  as  on  the  Rock 
of  Ages.    Thus  shall  there  be  no  spot  on  her  &me,  no  limit  to  her 

growth,  no  waning  to  her  glory. 

Oradan  at  Brown  Umvernty,  Auffusi,  1858. 
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Ij  tt«  wm  of  the  lata  General  R.  S.  Street,  and  was  bom  in  Poag;hkeepBie,  Dot- 
ebeaa  County,  New  York,  on  the  ISth  of  December,  1811.  When  he  waa  qaite 
yoong,  hia  fkther  remoTod  with  his  family  to  Montioello,  Snllivan  Connty,  then 
called  ''the  wUd  oonntry/'  bat  Tory  fertile^  Ita  magnifioent  Boenery,  deep 
foraatay  dear  atreama,  gorgea  of  piled  rocks  and  black  ■hade,  ita  monntains,  and 
ita  Talleya,  all  tended  to  call  out  the  facnlties  of  the  yonng  poet;  and  hence  hii 
deacripdon  of  foreat  life  and  scenery  are  so  trae  to  nature.  He  stndied  law  in 
the  oliee  of  hia  fkther,  and,  on  his  admission  to  the  bar,  remored  to  the  city  of 
Albany,  where  he  now  reaides.  For  a  aeries  of  years  he  has  held  the  office  of 
State  Librarian,  at  which  post  he  still  continaes.  In  1847,  a  rolume  of  his  fngi- 
tire  poetry,  of  over  three  handred  pages,  waa  published  by  Clark  A  Austin,  and 
it  haa  paaaed  through  MTeral  editions.  In  the  following  year,  his  Metrical 
Romanee  entitled  Frontmae  was  pnblisbed  by  Bentley,  of  London,  and  re- 
pnUiahad  the  next  aeaaon  by  Soribner  4  Co.,  New  York.'  Of  lata  y«*ra  Mr.  & 
haa  written  bat  very  little. 


1  Of  this  poem  the  "  Britannia,"  a  London  periotllcal,  says,  **  Mr.  Street  is 
one  of  the  writers  of  whom  his  country  has  roason  U)  bo  proud.  His  original i It 
is  no  less  striking  than  his  talent.     Id  dealing  with  tbv  Homance  of  North  Arae- 
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TUE   LOST   HUNTER. 

Namb'd  by  the  piercing,  freeiing  air. 

And  burden'd  by  his  game, 
The  hunter,  straggling  with  despair, 

Dragg'd  on  his  shiTering  frame ; 
The  rifle  hie  had  shoalder*a  late 
Was  traiVd  along,  a  weary  weight ; 

His  pouoh  was  Toid  of  food ; 
The  hours  were  speeding  in  their  flight. 
And  soon  the  long,  keen,  winter  night 

Would  wrap  the  solitude. 

Oft  did  he  stoop  a  listening  ear, 

Sweep  round  an  anxioos  eye, — 
No  bark  or  axe-blow  eould  he  hear. 

No  human  trace  descry. 
His  sinuous  path,  by  blazes,  wound 
Among  trunks  group'd  in  myriads  round ; 

Through  naked  boughs,  between 
Whose  tangled  architecture,  fWiught 
With  many  a  shape  grotesquely  wrought. 

The  hemlock's  spire  was  seen. 

An  antler*d  dweller  of  the  wild 

Had  met  his  eager  gaze, 
And  far  his  wandering  steps  beguiled 

Within  an  unknown  maze ; 
Stream,  rock,  and  run-way  he  had  crossed, 
Unhee<Ung,  till  the  marks  were  lost 

By  which  he  used  to  roam ; 
And  now  deep  swamp  and  wild  rapine 
And  rugged  mountain  were  between 

The  hunter  and  his  home. 

A  dusky  hate,  which  slow  had  crept 

On  high,  now  darkened  there. 
And  a  few  snow-flakes  fluttering  swept 

Athwart  the  thick,  gray  air, 
Faster  and  faster,  till  between 
The  trunks  and  boughs  a  mottled  screen 

Of  glimmering  motes  was  spread. 
That  tick'd  against  each  object  round 
With  gentle  and  continuous  sound, 

I«lke  brook  o'er  pebbled  bed. 

riean  life  at  a  time  when  the  red  man  waged  war  with  the  Baropeaa  lettlan,  be 
has  skilfally  preaerred  that  distinctire  reality  in  ideas,  habits^  and  actions  cha- 
racteri«tio  of  the  Indian  tribes,  while  he  has  oonstnioted  a  poem  of  singular 
power  and  beaaty.  In  this  respect  Froniefute  is  entirely  diflbrent  trom  '  Qertmde 
of  Wyoming,'  which  presents  us  only  with  the  ideal  portraiture.  Mr.  Street  has 
collected  all  his  materials  from  natare.  They  are  stamped  with  that  imprem  of 
truth  which  is  at  onoe  risible  eren  to  the  inexperienced  eye,  and,  like  a  great 
artist,  he  has  exercised  his  imagination  only  in  forming  them  into  the  most 
attractive,  piotoresque,  and  beautiful  comhiQatiuns." 
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The  laurel  tnfts,  tliat  drooping  hung 

Close  roU'd  around  their  steins, 
And  the  sear  beech-leayes  still  that  clung, 

Were  white  with  powdering  gems. 
But,  hark !  afar  a  sullen  moan 
Swell'd  out  to  louder,  deeper  tone. 

As  surging  near  it  pass'd, 
And,  bursting  with  a  roar,  and  shock 
That  made  the  groaning  forest  rock. 

On  rush'd  the  winter  blast. 

As  o'er  it  whistled,  shriek'd,  and  hiss'd. 

Caught  by  its  swooping  wings, 
The  snow  was  whirl'd  to  eddying  mist, 

Barb'd,  as  it  seem*d,  with  stings ; 
And  now  'twas  swept  with  lightning  flight 
AboTe  the  loftiest  hemlock's  height. 

Like  drifting  smoke,  and  now 
It  hid  the  air  with  shooting  clouds. 
And  robed  the  trees  with  circling  shroudsy 

Then  dash'd  in  heaps  below. 

Here,  plunging  in  a  billowy  wreath, 

There,  dinging  to  a  limb. 
The  suffering  hunter  gasp'd  for  breath. 

Brain  reel'd,  and  eye  grew  dim ; 
As  though  to  whelm  him  in  despair, 
Bapidly  changed  the  blackening  air 

To  murkiest  gloom  of  night. 
Till  naught  was  seen  around,  below. 
But  fallmg  flakes  and  mantled  snow. 

That  gleam'd  in  ghastly  white. 

At  erery  blast  an  icy  dart 
Seem'd  through  his  nerres  to  fly, 

The  blood  was  freexing  to  his  hearty- 
Thought  whisper'd  he  must  die. 

The  thundering  tempest  echo'd  death, 

He  felt  it  in  his  tightened  breath ; 
Spoil,  rifle  dropp'd,  and  slow 

As  the  dread  torpor  crawling  came 

Along  his  staggering,  stiffening  frame. 
He  sunk  upon  the  snow. 

Reason  forsook  her  shattered  throne  :— 

He  deem'd  that  summer-hours 
Again  around  him  brightly  shone 

In  sunshine,  leaves,  and  flowers ; 
Ag^in  the  fresh,  green,  forest-sod,      * 
Rifle  in  hand,  he  lightly  trod, — 

He  heard  the  deer's  low  bleat; 
Or,  couch'd  within  the  shadowy  nook. 
He  drank  the  crystal  of  the  brook 

That  murmur'd  at  his  feet. 

It  changed ; — ^his  cabin  roof  o'erspread. 
Rafter,  and  wall,  and  chair. 
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Gleam*d  in  the  crackling  fire,  that  shed 

Its  warmth,  and  he  was  there ; 
His  wife  had  clasp'd  his  hand,  and  now 
Her  gentle  kiss  was  on  his  brow, 

His  child  was  prattling  by; 
The  hound  crouch'd,  dozing,  near  the  blaxe. 
And  through  the  pane's  frost-pictured  haze 
He  saw  the  white  drifts  flj. 

That  pass'd ; — ^before  his  swimming  sight 

Does  not  a  figure  bound. 
And  a  soft  roioe,  with  wild  delight, 

Proclaim  the  lost  is  found  ? 
No,  hunter,  no !  'tis  but  the  streak 
Of  whirling  snow, — ^the  tempest's  shriek,^ 

No  human  aid  is  near ! 
Neyer  again  that  form  will  meet 
Thj  clasp'd  embrace, — those  accents  sweet 

Speak  music  to  thine  ear. 

Morn  broke ; — away  the  clouds  were  chased. 

The  sky  was  pure  and  bright. 
And  on  its  blue  the  branches  traced 

Their  webs  of  glittering  white. 
Its  ivory  roof  the  hemlock  stoop'd. 
The  pine  its  siWery  tassel  droop'd, 

Down  bent  the  burden'd  wood. 
And,  scatter'd  round,  low  points  of  green, 
Peering  above  the  snowy  scene. 

Told  where  the  thickets  stood. 

In  a  deep  hollow,  drifted  high, 

A  waye-like  heap  was  thrown  ; 
Dazzlingly  in  the  sunny  sky 

A  diamond  blaze  it  shone ; 
The  little  snow-bird,  chirping  sweet, 
Dotted  it  o'er  with  tripping  feet ; 

Unsullied,  smooth,  and  fair 
It  seem'd,  like  other  mounds,  where  trunk 
And  rock  amid  the  wreaths  were  sunk, 

But,  oh  I — ^the  dead  was  there. 

Spring  came  with  wakening  breezes  bland. 

Soft  suns,  and  melting  rains. 
And,  touch'd  by  her  Ithuriel  wand. 

Earth  bursts  its  winter-chains. 
In  a  deep  nook,  where  moss  and  grass 
And  fem-leayes  wove  a  Terdant  mass 

Some  scatter'd  bones  beside, 
A  mother,  kneeling  with  her  child. 
Told  by  her  tears  and  wailings  wild, 

That  there  the  lost  had  died. 
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VRANCBS  SARGENT   OSGOOD/ 1813— 1850. 

FmAjrcBS  Sab«sht  Oaaood  wu  tha  daughter  of  Joseph  Loeke^  a  merehant  of 
BoetoBy  and  waa  bom  in  that  eity  about  the  year  1812.'  Her  early  life  waa 
raaami  prineipally  in  Hingham,  a  beaatifhl  Tillage  on  the  shores  of  Massa- 
ehnaetts  Bay ;  and  here  she  early  displayed  that  poetical  genius  which  has  giren 
her  a  place  among  oar  best  poets  for  delicate  fancy,  and  ease  and  naturalness  of 
▼ovificataon.  Her  first  printed  productions  appeared  in  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child's  **  Juve- 
nile Miseellany,"  when  she  was  about  soTenteen  yearn  of  age.  Soon  after  this, 
she  wrote  for  the  **  Ladies'  Magaaine,"  edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  under  the 
signature  of  "  Florence."  In  1835,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Osgood,  an 
artist  of  distinction  and  of  cultivated  literary  taste,  who  ftilly  appreciated  the 
geoins  of  his  wilb.  Soon  after  their  marriage,  they  went  to  London,  where  Mr. 
Osgood  reeeired  great  encouragement  in  the  exercise  of  his  art|  while  his  wife 
pnUiabed  a  small  Tolume  called  The  Guket  of  Fate,  and  also  a  eollection  of  her 
poema,  under  the  title  of  A  Wreath  of  Wild  Flowere  fnm  Nem  England,  both  of 
which  were  much  admired,  and  favorably  noticed  in  some  of  the  leading  literaiy 
journals. 

In  1840,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  returned  to  the  United  States,  and,  after  being 
BOOM  time  in  Boston,  took  up  their  residence  in  New  York.  Here  she  wrote  con- 
tinvally  for  the  magaaines,  and  edited  "  The  Poetiy  of  Flowers  and  the  Flowers 
of  Poetry,"  and  "  The  Floral  Oflbring,"  two  riehly-illnstrated  souvenirs.  But 
her  health  began  gradually  to  decline,  and  in  the  winter  of  1847-48,  she  was  so 
much  of  an  invalid  as  to  he  confined  to  the  house.  Her  husband's  health,  also, 
waa  feeble,  and  he  was  advised  to  seek  a  change  of  climate.  The  next  year,  as 
his  wife's  health  improved,  Mr.  Osgood  sailed  for  California,  with  fine  prospects 
there  in  the  line  of  his  profession.  He  returned  early  in  1860,  with  his  fortunes 
as  wdl  as  health  improved,  but  just  in  time  to  be  with  his  wife  in  the  last  few 
weeks  of  her  life;  for,  five  days  after,  she  breathed  her  last,  on  the  12th  of  May. 
Her  remains  were  remoTod  to  Boston,  and  laid  beside  those  of  her  mother  and 
daaghter,  at  Mount  Aulmm,  on  Wednesday  of  the  same  week.' 

NEW  England's  mountain-child. 

Where  foams  the  fall — a  tameless  storm- 
Through  Nature's  wild  and  rich  arcade. 

Which  forest-trees,  entwining,  form. 
There  trips  the  mountain-^aid  I 

'  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Wells,  her  half-sister,  on  her  mother's  side,  was  no  mean 
poetess ;  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Locke,  her  brother,  was  a  fine  writer,  both  in  prose  and 
Terse,  and  a  contributor  for  many  years  to  some  of  the  Boston  journals. 

'  Of  the  character  of  her  poetry  Edgar  A.  Foe  thus  writes : — "  Mrs.  Osgood  has 
a  rich  fancyr— even  a  rich  imagination, — a  scrupulous  taste,  a  faultless  style,  and 
an  ear  finely  attuned  to  the  delicacies  of  melody.  In  that  vague  and  anomalous 
something  which  we  call  graee  for  want  of  a  more  definite  term,  and  which,  per- 
haps, in  its  supreme  development,  may  be  found  to  comprehend  nearly  cUl  that  is 
genuine  poetry, — ^in  this  magical  quality — ^magical  because  at  once  so  shadowy 
and  so  irresistible, — Mrs.  Osgood  has  assuredly  no  superior  in  America,  if  iodoed 
die  has  any  equal  under  the  sun.' 
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She  binds  not  her  luxuriant  hair 
With  dazxling  gem  or  costly  plume. 

But  gayly  wreathes  a  rose-bud  there, 
To  match  her  maiden-bloom. 

She  clasps  no  golden  sone  of  pride 
Her  fair  and  simple  robe  around ; 

By  flowing  ribbon,  lightly  tied. 
Its  graceful  folds  are  bound. 

And  thus  attired, — a  sportive  thing. 
Pure,  loTing,  guileless,  bright,  and  wild,— 

Proud  Fashion !  match  me,  in  your  ring, 
New  England's  mountain-child  1 

She  scorns  to  sell  her  rich,  warm  heart 
For  paltry  gold,  or  haughty  rank, — 

But  giTes  her  Iotc,  untaught  by  art. 
Confiding,  free,  and  finmk ! 

And,  once  bestowed,  no  fortune-change 
That  high  and  generous  faith  can  alter; 

Through  grief  and  pain — too  pure  to  range^ 
She  will  not  fly  or  falter. 

Her  foot  will  bound  as  light  and  firee 

In  lowly  hut,  as  palace-hall ; 
Her  sunny  smile  as  warm  will  be,— > 

For  Love  to  her  is  all  I 

Hast  seen  where  in'our  woodland-gloom 
The  rich  magnolia  proudly  smiled  ? — 

So  brightly  doth  she  bud  and  bloom, 
New  England's  mountain-child  I 


A  mother's  prayer  in  illness. 

Tes,  take  them  first,  my  Father  I     Let  my  doves 
Fold  their  white  wings  in  heaven,  safe  on  thy  breast^ 
Ere  I  am  call'd  away :  I  dare  not  leave 
Their  young  hearts  here,  their  innocent,  thoughtlete  hearts  I 
Ah,  how  the  shadowy  train  of  future  ills 
Comes  sweeping  down  life's  vista  as  I  gate ! 

My  May  I  my  careless,  ardent -tempcr'd  May, 
My  frank  and  frolic  child,  in  whose  blue  eyes 
Wild  joy  and  passionate  woe  alternate  rise ; 
Whose  cheek  the  morning  in  her  soul  illumes ; 
Whose  little,  loving  heart  a  word,  a  glance, 
Can  sway  to  grief  or  glee ;  who  leaves  her  play. 
And  puts  up  her  sweet  mouth  and  dimpled  arms 
Each  moment  for  a  kiss,  and  softly  asks, 
With  her  clear,  flutelike  voice,  **  Do  you  love  me?'* 
Ah,  let  me  stay  1  ah,  let  me  still  be  by. 
To  answer  her  and  meet  her  warm  caress  I 
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For,  I  ftwsy,  how  oft  in  this  rough  world 

That  earnest  queetion  will  be  ask'd  in  rain  I 

How  oft  that  eager,  passionate,  petted  heart 

Will  shrink  abashed  and  chiU'd,  to  learn  at  length 

The  hateful,  withering  lesson  of  distrust ! 

Ah !  let  her  nesitle  still  upon  this  breast, 

In  which  each  shade  that  dims  her  darling  face 

Is  felt  and  answered,  as  the  lake  reflects 

The  clouds  that  cross  yon  smiling  heaven !    And  thou, 

Mj  modest  Ellen, — tender,  thoughtful,  true ; 

Thy  soul  attuned  to  all  sweet  harmonies : 

My  pure,  proud,  noble  Ellen !  with  thy  gifts 

Of  genius,  grace,  and  loTeliness,  half  hidden 

'Neath  the  soft  Teil  of  innate  modesty, — 

How  will  the  world's  wild  discord  reach  thy  heart 

To  startle  and  appall !    Thy  generous  scorn 

Of  all  things  base  and  mean, — ^thy  quick,  keen  taste, 

Dainty  and  delicate, — ^thy  instinctiTO  fear 

Of  those  unworthy  of  a  soul  so  pure, — 

Thy  rare,  unchildlike  dignity  of  mien, 

All — they  will  all  bring  pain  to  thee,  my  child  I 

And  oh,  if  oTen  their  grace  and  goodness  meet 

Cold  looks  and  careless  greetings,  how  will  all 

The  latent  evil  yet  undisciplini^ 

In  their  young,  timid  souls,  forgiTCness  find  ? 

ForgiTeness,  and  forbearance,  and  soft  chidings. 

Which  I,  their  mother,  leam'd  of  Lore  to  give  I 

Ah,  let  me  stay  ? — albeit  my  heart  is  wesry, 

Weary  and  worn,  tired  of  its  own  sad  beat, 

That  finds  no  echo  in  this  busy  world. 

Which  cannot  pause  to  answer, — ^tired  alike 

Of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  the  day  and  night, 

Ah,  take  them  first,  my  Father,  and  then  me  I 

And  for  their  sakes,  for  their  sweet  sakes,  my  Father, 

Let  me  find  rest  beside  them,  at  thy  feet  1 


LABORABE  EST  O&ABB. 

Panse  not  to  dream  of  the  future  before  ns : 
Pause  not  to  weep  the  wild  cares  that  come  o'er  us ; 
Hark,  how  Creation's  deep,  musical  chorus, 

Unint^rmitting,  goes  up  into  heaven ! 
Never  the  ocean- wave  falters  in  flowing ; 
Never  the  little  seed  stops  in  its  growing ; 
More  and  more  richly  the  Roseheart  keeps  glowing, 

TUl  from  its  nourishing  stem  it  is  riven. 


"  Labor  is  worship  I" — the  robin  is  singing ; 
"  Labor  is  worship !" — ^the  wild  bee  is  ringing : 
Listen  1  that  eloquent  whisper,  npspringing, 

Speaks  to  thy  soul  from  out  nature's  great  heart. 
From  the  dark  cloud  flows  the  life-giving  shower ; 
From  the  rough  sod  blows  the  soft-breathing  flower ; 
From  the  small  insect,  the  riA  coral  bower ; 

Only  man,  in  the  plan,  shrinks  from  his  part. 
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Labor  is  life  I— 'Tie  the  still  water  faileUi ; 

Idleness  erer  despaireth,  bewaileth ; 

Keep  the  watch  wound,  for  the  dark  rust  assaileth  1 

Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon. 
Labor  is  glory  I — ^the  flying  cloud  lightens ; 
Only  the  waving  wing  changes  and  brightens ; 
Idle  hearts  only  the  dark  future  frightens : 

Play  the  sweet  keys,  wouldst  thou  keep  them  in  tone ! 

Labor  is  rest, — ^from  the  sorrows  that  greet  us ; 
Rest  from  all  petty  vexations  that  meet  us, 
Rest  from  sin-promptings  that  ever  entreat  us, 

Rest  from  world-sirens  that  lure  us  to  ill. 
Work, — and  pure  slumbers  fifhall  wait  on  thy  pillow ; 
Work, — thou  shalt  ride  over  Care's  coming  biUow ; 
Lie  not  down  wearied  *neath  Woe's  weeping- willow ! 

Work  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  wiUI 

Labor  is  health, — ^lo !  the  husbandman  reaping, 
How  through  his  yeins  goes  the  life-current  leaping ! 
How  his  strong  arm  in  his  stalwart  pride  sweeping, 

True  as  a  sunbeam  the  swift  sickle  glides. 
Labor  is  wealth, — ^in  the  sea  the  pearl  groweih ; 
Rich  the  queen's  robe  from  the  frail  cocoon  floweth ; 
From  the  fine  acorn  the  strong  forest  bloweth ; 

Temple  and  statue  the  marble  block  hides. 

Droop  not,  though  shame,  sin,  and  anguish  are  round  thee! 
Bravely  fling  off  the  cold  chain  that  hath  bound  ihee ! 
I^ook  to  yon  pure  heaven  smiling  beyond  thee  1 

Rest  not  content  in  thy  darkness, — a  clod  I 
Work — ^for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly ; 
Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly : 
Labor ! — all  labor  is  noble  and  holy : 

Let  thy  great  deeds  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  Qod. 


WILLIAM  H.  BURLEIGH. 

William  Hbrbt  Bdrlsigh  was  bom  in  Woodstock,  Connectioat,  on  the  2d  of 
Fobraary,  1812.  In  his  infancy  his  parents  removed  to  Plainfleldy  where  his 
father  was  principal  of  an  academy  until  from  loss  of  sight  he  was  eompellad  to 
resign  his  charge.  He  then  retired  to  a  farm,  so  that  the  son  passed  the  prin- 
cipal years  of  his  boyhood  in  agricultural  labors,  with  no  other  means  of  edaca- 
Uon  than  those  which  a  district  school  afforded,  Ull  he  reached  his  seventaeBih 
year,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  printing-business.  Since  thai  period,  his 
life  has  been  singnlarly  varied,  bis  time  having  been  divided  between  the  dntrn 
of  a  printer  and  editor,  and  a  public  lecturer.  He  conducted  at  one  time  "  Tbe 
Literary  Journal,"  published  at  Sche^^tady.  Afterwards,  for  more  than  two 
years,  he  edited  "The  Christian  Witness,"  at  PitUbnrg,  Pennsylvania,  and  re- 
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li^ed  il  to  take  charge  of  "Tbe  Wa«h{ngton  Banner,"  publuhed  at  Alleghany, 
opposite  to  Pittsburg.    A  Tolnme  of  his  poems  appeared  in  Philadolphia  in  1840. 


THB  TIMBS. 

Inaction  now  ib  crime.    The  old  earth  reels 
Inebriate  with  guilt ;  and  Vice,  grown  bold, 
Laoghs  Innocence  to  scorn.     The  thirst  for  gold 
Hath  made  men  demons,  till  the  heart  that  feeU 
The  impulse  of  impartial  love,  nor  kneels 
In  worship  foul  to  Mammon,  is  contemn^. 
He  who  hath  kept  his  purer  faith,  and  stemm'd 
Corruption's  tide,  and  from  the  ruffian  heels 
Of  impious  tramplers  rescued  periird  right. 
Is  call'd  fanatic,  and  with  scoffs  and  jeers 
Maliciously  assail'd.     The  poor  man's  tears 
Are  unregarded ;  the  oppressor's  might 

BeTered  as  law ;  and  he  whose  righteous  way 
Departs  from  eril,  makes  himself  a  prey. 


THB  PILOBIM  PATHER8. 

Bold  men  were  they,  and  trae,  that  pilgrim  band. 

Who  plough'd  with  venturous  prow  the  stormy  sea, 

Becking  a  home  for  hunted  Liberty 
Amid  the  ancient  forests  of  a  land 
Wild,  gloomy,  vast,  magnificently  grand ! 

Friends,  country,  hallow'd  homes  they  left,  to  ue 
Pilgrims  for  Christ's  sake,  to  a  foreign  strand, — 

Beset  by  peril,  worn  with  toil,  yeifree! 
Tireless  in  seal,  devotion,  labor,  hope ; 

Constant  in  faith;  injustice  how  severe  ! 

Though  fools  deride  and  bigot -skeptics  sneer, 
Praise  to  their  names !     If  call'd  like  them  to  cope, 

In  eril  timra,  with  dark  and  evil  powers. 

Oh,  be  their  faith,  their  zeal,  their  courage,  ours ! 


JUNB. 

June,  with  its  roses, — June ! 
The  gladdest  month  of  our  capricious  year. 
With  its  thick  foliage  and  its  sunlight  clear ; 

And  with  the  drowsy  tune 
Of  the  bright  leaping  waters,  as  they  pass 
Laughingly  on  amid  the  springing  grass  I 

Earth,  at  her  joyous  coming. 
Smiles  as  she  puts  her  g.i^est  mantle  on ; 
And  Nature  greets  her  with  a  benison ; 
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While  mjriftd  Toioes,  hummiiig 
Their  welcome  song,  breathe  dreamy  music  round 
Till  seems  the  air  an  element  of  sound. 

The  OTerarching  sky 
Weareth  a  softer  tint,  a  loyelier  blue. 
As  if  the  light  of  heaven  were  melUng  through 

Its  sapphire  home  on  high ; 
Hiding  the  sunshine  in  their  Tapory  breast, 
The  clouds  float  on  like  spirita  to  their  rest. 

A  deeper  melody, 
Pour'd  by  the  birds,  as  o'er  their  callow  young 
Watchful  they  hover,  to  the  breeie  is  flung — 

Gladsome,  yet  not  of  glee — 
Music  heart-bom,  like  that  which  mothers  sing 
Above  their  cradled  infants  slumbering. 

On  the  warm  hill-side,  where 
'  The  sunlight  lingers  latest,  through  the  grass 
Peepeth  the  luscious  strawberry  I    As  they  past, 

Toung  children  gambol  there, 
Crushing  the  gather'd  fruit  in  playful  mood. 
And  staining  their  bright  faces  with  its  blood. 

A  deeper  blush  is  given 
To  the  half-ripen'd  cherry,  as  the  sun 
Day  after  day  pours  warmth  the  trees  upon. 

Till  the  rich  pulp  is  riven ; 
The  truant  schoolboy  looks  with  longing  eyes, 
And  perils  limb  and  neck  to  win  the  prise. 

The  farmer,  in  his  field. 
Draws  the  rich  mould  around  the  tender  maize; 
While  hope,  bright-pinion'd,  points  to  coming  daya^ 

When  all  his  toil  shall  yield 
An  ample  harvest,  and  around  his  hearth 
There  shall  be  laughing  eyes  and  tones  of  mirth. 

Poised  on  his  rainbow-wing. 
The  butterfly,  whose  life  is  but  an  hour, 
Hovers  coquettishly  from  flower  to  flower, 

A  gay  and  happy  thing ; 
Born  for  the  sunshine  and  the  summer-day. 
Soon  passing,  like  the  beautiful,  away ! 

These  are  thy  pictures,  June ! 
Brightest  of  summer-months, — thou  month  of  flowers  ! 
First-born  of  beauty,  whose  swift-footed  hours 

Dance  to  the  merry  tune 
Of  birds,  and  waters,  and  the  pleasant  shout 
Of  childhood  on  the  sunny  hills  peal'd  out. 

I  feel  it  were  not  wrong 
To  deem  thou  art  a  type  of  heaven's  clime. 
Only  that  there  the  clouds  and  storms  of  time 

Sweep  not  the  sky  along ; 
The  flowers — air — beauty — music — all  are  thine, 
But  brighter — purer — ^lovelier — ^more  divine ! 
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HAERIET  BEECHER  STOWS. 

IIaksrt  Blizabkth  Bbbchbr,  dMighter  of  Rev.  hjman  B«eeber,  D.D.,  wu 
born  at  Litchfield,  Connectieiity  on  Uie  14Ui  of  June,  1812.  She  waa  edacated  at 
her  sister  Catharine'a  school  in  Hartford,  and  in  the  aotamn  of  1832  removed 
with  her  fkiher  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Her  first  publication  was  the  story  of 
{ 'neU  Lot,  printed  with  a  diifeTent  title  in  Jndge  Hall's  "  Monthly  Magazine/'  at 
Cincinni^  in  1833;  in  which  year  also  she  was  married  to  Rey.  Calvin  E. 
Stowe,  at  that  time  Professor  of  Languages  and  Biblical  Literature  in  Lane 
Theological  Seminary.  During  her  residence  in  Cincinnati,  she  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  question  of  slavery,  from  seeing  many  fogitives  from  the  Slave 
Sutes  and  hearing  from  them  their  tales  of  sufiering.  From  the  date  of  her 
fimt  publication,  she  became  a  frequent  and  popular  writer  in  the  various  periodi- 
cals in  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Kew  York,  and  Boston.  In  1849,  a  collection 
of  her  pieces  was  published  by  the  Harpers,  entitled  The  Ma^  Flower,  which  was 
much  enlarged  in  a  new  edition  published  in  1855, — a  collection  of  tales  and 
essays  hardly  equalled  for  ease  and  naturalness  of  description,  touching  narra- 
tive, and  eleraUng  moral  tone. 

In  1850,  Professor  Stowe  was  called  to  Brunswick  College,  Maine,  and  remoTod 
thither  with  his  family.  The  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  in  that  year 
excited  Mrs.  Stowe  to  write  Unde  Tom'e  Oahin,  or  Life  among  the  Lowly,  which 
she  wrote  with  almost  miraculous  rapidity,  under  a  constant  pressure  of  school 
■ud  family  cares,  and  ft»il  health, — enough  of  themselves  to  tax  the  most  vigor- 
ous intellect  to  its  utmost  This  was  published  in  numbers  every  week,  in  the 
"  National  Era,"  at  Washington ;  and  in  1852  it  appeared  in  book-form  from  the 
press  of  John  P.  Jewett  A  Co.,  of  Boston.  Its  success  was  wonderful, — ^such  as 
no  other  book  has  ever  met  with.'  And  richly  did  it  deserve  it;  for,  independent 
of  ita  being  one  of  the  most  powerfbl  blows  ever  aimed  at  slavery,  as  well  as 
of  its  high  and  pure  tone  of  Christian  morality,  and  its  truthfulness  through- 
out to  Ood  and  humanity,  it  exhibits  such  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  such 
powers  of  description,  such  heart-stirring  pathos,  and  such  richness  and  beauty 
of  thought  and  language,  as  to  make  it  the  most  remarkable  book  published  in 
our  eonntry. 

In  1852,  Professor  Stowe  was  called  to  the  ehair  of  BiUioal  Literature  in  An- 


K*  By  the  end  of  November,  1852, 150,000  copies  had  been  sold  in  America; 
and  in  September  of  that  year  the  London  publishers  fhmished  to  one  hoane 
10,000  copies  per  day  for  about  four  weeks.  We  cannot  follow  it  beyond  1852, 
but  at  that  time  more  than  a  million  of  copies  had  been  sold  in  England, — ^pro- 
bably ten  times  as  many  as  have  been  sold  of  any  other  work,  except  the  Bible 
and  Prayer-Book.  In  France,  Un<^e  Tom  stUl  covers  the  shop- windows  of  the 
Boulevards,  and  one  publisher  alone,  Eustace  Basba,  has  sent  out  five  differ- 
ent editions  in  different  forms.  Before  the  end  of  1852  it  bad  been  translated 
into  Italian,  Spanish,  Danish,  Swedish,  Dutch,  Flemish,  German,  Polish,  and 
Alagyar.  There  are  two  diiDTerent  Dutch  translations,  and  twelve  different  Ger- 
man ones ;  and  the  Italian  translation  enjoys  the  honor  of  the  Pope's  prohibi- 
tion. It  has  been  dramatized  in  twenty  different  forms,  and  acted  in  every 
capital  in  Europe  and  in  the  free  States  of  America." — Edinburgh  Review, 
April,  1865. 
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dorer  Theological  Seminajry.  As  Vhde  Tom  had  been  grossly  assuled  as  givii»f 
a  too  dark  and  a  false  yiew  of  elarery,  Mrs.  Stowe  published  the  Ki^  to  UmcU 
Tom,  consisting  of  a  collection  of  facts  drawn  chiefly  from  Southern  antfaoritkss, 
which  more  than  verified  all  that  she  had  before  depicted.  Soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Key,  Mrs.  Stowe,  with  her  husband  and  her  brother,  the  Rer. 
Charles^Beecher,  went  to  Europe  for  her  health,  where  she  was  received  eveiy- 
where  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm.  On  her  return,  she  published  Sunny  Mtrnto- 
riet  of  Foreign  Land»f  being  her  observations  and  reflections  on  what  she  saw 
abroad;  and  in  1855,  Dred,  or  a  Tale  of  the  DUmal  Sieamp,  Though  not  equal 
to  Uncle  Tom*a  Cabin  in  the  unity  of  the  plot,  in  the  simplicity  and  natnralnesa 
of  the  story,  in  deep  pathos,  or  in  the  absorbing  interest  it  excites  in  the  several 
characters,  it  contains,  nevertheless,  many  passages  of  powerful  and  beautiful 
writing,  and  is  in  advance  of  its  great  prototype  in  the  withering  aoom  and 
indignant  sarcasm  with  which  it  holds  up  before  the  world  that  sham  religion 
that  puts  "  sacrifice''  before  "  mercy"  ^  and  substitutes  mere  church-going  and 
outward  observances  for  practical  righteousness. 

In  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly"  for  December,  1858,  fifrs.  Stowe  begins  a  new  atoiy, 
entitled  The  Miniatet't  Wooing,  which  has  been  received  with  universal  fikvor^  and 
promises  to  be  second  only  to  Unde  Tom, — and  that  is  praise  enough. 


sya's  death. 

Era,  after  this,  declined  rapidly :  there  was  do  more  any  doubt 
of  the  event;  the  fondest  hope  could  not  be  blinded.  Uer  beau- 
tiful room  was  avowedly  a  sick-room ;  and  Miss  Ophelia  day  and 
night  performed  the  duties  of  a  nurse,  and  never  did  her  inends 
appreciate  her  value  more  than  in  that  capacity.  With  so  well- 
trained  a  hand  and  eye,  such  perfect  adroitness  and  practice  in 
every  art  which  could  promote  neatness  and  comfort  and  keep 
out  of  sight  every  disagreeable  incident  of  sickness, — ^with  such  a 
perfect  sense  of  time,  such  a  clear,  untroubled  head,  such  exact 
accuracy  in  remembering  every  prescription  and  direction  of  the 
doctors, — she  was  every  thing  to  St.  Clare.  They  who  had 
shrugged  their  shoulders  at  the  little  peculiarities  and  setnesses — 
so  unlike  the  careless  freedom  of  Southern  manners — acknow- 
ledged tbat  now  she  was  the  exact  person  that  was  wanted. 

Uncle  Tom  was  much  in  £va's  room.  The  child  suffered 
much  from  nervous  restlessness,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  her  to  be 
carried;  and  it  was  Tom's  greatest  delight  to  carry  her  little 
frail  form  in  his  arms,  resting  on  a  pillow,  now  up  and  down 
her  room,  now  out  into  the  veranda;  and  when  the  fresh  sea- 
breezes  blew  from  the  lake, — and  the  child  felt  freshest  in  the 
morning, — ^he  would  sometimes  walk  with  her  under  the  orange- 

1  Matthew  zii.  7. 
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trees  in  the  garden,  or,  sitting  down  in  some  of  their  old  seats, 
sing  to  her  their  favorite  old  hymns. 

Her  father  often  did  the  same  thing ;  hut  his  frame  was  slighter, 
and  when  he  was  weary,  Eva  would  say  to  him, — 

"  Oh,  papa,  let  Tom  take  me.  Poor  fellow  I  it  pleases  him ; 
and  you  know  ifs  all  he  can  do  now,  and  he  wants  to  do  some- 
thing I" 

'<  So  do  I,  Eva  I"  said  her  father. 

**  Well,  papa,  yOu  can  do  every  thing,  and  are  every  thing  to 
me.  Ton  read  to  me, — ^yon  sit  up  nights;  and  Tom  has  only 
this  one  thing,  and  his  singing ;  and  I  know,  too,  he  does  it  easier 
than  yon  can.     He  carries  me  so  strong !" 

The  desire  to  do  something  was  not  confined  to  Tom.  Every 
servant  in  the  establishment  showed  the  same  feeling,  and,  in 
their  way,  did  what  they  could.  But  the  friend  who  knew  most 
of  Eva's  own  imaginings  and  foreshadowings  was  her  faithful 
bearer,  Tom.  To  him  she  said  what  she  would  not  disturb  her 
father  by  saying.  To  him  she  imparted  those  mysterious  intima- 
tions which  the  soul  feels  as  the  cords  begin  to  unbind  ere  it 
leaves  its  clay  forever. 

Tom,  at  last,  would  not  sleep  in  his  room,  but  lay  all  night  in 
the  outer  veranda,  ready  to  rouse  at  every  call. 

**  Uncle  Tom,  what  alive  have  you  taken  to  sleeping  anywhere 
and  everywhere,  like  a  dog,  for  V  said  Miss  Ophelia.  "  I  thought 
yuu  was  one  of  the  orderly  sort,  that  liked  to  lie  in  bed  in  a 
i  hristian  way." 

"I  do,  Imss  Peely,"  said  Tom,  mysteriously.      "I  do;  but 


i> 

now 


«*  Well,  what  now  V     * 

^*  We  mustn't  speak  loud ;  Mas'r  St.  Clare  won't  hear  on't ; 
but,  Miss  Feely,  you  know  there  must  be  somebody  watchin'  for 
the  bridegroom." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Tom  ?" 

**  Tou  know  it  says  in  Scripture,  '  At  midnight  there  was  a 
great  cry  made.  Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh.'  That's  what 
Tm  spectin'  now,  every  night,  Miss  Feely ;  and  I  couldn't  sleep 
out  o*  hearin',  no  ways." 

"  Why,  Uncle  Tom,  what  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

''  Miss  Eva  she  talks  to  me.  The  Lord,  He  sends  his  messen- 
ger in  the  soul.  I  must  be  thar.  Miss  Feely ;  for  when  that 
ar  blessed  child  goes  into  the  kingdom,  they'll  open  the  door  so 
wide,  we'll  all  get  a  look  in  at  the  glory,  Miss  Feely." 

'<  Uncle  Tom,  did  Miss  Eva  say  she  felt  more  unwell  than 
nsual,  to-night?" 

'*  No ;  but  she  tolled  me  this  morning  she  was  coming  nearer, 
— ^thar's  them  that  tells  it  to  the  child,  Miss  Feely.     It's  the 
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angels, — '  it's  the  trumpet-soand  afore  the  break  o'  daj,' "  said 
Tom,  quoting  from  a  favorite  hymn. 

This  dialogue  passed  between  Miss  Ophelia  and  Tom,  between 
ten  and  eleven,  one  evening,  after  her  arrangements  had  all 
been  made  for  the  night,  when,  on  going  to  bolt  her  outer  door, 
she  found  Tom  stretched  along  by  it,  in  the  outer  veranda. 

She  was  not  nervous  or  impressible ;  but  the  solemn,  heartfelt 
manner  struck  her.  Eva  had  been  unusually  bright  and  cheerful 
that  afternoon,  and  had  sat  raised  in  her  bed,  and  looked  over  all 
her  little  trinkets  and  precious  things,  and  designated  the  friends 
to  whom  she  would  have  them  given ;  and  her  manner  was  more 
animated,  and  her  voice  more  natural,  than  they  had  known  it  for 
weeks.  Her  father  had  been  in,  in  the  evening,  and  had  said 
that  Eva  appeared  more  like  her  former  self  than  ever  she 
had  done  since  her  sickness;  and  when  he  kissed  her  for 
the  night,  he  said  to  Miss  Ophelia,  <'  Cousin,  we  may  keep 
her  with  us,  after  all:  she  is  certainly  better;"  and  he  had 
retired  with  a  lighter  heart  in  his  bosom  than  he  had  had  there 
for  weeks. 

But  at  midnieht, — strange,  mystic  hour! — when  the  veil 
between  the  frail  present  and  the  eternal  future  grows  thin, — 
then  came  the  messenger  I 

There  was  a  sound  in  that  chamber,  first  of  one  who  stepped 
quickly.  It  was  Miss  Ophelia,  who  had  resolved  to  sit  up  all 
night  with  her  little  charge,  and  who  at  the  turn  of  the  night 
had  discerned  what  experienced  nurses  significantly  call  ''a 
change."  The  outer  door  was  quickly  opened,  and  Tom,  who  was 
watching  outside,  was  on  the  alert  in  a  moment. 

''  Go  for  the  doctor,  Tom !  lose  not  a  moment,"  said  Miss 
Ophelia;  and,  stepping  across  the  room,  she  rapped  at  St.  Clare's 
door. 

"  Cousin,"  she  said,  "  I  wish  you  would  come." 

Those  words  fell  on  his  heart  like  clods  upon  a  coffin.  Why  did 
they  ?  He  was  up  and  in  the  room  in  an  instant,  and  bending 
over  Eva,  who  still  slept. 

What  was  it  he  saw  that  made  his  heart  stand  still  ?  Why  was 
no  word  spoken  between  the  two  ?  Thou  canst  say,  who  hast 
seen  that  same  expression  on  the  face  dearest  to  thee, — ^that  look, 
indescribable,  hopeless,  unmistakable,  that  says  to  thee  that  thy 
beloved  is  no  longer  thine. 

On  the  face  of  the  child,  however,  there  was  no  ghastly  im- 
print,—only  a  high  and  almost  sublime  expression, — the  over- 
shadowing presence  of  spiritual  natures,  the  dawning  of  immortal 
life  in  that  childish  soul. 

They  stood  there  so  still,  gazing  upon  her,  that  even  the  tick- 
ing of  the  watch  seemed  too  loud.     In  a  few  moments    Tom 
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returned^  with  the  doctor.  He  entered,  gave  one  look,  and  stood 
Bilent  as  the  rest. 

<<  When  did  this  change  take  place  V  said  he,  in  a  low  whisper, 
to  Miss  Ophelia. 

*'  Ahont  the  torn  of  the  night,"  was  the  reply. 

Marie,  roused  hy  the  entrance  of  the  doctor,  appeared,  hor* 
riedly,  from  the  next  room. 

''  Angostine  I  Cousin ! — Oh  ! — what  V  she  hurriedly  hegan. 

"  Hush  r'  said  St.  Clare,  hoarsely ;  **8he  is  dying  !" 

Mammy  heard  the  words,  and  flew  to  awaken  the  serrants.  The 
house  was  soon  roused, — flights  were  seen,  footsteps  heard,  anxious 
fiMses  thronged  the  veranda  and  looked  tearfully  through  the  glass 
doors ;  but  St.  Clare  heard  and  said  nothing, — ^he  saw  only  thcu 
look  on  the  face  of  the  little  sleeper. 

'<  Oh,  if  she  would  only  wake,  and  speak  once  more  I"  he 
said ;  and,  stooping  over  her,  he  spoke  in  her  ear, — ^*  Eva, 
darling  V 

The  large  blue  eyes  unclosed, — a  smile  passed  oyer  her  face ; 
she  tried  to  raise  her  head,  and  to  speak. 

"  Do  you  know  me,  Eva  ?" 

<<  Dear  papa,"  said  the  child,  with  a  last  effort,  throwing  her 
arms  about  his  neck.  In  a  moment  they  dropped  again ;  and  as 
St.  Clare  raised  his  head,  he  saw  a  spasm  of  mortal  agony  pass 
over  the  face :  she  struggled  for  breath,  and  threw  up  her  little 
hands. 

"  O  God,  this  is  dreadful  V  he  said,  turning  away  in  agony, 
and  wringing  Tom's  hand,  scarce  conscious  what  he  was  doing. 
^<  Oh,  Tom,  my  boy,  it  is  killing  me !" 

Tom  had  his  master's  hands  between  his  own,  and,  with  tears 
streaming  down  his  dark  cheeks,  looked  up  for  help  where  he 
had  always  been  used  to  look. 

**  Pray  that  this  may  be  cut  short  I"  said  St  Clare :  ^'  this 
wrings  my  heart !" 

'<  Oh,  bless  the  Lord  I  it's  over, — ^it's  over,  dear  master  I"  said 
Tom.     <<  Look  at  her." 

The  child  lay  panting  on  her  pillows,  as  one  exhausted, — the 
large  clear  eyes  rolled  up  and  fixed.  Ah,  what  said  those  eyes, 
that  spoke  so  much  of  heaven  ?  Earth  was  past,  and  earthly 
pain ;  but  so  solenm,  so  mysterious,  was  the  triumphant  bright- 
ness of  that  face,  that  it  checked  even  the  sobs  of  sorrow.  They 
pressed  around  her,  in  breathless  stillness. 

"  Eva !"  said  St.  Clare,  gently. 

She  did  not  hear. 

"Oh,  Eva,  tell  us  what  you  seel  What  is  it?"  said  her 
father. 

A  bright,  a  glorious  smile  passed  over  her  face,  and  she  said, 
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brokenly,  ''  Ob  I  love — joj — ^peace  \"  gave  one  sigb,  and  paaaed 
from  deatb  unto  life  I 

"  Farewell;  beloved  cbild  I  tbe  bright,  eternal  doors  have  closed 
after  thee ;  we  shall  see  thy  sweet  face  no  more.  Oh,  woe  for 
them  who  watched  thy  entrance  into  heaven,  when  they  shidi 
wake  and  find  only  the  cold  gray  sky  of  daily  life,  and  thoa  gone 
forever  I"* 


HOW  TO   MAKE  FRIENDS  "OF  THE   MAMMON  OF  UNRIQHT- 

E0U8NBSS."« 

^'  Papa,"  said  a  little  boy,  "  what  does  this  verse  mean  ?  It's 
in  my  Sunday-school  lesson : — '  Make' to  yourselves  /rientls  of  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness,  (hat,  when  ye  faily  they  may  receive 
you  into  everlasting  hahitaiious'  ** 

"  You  ought  to  have  asked  your  teacher,  my  son." 

''But  he  said  he  didn't  know  exactly  what  it  meantb  He 
wanted  me  to  look  this  week  and  see  if  I  could  find  out" 

Mr.  H.'s  standing  resource  in  all  exegetical  difficulties  was  Dr. 
Scott's  Family  Bible.  Therefore  he  now  got  up,  and,  patting  on 
his  spectacles,  walked  to  the  glass  bookcase  and  took  down  a 
volume  of  that  worthy  commentator,  and,  opening  it,  read  alond 
the  whole  exposition  of  the  passage,  together  with  Uie  practical 
reflections  upon  it;  and  by  the  time  he  had  done,  he  found  his 
young  auditor  fast  asleep  in  his  chair. 

''  Mother,"  said  he,  **  this  child  plays  too  hard.  He  can't  keep 
his  eyes  open  evenings.     It's  time  he  was  in  bed." 

*'  I  wasn't  asleep,  pa,"  said  Master  Henry,  starting  up  with  that 
air  of  injured  innocence  with  which  gentlemen  of  his  age  gene- 
rally treat  an  imputation  of  this  kind. 


'  The  following  beautiful  and  toacbing  verBes  are  from  tbe  pen  of  our  gifted 
Whittier:— 


Dry  the  tears  for  boly  Era, 
With  the  bleflfled  angels  leare  her; 
Of  the  form  so  soft  and  &ir, 
GWe  to  earth  the  tender  care. 

For  the  golden  locks  of  Era 
Let  tbe  sunny  Soath-land  gire  her 
Flowery  pillow  of  repose— 
Orange-bloom  and  btiddlng  rose. 

In  the  better  home  of  Era 
Let  the  sblning  ones  receive  her. 
With  tbe  weloome-voic6d  psalm. 
Harp  of  gold,  and  waring  palm  1 

All  is  light  and  peace  with  £▼«; 
There  the  darkness  oometh  nerer; 


Tears  are  wiped,  and  fetten  fldl. 
And  the  Lord  is  all  in  aO. 

Weep  no  more  tot  hnppy  Bva, 
Wrong  and  sin  no  rooi«  aball  gile»e  her; 
Can*  and  pain  and  wc«rinees 
Lost  in  love  so 


Oentle  Era,  loving  Eva, 
Child  conAwaor,  ti-ue  betievsr. 
Listener  at  tbe  I^Lister's  knee^ 
**  Buffer  snch  to  come  to  ma." 

Oh  for  fldth  like  tbina,  sweet  JBva, 
Lighting  all  tbe  solemn  river. 
And  tbe  blessings  of  tbe  poor 
Wafting  to  the  beavenly  shore  I 


'  This  most  beautifal  and  satiafaotory  exposition  is  worth  all  that  tbe  oon* 
mentatort  hare  written  upon  the  pasffago  ainoe  the  days  of  CalTia. 
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^  Then  can  yon  tell  me  now  what  the  passage  means  that  I  have 
been  reading  to  you  ?" 

"  There's  so  much  of  it/'  said  Henry,  hopelessly, ''  I  wish  you'd 
just  tell  me  in  short  order,  father." 

<'  Oh,  read  it  for  yourself,"  said  Mr.  H.,  as  he  pushed  the  hook 
towards  the  boy ;  for  it  was  to  be  oonfessed  that  he  perceived  at 
this  moment  that  he  had  not  himself  received  any  particularly 
luminous  impression,  though  of  course  he  thought  it  was  owing  to 
his  own  want  of  comprehension. 

Mr.  H.  leaned  back  in  his  rocking-chair,  and  on  his  own  private 
account  began  to  speculate  a  little  as  to  what  he  really  should 
think  the  verse  might  mean,  supposing  he  were  at  all  competent 
to  decide  upon  it.  '' '  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness,' "  says  he :  ''  that's  money,  very  clearly.  How 
am  I  to  make  friends  with  it  or  of  it  ?  Receive  me  into  everlast- 
ing habitations :  that's  a  singular  kind  of  expression.  I  wonder 
what  it  means.  Dr.  Scott  makes  some  very  good  remarks  about 
it;  but  somehow  I'm  not  exactly  clear."  It  must  be  remarked 
that  this  was  not  an  uncommon  result  of  Mr.  H.'s  critical  investi* 
gations  in  this  quarter. 

Well,  thoughts  will  wander ;  and  as  he  ky  with  his  head  on 
the  back  of  his  rocking-chair  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  flickering 
blaze  of  the  coal,  visions  of  his  wet  tramp  in  the  city,  and  of  the 
lonely  garret  he  had  been  visiting,  and  of  the  poor  woman  with 
the  pale,  discouraged  face,  to  whom  he  had  carried  warmth  and 
comfort,  all  blended  themselves  together.  He  felt,  too,  a  little 
indefinite  creeping  chill,  and  some  uneasy  sensations  in  his  head 
like  a  commencing  cold ;  for  he  was  not  a  strong  man,  and  it  is 
probable  his  long,  wet  walk  was  likely  to  cause  him  some  incon- 
venience in  this  way.  At  last  he  was  £iist  asleep,  nodding  in 
his  chair. 

He  dreamed  that  he  was  very  sick  in  bed,  that  the  doctor  came 
and  went,  and  that  he  grew  sicker  and  sicker.  He  was  going  to 
die.  He  saw  his  wife  sitting  weeping  by  his  pillow, — ^his  chil- 
dren standing  by  with  pale  and  frightened  faces ;  all  things  in  his 
room  began  to  swim,  and  waver,  and  fade ;  and  voices  that  called 
his  name,  and  sobs  and  lamentations  that  rose  around  him,  seemed 
fiir  off  and  distant  in  his  ear.  ''0  eternity,  eternity!  I  am 
going, — ^I  am  going,"  he  thought;  and  in  that  hour,  strange  to 
tell,  not  one  of  all  his  good  deeds  seemed  good  enough  to  lean 
on, — all  bore  some  taint  or  tinge,  to  his  purified  eye,  of  mortal 
selfishness,  and  seemed  unholy  before  the  All  Pure.  '^I  am 
going,"  he  thought ;  ''  there  is  no  time  to  stay,  no  time  to  alter, 
to  balance  accounts ;  and  I  know  not  what  I  am,  but  I  know,  O 
Jesus,  what  thou  art.     I  have  trusted  in  thee,  and  shall  never 
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be  confonnded."    And  with  tliat  last  breath  of  prayer  earth 
was  past. 

A  soft  and  solemn  breathing,  as  of  mnsie,  awakened  him.  As 
an  infant  child  not  yet  fully  awake  hears  the  holy  warblings  of  his 
mother's  hymn,  and  smiles  half  conscious,  so  the  heaven-bom  be- 
came aware  of  sweet  voices  and  loving  faces  around  him  ere  yet 
he  fully  woke  to  the  new  immortal  life. 

''Ah,  he  has  come  at  last!  How  long  we  have  waited  for 
him  I  Here  he  is  among  us.  Now  forever  welcome !  welcome  I" 
said  the  voices. 

Who  shall  speak  the  joy  of  that  latest  birth, — ^the  birth  from 
death  to  life! — ^the  sweet,  calm,  inbreathing  consciousness  of 
purity  and  rest, — ^the  certainty  that  all  sin,  all  weakness  and 
error,  are  at  last  gone  forever, — ^the  deep,  immortal  rapture  of 
repose, — ^felt  to  be  but  begun, — ^never  to  end  I 

So  tile  eyes  of  the  heaven-born  opened  on  the  new  heaven  and 
the  new  earth,  and  wondered  at  the  crowd  of  loving  faces  that 
thronged  about  him.  Fair,  godlike  forms  of  beauty,  such  as 
earth  never  knew^  pressed  round  him  with  blessings,  thaaksy  and 
welcome. 

The  man  spoke  not,  but  he  wondered  in  hb  heart  who  they 
were,  and  whence  it  came  that  they  knew  him ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  inquiry  formed  itself  in  his  soul,  it  was  read  at  onoe  by  his 
heavenly  friends.  ''  I,"  said  one  bright  spirit,  ''  was  a  poor  boy 
whom  you  found  in  the  streets  :  you  sought  me  out,  you  sent  me 
to  school,  you  watched  over  me,  and  led  me  to  the  house  of  God  ; 
and  now  here  I  am."  "  And  we,"  said  other  voices,  ''  are  other 
neglected  children  whom  you  redeemed:  we  also  thank  you." 
''  And  I,"  said  another,  *'  was  a  lost,  helpless  girl :  sold  to  sin  and 
shame,  nobody  thought  I  could  be  saved ;  everybody  passed  me  by 
till  you  came.  You  built  a  home,  a  refuge  for  such  poor  wretches 
as  I,  and  there  I  and  many  like  me  heard  of  Jesus ;  and  here  we 
are."  "  And  I,"  said  another,  ''  was  once  a  clerk  in  your  store. 
I  came  to  the  city  innocent,  but  I  was  betrayed  by  the  tempter. 
I  forgot  my  mother  and  my  mother's  God.  I  went  to  the  gaming- 
table and  the  theatre,  and  at  last  I  robbed  your  drawer.  Yon 
might  have  justly  cast  me  off;  but  you  bore  with  me,  you  watched 
over  me,  you  saved  me.  I  am  here  through  you  this  day." 
"  And  I,"  said  another,  ^*  was  a  poor  slave-girl,— doomed  to  be 
sold  on  the  auction-block  to  a  life  of  infamy,  and  the  ruin  of  soul 
and  body.  Had  you  not  been  willing  to  give  so  largely  for  my 
ransom,  no  one  had  thought  to  buy  me.  You  stimulated  others 
to  give,  and  I  was  redeemed.  I  lived  c  Christian  mother  to 
bring  my  children  up  for  Christ, — they  are  all  here  with  me  to 
bless  you  this  day,  and  their  children  on  earth,  and  their  chil- 
dren's children,  are  growing  up  to  bless  you."     "  And  I,"  said 
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another,  ''was  an  unbeliever.  Id  the  pride  of  my  intellect,  I 
thought  I  could  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  Christianity.  I 
thought  I  could  answer  the  argument  from  miracles  and  pro- 
phecy; but  your  patient,  self-denying  life  was  an  argument  I 
never  could  answer.  When  i  saw  you  spending  all  your  time  and 
all  your  money  in  efforts  for  your  fellow-men,  unducouraged  by 
ingratitude  and  careless  of  praise,  then  I  thought,  'There  is 
something  divine  in  that  man's  life,'  and  that  thought  brought 
me  here. 

The  man  looked  around  ofl  the  gathering  congregation,  and  he 
saw  that  there  was  no  one  whom  he  had  drawn  heavenward  that 
had  not  also  drawn  thither  myriads  of  others.  In  his  lifetime  he 
had  been  scattering  seeds  of  good  around  irom  hour  to  hour, 
almost  unconsciously :  and  now  he  saw  every  seed  springing  up 
into  a  widening  forest  of  immortal  beauty  and  glory.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  there  was  to  be  no  end  of  the  numbers  that  flocked  to 
claim  him  as  their  long-expected  soul-friend.  His  heart  was  full, 
and  his  face  became  as  that  of  an  angel  as  he  looked  up  to  One 
who  seemed  nearer  than  all,  and  said,  "  This  is  thy  love  for  me, 
unworthy,  O  Jesus  I  Of  thee,  and  to  thee,  and  through  thee,  are 
all  things.     Amen." 

Amen  I  as  with  chorus  of  many  waters  and  mighly  thunderings 
the  sound  swept  onward,  and  died  far  off  in  chiming  echoes  among 
the  distant  stars ;  and  the  man  awoke. 

"ONLY  A  TEAR."' 

One  year  ago,— a  ringing  Toioe, 

A  clear  blue  eye, 
Aiiu  ctmtenng  curia  of  mnny  hairy 

Too  fair  to  die. 

Only  a  year, — no  voice,  no  Bmile, 

No  glance  of  eye. 
No  clustering  curie  of  golden  hair. 

Fair  but  to  die. 

One  year  ago, — ^what  loves,  what  schemes 

Far  into  life  I 
What  joyous  hopes,  what  high  resolves, 

What  generous  strife  1 

The  silent  picture  on  the  wall. 

The  burial-stone, — 
Of  all  that  beauty,  life,  and  joy. 

Remain  alone ! 

'  These  tender  and  beantifhl  lines  refer  to  the  raelaocholy  death,  July  9,  185f, 
of  a  son,  a  studeDk  of  Dartmoiith  College,  of  fine  oharaeter  and  promise,  who  went 
with  some  claMmatee  to  the  Gonaeetiont  Etrer  to  bathe,  got  beyond  his  d^th,  and 
Wtttf  drowned. 
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One  year, — one  year,— one  little  year. 

And  so  much  gone ! 
And  yet  the  eren  flow  of  life 

Moves  calmly  on. 

The  graye  grows  green,  the  flowers  bloom  fair, 

AlK>ye  that  head ; 
No  sorrowing  tint  of  leaf  or  spray 

Says  he  is  dead. 

No  pause  or  hush  of  merry  birds 

That  sing  above, 
Tells  us  how  coldly  sleeps  below 

The  form  we  love. 

Where  hast  thou  been  this  year,  beloved  ? 

What  hast  thou  seen  ? 
What  visions  fair,  what  glorious  life, 

Where  thou  hast  been? 

The  veil !  the  veil !  so  thin,  so  strong  I 

'Twixt  us  and  thee ; 
The  mystic  veil !  when  shall  it  fall. 

That  we  may  see  ? 

Not  dead,  not  sleeping,  not  even  gone ; 

But  present  still. 
And  waiting  for  the  coming  hour 

Of  God's  sweet  will. 

Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Our  Saviour  dear ; 
We  lay  in  silence  at  thy  feet 

This  sad,  sad  year  I 
Ahdovkb,  July  9,  1858. 
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This  genial  printer-poot  is  of  Scotch  descent,  hii  father  having  emigrated  to 
this  ooQotry  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  centary.  He  was  bora  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1812,  and  was  early  destined  for  college;  bat, 
his  father's  fortunes  failing,  he  entered,  when  fourteen  years  old,  a  newspaper 
printing-office,  where  he  thought  he  would  have  good  opportnniUes  to  indulge 
his  literary  tastes.  After  two  years,  he  entered  the  establishment  of  J.  k  J. 
Harper,  where  he  soon  proved,  by  his  intelligence,  integrity,  and  energy,  to  be  an 
important  member  of  it.  Here  the  passion  for  writing  verse  seised  him,  and  he 
would  often  drop  his  oomposing-stick,  and  with  a  type  write  his  eoupleis  on  paper, 
as  they  occurred  to  him ;  bat  these  early  pieces  have  never  seen  the  light. 

In  1833,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  entered  the  ^^M-fbnndiy  of  Lawrenee 
Johnson.  In  1834,  he  was  married,  and  soon  after  wrote  oeeaeionally  for  the 
«Joarnal"ofthe  Sanday-Sehool  Union;  then  for  the  "United  States  Gazette;" 
and  then  for  Joseph  C.  Neal's  **  Uasette,"  under  the  signature  of  '*  Tarn."    During 
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aO  thu  time  his  post  of  bnsincM  wu  a  Tery  ardnoas  one,  and  most  of  his  pieces 
were  composed  while  he  was  walking  from  his  home  to  the  foundry.  His  first 
Tolvme — Drcppimgt  from  the  Heart — was  published  in  1844,  and  was  Tery  favor- 
ably noticed.  His  second  pablieation  was  Tam*9  Fortnight  RambU,  issned  in  1847, 
in  which  year  he  was  admitted  as  a  partner  to  an  interest  in  the  bosiness  of  Mr. 
Johnson.  His  last  book  is  entitled  LmMfor  the  Oentle  amd  Loving, — a  beaatifally 
printed  Tolnme^  which  ^>pearBd  in  1863.  Mr.  Maokellar's  poetry  is  pnie,  simple, 
derated,  and  goes  direetly  to  the  heart,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons :  it  comes  frum 
the  heart. 

ute's  SYENINO. 

The  world  to  me  is  growing  gray  and  old. 

My  friends  are  dropping  one  by  one  away ; 

Some  live  in  far-off  lands — ^some  in  the  clay 
Best  quietly,  their  mortal  moments  told. 

My  sire  departed  ere  his  locks  were  gray ; 

My  mother  wept,  and  soon  beside  him  lay ; 
My  elder  kin  have  long  since  gone — and  I 

Am  left — a  leaf  upon  an  autumn  tree, 

Among  whose  branches  chilling  breezes  steal. 
The  sure  precursors  of  the  winter  nigh  ; 

And  when  my  offspring  at  our  altar  kneel 
To  worship  God,  and  sing  our  morning  psalm. 

Their  rising  stature  whispers  unto  me 
My  life  is  gently  waning  to  its  eyening  calm. 

BEPTEMBEA  BAIN. 

Patter — patter- 
listen  how  the  rain-drops  clatter. 
Falling  on  the  shingle  roof; 
How  they  rattle, 
Like  the  rifle's  click  in  battle, 
Or  the  charger's  iron  hoof! 

Cool  and  pleasant 
Is  the  evening  air  at  present, 
Gathering  freshness  from  the  rain ; 
Languor  chasing, 
Hoaole,  thew,  and  sinew  bracing; 
And  enliTening  the  brain. 

Close  together 
Draw  the  bands  of  love  in  weather 
When  the  sky  is  overcast ; 
Eyeballs  glisten — 
Thankfully  we  sit  and  listen 
To  the  rain  that's  coming  fast. 

Dropping — dropping 
Like  dissolving  diamonds, — ^popping 
'Gainst  the  crystal  window-pane, 
67 
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As  if  seeking 
Entnnce-welooiiie,  and  bespeaking 
Our  affection  for  the  rain. 

Quick,  and  quicker 
Come  the  droppings, — thick,  and  thicker 
Pour  the  hasty  torrents  down : 
Bushing — crushing — 
From  the  leaden  spouts  a-gushing» 
Cleansing  all  the  streets  in  town. 

Darkness  utter 
Gathers  round ; — we  close  the  shutter ; 
Snugly  sheltered  let  us  keep. 
Still  unceasing 
FsHs  the  rain ;  but  oh !  'tis  pleasing 
'Neath  such  lullaby  to  sleep. 

How  I  loTe  it ! 
Let  the  miser  money  coret — 
X«et  the  soldier  seek  the  fight ; 
Qiye  me  only. 
When  I  lie  awake  and  lonely, 
Music  made  by  rain  at  night. 


PATIENT  OONTINUANGK  IN  WSLL-DOIMG. 

Bear  the  burden  of  the  present — 
Let  the  morrow  bear  its  own : 

If  the  morning  sky  be  pleasant, 
Why  the  coming  night  bemoan  ? 

If  the  darkened  heaTcns  lower. 
Wrap  thy  cloak  around  thy  form ; 

Though  the  tempest  rise  in  power, 
Qod  is  mightier  than  the  storm. 

Steadfast  faith  and  hope  unshaken 
Animate  the  trusting  breast ; 

Step  by  step  the  journey's  taken 
Nearer  to  the  land  of  rest. 

All  unseen,  the  Master  walketh 
By  the  toiling  servant's  side ; 

Comfortable  words  he  talketh, 
While  his  hands  uphold  and  guide. 

Grief,  nor  pain,  nor  any  sorrow 
Rends  thy  breast  to  him  unknown ; 

He  to-day  and  He  to-morrow 
Grace  sufficient  gives  his  own. 

Holy  striyings  nerye  and  strengthen,— 
Long  endurance  wius  the  crown ; 

When  the  evening  shadows  lengthen, 
Thou  shalt  lay  (he  burden  down. 
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HEXRT  T.  TUCKERMAN. 

Hbxbt  Tbboik>bs  TucniBicA*»  **  one  at  the  nott  genial  and  eleguit  eMaTisti, 
■ad  »  Tei7  gnoeftil  and  pleaaing  poet,"  wm  born  in  Boston  on  tlie  SOIh  of  April, 
1813.  AAv  praparing  for  ooUege,  it  was  deemed  neoeMary  for  hie  health  that  he 
8h(»ttld  mUaqnidi  hia  etadiea  and  leek  a  milder  elimate.  Aceordinglj,  in  1833, 
he  sailed  from  Jfew  Torfc  for  Harre,  and,  afler  a  short  stay  at  Paris,  went  on 
to  Italy,  where  he  remained  till  the  next  summer,  when  he  retomed  home,  and 
K%v9  to  the  public  some  of  the  results  of  his  obserrations  in  Tks  ItaUam  Sketch- 
Book,  Again  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  trsTol  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and 
railed  for  Gibraltar  in  the  fall  of  1837,  and  passed  the  winter  chiefly  in  luUy. 
He  returned  home  the  next  summer;  and  in  1845  remoyed  from  Boston  to  New 
Yurie,  where  he  now  resides,  except  during  the  summer  months,  which  be  passes 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  In  1850,  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Hanrard  College. 

Mr.  Tnckerman's  life  is  the  life  of  a  scholar :  literature  is  his  profession,  and 
nobly  has  he  quitted  himself  In  it  Indeed,  considering  that  his  health  has  never 
been  rery  robust,  it  is  astonishing  how  much  he  has  done,  and  how  well  he  has 
done  it  The  following  are,  we  beliere,  his  chief  works : — ArtUt  Lift;  or  SJeetcka 
of  Awteriean  PainUrt ;^  The  Italian  Sketch-Book;  The  Optimittf — a  collection  of 
E.'jiays;  Ramhlet  and  Reveriet ;  jSVctYy,  a  Pilgrimage;  Thoughia  en  the  Poets; 
Chnraeterietiee  of  Literature  ;  Memorial  of  Oreenoughf  the  Settlptor  ;  Leavee  from 
the  Dittry  of  a  Dreamer^  published  anonymously  by  Pickering,  London;  Biogra- 
phical Eeeaye;  and  a  Tolnme  of  Phem:*  Besides  these  works,  he  has  been  a  con- 
tributor to  the  ''North  American  Reriew,"  "American  Quarterly,"  Oraham's, 
8.nrtain's,  Oodey's,  and  Putnam's  Magasioes;  « Atlantic  Monthly,"  "Christian 
Examiner,"  "Methodist  Quarterly,"  "  Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  and  "  New 
Englander."  He  has  also  written  a  very  excellent  Sketch  of  American  Literature, 
as  an  Appendix  to  "  Shaw's  English  Literature." 


IJaSURB  TO  BE  PBOPSRLT  APPRECIATED. 

A  Nev  EnglaDd  merchant^  npon  leaving  a  picture-gallery 
abroad,  was  obflerred  by  bis  companion  to  be  very  tboagbtfuf. 
Presently  he  exclaimed,  '^  I  have  been  thinking  of  nothing  but 
making  money  all  my  life.     How  much  there  is  to  learn  and  to 


f  No  more  interesting  and  instmctire  books  can  be  found  in  our  literature  than 
Tnckerman's  Thoughte  on  the  Po^te,  The  Optimietf  Charaeterietiee  of  Literature, 
and  Eeeage  Biographioal  and  OritieaL  The  two  latter  would  be  excellent  books 
for  the  higher  classes  in  schools;  and  the  four  should  be  in  every  district-school 
library  in  the  land.  An  English  scholar,  who  is  familiar  with  our  literature,  thus 
writes : — **  Henry  T.  Tuckerman  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  most  imaginative 
And  sympathetie  of  American  orities,  and  a  refined  and  elegant  writer.  His 
e.-ii:»vs  and  reviews  show  a  liberal  cultivation  of  mind  and  heart." 

^  Of  these  a  beautiful  edition  has  been  published  by  Ticknor  d;  Fields, 
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enjoy  in  this  world  I  Henceforth  no  thonght  of  business  sbal) 
enter  my  mind,  until  I  recross  the  Atlantic.  I  will  study  paint- 
ing, and  sculpture,  and  music :  I  will  commune  with  nature ;  I 
will  ponder  the  works  of  departed  genius ;  I  will  cultivate  the 
society  of  the  intellectual  and  the  gifted ;" — at  this  point  of  his 
harangue,  he  suddenly  left  his  friend's  side,  and  darted  into  a 
shop  they  were  passing, — apologizing,  upon  resuming  the  walk, 
by  saying  he  had  merely  stopped  to  inquire  the  price  of  tallow  I 
Leisure  with  us  is  still  an  anomaly.  Now,  far  be  it  from  us  to 
gainsay  the  advantages  of  industry,  to  deny  that  labor  is  man's 
appropriate  sphere,  or  to  lament,  for  a  moment,  the  spectacle  of 
universal  activity,  and,  consequently,  of  prosperity,  around  us. 
Let  us  only  contend  that  all  labor  is  not  obvious  and  tangible ; 
that  no  man  who  thinks  deserves  to  be  called  an  idler ;  that  the 
absence  of  any  obvious  employment  or  specific  profession  does  not 
necessarily  make  any  one  amenable  to  the  charge  of  inactivity. 
How  much  of  our  boasted  industry  is  profitless;  to  how  many, 
social  ambition  or  extravagant  tastes,  instead  of  necessity,  form 
the  true  motives  of  business ;  how  much  of  the  so-called  occupa- 
tion about  us  is  void  of  any  higher  result  than  that  of  keeping  its 
votaries  out  of  mischief;  how  seldom  do  those  who  have  acquired 
a  competency  retire  upon  it  to  scenes  of  domestic  improvement ; 
and  with  what  reluctance,  do  the  fortunate  yield  the  arena 
to  the  young  and  penniless,  even  when  age  and  infirmity  warn 
them  to  retreat  I  It  is  time  we  learned,  not  to  underrate  business, 
but  to  appreciate  leisure. 

ENTHUSIASM — SYMPATHY. 

Let  us  recognise  the  beauty  and  power  of  true  enthusiasm, 
and,  whatever  we  may  do  to  enlighten  ourselves  and  others,  guard 
against  checking  or  chilling  a  single  earnest  sentiment.  For 
what  is  the  human  mind,  however  enriched  with  acquisitions  or 
strengthened  by  exercise,  unaccompanied  by  an  ardent  and  sensi- 
tive heart?  Its  light  may  illumine,  but  it  cannot  inspire.  It 
may  shed  a  cold  and  moonlight  radiance  upon  the  path  of  life, 
but  it  warms  no  fiower  into  bloom ;  it  sets  free  no  ice-bound 
fountains.  There  are  influences  which  environ  humanity  too 
subtle  for  the  dissecting-knife  of  reason.  In  our  better  moments 
we  are  clearly  conscious  of  their  presence,  and  if  there  is  any 
barrier  to  their  blessed  agency,  it  is  a  formalized  intellect.  En- 
thusiasm, too,  is  the  very  life  of  gifted  spirits.  Ponder  the  lives 
of  the  glorious  in  art  or  literature  through  all  ages.  What  are 
they  but  records  of  toils  and  sacrifices  supported  by  the  earnest 
hearts  of  their  votaries?  Dante  composed  his  immortal  poem 
amid  exile  and  suftering,  prompted  by  the  noble  ambition  of  vin- 
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dicatiDg  himself  to  posterity ;  and  the  sweetest  angel  of  his  para- 
dise is  the  object  of  his  early  love.  The  best  countenances  the 
old  painters  have  bequeathed  to  ns  are  those  of  cherished  objects 
intimately  associated  with  their  fame.  The  fiioe  of  Raphaers 
mother  blends  with  the  angelic  beauty  of  all  his  Madonnas.  Ti- 
tian's daughter  and  the  wife  of  Correggio  again  and  again  meet  in 
their  works.  Well  does  Foscolo  call  the  fine  arts  the  Children 
of  Love,  Reason  is  not  the  only  interpreter  of  life.  The  foun- 
tain of  action  is  in  the  feelings.  Religion  itself  is  but  a  state  of 
the  affections.  I  once  met  a  beautiful  peasant-woman  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  AmOy  and  asked  the  number  of  her  children.  <'  I  have 
three  here  and  two  in  paradise/'  she  calmly  replied,  with  a  tone 
and  manner  of  touching  and  grave  simplicity.  Her  faith  was  of 
the  heart. 

Constant  supplies  of  knowledge  to  the  intellect  and  the  exclu- 
sive culture  of  reason  may,  indeed,  make  a  pedant  and  logician ; 
but  the  probability  is  these  benefits,  if  such  they  are,  will  be 
gained  at  the  expense  of  the  soul.  Sentiment,  in  its  broadest 
acceptation,  is  as  essential  to  the  true  enjoyment  and  grace  of  life 
as  mind.  Technical  information,  and  that  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion which  New  Englanders  call  smartness,  are  not  so  valuable  to 
a  human  being  as  sensibility  to  the  beautiful,  and  a  spontaneous 
appreciation  of  the  divine  influences  which  fill  the  reahns  of  vision 
and  of  sound,  and  the  world  of  action  and  feeling.  The  tastes, 
affections,  and  sentiments  are  more  absolutely  the  man  than  his 
talent  or  acquirements.  And  yet  it  is  bv  and  through  the  latter 
that  we  are  apt  to  estimate  character,  of  which  they  are  at  best 
but  fragmentary  evidences.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  New 
Testament  allusions  to  the  intellect  are  so  rare,  while  the  '^  heart'' 
and  the  "  spirit  we  are  of"  are  ever  appealed  to.  Sympathy  is 
the  ^'  golden  key"  which  unlocks  the  treasures  of  wisdom ;  and 
this  depends  upon  vividness  and  warmth  of  feeling. 

THE  POET  CAMPBELL. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  a  vernacular  poet  from  the  brilliant  constel- 
lation of  the  last  and  present  century,  as  representing  legitimately 
natural  and  popular  feeling  with  true  lyric  energy,  such  as  finds 
inevitable  response  and  needs  no  advocacy  or  criticism  to  uphold 
or  elucidate  it,  we  should  name  Campbell.  He  wrote  from  the 
intensity  of  his  own  sympathies  with  freedom,  truth,  and  love : 
his  expression,  therefore,  is  truly  poetic  in  its  spirit;  while  in 
rhetorical  finish  and  aptness  he  had  the  very  best  culture, — that 
of  Greek  literature.  Thus  simply  furnished  with  inspiration  and 
with  a  style  both  derived  from  the  most  genuine  sources, — the 
one  from  nature  and  the  other  from  the  highest  art, — ^he  gave 
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melodious  and  vigorous  utterance,  not  to  a  peculiar  vein  of  imagina- 
tion, like  Shelley,  nor  a  mystical  attachment  to  nature,  like  Word^ 
worth,  nor  an  egotistic  personality,  like  Byron ;  but  to  a  lore  of 
freedom  and  truth  which  political  events  had  caused  to  glow  with 
unwonted  fervor  in  the  bc»oms  of  his  noblest  contemporaries,  and 
to  the  native  sentiment  of  domestic  and  social  life,  rendered  more 
dear  and  sacred  by  their  recent  unhallowed  desecration.  It  was 
not  by  ingenuity,  egotism,  or  artifice  that  he  thus  chanted^  but 
honestly,  earnestly,  from  the  impulse  of  youthful  ardor  and  ten- 
derness moulded  by  scholarship. 

It  is  now  the  fashion  to  relish  verse  more  intricate,  sentiment 
less  defined,  ideas  of  a  metaphysical  cast,  and  a  rhythm  less  modu- 
lated by  simple  and  grand  cadences ;  yet  to  a  manly  intellect,  to  a 
heart  yet  alive  with  fresh,  brave,  unperverted  instincts,  the  intel- 
ligible, glowing,  and  noble  tone  of  Campbeirs  verse  is  yet  fraught 
with  cheerful  augury.  It  has  outlived,  in  current  literature  and 
in  individual  remembrance,  the  difi'use  metrical  tales  of  Scott  and 
Southey;  finds  a  more  prolonged  response,  from  its  general 
adaptation,  than  the  ever-recurring  key-note  of  Byron;  and 
lingers  on  the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  only  muse  over 
the  elaborate  pages  of  those  minstrels  whose  golden  ore  is  either 
beaten  out  to  intangible  thinness,  or  largely  mixed  with  the  alloy 
of  less  precious  metal.  Indeed,  nothing  evinces  a  greater  want  of 
just  appreciation  in  regard  to  the  art  or  giil  of  poetry,  than  the 
frequent  complaints  of  such  a  poet  as  Campbell  because  of  the 
limited  quantity  of  his  verse.  It  would  be  as  rational  to  expect 
the  heigtit  of  animal  spirits,  the  exquisite  sensation  of  conva- 
lescence, the  rapture  of  an  exalted  mood,  the  perfect  content  of 
gratified  love,  the  tension  of  profound  thought,  or  any  other  state 
the  very  law  of  which  is  rarity,  to  become  permanent.  Camp- 
bell's  best  verse  was  born  of  emotion,  not  from  idle  reverie  or 
verbal  experiment;  that  emotion  was  heroic  or  tender,  8ym]>a- 
thetic  or  devotional, — the  exception  to  the  everyday,  the  common- 
place, and  the  mechanical ;  accordingly,  in  its  very  nature,  it  was 
^*  like  angels'  visits,"  and  no  more  to  be  summoned  at  will  than 
the  glow  of  afiection  or  the  spirit  of  prayer. 


MART. 

What  though  the  name  is  old  and  oft  repeated. 

What  though  a  thousand  beings  bear  it  now ; 
And  true  hearts  oft  the  gentle  word  have  greeted, — 

What  though  'tis  hallow'd  by  a  poet's  vow  t 
We  ever  love  the  rose,  and  yet  its  blooming 

Is  a  familiar  rapture  to  the  eye ; 
And  yon  bright  sUr  we  hail,  although  its  looming 

Age  after  age  has  lit  the  northern  sky. 
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Ab  starry  beams  o'er  troubled  billows  stealing, 

As  garden  odors  to  the  desert  blown. 
In  bosoms  faint  a  gladsome  hope  revealing, 

Like  patriot  music  or  affection's  tone, — 
Thus,  thus,  for  aje,  the  name  of  Mart  spoken 

By  lips  or  text,  with  magic-like  control. 
The  course  of  present  thought  has  quickly  broken. 

And  stirr'd  tbe  fountains  of  my  Inmost  souL 

The  sweetest  tales  of  human  weal  and  sorrow, 

The  fairest  trophies  of  the  limner's  fame, 
To  my  fond  fancy,  Mart,  seem  ro  borrow 

Celestial  halos  from  thy  gentle  name : 
The  Grecian  artist  glean'd  from  many  faces. 

And  in  a  perfect  whole  the  parts  combined : 
So  haTe  I  counted  o'er  dear  woman's  graces 

To  form  the  Mart  of  my  ardent  mind. 

And  marvel  not  I  thus  call  my  ideal, — 

We  inly  paint  as  we  would  have  things  be,— « 
The  fanciful  springs  ever  from  the  real, 

As  Aphrodite  rose  from  out  the  sea. 
Who  smiled  upon  me  kindly  day  by  day, 

In  a  far  land  where  I  was  sad  and  lone  ? 
Whose  presence  now  is  my  delight  away  ? 

Both  angels  must  the  same  blest  title  own. 

What  spirits  round  my  weary  way  are  flying, 

What  fortunes  on  my  future  life  await. 
Like  the  mysterious  hymns  the  winds  are  sighing. 

Are  all  unknown, — in  trust  I  bide  my  fate; 
But  if  one  blessing  I  might  crave  from  Heaven, 

'Twould  be  that  Mart  should  my  being  cheer, 
Hang  o'er  me  when  the  chord  of  life  is  riven, 

Be  my  dear  household  word,  and  my  last  accent  here. 


HENRY  WARD   BEECHER. 

Tbis  very  eminent  proaoher  and  eloquent  lecturer  was  bom  in  Litchfield, 
Conneeticnt,  on  the  24th  of  Jnne,  1813.  Ho  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in 
1834,  and  sCndied  theology  at  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati^  when  it  was  under  the 
direction  of  his  father.  He  was  first  settled  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Law- 
nnoeburg,  Dearborn  County,  Indiana,  in  1837,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
Tbenoe  be  removed  to  Indianapolis,  where  he  continued  till  he  was  called  to  the 
new  congregation — the  Plymuath  Charch — at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1847, 
where  he  has  since  remained,  acquiring  for  himself  and  giving  to  his  charch  a 
position  and  a  fame  known  throughout  the  land.  It  may  be  saftily  said,  indeed, 
that  as  a  pulpit  and  a  platform  orator  he  has  no  superior.  Nothing  is  stuilivdf 
nothing  artificial,  about  bis  oratr^ry :    all  is  nntural,  frank,  cordial,  hearty,  fear- 
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less.  One  great  8e<»et  of  his  power  Ib,  that  he  IMs  deeply  hianfelf  the  great 
truths  that  he  ntters,  and  therefore  makes  his  aadienoe  feel  them  too.' 

Mr.  Beecher  was  married  in  1837  to  Miss  Ballard,  sister  of  the  late  Ber.  Dr. 
Bollard,  of  St  Louis,  and  of  Bev.  Asa  Bullvd,  Boston. 

Mr.  Beecher's  only  publications  are  Letter*  to  Young  Ifeti,  and  Star  Pispern,  or 
Experieneet  iff  Art  and  Nature.*  Bat  there  have  been  published  for  him  two  Tery 
remarkable  books,  Life  TTtoughte  gathered  /rom  the  Extem^forameove  Dieetmreea  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  fly  Edna  Dean  Proctor ;  and  Note*  from.  Plymouth  Puipit : 
a  Collection  of  Memorable  Paeeagee  from  the  Diteourwee  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  hg 
Augmta  Moore.  Few  books  can  be  found  containing  such  rich  gems  of  deep 
thought,  brilliant  fancy,  and  devotional  feeling. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  Mr.  Beeoher  justice  by  any  extracts  from  his  seronoDs  or 
essays.  One  must  hear  him  preaoh  or  lecture  to  feel  his  power,  or  to  anderstand 
it  The  following  selections,  howerer,  will  give  some  idea  of  his  style,  aenti- 
ments,  and  inexhaustible  wealth  of  thought  and  illustration. 


THE  TRUE  OBJECT  OF  PREACHINO. 

A  sermon  tliat  is  dry,  cold,  dull,  soporific,  is  a  pnlpit  monster, 
and  is  just  as  great  a  yiolation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  pulpit,  as  the 
other  absurd  extreme  of  profane  levity.  Men  may  hide  or  forsake 
God's  living  truth  by  the  way  of  stupid  dulness,  just  as  much  as 
by  pert  imagination.  A  solemn  nothing  is  just  as  wicked  as  a 
wittj/  notJiing,  Men  confound  earnestness  with  solemnity.  A  man 
may  be  eagerly  earnest,  and  not  be  very  solemn.  They  may  also 
be  awfully  solemn,  without  a  particle  of  earnestness.  But  solemn- 
ity has  a  reputation.  A  man  may  be  a  repeater  of  endless  dis- 
tinctions, a  lecturer  in  the  pulpit  of  mere  philosophical  niceties, 
or  he  may  be  a  repeater  of  stale  truisms ;  he  may  smother  living 
truths  by  conventional  forms  and  phrases,  and  if  he  put  on  a  very 
solemn  face,  use  a  very  solemn  tone,  employ  very  solemn  gestures, 
and  roll  along  his  vamped-up  sermon  with  professional  solemnity 
above  an  audience  of  sound  men ;  men,  at  least,  soundly  asleep, — 
that  will  pass  for  decorous  handling  of  God's  truth.  The  old 
Pharisaism  is  not  dead  yet.     The  difference  between  Gbrist  and 

>  In  1850,  Mr.  Beecher  made  a  brief  trip  to  Europe;  and  the  impression  be  pro- 
duced is  described  in  the  following  spirited  paragraph  in  the  **  British  Banner," 
written  by  Dr.  Campbell: — "Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  by  far  the  most  amu- 
siiij^  and  fascinating  American  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  meet.  Ue  is  a  ma«s 
of  flaming  fire, — restless,  fearless,  brillianty — a  mixture  of  the  poet,  the  orator, 
and  the  philosopher,  such  as  we  have  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  any  other  m.ui 
to  the  same  extent."  £*or  a  good  noUoe  of  Mr.  Beecher,  see  ''  Fowler's  American 
Pulpit." 

2  Tbifi  is  composed  of  the  communicHtions  bo  has  given  to  the  **  Independent,** 
hi!!  fiignature  in  that  paper  being  a  star(*).  He  continues  to  write  fur  it;  and  hit 
coulributtons  are  one  of  the  many  attractions  of  that  admirable  jooroaL 
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His  oontemporary  teacbers  was,  that  He  spake  life-tmtb  in  life- 
fonns,  with  the  power  of  His  own  life  in  their  ntterance.  The 
rabbis  spake  old  orthodoxy,  dead  as  a  mammy; — ^but  they  spake  it 
very  reverendly.  They  might  not  do  any  good,  but  they  never 
viohited  professional  propriety.  Nobody  lived,  everybody  died 
about  them.  But,  then,  their  faces  were  sober,  their  robes  exact, 
their  manner  mostly  of  the  Temple  and  the  Altar.  They  never 
forgot  how  to  look,  nor  how  to  speak  guttural  solemnities,  nor  how 
to  maintain  professional  dignity.  They  forgot  nothing  except 
living  truths  and  living  souls.  And  fifty  years  of  ministration 
without  any  fruit  in  true  godliness  gave  them  no  pain.  It  was 
chained  to  the  account  of  Divine  Sovereignty. 

Nothing  can  more  sharply  exhibit  the  miserable  imbecility 
which  has  come  upon  us,  than  the  inability  of  men  to  perceive 
the  difference  between  preaching  "  politics,"  *'  social  reform,''  &c., 
and  preaching  God's  truth  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  these  things,  and  every  other  deed  of  men,  to  try 
them,  to  explore  and  analyze  them,  and  to  set  them  forth,  as  upon 
the  background  of  eternity,  in  their  moral  character,  and  in  their 
relation  to  man's  duty  and  Ood's  requirements. 

Shall  the  whole  army  of  human  deeds  go  roaring  along  the 
public  thoroughfares,  and  Christian  men  be  whelmed  in  the 
general  rush,  and  no  man  be  found  to  speak  the  real  moral  nature 
of  human  conduct  ?  Is  the  pulpit  too  holy,  and  the  Sabbath  too 
sacred,  to  bring  individual  courses  and  developments  of  society  to 
the  bar  of  God's  Word  for  trial  ?  Those  who  think  so,  and  are 
crying  out  about  the  desecration  of  the  pulpit  with  secular  themes, 
are  the  lineal  descendants  of  those  Jews  who  thought  the  Sabbath 
so  sacred  that  our  Saviour  desecrated  it  by  healing  the  withered 
hand.  Would  to  God  that  the  Saviour  would  visit  His  Church 
and  heal  withered  hearts  I 


BELIOION. 

Religion — ^it  is  the  bread  of  life.  I  wish  that  we  appreciated 
more  Hvingly  the  force  of  such  expressions.  Why  !  I  remember 
when  I  was  a  boy,  I  could  not  wait  till  I  was  dressed  in  the 
morning,  but  ran  and  cut  a  slice  from  the  loaf,  and  all  round  the 
loaf,  too,  in  order  to  keep  me  till  breakfast;  and  at  breakfast — if 
diligence  earned  wages,  I  should  have  been  well  paid ;  and  then 
I  could  not  wait  till  dinner,  but  had  to  eat  again,  and  again  before 
tea,  and  then  at  tea,  and  lucky  if  I  did  not  eat  again  after  that. 
It  was  bread,  bread,  all  the  time,  which  I  ate,  and  lived  on,  and 
got  strength  from.  And  so  religion  is  the  bread  of  life.  You 
make  it  the  cake.  You  put  it  away  in  your  cupboards,  and  you 
never  have  it  but  when  you  have  company,  and  then  you  cut  it  up 
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into  little  pieces  and  pass  it  round  on  jour  best  plates,  instead  of 
treating  it  as  bread,  to  be  nsed  eveiy  day  and  eveij  hour. 


god's  rORGiyENSSS. 

Every  one  most  come  to  Christ  and  aaj,  ''If  you  will  not 
take  me  with  all  my  failings,  I  cannot  be  saved !  And  why 
does  God  forgive  us?  For  the  same  reason  that  the  mother 
forgives  her  child, — ^because  she  loves  it.  Just  as  the  sun  shines 
on  decaying  flowers  and  shrivelled  fruit,  because  it  is  his  nature 
— the  sun,  which  never  asks  a  question,  but  says,  "  If  any  thing 
wants  to  be  shined  on,  let  it  hold  itself  up."  And  so  God  says, 
'^  I  will  forgive  you,  for  your  repeated  transgressions."  Bo  you 
sisk  what  becomes  of  them  ?  What  becomes  of  the  hasty  words 
you  spoke  yesterday  to  her  you  love ?  ''I  don't  know  where 
they  are,"  says  the  wife.  "  I  am  sure  I  do  not,"  says  the 
husband.  They  are  gone.  They  are  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  her 
heart.  No!  not  to  the  bottom,  for  there  she  keeps  her  love. 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  be  annihilated,  and  that  is 
wrong-doing  to  one  who  loves  you. 

The  following  selections  are  from  that  remarkable  book — Life  T^boit^ftl*— «> 
AiII  of  the  richest  gems  that  one  hardlj  knows  which  to  take. 

Parental  Indulgence. — ^I  heard  a  man  who  had  failed  in 
business,  and  whose  furniture  was  sdd  at  auction,  say  that  when 
the  cradle  and  the  crib  and  the  piano  went,  tears  would  come,  and 
he  had  to  leave  the  house  to  be  a  man.  Now,  there  are  thousands 
of  men  who  have  lost  their  pianos,  but  who  have  found  better 
music  in  the  sound  of  their  children's  voices  and  footsteps  going 
cheerfully  down  with  them  to  poverty,  than  any  harmony  of 
chorded  instruments.  Oh,  how  blessed  is  bankruptcy  when  it 
saves  a  man's  children  I  I  see  many  men  who  are  bringing  up  their 
children  as  I  should  bring  up  mine,  if,  when  they  were  ten  years 
old,  I  should  \&y  them  on  a  dissecting-table,  and  out  the  sinews 
of  their  arms  and  legs,  so  that  they  could  neither  walk  nor  use 
their  hands,  but  only  sit  still  and  be  fed.  Thus  rich  men  put  the 
knife  of  indolence  and  luxury  to  their  children's  energies,  and 
they  grow  up  fatted,  lazy  calves,  fitted  for  nothing,  at  twenty-five, 
but  to  drink  deep  and  squander  wide ;  and  the  father  must  be  a 
slave  all  his  life,  in  order  to  make  beasts  of  his  children.  How 
blessed,  then,  is  the  stroke  of  disaster  which  sets  the  children 
free,  and  gives  them  over  to  the  hard  but  kind  bosom  of  Poverty, 
who  says  to  them,  "  Work  I"  and,  working,  makes  them  men ! 
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Children. — ^Every  ckild  walks  into  existence  throngh  the 
eolden  gate  of  love ;  else  it  would  seem  wonderful  that  the  help- 
kfls  thing  should  be  bom.  Tet  children  are  not  plajthings,  as 
we  too  often  seem  to  think  they  are, — ^mere  gifts  of  God  to  fill  up 
the  hoars  with  oheer.  They  were  surely  meant  to  be  a  pleasure 
to  usy  but  that  is  not  the  final  end.  Nor  were  they  meant  to  be 
cares  and  burdens  alone.  To  speak  of  them  as  if  they  were 
shackles  and  fetters  upon  our  freedom;  always  in  the  way; 
^*  children,  childreui  CTerywhere/'  is  a  shame  and  a  sin.  They 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  our  education.  Men  cannot  be 
developed  perfectly  who  have  not  been  compelled  to  bring  chil- 
dren up  to  manhood.  You  might  as  well  say  that  a  tree  is  a 
perfect  tree  without  leaf  or  blossom,  as  to  say  that  a  man  is  a 
man  who  has  gone  through  life  without  experiencing  the  influences 
that  come  from  bending  down  and  giving  one's  self  up  to  those 
who  are  helpless  and  little. 

Children  make  men  better  citizens.  When  your  own  child 
e9me8  in  from  the  street,  and  has  learned  to  swear  from  the 
boys  congregated  there,  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  you  from 
wliat  it  was  when  you  heard  the  profanity  of  those  boys  as  you 
passed  them.  Now  it  makes  you  feel  that  you  are  a  stockholder 
in  the  public  morality.  Of  what  use  would  an  engine  be  to  a 
ship,  if  it  were  lying  loose  in  the  hull  ?  It  must  be  fastened 
to  it  with  bolts  and  screws,  before  it  can  propel  the  vessel. 
Now,  a  childless  man  is  like  a  loose  engine.  A  man  must  be 
bolted  and  screwed  to  the  community  before  he  can  work  well 
for  its  advancement;  and  there  are  no  such  screws  and  bolts  as 
children. 

Thb  Twenty-Thtbd  Psalm  is  the  nightingale  of  the  psalms. 
It  is  small,  of  a  homely  feather,  singing  shyly  out  of  obscurity ; 
but,  oh,  it  has  filled  the  air  of  the  whole  world  with  melodious 
joy,  greater  than  the  heart  can  conceive.  Blessed  be  the  day  on 
which  that  psalm  was  bom ! 

What  would  you  say  of  a  pilgrim  commissioned  of  Qod  to  travel 
up  and  down  the  earth,  singing  a  strange  melody,  which,  when  one 
hoard,  caused  him  to  forget  whatever  sorrow  he  had  ?  And  so 
the  singing  angel  goes  on  his  way  through  all  lands,  singing  in 
the  language  of  every  nation,  driving  away  trouble  by  the  pulses 
of  the  air  which  his  tongue  moves  with  divine  power.  Behold 
just  such  an  one  I  This  pilgrim  Qod  has  sent  to  speak  in  every 
language  on  the  globe.  It  has  charmed  more  grie&  to  rest  than 
all  the  philosophy  of  the  world.  It  has  remanded  to  their  dun- 
geon more  felon  thoughts,  more  black  doubts,  more  thieving  sor- 
rows, than  there  are  sands  on  the  sea-shore.  It  has  comforted  the 
noble  host  of  the  poor.     It  has  sung  courage  to  the  army  of  the 
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disappointed.  It  has  poured  balm  and  consolation  into  the  heart 
of  the  sick,  of  oapdves  in  dungeons,  of  widows  in  their  pinching 
griefs,  of  orphans  in  their  loneliness.  Dying  soldiers  have  died 
easier  as  it  was  read  to  them;  ghastly  hospitals  have  been 
illumined ;  it  has  visited  the  prisoner  and  broken  his  chains,  and, 
like  Peter's  angel,  led  him  forth  in  imagination,  and  song  him 
back  to  his  home  again.  It  has  made  the  dying  Christian  slave 
freer  than  his  master;  and  consoled  those  whom,  dying,  he  left 
behind  mourning,  not  so  much  that  he  was  gone  as  because  they 
were  lefl  behind,  and  could  not  go  too.  Nor  is  its  work  done. 
It  will  go  singing  to  your  children  and  my  children,  and  to  their 
children,  through  all  the  generations  of  time;  nor  will  it  fold  its 
wings  till  the  last  pilgrim  is  safe,  and  time  ended ;  and  then  it 
shall  fly  back  to  the  bosom  of  God,  whence  it  issued,  and  sound 
on,  mingled  with  all  those  sounds  of  celestial  joy  which  make 
heaven  musical  forever. 

A  Ohristian  Man's  Life  is  laid  in  the  loom  of  time  to  a 
pattern  which  he  does  not  see,  but  God  does ;  and  his  heart  is  'a 
shuttle.  On  one  side  of  the  loom  is  sorrow,  and  on  ^e  other  is 
joy ;  and  the  shuttle,  struck  alternately  by  each,  flies  back  and 
forth,  carrying  the  thread,  which  is  white  or  black,  as  the  pattern 
needs ;  and  in  the  end,  when  Gk>d  shall  lift  up  the  finished  gar- 
ment, and  all  its  changing  hues  shall  glance  out,  it  will  then  ap- 
pear that  the  deep  and  dark  colors  were  as  needful  to  beauty  as 
the  bright  and  high  colors. 

Help  the  Slave. — ^Do  you  ask  me  whether  I  would  help  a 
slave  to  gain  his  freedom?  I  answer,  I  would  help  him  with  heart, 
and  hand,  and  voice.  I  would  do  for  him  what  I  shall  wish  I  had 
done  when,  having  lost  his  dusky  skin  and  blossomed  into  the  light 
of  eternity,  he  and  I  shall  stand  before  our  Master,  who  will  say, 
'<  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  him,  slave  as  he  was,  ye  did  it 
unto  me.'' 

EvEBTDAT  Cheistl^nitt. — As  flowers  never  put  on  their  best 
clothes  for  Sunday,  but  wear  their  spotless  raiment  and  exhale 
their  odor  every  day,  so  let  your  Christian  life,  free  from  ataia, 
ever  give  forth  the  fragrance  of  the  love  of  Gt)d. 

The  Holy  Catholio  Church. — Christian  brethren,  in  heaven 
you  are  known  by  the  name  of  Christ.  On  earth,  for  convenienoe' 
sake,  you  are  known  by  the  name  of  Presbyterians,  Episcopaiiansy 
Methodists,  Congregationalists,  and  the  like.  Let  me  speak  the 
langnaffe  of  heaven,  and  call  you,  simply.  Christians.  Whoever 
of  you  has  known  the  name  of  Christ,  and  feeb  Christ's  life  beat- 
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ing  within  him,  is  invited  to  remain,  and  sit  with  us  at  the  tahle 
of  the  Lord.' 

A  Mah's  a  Man. — ^It  makes  no  difference  what  yon  call  men, 
— ^prince,  peer,  or  slave.  Man  is  that  name  of  power  which  rises 
above  them  all,  and  gives  to  every  one  the  right  to  be  that  which 
God  meant  he  should  be.  No  law,  nor  custom,  nor  opinion,  nor 
prejudice,  has  the  right  to  say  to  one  man,  '<  You  may  grow,"  and 
to  another,  "You  may  not  grow,"  or,  "You  may  grow  in  ten 
directions,  and  not  in  twenty ;"  or  to  the  strong,  "  You  may  grow 
stronger,"  or  to  the  weak,  "You  may  never  become  strong." 
Launched  upon  the  ocean  of  life,  like  an  innumerable  fleet,  each 
man  may  spread  what  sails  God  has  given  him,  whether  he  be 
pinnace,  sloop,  brig,  bark,  ship,  or  man-of-war ;  and  no  commo- 
dore or  admiral  may  signal  what  voyage  he  shall  make  or  what 
canvas  he  shall  carry. 

God  has  given  to  men  the  great  truths  of  liberty  and  equality, 
which  are  like  mothers',  breasts,  carrying  food  for  ages.  Let  us 
not  fear  that  in  our  land  they  shall  be  overthrown  or  destroyed. 
Though  we  may  go  through  dark  times, — crocking  times,  when  we 
are  sea^sick, — yet  the  day  shall  come  when  there  shall  be  no  more 
oppression,  but  when,  all  over  the  world,  there  shall  be  a  common 
people,  sitting  in  a  commonwealth,  having  a  common  Bible,  a  com- 
mon God,  and  common  peace  and  joy  in  a  common  brotherhood  I 

Cerberus  in  America. — ^The  Bible  Society  is  sending  its 
shiploads  of  Bibles  all  over  the  world, — to  Greenland  and  the 
Morea,  to  Arabia  and  Egjrpt;  but  it  dares  not  send  them  to  our 
own  people.  The  colporteur  who  should  leave  a  Bible  in  a  slave's 
cabin  would  go  to  heaven  from  the  lowest  limb  of  the  first  tree. 
It  was  hell,  among  the  ancients,  that  was  guarded  by  a  hundred- 
headed  dog ;  in  this  country,  it  is  heaven  that  has  the  Cerberus. 

Rbliqion  and  Business. — How  hateful  is  that  religion  which 
says,  "  Business  is  business,  and  politics  are  politics,  and  religion 
is  religion"  !  Beligion  is  using  every  thing  for  God ;  but  many 
men  dedicate  business  to  the  devil,  and  politics  to  the  devil,  and 
shove  religion  into  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  time,  and  make  it 
the  hypocritical  outcrawling  of  their  leisure  and  laziness. 

A  Christian  Life. — ^A  Christian  merchant  should  so  act  that 
his  customers  shall  see  and  know  that  he  is  a  Christian;  not 
merely  that  he  conducts  his  business  on  great  maxims  of  honesty, 
but  that  business  itself  is  subordinate,  and  instrumental  to  the 

'  iBTitation  to  the  oommmiion  lerrioe. 
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great  purposes  of  life.  Is  it  so  with  you?  How  far  does  the 
dilference  between  you  and  the  worldly  man  lie  in  the  fact  that, 
on  the  seventh  day,  you  have  a  little  tabernacle  of  religious  expe- 
rience into  which  you  run  ?  Go  through  the  streets  and  stored 
of  New  York :  you  can  pick  out  the  men  that  are  wealthy ;  can 
you  pick  out  the  men  that  are  Christians  ?  What  wonder  that 
truth  makes  such  slow  advances  in  the  world,  with  one  Ghiistiao 
to  tell  what  is  true  for  two  hours  on  Sunday^  and  hundreds  to 
deny  it  all  the  week  by  their  lives  I 

Hypocrites. — ^There  are  many  professing  Christians  who  arc 
secretly  vexed  on  account  of  the  charity  they  have  to  bestow,  and 
the  self-denial  they  have  to  use.  If,  instead  of  the  smooth  prayers 
which  they  do  pray,  they  should  speak  out  the  things  which  they 
really  feel,  they  would  say,  when  they  go  home  at  night,  "  0  Lord, 
I  met  a  poor  wretch  of  yours  to-day,  a  miserable,  unwashed  brat, 
and  I  gave  him  sixpence,  and  I  have  been  sorry  for  it  ever  since  y'* 
or,  '^  0  Lord,  if  I  had  not  signed  those  articles  of  faith,  I  might 
have  gone  to  the  theatre  this  evening.  Your  religion  deprives 
me  of  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment;  but  I  mean  to  stick  to  it. 
There's  no  other  way  of  getting  into  heaven,  I  suppose." 

The  sooner  such  men  are  out  of  the  church  the  better. 

GiVlNQ  versus  KEEPING. — ^The  great  ocean  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  evaporation.  It  gives  back  what  it  receives,  and  sends  up 
its  waters  in  mists  to  gather  into  clouds ;  and  so  there  is  rain  on 
the  fields,  and  storm  on  the  mountains,  and  greenness  and  beauty 
everywhere.  But  there  are  many  men  who  do  not  believe  in 
evaporation.  They  get  all  they  can  and  keep  all  they  get^  and  so 
arc  not  fertilizers,  but  only  stagnant,  miasmatic  pools. 

The  elect  are  whosoever  will,  and  the  non-elect  whoBoeyer 

won't. 

Blindness. — ^It  would  be  a  dreadful  thing  to  me  to  lose  my 
sight ;  to  see  no  more  the  faces  of  those  I  love,  nor  the  sweet  blue 
of  heaven,  nor  the  myriad  stars  that  gem  the  sky,  nor  the  dis- 
solving clouds  that  pass  over  it,  nor  the  battling  ships  upon  the 
sea,  nor  the  mountains  with  their  changing  lines  of  light  and 
shade,  nor  the  loveliness  of  flowers,  nor  the  burnished  mail  of 
insects.  But  I  should  do  as  other  blind  men  have  done  before 
me :  I  should  take  God's  rod  and  staff  for  my  guide  and  comfort, 
and  wait  patiently  for  death  to  bring  better  light  to  nobler  eyes. 
O  ye  who  are  living  in  the  darkness  of  sin  I  turn  before  it  is  too 
late  to  the  light  of  holiness,  else  death  will  bring  to  you,  not  re- 
creation, but  retribution.  Earthly  blindness  can  h^  borne,  for  it  is 
but  for  a  day ;  but  who  could  bear  to  be  blind  through  eternity  ? 
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JOHN  LOTHROP  MOTLEY. 

BcAMCELY  may  wiUior  erer  became  more  Baddenly  distingnished  than  John 
liOthrop  Motley.  Before  the  appeaxance  of  hu  great  historical  work,  The  Hue 
of  the  Dutek  Bepublie,  he  was,  though  favorably  known,  comparatiTcly  unknown. 
That  work,  firom  its  reaearch,  its  style,  its  power,  its  earnest  spirit,  its  breadth  of 
desi|pi  and  successful  execution,  placed  its  author  at  once  in  the  rank  of  eminent 
historians.  Published  simultaneously  in  England  and  America,  it  was  commended 
with  equal  warmth  in  the  leading  critical  journals  of  both  countries ;  and,  though 
bat  tliree  years  issued,  it  has  passed  through  fire  editions,  and  amply  rindicated 
the  laudations  of  the  critics. 

Mr.  Motley  was  bom  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  In  1814,  and  was  graduatv<l 
at  Harrard  College  in  1881.  Soon  afterwards  he  went  to  Europe,  and  spent  seve- 
ral yean  in  Germany,  studying  its  literature  and  acquiring  the  large  leuning  of 
its  aniTVTsities.  On  his  retnm  to  the  United  States  in  1835,  he  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Boston  bar.  In  1836,  he  was 
married  to  Mist  Bei\)amio,  a  sister  of  the  well-known  author.  Park  Beijsmin,  and 
for  aereral  yean  resided  in  Boston  and  its  rioinity.  Having  ample  means,  he  did 
not  praetise  his  oneongenial  profession,  bat  gave  his  time  and  talents  to  the  pur- 
Boita  of  letters.  •  At  this  time  he  wrote  several  papen  for  the  leading  periodicals, 
and  paUished  anonymously  two  novels, — Morion'e  Hcpe,  and  MerryinowU,  Early 
in  1841,  daring  the  brief  administntion  of  Qeneral  Harrison,  Mr.  Webster,  who 
had  been  long  ao  intimate  friend  of  the  father,  gave  the  son,  for  whom  he  also 
cherislied  a  eordial  regard,  the  post  of  Seeretary  of  Legation  to  Russia,  Colonel 
Todd  being  the  minister.  Here  he  interested  himself  in  the  history  of  Russia, 
and  wrote  for  the  ''  North  American  Review*'  a  leading  article  on  "  Peter  the 
dreaty"  which  was  much  admired.  But  in  less  than  two  yean  he  resigned  his 
place  and  came  home. 

In  1851,  he  again  visited  Europe,  and  there  resided  in  yarions  cities,— chiefly 
Paris  and  Dresden,— engaged  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  noble  historical  work, 
which  was  published  in  1856.  He  had  not  been  home  a  year  after  it  was  pub- 
iidhed,  when  he  resolved  to  write  a  second  similar  work,  commencing  where  the 
firdt  leaves  off;  and,  not  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  documents  in  our  libraries, 
he  went  again  to  Europe,  where  he  Is  now  (1859)  residing  with  his  family  in  its 
aflSnent  capitals, — affluent  in  books  and  manuscripts, — engaged  in  writing  the 
new  history,  which  we  doubt  not  will  fhlly  sustain  his  present  reputation.  > 


I  Of  Motley's  Histoiy,  the  "  North  Ameriean  Reriew,"  July,  1856,  thus  speaks : 
— "  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  historical  literature  that 
have  been  made  iu  this  country.  It  is  characterized  throughout  by  a  spirit  of 
great  fairness  and  moderation,  indulg^g  in  no  violent  invective  or  extravagant 
praise,  even  where  the  narrative  might  furnish  a  fair  excuse  for  the  one  or  the 
other ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  neither  cold  nor  heartless.  ...  On  the  con- 
trary, a  genuine  sympathy  with  liberty  and  a  spirit  of  humanity  pervade  it,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  author  rejoices  heartily  in  the  successes  of  the  patriots.  .  .  . 
In  short,  it  is  a  work  that  every  American  may  be  proud  to  own  as  written  by  his 
eoontryman." 
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THE  SIEQE  OF  LEYDEN. 

Meantime,  the  besieged  city  was  at  its  last  gasp.   The  burghers 
had  been  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  for  many  days ;  being  aware 
that  the  fleet  had  set  forth  for  their  relief,  but  knowing  full  well 
the  thousand  obstacles  which  it  had  to  surmount.     They  had 
guessed  its  progress  by  the  illumination  from  the  blazing  villages ; 
they  had  heard  its  salvos  of  artillery  on  its  arrival  at  North  Aa ; 
but  since  then,  all  had  been  dark  and  mournful  again,  hope  and 
fear,  in  sickening  alternation,  distracting  every  breast.     They 
knew  that  the  wind  was  unfavorable,  and  at  the  dawn  of  each  day 
every  eye  was  turned  wistfully  to  the  vanes  of  the  steeples.     So 
long  as  the  easterly  breeze  prevailed,  they  felt,  as  they  anxiously 
stood  on  towers  and  housetops,  that  they  must  look  in  vain  for  the 
welcome  ocean.     Yet,  while  thus  patiently  waiting,  they  were 
literally  starving ;  for  even  the  misery  endured  at  Harlem  had  not 
reached  that  depth  and  intensity  of  agony  to  which  Leyden  was 
now  reduced.     Bread,  malt-cake,  horse-flesh,  had  entirely  disap- 
peared ;  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  other  vermin,  were  esteemed  luxuries. 
A  small  number  of  cows,  kept  as  long  as  possible,  for  their  milk, 
still  remained ;  but  a  few  were  killed  from  day  to  day,  and  distri- 
buted in  minute  proportions,  hardly  sufficient  to  support   life 
among  the  famishing  population.     Starving  wretches  swarmed 
daily  around  the  shambles  where  these  cattle  were  slaughtered, 
contending  for  any  morsel  which  might  fall,  and  lapping  eagerly 
the  blood  as  it  ran  along  the  pavement ;  while  the  hides,  chopped 
and  boiled,  were  greedily  devoured.     Women  and  children,  all 
day  long,  were  seen  searching  gutters  and  dunghills  for  morsels 
of  food,  which  they  disputed  fiercely  with  the  famishing  dogs. 
The  green  leaves  were  stripped  from  the  trees,  every  living  herb 
was  converted  into  human  food ;  but  these  expedients  could  not 
avert  starvation.      The  daily   mortality  was  frightful :  infants 
starved   to  death   on  the   maternal   breasts  which   famine   had 
parched  and  withered ;  mothers  dropped  dead  in  the  streets,  with 
their  dead  children  in  their  arms.     In  many  a  house  the  watch- 
men, in  their  rounds,  found  a  whole  family  of  corpses, — ^father, 
mother,  children,  side  by  side ;  for  a  disorder  called  the  plague, 
naturally  engendered  of  hardship  and  famine,  now  came,  as  if  in 
kindness,  to  abridge  the  agony  of  the  people.     The  pestilence 
stalked  at  noonday  through  the  city,  and  the  doomed  inhabitants 
fell  like  grass  beneath  its  scythe.     From  six  thousand  to  eight 
thousand  human  beings  sank  before  this  scourge  alone ;  yet  the 
people  resolutely  held  out, — women  and   men   mutually  encou- 
raging each  other  to  resist  the  entrance  of  their  foreign  foe, — ao 
evil  more  horrible  than  pest  or  famine. 

Leyden   was  sublime  in  its  despair.     A  few  murmurs  were, 
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lioweTer,  occasionally  lieard  at  the  steadfastness  of  the  magistrates, 
and  a  dead  body  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  burgomaster,  as  a 
silent  witness  against  his  inflexibility.  A  party  of  the  more  faint- 
hearted even  assailed  the  heroic  Adrian  Van  der  Werf  with 
threats  and  reproaches  as  he  passed  through  the  streets.  A 
crowd  bad  gathered  around  him  as  he  reached  a  triangular  place 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  into  which  many  of  the  principal  streets 
emptied  themselyes,  and  upon  one  side  of  which  stood  the  church 
of  Saint  Pancras.  There  stood  the  burgomaster,  a  tall,  haggard, 
imposing  figure,  with  dark  visage  and  a  tranquil  but  commanding 
eye.  He  waved  his  broad-leaved  felt  hat  for  silence,  and  then 
exclaimed,  in  language  which  has  been  almost  literally  preserved, 
*'  What  would  ye,  my  friends  ?  Why  do  ye  murmur  that  we  do 
not  break  our  vows  and  surrender  the  city  to  the  Spaniards  ? — a 
fate  more  horrible  than  the  agony  which  she  now  endures.  I  tell 
yon  I  have  made  an  oath  to  hold  the  city ;  and  may  God  give  me 
strength  to  keep  my  oath !  I  can  die  but  once,  whether  by  your 
hands,  the  enemy's,  or  by  the  hand  of  God.  My  own  fate  is  in- 
different to  me;  not  so  that  of  the  city  intrusted  to  my  care.  I 
know  that  we  shall  starve  if  not  soon  relieved ;  but  starvation  is 
preferable  to  the  dishonored  death  which  is  the  only  alternative. 
Your  menaces  move  me  not ;  my  life  is  at  your  disposal ;  here  is 
my  sword,  plunge  it  into  my  breast,  and  aivide  my  flesh  among 
you.  Take  my  body  to  appease  your  hunger,  but  expect  no  sur- 
render so  long  as  I  remain  alive."  *  *  * 

On  the  28th  of  September,  a  dove  flew  into  the  city,  bringing  a 
letter  from  Admiral  Boisot.  In  this  despatch,  the  position  of  the 
fleet  at  North  Aa  was  described  in  encouraging  terms,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  assured  that,  in  a  very  few  days  at  furthest,  the 
long-expected  relief  would  enter  their  gates.  The  tempest  came 
to  their  relief.  A  violent  equinoctial  gale,  on  the  night  of  the 
Ist  and  2d  of  October,  came  storming  from  the  northwest,  shift- 
ing after  a  few  hours  full  eight  points,  and  then  blowing  still 
more  violently  from  the  southwest.  The  waters  of  the  North  Sea 
were  piled  in  vast  masses  upon  the  southern  coast  of  Holland,  and 
then  dashed  itiriously  landward,  the  ocean  rising  over  the  earth 
and  sweeping  with  unrestrained  power  across  the  ruined  dykes. 
In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  fleet  at  North  Aa,  instead 
of  nine  inches,  had  more  than  two  feet  of  water.  *  *  *  On  it 
went,  sweeping  over  the  broad  waters  which  lay  between  Zoetcr- 
woude  and  Zwieten ;  as  they  approached  some  shallows  which  led 
into  the  great  mere,  the  Zealanders  dashed  into  the  sea,  and  with 
phcer  strength  shouldered  every  vessel  through.  *  *  *  On  again 
tlic  fleet  of  Boisot  still  went,  and,  overcoming  every  obstacle, 
entered  the  city  on  the  morning  of  the  lid  of  October.  Leydcu 
was  relieved. 
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RUTUS  WILMOT   GRISWOLD,  1815—1857. 

If  any  one  deserves  a  place  and  an  honorable  mention  in  these  pagoe,  it  ia 
Rufns  Wilmot  Griswold,  not  only  for  his  learning  and  literary  aehieyements^ 
which  will  place  him  on  the  level  of  many  of  onr  beet  anihors,  bot  became  ha 
has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  make  American  writers  known  and 
honored  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  bom  in  Benson,  Rutland  Coiuity» 
Vermont,  on  the  15th  of  Febroary,  1815.  Mneh  of  his  early  life  was  spent  in 
voyaging  about  the  world ;  and  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  had  seen 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  his  own  oonntiy  and  of  Southern  and  Central 
Europe.  Relinquishing  travel,  he  studied  divinity,  and  was  married  shortly  after 
he  was  lioensed  to  preach.  But  literature  had  more  powerfol  attractions  lor  him 
than  theology,  and  he  entered  the  career  of  a  man  of  letters  by  profession.  He 
was  associated  with  Horace  Greeley  in  editing  "The  New-Yorker/'  and  with 
Park  Bergamin  and  Bpes  Sargent  in  "  The  Brother  Jonathan,"  and  **  Tb«  Kew 
World,"  enterprises  which  were  eminently  sucoessfuL  In  1842-43  he  was  editor 
of  "  Graham's  Magazine,"  and  by  the  atdmction  of  his  name  and  of  the  corps 
of  eminent  writers*  whom  he  induced  to  aid  him,  he  gave  to  the  Magazine  a 
richly-deserved  popularity,  and  increased  the  list  of  subscribers  from  seventeen 
thousand  to  twenty-nine  thousand. 

Besides  a  number  of  volumes  published  anonymously,  Dr.  Grirwold  has  given 
us,  under  his  name,  a  volume  of  Poem»;  another  of  Senmona;  The  Biographical 
Annual  for  1842 ;  The  Curiontte*  of  American  Literature ;  A  Life  of  3tilu*n, 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  prose  works  published  by  Rev.  Herman  Hooker, 
D.D.,s  Philadelphia,  and  The  FoeU  and  Poetry  of  England  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  But  what  have  given  to  Rev.  Br.  Griswold  his  richly- merited  fame  are 
his  works  on  American  Literature, — 7%e  Poete  and  Poetry  ofAmeriea,  1842 ;  The 
Pro9e  Writert  of  Ameriea,  1846;  and  The  Female  Pnete  of  AmerieOf  1848.  Tbe«e 
works  are  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit.  The  selections  show  a  fine  taste  and 
sound  judgment  while  his  criticisms  are  discriminating  and  just 

Dr.  Griswold's  other  works  are,  A  Memoir  of  Edgar  A,  Am,  prefixed  to  his 
works,  1850 ;  Seenee  in  the  Life  of  the  Saviowr  by  the  Poeta  and  Paintere  ;  The 
Sacred  Poeta  of  England  and  America,  1849 ;  and  The  BepHblieem  OomH,  or  Ame- 
rican  Society  in  the  Daye  of  WatMngton,  This  is  a  sumptuously-printed  and 
richly-illustrated  work,  and  contains  a  mass  of  onrious  information  rdat&ve  to 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

But  his  incessant  literary  labors  proved  too  much  for  a  constitution  naturally 
feeble,  and  he  died  in  New  Tork,  on  the  27tli  of  August,  1857,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-two. 

*  Among  them  were  Dana,  Allston,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Hofisan,  and 
Willis. 

'  Dr.  Hooker  is  one  of  our  best  thinkers  and  writers,  and,  besides  contributing 
to  many  reviews  and  religious  magasines,  has  written  The  I\>rtiot*  of  the  Soml, 
published  in  1835 ;  PoptUar  Infidelity,  1835 ;  and  The  Ueee  of  Adtermity,  and  the 
J^ruciaiotu  of  Conaolation,  1846, — all  works  of  great  value. 
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AMERICAN   LITERATURE. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  necessity  of  Literature  and  Art  to  a 
people's  glory  and  happiness.  History  with  all  her  Toices  joins 
in  one  judgment  upon  this  subject.  Our  legislators,  indeed| 
choose  to  consider  them  of  no  consequence^  and  while  the  States 
are  convulsed  by  claims  from  the  loom  and  the  furnace  for  pro- 
tection, the  demands  of  the  parents  of  freedom,  the  preservers  of 
arts,  the  dispensers  of  civility,  are  treated  with  silence.  But 
authors  and  artists  have  existed  and  do  exist  here  in  spite  of  such 
outlawry;  and,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  in  our  condition, 
and  the  discouragements  of  neglect,  the  Anglo-Saixon  race  in  the 
United  States  have  done  as  much  in  the  fields  of  Investigation, 
Reflection,  Imagination,  and  Taste,  in  the  present  century,  as  any 
other  twelve  millions  of  people — about  our  average  number  for 
this  period — ^in  the  world. 

Doubtless  there  are  obstacles,  great  obstacles,  to  the  successful 
coldvation  of  letters  here ;  but  they  are  not  so  many  nor  so  im- 
portant as  is  generally  supposed.  The  chief  difficulty  is  a  want 
of  patriotism,  mainly  proceeding  from  and  perpetuated  by  the 
absence  of  a  just  law  of  copyright.  There  is  indeed  no  lack  of 
that  spurious  love  of  country  which  is  ever  ready  to  involve  us  in 
aimless  and  disgraceful  war ;  but  there  is  little  genuine  and  lofty 
national  feeling ;  little  clear  perception  of  that  which  really  de- 
serves affection  and  applause ;  little  intelligent  and  earnest  effort 
to  foster  the  good  we  possess  or  acquire  the  good  we  need. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  colonists  in  all  ages  to  consider  the 
people  from  among  whom  they  made  their  exodus  both  morally 
and  intellectually  superior  to  themselves,  and  the  parent  state  has 
had  thus  a  kind  of  spiritual,  added  to  her  political  sovereignty. 
The  American  provinces  quarrelled  with  England,  conquered,  and 
became  a  separate  nation ;  and  we  have  since  had  our  own  Presi- 
dents and  Congresses;  but  England  has  continued  to  do  ihe 
thinking  of  a  large  class  here,— -of  men  who  have  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  title  of  critics,— of  our  sham  sort  of  men,  in  all 
departments.  We  have  had  no  confidence  in  ourselves ;  and  men 
who  lack  self-reliance  are  rarely  success^.  We  have  not  looked 
into  our  own  hearts.  We  have  not  inquired  of  our  own  necessi- 
ties. When  we  have  written,  instead  of  giving  a  free  voice  to 
tke  spirit  within  us,  we  have  endeavored  to  write  afler  some 
foreign  model.  We  have  been  so  fearful  of  nothing  else  as  of  an 
Amertcanvtm  in  thought  or  expression.  He  has  been  deemed 
greatest  who  has  copied  some  transatlantic  author  with  most  suc- 
cessful servility.  The  noiHicst  demagogue  who  affects  to  despise 
England  will  scarcely  open  a  book  which  was  not  written  there. 
And    if  one  of  our    countrymen   wins  some  reputation   among 
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bis  fellows,  it  is  generally  because  be  bas  been   first  prused 
abroad. 

The  commonly  nrged  barriers  to  literary  adyanoement  supposed 
to  exist  in  our  form  of  govemment,  tbe  nature  of  our  institutioDS, 
tbe  restless  and  turbulent  movements  of  our  democracy,  and  the 
want  of  a  wealthy  and  privileged  class  among  us,  deserve  little 
consideration.  Tumult  and  strife,  the  clashing  of  great  interents 
and  high  excitements,  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  aids  than  as 
obstacles  to  intellectual  progress.  From  Athens  came  the  choicest 
literature  and  the  finest  art.  Her  philosophers,  so  calm  and  pro- 
found, her  poets,  the  dulcet  sounds  of  whose  lyres  still  charm  the 
ears  of  succeeding  ages,  wrote  amid  continual  uptumings  and 
overthrows.  The  best  authors  of  Rome  also  were  senators  and 
soldiers.  Milton,  the  greatest  of  the  prose  writers  as  well  as  the 
greatest  of  the  poets  of  England,  lived  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
participated  in  all  its  political  and  religious  controversies.  And 
what  repose  had  blind  Masonides,  or  Camoens,  or  Dante,  or 
Tasso?  In  the  literature  of  Germany  and  France,  too,  the 
noblest  works  have  been  produced  amid  the  shocks  of  contending 
elements. 

Nor  is  the  absence  of  a  wealthy  class,  with  leisure  for  such 
tranquil  pursuits,  to  be  much  lamented.  The  privileged  classes 
of  all  nations  have  been  drones.  We  have,  in  the  Southern  States 
of  this  Republic,  a  large  class,  with  ample  fortunes,  leisure,  and 
quiet ;  but  they  have  done  comparatively  nothing  in  the  fields  of 
intellectual  exertion,  except  when  startled  into  spasmodic  activity 
by  confiicts  of  interest  with  the  North. 

To  say  truth,  most  of  the  circumstances  usually  set  down  as 
barriers  to  SBsthetical  cultivation  here,  are  directly  or  indirectly 
advantageous.  The  real  obstacles  are  generally  of  a  transient 
kind.  Many  of  them  are  silently  disappearing;  and  the  rest 
would  be  soon  unknown  if  we  had  a  more  enlightened  love  of 
country,  and  the  making  of  our  laws  were  not  so  commonly  con- 
tided  to  a  sort  of  men  whose  intellects  are  too  mean  or  whose 
principles  are  too  wicked  to  admit  of  their  seeing  or  doing  what  is 
just  and  needful  in  the  premises.  That  property  which  is  most 
actual,  the  only  property  to  which  a  man's  right  is  positive,  un- 
(juestionable,  indefeasible,  exclusive, — ^his  genius,  conferred  as  by 
letters-patent  from  the  Almighty, — ^is  held  to  be  not  his,  but  the 
public's,  and  therefore  is  not  brought  into  use.^     Nevertheless 

• 

'  "All  'argaments'  against  copyright,  as  aniyersal  and  perpetoal  as  the  life  of 
n  book,  are  but  insults  to  the  common  sense.  Some  of  them  are  ingeniMos,  and 
may  be  admired  on  the  same  principle  that  the  ingenoity  of  a  picklock  i«  ad- 
Mireil.  The  possession  of  Lands  is,  by  privilege,  conceded  to  the  indiTtdaal  for 
the  common  benefit.  The  right  of  an  author  rests  on  altogether  diiforcnt  gnmads. 
The  intangible  and  inalienable  power  by  which  he  works  is  a  direct  and  special 
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mucli  lias  been  accomplished ;  great  advancemeiit  has  been  made 
against  the  wind  and  tide ;  and  at  this  time  the  aspects  and  pros- 
pects of  oar  afiJEurs  are  auspicious  of  scarcely  any  thing  more 
than  of  the  successfol  cultiTation  of  National  literature  and 
National  Art. 

XLOQUENOE  OF  JONATHAN  EDWARDS. 

No  assertion  in  regard  to  Edwards  has  been  more  common  than 
the  one  that  he  was  not  eloquent.  The  mountebank  declamatioa 
of  these  hitter  days  has  so  perverted  men's  judgments  that  they 
cannot  understand  how  a  preacher  who  rested  one  arm  upon  a 
high  pulpit,  with  its  diminutive  and  delicately-moulded  hand 
holding  a  small  manuscript  volume  all  the  while  close  to  his  eyes, 
and  with  the  other  made  slowly  his  few  and  only  gestures,  could 
be  an  orator.  But  he  could  keep  a  congregation  that  had  assem- 
bled to  hear  a  morning  sermon  ignorant  of  the  approach  of  noon 
until  through  the  uncurtained  windows  of  the  church  the  setting 
sun's  red  rays  were  shining  upon  its  ceiling.  One  time,  when  he 
was  discoursing  of  death  and  the  Judgment,  people  rose  up  from 
their  seats,  with  pallor  on  their  faces,  to  see  Christ  descend 
through  the  parting  heavens.  Being  requested  to  preach  at  En- 
field, where  he  was  a  stranger,  and  the  assembly  were  so  indiffe- 
rent to  religion  as  to  be  neglectful  of  the  decency  of  silence  while 
he  prayed,  he  had  not  half  finished  his  sermon  before  the  startled 
sinners,  having  <<  already  passed  through  the  valley  of  silence/' 
began  to  wail  and  weep  so  bitterly  that  he  could  not  go  on  for 
their  distress.  These  are  triumphs  of  eloquence  not  dreamed  of 
by  such  as  deem  themselves  masters  of  the  art  from  reading  the 
foolish  recipe  ascribed  to  Demosthenes. 


PHILIP  PENDLBTON   COOKE,   1816—1850. 

PimTP  Pxin>LKTOif  Cooks  was  born  in  Martinsbarg,  Virginia,  on  the  26Ui 
of  October,  1816.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  Princeton  College,  and  on 
graduating  pursued  the  vtndy  of  law  at  Winchester,  where  his  father  was  then 
residing.  Before  he  was  twenty-one  he  was  married,  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
had  rerf  fair  prospects  in  his  profession.  But  he  did  not  allow  the  law  to 
engross  all  his  time,  a  portion  of  which  he  deroted  to  writing  rarious  pieces, 
both  of  criticism  and  poetry,  for  the  "  Southern  Literary  Messenger"  and  other 


gilt  to  him,  to  be  used  in  subjection  only  to  the  law  of  Qod,  who  mocks  at  the 
petty  ranks  which  men  establish,  by  setting  the  seal  of  His  nobility  and  conferring 
His  riehM  upon  whom  He  will." 
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magaiines.  lu  1847,  he  published  FSro%$9art  Battardt^  and  other  Pbem*^  and  vai 
engaged  in  projeeting  other  literary  works,  when  he  was  saddenly  arrested  bj 
death  on  the  20th  of  Jannaiy,  1860,  at  the  age  of  thirty-throe. 

Most  of  what  Mr.  Cooke  wrote  and  pnblished  Is  beanUfhl  in  itself,  hnt  !s 
more  interesting  from  the  promise  it  gare  of  greater  acbierement ;  for  had  he 
liyed  he  wonld  donbtless  have  risen  to  much  higher  literary  distinction.  Doe 
of  his  pieoes,  howerer,  most  be  reeened  and  pneerredy — the  delicate  and  beao- 
tifhl  loTO-song  of 

FLORENCE  VANE.* 

I  loTed  thee  long  and  dearly, 

Florence  Vane ; 
My  life's  bright  dream,  and  early, 

Hath  come  again ; 
I  renew  in  my  fond  vision 

My  heart's  dear  pain, 
My  hopes,  and  thy  derision, 

Florence  Vane. 

The  ruin  lone  and  hoary, 

The  ruin  old, 
Where  thou  didst  hark  my  story. 

At  even  told, — 
That  spot — ^the  hues  Elysian 

Of  sky  and  plain — 
I  treasure  in  my  vision, 

Florence  Vane. 

Thon  wast  loyeller  than  the  roses 

In  their  prime ; 
Thy  Toice  excelled  the  closes 

Of  sweetest  rhyme ; 
Thy  heart  was  as  a  river 

Without  a  main ; 
Would  I  had  loved  thee  never, 

Florence  Vane  I 

But,  fairest,  coldest  wonder ! 

Thy  glorious  clay 
Lieth  the  green  sod  under, — 

Alas  the  day  t 
And  it  boots  not  to  remember 

Thy  disdain — 
To  quicken  love's  pale  ember, 

Florence  Vane. 

I  These  are  versified  transeripts  of  old  BIr  John  Froissftrfs  Cbmni<*In«,  and 
are  admiraMy  done.  He  says  in  his  preface,  **  The  reader  may  be  <Iii*posed  to 
undervalae  poems  professing  to  be  versifications  of  old  atorie»,  on  die  grtmud  of 
a  want  of  originality.  I  ask  only,  in  anticipation  of  this,  that  ho  will  reci>ll*Mrt 
the  fact  that,  from  Chaucer  to  Dryden,  such  appropriations  of  old  utory  were  cus- 
tomary with  the  noblest  poeta  of  our  language." 

«  "One  of  the  daintiest  lyrics  in  the  language." — Willis.  In  the  •*  Soatherv 
Literary  Messenger"  for  June,  1858,  is  an  excellent  article  on  Mr.  Cooke. 
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The  lilies  of  the  Talley 

By  young  graves  weep, 
The  pansies  love  to  dally 

Where  maidens  sleep ; 
May  their  bloom,  in  beauty  ^ing. 

Never  wane 
Where  thine  earthly  part  is  lyings 

Florence  Vane  I 


LUCY  HOOPER,  1816—1841. 

<*  And  thoo  art  gonel  iweet  dAoglitM'  of  the  lyre, 

Whose  straios  we  hoped  to  hew  thee  waken  loog; 
Gone— «■  th4>  Stan  in  morning'B  light  expire^ 

Gone  like  the  rapture  of  a  passing  song; 
Gone  from  a  circle  who  thy  gifts  have  cheriali'd 

With  genial  fondnesii  and  doroted  care, 
Whose  dearest  hripes,  with  thee,  have  sadly  perish'd. 

And  BOW  can  find  no  solace  but  in  prayer; 
Prayer  to  be  like  thee,  in  so  meekly  bearing 

Both  Joy  and  swrow  from  thy  Maker's  hand; 
Prayer  to  put  on  the  white  robes  thou  art  wearing. 

And  join  thy  anthem  in  the  better  land.*'— H.  X.  Tuckbiuk. 

LucT  HooPSB,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hooper,  a  highly  respectable  mer- 
ehant  of  Kewbu^port,  MaasaehosettBy  was  bom  in  that  city  on  the  4th  of  Febrn- 
aiy,  1816.  She  very  early  gave  indications  of  that  sweetness  of  eharacter,  that 
pari^  of  taste,  and  that  brightness  of  intellect,  which  were  alterwaids  so  beaati- 
fiilly  developed  and  harmonioasly  blended ;  and  her  father  took  every  pains  that 
her  native  powers  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  training,  and  her  progress 
in  her  studies  was  astonishing.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  family  removed  to 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  and  here,  very  soon  after,  she  became  an  occasional  contri- 
butor to  the  ''Long  Island  Star."  Though  anonymous,  her  pieces  were  greatly 
admired  and  widely  copied ;  and  if  they  had  not  the  merit  of  her  later  produc- 
tions, every  one  must  be  struck  with  the  melody  of  her  versification,  as  weil  as  the 
precocioua  stnngth  and  nervousness  of  her  expression. 

Besides  her  compositions  in  verse,  upon  which  HIm  Hooper's  fame  chiefly  rests, 
she  was  the  author  of  many  prose  articles  of  a  high  order  of  merit  These  were 
collected  in  a  volume,  and  published  in  1840,  under  the  title  of  Se€ne$  fimm  Heal 
Lift:  among  them  was  the  prize  essay  on  "  Domestic  Happiness." 

But,  like  the  Davidsons,  Hcniy  Kirke  White,  and  others,  her  early  brilliant 
career  of  usefulness  was  soon  to  close.  Her  health  from  her  childhood  had  been 
delicate;  but  the  loss  of  her  devoted  father,  and  other  domestic  afflictions,  affected 
her  veiy  deeply,  and  accelerated  the  progress  of  her  fatal  malady,— oonanmption ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August,  1841,  she  gently  foil  asleep  in  Jesns. 
Seldom  has  the  death  of  any  one  so  young  called  forth  so  many  testimonies  of 
admiration.'  What  she  was,  all  can  read  and  see ;  what  she  would  probably  have 

I  One  of  these  was  a  touehing  piece  by  J.  Qr,  Whittier,  and  another  the  few  sweet 
lines,  by  H,  X«  Tncl^ermao,  plMod  a^  the  head  of  this  article. 
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become  had  she  lived  to  ft  greater  matnrity  of  life  and  though^  we  can  imagiiM 
from  the  high  promiM  of  her  earlj  performance.* 

OSCEOLA.' 

[Written  upon  weing  a  pietnre  of  the  Indlaii  chief  Oioeola.  drawn  by  Oaptain  TinlOD,  of 
the  Uuitod  States  Army,  reprewnting  him  as  he  appeared  In  the  American  camp.] 

Not  on  the  battle-field, 
Ab  when  thy  thousand  warriors  joy'd  to  meet  thee, 

Sounding  tlie  fierce  war-cry, 

Leading  them  forth  to  die, — 
Not  thus,  not  thus  we  greet  thee. 

But  in  a  hostile  camp, 
Lonely  amidst  thy  foes, 

Thine  arrows  spent, 

Thy  brow  unbent, — 
Tet  wearing  record  of  thy  people's  woes. 

Chief!  for  thy  memories  now, 
WhUe  the  tall  palm  against  this  quiet  sky 

Her  branches  waves. 

And  the  soft  river  laves 
The  green  and  flower-crown*d  banks  it  wanders  by, 

While  in  this  golden  sun 
The  burnish'd  rifle  gleameth  with  atxm&ge  light, 

And  sword  and  spear 

Best  harmless  here. 
Yet  flash  with  startling  radiance  on  the  sight ; 

Wake  they  thy  glance  of  soom, 
Thou  of  the  folded  arms  and  aspect  stem,-^ 

*  In  1842  appeared  her  Poetical  Remain;  I2mo,  with  a  beantifnily-written  bm> 
moir  by  John  Keeee ;  and,  in  1848,  her  Complete  Poetical  Worlu,  in  8vo. 

'  This  was  the  noble  Seminole  chief  who,  in  the  "  Second  Seminole  War,"  in 
18S7,  being  found  invincible  in  open  battle,  was  decoyed,  by  orders  of  General 
Jeasup,  into  a  conference,  under  the  white  flag  of  trace  held  sacred  by  all  nationa, 
and  then  surrounded  by  our  troops,  disarmed,  and  made  a  captive,— a  transactioa 
which  should  cover  thi^  officer's  name  with  lasting  infamy.  To  this,  the  follow- 
ing verse  from  Pierpont's  bold,  nervous,  and  truthful  poem,  **Tttit  Tocain," 
allndos:—- 

*<  At  Slavery*!  beok,  the  very  bands 
Te  lift  to  Heaven,  to  swear  ye're  tree, 
Wni  break  a  trace,  to  nlie  the  lands 

Of  Seminole  or  Cherokee  I 
Tee,— tear  t^JUxg  that  Tartar  hordes 
Bespect,  and  shield  it  with  their  swords.*** 

For  a  trae  aeoount  of  the  Florida  War,  read  **  The  Exiles  of  Florida,  or  the 
Crimes  committed  by  onr  Qovemment  against  the  Maroons,  who  fled  from  Sovtb 
Carolina  and  other  Slave  States,  seeking  Protection  under  Spanish  Law,"  by 
Joshua  B.  Qiddings, — a  painfully-interesting  narrative.  Too  many  histories  of 
the  United  States  seem  to  have  been  written  rather  to  conceal,  than  to  tell  the 
truth  relative  to  certain  transactions  and  subjecte. 
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Bsar  witness,  ghost  of  the  great-hearted,  brokSB-bearted  Osoeolar 
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Thou  of  the  deep  low  tone,' 

For  whose  rieb  music  gone, 

Kindred  and  fHenda  alike  maj  yainlj  yearn  T 

Woe  for  the  trusting  hoar  I 
Oh,  kingly  stag  I  no  hand  hath  brought  thee  down; 

'Twas  with  a  patriot's  heart. 

Where  fear  usurp'd  no  part, 
Thou  earnest,,  a  noble  offering,  and  alone ! 

For  Tain  yon  army's  might, 
While  for  thy  band  the  wide  plain  own'd  a  tree, 

Or  the  wild  Tine's  tangled  shoots 

On  the  gnarl'd  oak's  mossy  roots 
Their  tiysting-plaoe  might  be  1 

Woe  for  thy  hapless  fate ! 
Woe  for  thine  ctU  times  and  lot,  braTe  chief  I 

Thy  sadly  dosing  story, 

Thy  short  and  mournful  glory, 
Thy  high  but  hopeless  struggle,  brsTe  and  brief! 

Woe  for  the  bitter  stain 
That  from  our  country's  banner  may  not  part  I 

Woe  for  the  captiTe,  woe  1 

For  burning  pains,  and  slow, 
Are  his  who  dieth  of  the  feTer'd  heart. 

Oh !  in  that  spirit-land, 
Where  ncTer  yet  the  oppressor's  foot  hath  past, 

Chief,  by  those  sparkling  streams. 

Whose  beauty  mocks  our  dreams, 
Hay  that  high  heart  haTe  won  its  rest  at  last. 


SYENING  THOUQHTS. 

Thou  quiet  moon,  aboTS  the  hill-tops  shining, 

How  do  I  rcTel  in  thy  glances  bright, 
How  does  my  heart,  cured  of  its  Tain  repining. 

Take  note  of  those  who  wait  and  watch  thy  light,— 
The  student  o'er  his  lonely  Tolume  bending, 

The  pale  enthusiast,  joying  in  thy  ray. 
And  cTer  and  anon  his  dim  thoughts  sending 

Up  to  the  regions  of  eternal  day  I 

Kor  these  alone, — ^the  pure  and  radiant  eyes 

Of  Youth  and  Hope  look  up  to  thee  with  Iotc  ; 
Would  it  were  thine, — ^meek  dweller  of  the  skies, — 

To  saTe  from  tears  I  but  no !  too  far  aboTe 
This  dim,  cold  euth  thou  shinest,  richly  flinging 

Thy  soft  light  down  on  all  who  watch  thy  beam. 
And  to  the  heart  of  Sorrow  gently  bringing 

The  glories  pictured  in  Life's  morning  stream, 

>  Osoeola  was  remarkable  for  a  soft  and  flute-like  Toice. 
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As  a  loved  presence  back ;  oh !  shine  to  me 
As  u>  the  vojagers  on  the  faithless  sea ! 

Joj's  beacon-light !  I  know  that  trembling  Care, 

Warn'd  by  thy  coming,  hies  him  to  repose, 
And  on  his  pillow  laid,  serenely  there 

Forgets  his  calling,  that  at  day's  dull  close 
Meek  Age  and  rosy  Childhood  sink  to  rest, 

And  Passion  lays  her  fcTer-dreams  aside. 
And  the  unquiet  thought  in  eyery  breast 

Loses  its  selfish  ferror  and  its  pride 
With  thoughts  of  thee, — the  while  their  rigil  keeping. 
The  quiet  stars  hold  watch  o*er  beauty  sleeping ! 

But  unto  me,  thou  still  and  solemn  light. 

What  may'st  thou  bring  t  high  hope,  unwaTering  iroBi 
In  Him,  who  for  the  watches  of  the  night 

Ordain' d  thy  coming,  and  on  things  of  dust 
Hath  pour'd  a  gift  of  power, — on  wings  to  rise 

From  the  low  earth  and  its  surrounding  gloom 
To  higher  spheres,  till  as  the  shaded  skies 

Are  lighted  by  thy  glories,  gentle  Moon, 
So  are  life's  lonely  hours  and  dark  despair 
Cheer'd  by  the  star  of  faith,  the  torch  of  prayer. 


JOHN  OODFBET  SAXB. 

JoHH  GoDFRBT  Saxb,  80  Widely  known  as  ''  the  witty  poet,"  is  the  son  of  Hod. 
Peter  Saxe,  and  was  bom  in  Highgate,  Franklin  County,  Vermont,  June  2, 1810. 
He  was  graduated  at  Middleborg  College  in  1839,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  ia  September,  1843,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  prolbisioB  ai 
St.  Alban's,  haring  in  the  mean  time  entered  into  '*  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony" 
with  one  of  the  fair  daughters  of  the  Mountain  State.  All  his  leisure  time  he 
devoted  to  helle9-lettr^f  which  finally  fairly  won  him  from  the  law.  In  1846,  he 
delivered  a  poem  before  the  Alumni  of  Middlebnrg  College,  called 
a  Satire,  which  was  a  most  soooeseftU  performance  and  won  for  him  a  high 
tation.  In  1847  appeared  hii  Rape  (/  the  Lock,  and  in  1848  his  J^omd  Ml 
MeBride,  both  of  which  excited  great  laoghter  for  their  rollicking  hnmor,  happy 
puns,  and  pungent  philosophy  combined. 

In  1850,  Ticknor  t  Fields,  of  Boston,  published  his  first  Tolume  of  /Vnwi, 
which  soon  ran  through  twelve  editions.  The  same  year  he  removed  to  Bur- 
lington, Vermont,  and  purchased  the  Sentinel,  which  he  oonducted  for  five  years 
with  marked  success.  Soon  after  he  was  elected  State's  Attorney,  and,  upon 
tiring  from  that  office,  was  appointed  Deputy-Collector  of  Customs.  Of  late 
he  has  devoted  his  attention  almost  exelosivoly  to  literature,  and  now 
"leotoring"  his  sole  vocation.  So  greatly  does  he  excel  in  humorous  and 
satirical  poetry  that  he  is  confltantly  invited  to  address  literary  societies  and 

lastitutes,"    and    his  readings    and  recitations    are  always   enthusiaBtically 
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ihnd»  The  poenu  New  England,  The  /Vett,  and  TKe  Money  King  have  been 
deliTefed  on  saeb  occasions,  an4  ere,  of  coarae,  not  in  print  He  is  now  pre- 
paring  another  Tolnme  of  poems,  whieh  will  inolade  all  his  prodactions  not 
«iBbraeed  in  the  flzft    We  hope  it  nuij  be  as  svocessfoL 


RHTMS  OF  THE  BAIL. 


8in|^g  through  the  foreais. 

Battling  oyer  ridges. 
Shooting  under  arches, 

Bumbling  oyer  bridges, 
Whiixing  through  the  mountains. 

Bussing  o'er  the  Tale, — 
Bless  me !  this  is  pleasant, 

Biding  on  the  rail  1 

Men  of  different  «  stations" 

In  the  eye  of  Fame 
Here  are  Tery  quickly 

Coming  to  the  same. 
High  and  lowly  people. 

Birds  of  eyery  feather, 
On  a  common  leyel 

Trayelling  together ! 

Gentleman  in  shorts, 

Looming  yery  tall ; 
Gentleman  at  large. 

Talking  yery  small ; 
Gentleman  in  tights. 

With  a  loose-ish  mien ; 
Gentleman  in  gray, 

Looking  rather  green. 

Gentleman  quite  old. 

Asking  for  the  news ; 
Gentleman  in  black. 

In  a  fit  of  blues ; 
Gentleman  in  claret. 

Sober  as  a  yicar; 
Gentleman  in  Tweed, 

Dreadfully  in  liquor  I 

Stranger  on  the  right, 

Looking  yery  sunny, 
Obyiously  reading 

Something  rather  ftinny. 
Now  the  smiles  are  thicker : — 

Wonder  what  they  mean  ? 
Faith,  he's  got  the  Knickbr- 

BocKSK  Magazine ! 


Stranger  on  the  left, 

Closing  up  his  peepers, 
Now  he  snores  amain. 

Like  the  Seyen  Sleepers ; 
At  his  feet  a  yolume 

Giyes  the  explanation. 
How  the  man  grew  stupid 

From  **  Association !" 

Ancient  maiden  lady 

Anxiously  remarks 
That  there  must  be  peril 

'Mong  so  many  sparks ; 
Boguish-looking  feUow, 

Turning  to  the  stranger. 
Says  it's  his  opinion 

Sh4  is  out  of  danger. 

Woman  with  her  baby 

Sitting  yis-a-yis; 
Baby  keeps  a-squalling. 

Woman  looks  at  me, 
Asks  about  the  distance. 

Says  it's  tiresome  talking. 
Noises  of  the  cars 

Are  so  yery  shocking  I 

Market-woman  careful 

Of  the  precious  casket, 
Knowing  eggs  are  eggs. 

Tightly  holds  her  basket, 
Feeling  that  a  smash. 

If  it  came,  would  surely 
Send  her  eggs  to  pot 

Bather  prematurely ! 

Singing  through  the  forests. 

Rattling  over  ridges, 
Shooting  under  arches. 

Rumbling  over  bridges. 
Whizzing  through  the  mountains. 

Buzzing  o'er  the  yale, — 
Bless  me !  this  is  pleasant. 

Riding  on  the  rail ! 
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I'm  gbowinq  old. 

My  days  pass  pleasantly  away, 

My  nighto  are  bleee'd  with  sweetest  Bleep; 
I  feel  no  symptoms  of  decay, 

I  have  no  cause  to  moan  and  weep ; 
My  foes  are  impotent  and  shy, 

My  friends  are  neither  false  nor  cold. 
And  yet,  of  late,  I  often  sigh,-* 
I'm  growing  old  I 

My  growing  talk  of  olden  times. 
My  growing  thirst  for  early  news. 

My  growing  apathy  for  rhymes, 
My  growing  love  for  easy  shoes. 

My  growing  hate  of  crowds  and  noiM^ 
My  growing  fear  of  taking  cold, 

All  tell  me,  in  the  plainest  Yoice, 
I'm  growing  old  I 

I'm  growing  fonder  of  my  staff, 
I'm  growing  dimmer  in  the  eyes, 

I'm  growing  fainter  in  my  laugh, 
I*m  growing  deeper  in  my  sighs^ 

Fm  growing  careless  of  my  dress, 
I'm  growing  frugal  of  my  gold, 

I'm  growing  wise,  I'm  growing — yes-^ 
I'm  growing  old  t 

I  see  it  in  my  changing  taste, 

I  see  it  in  my  changing  hair, 
I  see  it  in  my  growing  waist, 

I  see  it  in  my  growing  heir ; 
A  thousand  hints  proclaim  the  truths 

As  plain  as  truth  was  oyer  told. 
That  eren  in  my  Taunted  youth 
I'm  growing  old  1 

Ah  me !  my  rery  laurels  breathe 

The  tale  in  my  reluctant  ears ; 
And  every  boon  the  hours  bequeath 

But  makes  me  debtor  to  the  years; 
E'en  flattery's  honey'd  words  declare 

The  secret  she  would  fain  withhold. 
And  tells  me,  in  ''  How  young  you  are  t** 
I'm  growing  old  I 

Thanks  for  the  years  whose  rapid  flight 
My  sombre  muse  too  sadly  sings ; 

Thanks  for  the  gleams  of  golden  light 
That  tint  the  darkness  of  her  wings,— 

The  light  that  beams  from  out  the  sky. 
Those  hesTenly  mansions  to  unfold. 

Where  all  are  bleat,  and  none  may  sigh, 
•*  I'm  growing  old !' 
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ELIZABETH  HOWELL. 

Tbb  fonowiog  poem,  together  with  leTend  others  of  great  beauty  of  sentiment 
and  parity  of  feeling,  was  written  by  a  young  lady  of  Philadelphia,  a  member 
of  the  **  Socie^  of  Friends," — Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Jr., — the  daughter  of  Isaae 
Lloyd.  She  aflerwards  was  married  to  our  late  lamented  fellow-townsman, 
Kobert  Howelly  Esq.  It  is  sufficient,  in  commendation  of  these  lines,  to  say  that 
they  were  at  first  attributed  by  many  Journals  to  Milton  himsell 


Milton's  peateb  ot  patience. 

I  am  old  and  blind ! 
Men  point  at  me  as  smitten  by  God's  f^own ; 
AlBieted  and  deserted  of  my  kind, 

Tet  am  I  not  east  down. 

I  am  weak,  yet  strong : 
I  murmur  not  that  I  no  longer  see : — 
Poor,  old,  and  helpless,  I  the  more  belong, 

Father  Supreme !  to  Thee. 

All-merciful  One ! 
When  men  are  farthest,  then  art  thou  most  near ; 
When  friends  pass  by,  my  weaknesses  to  shun, 

Thy  chariot  I  hear. 

Thy  glorious  face 
Is  leaning  towards  me,  and  its  holj  light 
Shines  in  upon  my  lonely  dwelling-place, — 

And  there  is  no  more  night. 

On  my  bended  knee, 
I  recognise  Thy  purpose,  clearly  shown ; 
My  Tision  Thou  hast  dimmed,  that  I  may  see 

Thyself— Thyself  alone. 

I  hare  naught  to  fear ; 
This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  thy  wing ; 
Beneath  it  I  am  almost  sacred, — ^here 

Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

Oh  I  I  seem  to  stand 
Trembling,  where  foot  of  mortal  ne'er  hath  been, 
Wrapp'd  in  that  radiance  from  the  sinless  land 

Which  eye  hath  ne^er  seen. 

Visions  come  and  go, 
Shapes  of  resplendent  beauty  round  me  throng ; 
From  angel-lips  I  seem  to  hear  the  flow 

Of  soft  and  holy  song. 

In  a  purer  clime, 
My  being  fills  with  rapture, — ^wavei*  of  thought 
Roll  in  upon  my  spirit, — strains  Huhlinie 

Break  over  me  unsought. 
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GWe  me  now  my  lyre ! 
I  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  gift  diTine ; 
Within  my  bosom  glows  unearthly  fire, 

Lit  by  no  skill  of  mine. 


HORACE  BINNST  WALLACE,  1817—1852. 

HoRACK  BnnnBT  Wallace,  the  yoongest  ion  of  John  Bradford  and  Sofaa 
Wallace,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  26th  of  Fcbniary,  1817.  Paiwits 
more  eompetent  to  develop  end  discipline  the  mind  no  chUd  conld  hare.  Ha 
appears  early  to  hare  evinced  a  love  of  study  and  traits  of  strongly-marked  indi- 
viduality. His  preparation  for  ooUege  was  chiefly  under  the  teachings  of  his 
father,  and  in  his  fifteeDth  year  he  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  became  at  onoe  distinguished  in  every  branoh  of  sto4y,and  particularly  in  tha 
higher  mathematics.  After  psssing  two  years  here,  he  was  transferred  to  Prinoa- 
ton  College,  and  had  not  been  there  a  year  before  one  of  its  most  eminent  proAa- 
sors  declared  that  *'  he  was  the  most  extraordinary  young  man  he  had  ever  seen  ; 
ezoelled  in  all  branches  of  study, — seemed  to  know  every  tlung,  to  read  every 
thing,  and  to  find  and  measure  the  wisdom  of  all  he  read." 

Afler  graduating  in  1835,  he  devoted  some  years  to  the  study  of  medleine^  thea 
to  chemistry,  and  then  to  law.  Of  the  latter  he  was  master.  Having  no  neees- 
sity,  he  had  no  taste,  for  the  **  practice"  of  the  profession,  and  declined  it;  bat  ha 
ever  oontinued  to  read,  to  think,  and  to  write  upon  it  on  a  large  scale.  His  eoo- 
tributions  to  his  profession  are,  OommenU  upom  Smith'B  JSeUeHom  ^  Lmdimg  Caam 
tn  FartoiM  Branckw  of  Loud  g  ^gpon  VKAtte  and  Tudor^*  Selettiom  </  Obms  in  Equity, 
and  other  similar  works,  which  are  spoken  of  by  one  to  whom  all  may  justly 
deibr,  as  "  the  firnits  of  as  accomplished  a  legal  mind  as  any  man  in  any  country 
at  his  early  age  has  shown.  It  is  almost  marvellous  that  a  man  of  thirty,  who 
had  no  time  or  chance  to  file  his  opinions  and  thoughts  by  the  thoughts  of  other 
men  in  bar-diMussions,  should  have  attained  to  so  true  and  uniform  and  firm  an 
edge,  and  to  so  sharp  and  penetrating  a  point,  in  all  of  them.  There  is  not  a  note 
or  remark  in  the  whole  body  that  does  not  show  the  mind  of  a  lawyer,  imboed  with 
the  spirit  of  the  science,  instinctively  perceiving  and  observing  all  its  limitations, 
its  harmonies,  its  modulations,  its  discords,  as  a  cultivated  ear  perceives,  without 
an  efibrt,  what  is  congruous  or  incongruous  with  the  harmonies  of  sound."' 

Mr.  Wallace  died  at  Paris  on  the  16th  of  December,  1852.  Since  then,  two 
volumes  have  been  ooUeoted  and  arranged  Arom  his  writings,  by  his  surviving 
brother,  John  William  Wallace,  Esq.  The  duty  was  done  with  great  can  and 
faithAilness  that  the  author  should  speak  in  his  own  exact  words,  though  all  was 
left  by  him  in  an  unprepared  state  and  without  any  thought  of  pubUcation. 
They  will  remidn  a  lasting  monument  of  the  author's  genius,  leaving  the  world 
to  mourn  his  early  loss,  and,  in  that,  the  loss  of  what  he  might  have  done. 
These  works  are  entitled  Art  and  Scenery  in  Europe^  and  Ltterary  Critieieime  aatd 
other  fhxpem,^ 


'  Horace  Binney,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 

■  G«»od  editions  of  these  have  been  publisbod  by  Parry  A  MoMilliui,  Pbila. 
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What  we  can  quote  is  oolj  a  tute  of  Uiom  rolumesi  filled  with  the  rarest  bera- 
ties  of  thoagfat  and  expretaion.  They  are  bat  broken  fragment!,  and  indeed 
■oeh  it  all  he  has  left;  hut,  "lominoos  with  beaa^,  they  show  how  admirable  was 
his  style  of  man, — all  the  powers  of  his  mind  a4|nsted,  not  one  anosed  in  its 
oAe%  but  as  lights^  eaeh  reflecting  on  the  other,  and  making  the  soul  the  placa 
of  elear  TisioOf  radiant  with  the  first  elements  that  enter  into  the  best  creations." 

THE  ALPS. 

Perhaps  no  intellectaal  emotion  of  oar  matarer  life  comes  upon 
US  with  80  much  novelty,  and  strength,  and  delight,  as  that  shock 
of  surprise  and  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  the  sight  of  the 
snowy  pinnacles  of  the  Alps,  shooting  up  into  the  blue  heaven, 
and  standing  together  in  silent  mysterious  vastness.  It  provokes 
not  to  expression,  but  sinks  upon  the  stilled  heart,  with  a  strange, 
exquisite  feeling,  essentially  spiritual  in  its  solemnity  and  depth. 
Our  native  and  familiar  earth  is  seen  expanding  into  the  sublimity 
of  the  heavens,  and  we  feel  as  if  our  destinv  were  exalted  along 
with  it  The  wonder  and  sensibility  of  childnood  return  upon  us. 
Niagara, — the  ooean, — cathednds, — all  these,  when  seen  for  the 
first  time,  toueh  chords  of  immortality  witlun  our  being.  But 
none  of  them  in  quickness  and  fineness  and  depth  of  force  can  be 
equalled  to  the  aspect  of  the  Alps.  Material  and  moral  qualities 
combine  to  render  it  the  most  awing  and  ennobling  that  can  pass 
before  living  eyes.  There  is  a  calming,  elevating,  consoling  influ- 
ence in  the  quietness  of  power,  the  repose  of  surpassing  magni- 
ficence, in  which  these  mighty  eminences  rest,  living  out  their 
great  lives  in  silent  and  motionless  serenity ;  and  our  turbulent 
and  troubled  souls  are  reproved  and  chastened  by  the  spectacle. 

THE  INTERIOR  OF  ST.  PETER'S. 

What  a  world  within  Life's  open  world  is  the  interior  of  St. 
Peter's ! — a  world  of  softness,  brightness,  and  richness ! — fusing 
the  sentiments  in  a  refined  rapture  of  tranquillity, — gratifying  the 
imagination  with  splendors  more  various,  expansive,  and  exhaust- 
less  than  the  natural  universe  from  which  we  pass, — typical  of 
that  sphere  of  spiritual  consciousness,  which,  before  the  inward- 
working  energies  of  Faith,  arches  itself  out  within  man's  mortal 
being.  When  you  push  aside  the  heavy  curtain  that  veils  the 
sanctuary  from  the  [MS.  wanting]  without,  what  a  shower  of  high 
and  solemn  pleasure  is  thrown  upon  your  spirit  I  A  glory  of 
beauty  fills  all  the  Tabernacle.  The  majesty  of  a  Perfection,  that 
seems  fragrant  of  delightfulness,  fills  it  like  a  Presence.  Gran- 
deur, strength,  solidity, — suggestive  of  the  fixed  Infinite, — afloat 
unsphered  within  those  vaulted  spaces,  like  clouils  of  lustre.    The 
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immensity  of  the  sise, — ^the  unlimitable  richness  of  the  treamre 
that  has  been  lavished  upon  its  decoration  by  the  enthnsiastio 
prodigality  of  the  Catholic  world  through  saocessive  centuries, 
—dwarf  Man  and  the  Present,  and  leare  the  soul  open  to  senti- 
ments of  God  and  Eternity.  The  eye,  as  it  glances  along  colomn 
and  archway,  meets  nothing  but  yariegated  marbles  and  gold. 
Among  the  ornaments  of  the  obscure  parts  of  the  walls  and  piers 
are  a  multitude  of  pictures,  vast  in  magnitude,  transcendent  in 
merit, — the  master-pieces  of  the  world, — the  Communion  of  St. 
Jerome, — ^the  Burial  of  St.  Petronilla, — the  Transfiguration  of 
the  Sayiour, — not  of  perishable  canyass  and  oils,  but  wrought  in 
mosaic,  and  fit  to  endure  till  Time  itself  shall  perish. 

It  is  the  sanctuary  of  Space  and  Silence.  No  throng  can  crowd 
these  aisles ;  no  sound  of  yoices  or  of  organs  can  displace  the 
venerable  quiet  that  broods  here.  The  Pope,  who  fills  the  world 
with  all  hb  pompous  retinue,  fills  not  St.  Peter's ;  and  the  roar 
of  his  quired  singers,  mingling  with  the  sonorous  chant  of  a  host 
of  priests  and  bishops,  struggles  for  an  instant  against  this  ocean 
of  stillness,  and  then  is  absorbed  into  it  like  a  £iint  echo.  The 
mightiest  ceremonies  of  human  worship — celebrated  by  the 
earth's  chief  Pontiff,  sweeping  along  in  the  magnificence  of  the 
most  imposing  array  that  the  existing  world  can  exhibit — aeeok 
dwindled  into  insignificance  within  this  structure.  They  do  not 
explain  to  our  feelings  the  uses  of  the  building.  As  you  stand 
within  the  gorgeous,  celestial  dwelling — ^framed  not  for  man's 
abode — the  holy  silence,  the  mysterious  fragrance,  the  light  of 
ever-burning  lamps,  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  the  home  of  in- 
visible spirits, — an  outer  court  of  Heaven, — ^visited,  perchance,  in 
the  deeper  hours  of  a  night  that  is  never  dark  within  its  walb,  by 
the  all-sacred  Awe  itself! 


THE  CRATER   OP   VESUVIUS. 

The  first  thing  that  I  came  upon  here  was  the  great  crater  of 
the  eruption  of  1794, — now  dry  and  scorious,  and  black  as  a 
bosom  in  which  sensual  passion  has  burnt  itself  to  exhaustion. 
Though  crusted  over  and  closed,  it  was  steaming  and  smoking 
through  sundry  apertures.  Traversing  it,  I  arrived  at  the  large 
crater  of  1850, — a  still  raw  and  open  ulcer  of  earth.  The  wind 
was  blowing  from  us,  and  the  circumstances  were  favorable  for 
viewing  the  cavity.  It  was  filled  with  a  dense  volume  of  white 
gas,  which  was  whirling  and  rapidly  ascending;  but  the  breexe 
occasionally  drove  it  to  the  opposite  side  and  disclosed  the  depths 
of  the  frightfiil  chasm.  It  descended  a  prodigious  distance,  in 
the  shape  of  an  inverted,  truncated  cone,  and  then  terminated  in  a 
circular  opening.  The  mysteries  of  the  profound  immensity  beyond. 
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no  hiunaii  eje  miglit  see,  no  human  lieari  conceiye.  We  hurled 
some  stones  into  the  golf  and  listened  till  they  stmck  below.  The 
guide  grayelj  assured  me  that  ten  minntes  elapsed  before  the 
sound  was  heard ;  I  fonnd,  by  the  watch,  that  the  interval  was,  in 
reality,  something  over  three  quarters  of  a  minute; — and  that 
seems  almost  ineredibly  long.  When  the  vapor,  at  intervals,  so 
&r  thinned  away  that  one  could  see  across,  as  through  a  vista,  the 
opposite  side  of  the  crater,  viewed  athwart  the  mist,  seemed 
several  miles  distant,  though  in  fact  but  a  few  hundred  feet.  The 
interior  of  the  shelving  crater  was  entirely  covered  over  with  a 
bed  of  knob-like  blossoms  of  brilliant  white,  yellow,  green,  red, 
brown, — ^the  sulphurous  flowers  of  Hell.  I  cannot  describe  this 
spectacle,  for,  in  impression  and  appearance,  alike,  it  resembles 
nothing  else  that  I  have  seen  before  or  since.  It  was  like  Death, 
— ^whieh  has  no  similitudes  in  life.  It  was  like  a  vision  of  the 
Second  Death.  Ajb  the  sun  gleamed  at  times  through  the 
white  breath  that  swayed  and  twisted  about  the  maw  of  the 
accursed  monstrosity,  there  seemed  to  be  an  activity  in  the 
vaulted  depth ;  but  it  was  the  activity  of  shadows  in  the  concave 
of  nothingness.  It  seemed  the  emblem  of  destruction,  itself, 
extinct.  There  was  something  about  it  revoltingly  beautiful,  dis- 
gustingly splendid.  One  while,  its  circling  rim  looked  like  the 
parched  shore  of  the  ever-absorbing  and  ever-empty  sea  of  anni- 
hilation. Another  while,  it  seemed  like  a  fetid  cancer  on  the 
breast  of  earth,  destined  one  day  to  consume  it.  To  me  it  was 
purely  uncomfortable  and  wholly  uninspiring.  It  seemed  to  freeze 
back  hnej  and  sentiment  to  their  sources.  It  was  not  terrible, 
it  was  merely  horrible.  It  is  a  thing  to  see  once,  but  I  care  not 
to  see  such  a  thing  again  in  this  world ;  and  Jesus  grant  that  I 
may  see  nothing  like  it  in  the  next  I 

WASHINGTON. — HAMILTON.* 

If  we  compare  him  with  the  great  men  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries throughout  the  nation,  in  an  age  of  extraordinary  per- 
sonages, Washington  was  unquestionably  the  first  man  of  the 
time  in  ability.  Review  the  correspondence  of  General  Wash- 
ington,— ^that  sublime  monument  of  intelligence  and  integrity, — 
scrutinize  the  public  history  and  the  public  men  of  that  era,  and 
you  will  find  that  in  all  the  wisdom  that  was  accomplished  or 
was  attempted,  Washington  was  before  every  man  in  his  sug- 
gestions of  the  plan,  and  beyond  every  one  in  the  extent  to  which 
he  contributed  to  its  adoption.     In  the  field,  all  the  able  generals 

■  These  remarka  on  Washington  and  Hamilton  are  wonderfoU/  beaatifal,  dis- 
eriminatiogf  and  jiut 
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acknowledged  his  saperioiitj,  and  looked  up  to  him  with  loyalty, 
reliance;  and  reverence ;  the  others,  who  doubted  his  abiiitj,  or 
conspired  against  his  sovereign tj,  illustrated  in  their  own  conduct 
their  incapacity  to  be  either  his  judges  or  his  rivals.  In  the  state, 
AdamSy  Jay,  Rutledge,  Pinckney,  Morris, — these  are  great 
names ;  but  there  is  not  one  whose  wisdom  does  not  veil  to  hia. 
His  superiority  was  felt  by  all  these  persons,  and  was  felt  bj 
Washington  himself,  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  as  little  a  subject 
of  question  or  a  cause  of  vanity  as  the  eminence  of  his  personal 
stature.  His  appointment  as  oommander-in-chief  was  the  result 
of  no  design  on  his  part,  and  of  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  his 
friends  :  it  seemed  to  take  place  spontaneously.  He  moved  into 
the  position,  because  there  was  a  vacuum  which  no  other  could 
supply ;  in  it,  he  was  not  sustained  by  government,  by  a  party,  or 
by  connections;  he  sustained  himself;  and  then  he  sustained 
every  thing  else.  He  sustained  Congress  against  the  army,  and 
the  army  against  the  injustice  of  Congress.  The  brightest  mind 
among  his  contemporaries  was  Hamilton's, — a  character  which 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  frequent  admiration,  and  constant 
affection.  His  talents  took  the  form  of  genius,  which  Wash- 
ington's did  not.  But  active,  various,  and  brilliant  as  the  facul- 
ties of  Hamilton  were,  whether  viewed  in  the  precocity  of  youth 
or  in  the  all-accomplished  elegance  of  maturer  life, — lightning- 
quick  as  his  intelligence  was  to  see  through  every  subject  that 
came  before  it,  and  vigorous  as  it  was  in  constructing  the  argu- 
mentation by  which  other  minds  were  to  be  led,  as  upon  a  shapely 
bridge,  over  the  obscure  depths  across  which  his  had  flashed  in  a. 
moment, — fertile  and  sound  in  schemes,  ready  in  action,  splendid 
in  display,  as  he  was, — nothing  is  more  obvious  and  certain  than 
that  when  Mr.  Hamilton  approached  Washington,  he  came  into 
the  presence  of  one  who  surpassed  him  in  the  extent,  in  the 
comprehension,  the  elevation,  the  sagacity,  the  force,  and  the 
ponderousness  of  his  mind,  as  much  as  he  did  in  the  majesty  of 
his  aspect  and  the  grandeur  of  his  step.  The  genius  of  Hamilton 
was  a  flower,  which  gratifies,  surprises,  and  enchants;  the  intelli- 
gence of  Washington  was  a  stately  tree,  which  in  the  rarity  and 
true  dignity  of  its  beauty  is  as  superior  as  it  is  in  its  dimcniiiona. 

4(  ♦  ♦  ♦  4c  «  4c 

In  moral  qualities,  the  character  of  Washington  is  the  mo^t 
truly  dignified  that  was  ever  presented  to  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  mankind.  He  was  one  of  the  few  entirely  good  men  in 
whom  goodness  had  no  touch  of  weakness.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  rigorously  just  men  whose  justice  was  not  commingled  with 
any  of  the  severity  of  personal  temper.  The  elevution,  and 
strength,  and  greatness  of  his  feelings  were  derived  from  Nature  ; 
their  moderation  was  the  effect  of  reflection  and  discipliue.     Ilia 
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temper,  bj  natnre,  was  ardent,  and  iDclincd  to  action.  His  pas- 
sions were  qnick,  and  capable  of  an  intensity  of  motion  which, 
when  it  was  kindled  by  either  intellectoal  or  moral  indignation, 
amounted  almost  to  fary.  But  how  rarely — ^how  less  than  rarely 
— ^was  any  thing  of  this  kind  exhibited  in  his  public  career ! 
How  restrained  from  all  excess  which  reason  could  reprove,  or 
virtue  condemn,  or  good  taste  reject,  were  these  earnest  impulses, 
in  the  accommodation  of  his  nature  to  ^^  that  great  line  of  duty" 
which  be  had  set  up  as  the  course  of  his  life  !  Seen  in  his  public 
duties,  his  attitude  and  character — ^the  one  elevated  above  fami- 
liarity, the  other  purged  of  all  littlenesses — ^present  a  position  and 
an  image  almost  purely  sublime. 

But  when  viewed  in  the  ^ntler  scenes  of  domestic  and  friendly 
relation,  there  are  traits  which  give  loveliness  to  dignity,  and  add 
grace  to  veneration;  like  the  leaves  and  twigs  which  cluster 
around  the  trunk  and  huge  branches  of  the  colossal  elm,  making 
that  beautiful  which  else  were  only  grand.  His  sentiments  were 
quick  and  delicate ;  his  refinement  exquisite.  His  temper  was  as 
remote  from  plebeian  as  his  principles  were  opposite  to  democratic. 
If  his  public  bearing  had  something  of  the  solemnity  of  Puritanism, 
the  sources  of  his  social  nature  were  the  spirit  and  maxims  of  a 
cavalier.  His  demeanor  towards  all  men  illustrated,  in  every  con- 
dition, that  *^  finest  sense  of  justice  which  the  mind  can  form."   In 

ALL  THINGS  ADMIRABLE,  IN  ALL  THINGS  TO  BE  IMITATED;  IN 
80MB  THINGS  SCARCE  IMITABLE  AND  ONLY  TO  BE  ADMIRED. 


A.  CLEVELAND  COXE. 


A.  Ci.Kvn.An>  Coxa  (who  hu  adopted  ao  older  spelling  of  the  family  name) 
is  the  aon  of  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  D.D.,  and  Abiah  Hyde  Clereland,'  and  waa 

*  He  geta  hia  middle  name  from  bit  mother,  the  daaghter  of  Rev.  Aaron  Clere- 
land,  (1744-1815,)  of  Norwich  and  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
Aaron  Clereland,  (1719-1757,  a  graduate  at  Harvard  College  in  1735,)  and,  from 
bis  promising  talents,  was  early  destined  for  college.  Bnt,  his  father  (rector  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  at  Newcastle,  Delaware)  dying  when  he  was  but  twelve  years  old, 
and  leaving  nine  other  children  unprovided  for,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  hatter,  and, 
when  of  age,  established  himself  in  business  at  Norwich.  Subsequently  (in  1775) 
he  was  chosen  a  representative  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  served  in  that  capa- 
city for  two  years.  When  he  was  over  forty  yews  of  age,  he  experienced  a  great 
change  in  his  religious  views,  and  immediately  entered  npon  the  study  of  Uieo- 
logy.  He  was  ordained  two  years  afterwards,  and  preached  with  great  acceptance 
in  various  places  (part  of  the  time  as  a  missionary  in  the  early  settlements  of 
Vermont)  until  the  day  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  New  Haven  in  1815. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  native  powers  of  mind,  of  a  most  benevolent  temper,  and 
of  quick  and  genial  wit  and  humor,  which  made  him  a  delightful  companion. 
Jle  wrote  a  great  deal,  but  was  so  caraleas  of  his  productions  that  bat  lew  have 
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born  in  Mendham,  New  Jeney,  (where  hii  father  was  fint  aetUed,)  May  10, 1818, 
and  graduated  at  the  New  York  City  UniTenity,  with  honorable  dietinction,  in 
1838.  While  a  student,  in  1837,  he  published  Advent,  a  MywUry;  and  otktr  Pk^ema. 
After  leaving  the  University,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology,  and  in  1841 
was  ordained  deacon,  settled  in  Westchester,  Kew  York,  and  was  married  to 
Catharine  Hyde,  of  Brooklyn.  In  1842,  he  aeoepied  the  reotonhip  of  Sl  John'a 
Church,  Hartford.  In  1851,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  reoeived  great  atten- 
tions from  many  eminent  scholars  and  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  English 
Church,  the  fame  of  his  ChrittuM  BaUadt  having  preceded  him.  On  his  return 
home,  he  remained  at  Hartford  till  1854^  when  he  was  elected  rector  of  Grace 
Church,  Baltimore,  where  he  now  is. 

Mr.  Coxe's  principal  publications  aze  as  follows: — ^In  1840,  AtAananoitJ  amd 
Mueellanetnu  Poewu,  and  Okrittian  Ballad;  the  latter  of  which  passed  throngh 
many  editions  in  England  as  well  as  in  this  ooanfaty,  and,  next  to  Keble's  **  Chria- 
tian  Year,"  have  probably  ei^oyed  the  greatest  popularity  ever  aeeorded  to  snch 
a  work.  In  1844,  he  published  HaUowem,  and  atUr  Pdemt;  and  hi  1845,  Saml, 
a  Mytteiy.  In  1855,  he  ooUeoted  and  published  his  Impnemioma  t/  £mfflamd, 
originally  eontribated  for  the  ''New  York  Chnroh  Journal.''  The  book  has  gone 
through  several  editions,  and  has  been  reiy  highly  and  deservedly  eommended. 
Besides  these  larger  works,  Mr.  Coxe  has  written  many  valuable  articles  for  tho 
religions  periodicals  in  England  and  Amerioa;  such  as  "Modem  Buglish 
Poetry,"  and  <'The  Poetry  of  Oowper,"  for  the  <'Biblleal  Bepoeitory  ;**  "  Devo- 
tional Poetry,"  for  the  <'New  York  Beview;"  <<  Schools  in  American  Literalare," 
and  ''Writings  of  Hawthorne,"  for  the  << Church  Beview,*"  and  several  artaelea 
fur  "Blackwood's  Magasine."  He  has  lately  written  but  litUe  for  the  pnm,  m 
he  devotes  himself  most  laboriously  to  his  parochial  duties. 


THE  heart's  SONQ. 

In  the  silent  midnight  watches. 

List — thy  bosom-door  1 
How  it  knocketh,  knocketh,  knooketh, 

Knooketh  evermore  1 
Say  not  'tis  thy  pulse's  beating ; 

'Tis  thy  heart  of  sin : 
'Tis  thy  Saviour  knocks,  and  orieth. 

Rise,  and  let  me  in ! 

been  preserved.  Before  he  was  twenty  years  old,  he  wrote  Tke  Philomtpker  amd 
Boy,  which  may  be  found  in  "  The  Poets  of  Connecticut,"  and  which  is  superior 
to  any  American  poetry  prior  to  1780.  In  1775,  he  published  a  poem  againrt 
Slavery ;  it  is  in  blank  verse,  and  consists  of  about  nine  hundred  lines.  He  pub- 
lished also  a  poem  entitled  Family  Blood,  a  Burlmqua;  and  two  peaee  sermons,  in 
1815,  entitled  Tie  lAfe  of  Man  InoiolabU,  which  were  reprinted  in  England.  I 
have  felt  thus  much,  at  least,  to  be  due  to  my  pious  and  gifted  ancestor,  not 
having  given  him  a  regular  place  in  my  book,  with  selections  firom  his  poetry. 

I  Of  the  Atkanananf  the  late  Professor  Henry  Reed  thus  wrote :— '*  There  is  no 
word  I  am  in  the  habit  of  usins  more  cautiously  than  the  word  poetry,  no  title  I 
apply  with  more  reserve  than  uiat  of  poH;  but  there  oannot  be  here  a  moment's 
hesitation  in  pron  juncing  this  to  be  a  genuine  burst  of  poetry.  I  did  not  l^nk 
there  was  among  un  the  power  to  produce  aii^  thing  eqvai  to  iL" 
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DMlh  comes  down  with  reckless  footstep 

To  the  hall  »nd  hut: 
Think  you  Death  will  stand  a-knocking 

Where  the  door  is  shut  t 
Jbsus  waiteth — ^waiteth — waiteth ; 

But  thy  door  is  fast ! 
GrieTed,  away  thy  SaTiour  goeth : 

Death  bresJu  in  at  last. 

Then  'tis  thine  to  stand— entreating 

Christ  to  let  thee  in : 
At  the  gate  of  heaTen  beating, 

Wailing  for  thy  sin. 
Kay,  alas !  thou  foolish  Tirgin, 

Hast  thon  then  forgot, 
Jssns  waited  long  to  know  thee. 

But  he  knows  thee  not  I 


THE  CHIMES  09  ENGLAND. 

The  ehimes,  the  chimes  of  Motherland, 

Of  England  green  and  old, 
That  oat  from  fane  and  iTied  tower 

A  thousand  years  have  toll'd ; 
How  glorious  must  their  music  be 

As  breaks  the  hallow'd  day, 
And  oalleth  with  a  seraph's  Toice 

A  nation  up  to  pray  I 

Those  chimes  that  tell  a  thousand  tales, 

Sweet  tales  of  olden  time ! 
And  ring  a  thousand  memories 

At  Tesper,  and  at  prime ; 
At  bridal  and  at  burial. 

For  cottager  and  king — 
Those  chimes — those  glorious  Christian  ohime% 

How  blessedly  they  ring  I 

Those  chimes,  those  chimes  of  Motherland, 

Upon  a  Christmas  mom. 
Outbreaking,  as  the  angels  did. 

For  a  Redeemer  bom ; 
How  merrily  they  call  afar, 

To  cot  and  baron's  hall. 
With  holly  deck'd  and  mistletoe. 

To  keep  the  festiTal  I 

The  ehimes  of  England,  how  they  peal 

From  tower  and  Gothic  pile. 
Where  hymn  and  swelling  anthem  fill 

The  dun  cathedral  aisle ; 
Where  windows  bathe  the  holy  light 

On  priestly  heads  that  falls, 
And  stain  the  florid  tracery 

And  banner-dighted  walls  I 

60 
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And  then,  tlioee  Easier  bells,  in  Spring  i 

Those  glorious  Easter  chimes ; 
How  loy^y  they  hail  thee  round. 

Old  queen  of  holy  times  I 
From  hUl  to  hill,  like  sentinels, 

Responsiyely  they  cry, 
And  sii^g  the  rising  of  the  Lord, 

From  Tale  to  mountain  high. 

I  loTe  ye — chimes  of  Motherland, 

With  all  this  soul  of  mine, 
And  bless  the  Lord  that  I  am  sprung 

Of  good  old  English  line  I 
And,  like  a  son,  I  sing  the  lay 

That  England's  glory  tells ; 
For  she  is  loyely  to  the  Lord, 

For  you,  ye  Christian  beUs ! 

And  heir  of  her  ancestral  fame, 

And  happy  in  my  birth. 
Thee,  too,  I  love,  my  forest-land. 

The  joy  of  all  the  earth ; 
For  thine  thy  mother's  Yoice  shall  be. 

And  here — ^where  God  is  King, 
With  English  chimes,  firom  ChruAian  spirefly 

The  wUdemess  shall  ring. 


OH,   WALK    WITH    OOD. 
« And  Enoch  walked  wlUi  Qod." 

Oh,  walk  with  Ood,  and  thou  shalt  find 

How  he  can  charm  thy  way, 
And  lead  thee  with  a  quiet  mind 

Into  his  perfect  day. 
His  loTe  shall  cheer  thee,  like  the  dew 

That  bathes  the  drooping  flower, 
That  loTe  is  every  morning  new, 

Nor  fails  at  evening's  hour. 

Oh,  walk  with  God,  and  thou  with  smilefl 

Shalt  tread  the  way  of  tears, 
His  mercy  every  iU  beguiles, 

And  softens  all  our  fears. 
Ko  fire  shall  harm  thee,  if,  alas ! 

Through  fires  He  bid  thee  go  ; 
Through  waters  when  thy  footsteps  pass. 

They  shall  not  overflow. 

Oh,  walk  with  God,  while  thou  on  earth 

With  pilgrim  steps  must  fttfe. 
Content  to  leave  the  world  its  mirth, 

And  claim  no  dwelling  there. 
A  stranger,  thou  must  seek  a  home 

Beyond  the  fearful  tide, 
And  if  to  Canaan  thou  wouldst  come. 

Oh,  who  but  God  can  guide ! 
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Oh,  Wftik  witli  God,  uid  thon  shalt  go 

Down  death's  dark  Tale  in  light, 
And  find  thy  faithftil  walk  below 

Hath  reach'd  to  Zion's  height  1 
Oh,  walk  with  God,  if  thou  wouldsi  see 

Thj  pathway  thither  tend : 
And,  lingering  though  thy  journey  be, 

'Tis  heaven  and  home  at  end  1 


OXrORD  BOAT-BACK. 

Going  into  Clirist  Church  Meadows,  in  company  with  several 
gownsmen,  we  soon  joined  a  crowd  of  under-gradnates,  and  others 
who  were  seeking  the  hanks  of  the  Isis.  The  rival  hoats  were 
still  far  tip  the  stream ;  hut  here  we  found  their  flags  displayed 
upon  a  staff,  one  ahove  the  other,  in  the  order  of  their  respective 
merit  at  the  last  rowing-match.  The  flag  of  Wadham  waved 
triumphant,  and  the  hrilliant  colors  of  Balliol,  Christ  Church, 
Exeter,  &c.  fluttered  scarce  less  proudly  underneath.  What  an 
animated  scene  those  walks  and  hanks  exhibited,  as  the  numbers 
thickened,  and  the  flaunting  robes  of  the  young  academics  began 
to  be  seen  in  dingy  contrast  with  the  gayer  silks  and  streamers  of 
the  fair  I  Even  toum,  as  well  as  govm,  had  sent  forth  its  repre- 
sentatives, and  you  would  have  said  some  mighty  issue  was  about 
to  be  decided,  had  you  heard  their  interchange  of  breathless  query 
and  reply.  A  distant  gun  announced  that  the  boats  had  started, 
and  crowds  began  to  gather  about  a  bridge  in  the  neighboring 
fields,  where  it  was  certain  they  would  soon  be  seen,  in  all  the 
speed  and  spirit  of  the  contest.  Crossing  the  little  river  in  a 
punt,  and  yielding  to  the  enthusiasm  which  now  filled  the  hearts 
and  faces  of  all  spectators,  away  I  flew  towards  the  bridge,  and 
had  scarcely  gained  it  when  the  boats  appeared, — Wadham  still 
ahead,  but  hotly  pressed  by  Balliol,  which  in  turn  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  crews  of  divers  other  colleges,  all  pulling  for  dear 
life,  while  their  friends,  on  either  bank,  ran  at  their  side,  shout- 
ing the  most  inspiriting  outcries !  The  boats  were  of  the  sharpest 
and  narrowest  possible  build,  with  out-rigged  thole-pins  for  the 
oars.  The  rowers,  in  proper  boat-dress,  or  rather  undress,  (close- 
fitting  flannel  shirt  and  drawers,)  were  lashing  the  water  with 
inimitable  strokes,  and  <<  putting  tiieir  back"  into  their  sport,  as 
if  every  man  was  inde^  determined  to  do  hU  duty,  ''Now, 
Wadham  V  ^  Now,  BaUiol  l"  «  Well  pulled,  Christ  Church  i'' 
with  deafening  hurrahs  and  occasional  peals  of  laughter,  made  the 
welkin  ring  again.  I  found  myself  running  and  shouting  with 
the  merriest  of  them.  Several  boats  were  but  a  few  feet  apart, 
and,  stroke  after  stroke,  not  one  gained  upon  another  perceptibly. 
Where  there  was  the  least  gain,  it  was  astonishing  to  see  tho 
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plack  with  whicli  both  winner  and  loser  seemed  to  start  afresh ; 
while  redoubled  cries  of  "Now  for  it,  Merton!"  "Well  done, 
Corpus  I"  and  even  "  Gt>  it,  again  I" — ^which  I  had  supposed  au 
Americanism, — ^were  vociferated  from  the  banks.  All  at  once — 
"  a  bump  I"  and  the  defeated  boat  fell  aside,  while  the  victors 
pressed  on  amid  roars  of  applause.  The  chief  interest,  however, 
was,  of  course,  concentrated  about  "  Wadham,"  the  leader,  now 
evidently  gained  upon  by  "  Balliol."  It  was  indeed  most  exciting 
to  watch  the  half-inch  losses  which  the  former  was  experiencing 
at  every  stroke.  The  goal  was  near ;  but  the  plucky  Balliol  crew 
was  not  to  be  distanced.  A  stroke  or  two  of  fresh  animation  and 
energy  sends  their  bow  an  arm's-length  forward.  "  Hurrah,  Bal- 
liol !"— "  Once  more  I"—"  A  bump !"— "  Hurrah-ah-ah  I"— *nd  a 
general  cheer  from  all  lungs,  with  hands  waving  and  caps  tossing, 
and  every  thing  betokening  the  wildest  excitement  of  spirits, 
closed  the  contest ;  while  amid  the  uproar  the  string  of  flags  came 
down  from  the  tall  staff,  and  soon  went  up  aeain,  with  several 
transpositions  of  the  showy  colors, — Wadham  s  little  streamer 
now  fluttering  pavlo^ostf  but  victorious  Balliol  flaunting  proudly 
over  all.  It  was  growing  dark;  and  it  was  surprising  how 
speedily  the  crowd  dispersed,  and  how  soon  all  that  firensy  of  ex- 
citement had  vanished  like  the  bubbles  on  the  river. 

Impretnoru  of  England, 


ZhMRB  BUSSELL  LOWELL. 

This  diBtingaiBbed  poet  and  essayist,  the  son  of  Her.  Charles  Lowell,  D.D.,  fbr 
nearly  fifty  years  pastor  of  the  West  Church,  Boston,  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Maa- 
saehosetts,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1819.  He  was  graduated  at  Harrard  Collage 
in  1838,  and,  after  studying  law,  opened  an  ofBoe  in  Boston.  Bat  he  soon  found 
the  profession  not  congenial  to  his  tastes;  and,  as  he  was  not  eompelled  by  neeea- 
lity  to  pursue  it  as  a  means  of  living,  he  returned  to  his  books  and  Iraes  at  bia 
father's  residence,  Elmwood,  near  Mount  Auburn,  determined  on  making  liters- 
tare  his  reliaaoe  for  fame  and  fortune. 

In  1841  appeared  a  oollection  of  his  poems,  entitled  A  Tear^t  Li/ej  which  gvn 
great  promise  of  fhtore  exoellenoe.  In  1843,  in  ooi\Junction  with  his  friend  Robert 
Carter,  he  oommenoed  the  publication  of  a  monthly  magasine,  eallad  ^Tha 
Pioneer;"  bat  only  three  numbers  were  published.  Boon  after  tiiii,  he  waa  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Maria  White,  of  Watertown,— a  lady  of  a  highly-HsaltiTatad  mind,  of 
congenial  litomry  tastes,  and  adorned  with  every  womanly  grace  and  aooom| 
ment  In  1844  i^ppeared  the  Legend  of  Brittany,  Prometkem,  and  Mu 
Poeme  and  StmneU,  which  secured  the  general  consent  to  his  admission  into  the 
company  of  men  of  genius.  In  1846,  he  published  his  Ctmvenatwme  wa  sosm  ef 
the  Old  Pioeie;  and  in  1848,  another  volume  of  Poenu;  Tke  Viewm  of  Sir  Lam^ 
fiU;  and  that  unique  and  remarkable  book,  A  Fable/or  CriUee,  containing  por> 
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truti  of  eminent  eontemporariet,  most  fiuttiftillT'  nnd  ezquifitely  dnwn.*  The 
nuae  year,  he  gare  to  the  world,  from  his  prolific  and  canstio  pen.  Tie  JBigtiom 
I^apen,*  written  in  the  broad  Yankee  dialect,  no  little  characterised.  It  is  a  keen 
■nd  well-merited  political  satire  against  oar  Mexican  war,  and  the  asoendenej  so 
l<mg  BBaintained  in  oar  Qovemment  by  the  sl*re-power.' 

Binee  1848^  Mr.  Lowell  has  pubUsbed  no  Tolnme^^  bat  has  written  for  many  re- 
▼lews  and  magaaines;*  and — ^whaterer  the  pablishers  may  sigr— eommon  fame 
will  make  him  the  editor  of  the  ablest  magaxlne  oTer  pablished  on  this  side  the 
waler^-"  The  Atlantie  M<mthly." 


THE  HSRITAOE. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  lands, 
And  piles  of  brick,  and  stone,  and  gold, 

And  he  inherits  soft,  white  hands, 
And  tender  flesh  that  fears  the  cold, 
Nor  dares  to  wear  a  garment  old ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  Boaroe  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 


>  The  fine  lines  under  Washington  Lrving,  page  274^  will  show  what  the  book 
Is,  more  effectually  than  any  criticism. 

'  **  The  rhymes  are  as  startling  and  felicitous  as  any  in  Hudibras,  and  the  quaint 
drollery  of  the  illustrations  is  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  whole  character  of 
tlie  forlorn  recruit  from  Massachusetts.'' — North  American  Review,  IxviiL  187. 

*  *'  All  at  once  we  have  a  batch  of  small  satirists — Mr.  Bailey  at  their  head — in 
Eogland,  and  one  really  powerful  satirist  in  America, — ^namely,  Mr.  J.  B.  Lowell, 
— whose  Big^aw  Paper*  we  most  gladly  welcome  as  being  not  only  the  best  volume 
of  satires  sinoe  the  Anti-Jacobin,  but  also  the  first  work  of  real  and  efllcient 
poetical  genias  which  has  reached  us  from  the  United  States.  We  hare  been 
under  the  necessity  of  telling  some  unpleasant  truths  about  Amerioan  literature 
from  time  to  time;  and  it  is  with  hearQr  pleasure  that  we  are  now  able  to  own 
that  the  Britishers  have  been,  for  the  present^  utterly  and  apparently  hopelessly 
beaten  by  a  Yankee  in  one  important  department  of  poetry,  Li  the  United 
States,  social  and  political  erils  have  a  breadth  and  tangibility  which  are  not  at 
present  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  any  other  eiTiliaed  eeuntiy.  The  '  pecu- 
liar domestic  institution,'  the  fiUibustering  tendencies  of  the  nation,  the  tyranny 
of  a  Tulgar  'public  opinion,'  and  the  charlatanism  which  is  the  price  of  political 
power,  are  butfai  for  the  shafts  of  the  satirist  which  European  poets  may  well  envy 
Mr.  LowelL  We  do  not  pretend  to  aflSirm  that  the  evils  of  European  society  may 
nut  be  as  great,  in  their  own  way,  as  those  which  afflict  the  credit  of  the  United 
States, — with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  slavery,  which  makes  '  American  free- 
dom' deservedly  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world ;  but  what  we  do  say  is,  that  the 
evils  in  point  have  a  boldness  and  simplicity  about  them  which  our  more  sophis- 
ticated follies  have  not,  and  that,  a  hundred  years  hence,  Mr.  Lowell's  Yankee 
satires  will  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  every  one." — North  Britith  Review, 

*  In  1867,  Ticknor  k  Fields  issued  a  beautifol  edition  of  all  his  poems,  in  two 
volumes. 

*  His  reviews  and  essays  have  appeared  in  the  "  North  Amerioan  Review," 
**  Southern  Literary  Messenger,''  **  Knickerbocker,"  "  Democratic  Review," 
<'  (Graham's  Magazine,"  '' Putnam's  Magazine,"  •'Boston  Miscellany,"  and  "Na- 
tional Anti-Slavery  Standard." 
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The  rich  man's  son  inherits  cares : 
The  bank  may  break,  the  factory  bum, 

A  breath  may  burst  his  bubble  shares, 
And  soft,  white  hands  could  hardly  earn 
A  living  that  would  serre  his  turn ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

One  soaroe  wonld  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  wants. 
His  stomach  crares  for  dainty  fare ; 

With  sated  heart  he  hears  the  pants 
Of  toiling  hinds  with  brown  arms  bare. 
And  wearies  in  his  easy  chair ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  f 
Stout  muscles  and  a  sinewy  heail, 

A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit ; 
King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 
In  every  useful  toil  and  art ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit? 
Wishes  o'erjoy'd  with  humble  things, 

A  rank  adjudged  by  toil- won  merit. 
Content  that  teom  employment  springs, 
A  heart  that  in  his  labor  sings ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  ? 
A  patience  leam'd  of  being  poor. 

Courage,  if  sorrow  come,  to  bear  it, 
A  fellow-feeling  that  is  sure 
To  make  the  outcast  bless  his  door ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

O  rich  man's  son !  there  is  a  toil. 
That  with  all  others  level  stands ; 

Iiarge  charity  doth  never  soil. 

But  only  whiten,  soft,  white  hands, — 
This  is  the  best  crop  fh>m  thy  lands ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

Worth  being  rich  to  hold  in  fee. 

0  poor  man's  son !  scorn  not  thy  state ; 
There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine, 

In  merely  being  rich  and  great ; 
Toil  only  gives  the  soul  to  shine, 
And  makes  rest  fragrant  and  benign ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

Worth  being  poor  to  hold  in  fee. 

Both,  heirs  to  some  six  feet  of  sod. 
Are  equal  in  the  earth  at  last ; 
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Both,  children  of  tho  same  dear  God, 

ProTe  title  to  your  heirship  Taat 

By  record  of  a  well-filVd  past ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
Well  worth  a  life  to  hold  in  fee. 


ABOYB  AND  BXLOW. 


0  dwellers  in  the  Talley-land, 

Who  in  deep  twilight  grope  and  cower, 
Till  the  slow  mountain's  dial-hand 

Shortens  to  noon's  triumphal  hour,~- 
While  ye  sit  idle,  do  ye  think 

The  Lord's  great  work  sits  idle  too  ? 
That  light  dare  not  o*erleap  the  brink 

Of  mom,  because  'tis  dark  with  yont 

Though  yet  your  Talleys  skulk  in  night, 

La  God's  ripe  fields  the  day  is  cried, 
And  reapers,  with  their  sickles  bright. 

Troop,  singing,  down  the  mountain-side: 
Come  up,  and  feel  what  health  there  is 

Li  the  frank  Dawn's  delighted  eyes. 
As,  bending  with  a  pitying  kiss. 

The  night-shed  tears  of  Earth  she  dries  I 

The  Lord  wants  reapers :  Oh,  mount  up 

Before  night  comes,  and  says,  **  Too  late  V 
Stay  not  for  taking  scrip  or  cup. 

The  Master  hungers  while  ye  wait : 
'Tis  from  these  heights  alone  your  eyes 

The  advancing  spears  of  day  can  see. 
Which  o*er  the  eastern  hill-tops  rise, 

To  break  your  long  captivity. 

n. 

Lone  watcher  on  the  mountain-height  I 

It  is  right  precious  to  behold 
The  first  long  surf  of  climbing  light 

Flood  all  the  thirsty  east  with  gold ; 
But  we,  who  in  the  shadow  sit. 

Know  also  when  the  day  is  nigh. 
Seeing  thy  shining  forehead  lit 

With  his  inspiring  prophecy. 

Thou  hast  thine  office ;  we  have  ours ; 

God  lacks  not  early  serrice  here. 
But  what  are  thine  eleyenth  hours 

He  counts  with  us  for  morning  cheer ; 
Our  day,  for  Him,  is  long  enough. 

And  when  He  gireth  work  to  do. 
The  bruised  reed  is  amply  tough 

To  pierce  the  shield  of  error  through. 
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But  not  the  less  do  thoa  aspire 

Light's  earlier  messages  to  preach ; 
Keep  back  no  syllable  of  fire, — 

Plunge  deep  the  rowels  of  thy  speech ; 
Tet  God  deems  not  thine  aSried  sight 

More  worthy  than  our  twilight  dim,-^ 
For  meek  Obedience,  too,  is  Light, 

And  following  thai  ib  finding  Uim. 


ACT  FOR  TRUTH. 

The  busy  world  shoyee  angrily  aside 

The  man  who  stands  with  arms  akimbo  set, 

Until  occasion  tells  him  what  to  do ; 

And  he  who  waits  to  have  his  task  mark'd  out 

Shall  die  and  leaTe  his  errand  unfulfilVd. 

Our  time  is  one  that  calls  for  earnest  deeds : 

Reason  and  Government,  like  two  broad  seat. 

Team  for  each  other  with  outstretched  arma 

Across  this  narrow  isthmus  of  the  throne, 

And  roll  their  white  surf  higher  every  day. 

One  age  moves  onward,  and  the  next  builds  np 

Cities  and  gorgeous  palaces,  where  stood 

The  rude  log  huts  of  those  who  tamed  the  wild, 

Rearing  from  out  the  forests  they  had  feU*d 

The  goodly  framework  of  a  fairer  state ; 

The  builder's  trowel  and  the  settler's  axe 

Are  seldom  wielded  by  the  selfsame  hand ; 

Ours  is  the  harder  task,  yet  not  the  less 

Shall  we  receiye  the  blessing  for  our  toil 

From  the  choice  spirits  of  the  after-time. 

The  field  lies  wide  before  us,  where  to  reap 

The  easy  harvest  of  a  deathless  name. 

Though  with  no  better  sickles  than  our  swords. 

My  soul  is  not  a  palace  of  the  past. 

Where  outworn  creeds,  like  Rome's  gray  senate,  ^nake^ 

Hearing  afar  the  Vandal's  trumpet  hoarse, 

That  shakes  old  systems  with  a  thunder-fit. 

The  time  is  ripe,  and  rotten-ripe,  for  change ; 

Then  let  it  come :  I  have  no  dread  of  what 

Is  call'd  for  by  the  instinct  of  mankind  ; 

Nor  think  I  that  God's  world  will  fall  apart 

Because  we  tear  a  parchment  more  or  less. 

Truth  is  eternal,  but  her  effluence. 

With  endless  change,  is  fitted  to  the  hour ; 

Her  mirror  is  turn'd  forward,  to  reflect 

The  promise  of  the  future,  not  the  past. 

He  who  would  win  the  name  of  truly  great 

Must  understand  his  own  age  and  the  next. 

And  make  the  present  ready  to  fulfil 

Its  prophecy,  and  with  the  future  merge 

Gently  and  peacefully,  as  wave  with  wave. 

The  future  works  out  great  men's  destinies; 

The  present  is  enough  for  common  souls. 
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Who,  neT«r  looking  forward,  are  indeed 
Mere  eUy  wherein  the  footprints  of  their  age 
Are  petnfied  forerer :  better  those 
Who  lead  the  blind  old  giant  by  the  hand 
From  oat  the  pathless  desert  where  he  gropes. 
And  set  him  onward  in  his  darksome  way. 
I  do  not  fear  to  follow  out  the  truth, 
Albeit  along  the  precipice's  edge. 
Let  OB  speak  plain :  there  is  more  foree  in  names 
Than  most  men  dream  of;  and  a  lie  may  keep 
Its  throne  a  whole  age  longer  if  it  skulk 
Behind  the  shield  of  some  fair-seeming  name. 
Let  us  call  tyrants  tyrantt^  and  maintain 
That  only  freedom  comes  by  grace  of  God, 
And  all  Uiat  comes  not  by  his  grace  most  CUl ; 
For  men  in  earnest  have  no  time  to  waste 
In  patching  fig-leayes  for  the  naked  truth. 


ON  THX  CAPTURE  OF  OXBTAIN  FUGITIYS  SLAYXS  NXAB 

WASHINGTON. 

Look  on  who  will  in  apathy,  and  stifle  they  who  can. 
The  sympathies,  the  hopes,  the  words,  that  make  man  tmly  man ; 
Let  those  whose  hearts  are  dungeon'd  up  with  interest  or  with  ease 
Consent  to  hear  with  quiet  pulse  of  loathsome  deeds  like  these  I 

I  first  drew  in  New  England's  air,  and  from  her  hardy  breast 
Buek'd  in  the  tyrant^hating  milk  that  will  not  let  me  rest  ;^ 
And  if  my  woids  seem  treason  to  the  dullard  and  the  tame, 
'Tis  but  my  Bay-State  dialeot,^ur  fathers  spake  the  same  1 

Shame  on  the  costly  mockery  of  piling  stone  on  stone 
To  those  who  won  our  liberty,  the  heroes  dead  and  gone, 
While  we  look  coldly  on,  and  see  law-shielded  ruffians  slay 
The  men  who  fain  would  win  their  own,  the  heroes  of  to-day  t 

Are  we  pledged  to  craTen  silence  7    Oh,  fling  it  to  the  wind. 
The  parchment  wall  that  bars  us  from  the  least  of  human  kind,— 
That  makes  us  cringe  and  temporize,  and  dumbly  stand  at  rest, 
While  Pity's  burning  flood  of  words  is  red-hot  in  the  breast  I 

Thongfa  we  break  our  fathers'  promise,  we  haye  nobler  duties  first ; 
The  traitor  to  Humanity  is  the  traitor  most  accursed ; 
Man  is  more  than  Constitutions ;  better  rot  beneath  the  sod 
Than  be  true  to  Church  and  State  while  we  are  doubly  falM  to  Godt 

We  owe  allegiance  to  the  State ;  but  deeper,  truer,  more. 
To  the  sympathies  that  God  hath  set  within  our  spirits'  core ; 
Our  country  claims  our  fealty:  we  grant  it  so  ;  but  then 
Before  Man  made  us  citizens,  great  Nature  made  us  men. 

He's  true  to  God  who's  true  to  man ;  wherever  wrong  is  done, 
To  the  humblest  and  the  weakest,  'neath  the  all-beholding  sun. 
That  wrong  is  also  done  to  us ;  and  they  are  slayes  most  base. 
Whose  loTO  of  right  is  for  themselves,  and  not  for  all  their  race. 
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God  works  for  all.    Ye  cannot  hem  the  hope  of  being  free 
With  parallels  of  latitude,  with  mountain-range  or  tea. 
Put  golden  padlocks  on  Truth's  lips,  be  callous  as  je  will, 
From  soul  to  soul,  o'er  all  the  world,  leaps  one  eleotrio  thrUL 

Chain  down  your  slaves  with  ignorance,  ye  cannot  keep  apart. 
With  all  your  craft  of  tyranny,  the  human  heart  from  heart : 
When  first  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  the  Bay-State's  iron  shore. 
The  word  went  forth  that  slavery  should  one  day  be  no  more. 

Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  'tis  decreed  our  slavefl  shall  go. 
And  signs  to  us  are  offer'd,  as  erst  to  Pharaoh ; 
If  we  are  blind,  their  exodus,  like  Israel's  of  yore, 
Through  a  Red  Sea  is  doom'd  to  be,  whose  surges  are  of  gore. 

'Tis  ours  to  save  our  brethren,  with  peace  and  loTe  to  win 
Their  darken'd  hearts  from  error,  ere  they  harden  it  to  sin ; 
But  if  man  before  his  duty  with  a  listless  spirit  stands. 
Ere  long  the  Great  Ayenger  takes  the  work  from  out  his  hands. 

TO  J.  R.  OIDDINQS.^ 

Giddings,  far  rougher  names  than  thine  have  grown 

Smoother  than  honey  on  the  lips  of  men ; 
And  thou  shalt  aye  be  honorably  known 

As  one  who  bravely  used  his  tongue  and  pea 
As  best  befits  a  freeman,— «ven  for  those 

To  whom  our  Law's  unblushing  front  denies 
A  right  to  plead  against  the  life-long  woes 

Which  are  the  Negro's  glimpse  of  Freedom's  skiei: 
Fear  nothing  and  hope  all  things,  as  the  Bight 

Alone  may  do  securely ;  eveiy  hour 
The  thrones  of  Ignorance  and  ancient  Night 

Lose  somewhat  of  their  long-usurps  power. 
And  Freedom's  lightest  word  can  make  them  shiver 
With  a  base  dread  that  clings  to  them  forever. 

I  Joshaa  R.  Giddingt,  now  (1858)  the  oldest  member  of  the  United  8totei 
Honie  of  Representativefl,  was  bom  in  Athens,  Bradford  County,  PeBn^ylvaai^ 
•n  the  6th  of  October,  1705.  While  in  his  infancy,  his  filler  nmoftwA  to  Gsaaii- 
dsigua,  New  York,  and  remained  there  till  1806,  when  he  removed  to  Ashtalmla 
County,  Ohio.  Having  a  strong  taste  for  literature,  he  determined  to  entar 
proftssioaal  liii ;  and  by  constant  labor  and  self-denying  effirats  he  was  enabled 
to  present  himself  for  admission  to  the  bar  in  1820.  His  praotiee  soon  M**"iir 
extensive.  In  a  few  yean,  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislatore  of  his  own  Staler  aD4 
In  1838  to  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Hoose  of  Representatives.  In  Febroaty, 
1838,  he  made  his  first  anti-slavery  speech  in  Congress.  In  1842,  he  was  cen- 
sured by  the  House  of  Representatives  for  introducing  anti-slavery  resolntiona. 
He  at  once  resigned,  returned  home,  ^>peftled  to  his  constitnenti^  and  in  flw 
weeks  was  returned  by  an  overwhelming  minority.  There  he  has  remained  ever 
since, — a  most  vigilant  and  faithful  watchman  on  the  watoh-tower  of  l^rty. 
His  Congressional  speeches  have  been  published  in  a  handsome  volume  of  611 
pages, — a  monument  to  his  courage  mad  faithfulness  to  truth  mors  eadaiing  than 
granite  or  marble.  In  1858,  ho  published  an  historical  work  of  deep  interest,  and 
designed  to  tell,  not  conceal,  the  truth,  entitled,  The  Exilet  of  Florida:  or  tkm 
Crime*  committed  by  our  Government  againtt  the  Maroone,  who  JUd  from  SoiUk 
Carolina  and  other  Sluoe  Statee,  eeeking  Froteeiion  under  S^iA  Larno, 
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JREEBOM.* 

Men  1  whose  boast  it  is  that  ye 
Come  of  fathers  brave  and  free, 
If  there  breathe  on  earth  a  sUve, 
Are  ye  truly  free  and  brave  T 
If  ye  do  not  feel  the  chain, 
When  it  works  a  brother's  pun. 
Are  ye  not  base  slares  indeed, — 
Slayes  unworthy  to  be  freed  ? 

Women  I  who  shall  one  day  bear 
Sons  to  breathe  Kew  England  air. 
If  ye  hear,  without  a  blush. 
Deeds  to  make  the  roused  blood  rush 
Like  red  lava  through  your  Teins, 
For  your  sisters  now  in  chains, ~- 
Answer  1  are  ye  lit  to  be 
Mothers  of  the  brave  and  firee  ? 

Is  true  Freedom  but  to  break 
Fetters  for  our  own  dear  sake. 
And,  with  leathern  hearts,  forget 
That  we  owe  mankind  a  debt  ? 
Ko !  tme  freedom  is  to  share 
AH  the  ohains  our  brothers  wear. 
And,  with  heart  and  hand,  to  be 
Earnest  to  mako  others  firee  1 

They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fkllen  and  the  weak ; 
They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 
Hateed,  scoffing,  and  abuse, 
Rather  than  in  silenoe  shrink 
From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think ; 
They  are  elaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 


MARIA  LOWELL,  1821—1853. 

Maria  Wnrra,  the  daughter  of  an  opulent  oitisen  of  Watertown,  Massa- 
ebnaetfts,  was  bom  July  8, 1821.  In  December,  18i4,  the  was  married  to  James 
Russell  Lowell,  and  died  on  the  22d  of  October,  1853.  In  1855,  her  husband 
had  a  volume  of  her  poetry  privately  printed,  of  the  oharaeter  of  which  some 
judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  following  beautiful  and  touching  lines 
addressed  to  a  friend  after  the  loss  of  a  child. 

'  Sung  at  the  Anti-Slavery  Picnic  in  Dedham,  on  the  anniversaiy  of  West 
India  Bmaacipation,  August  1,  1843. 
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THE  ALPINE  SHEEP. 

When  on  my  ear  jour  loss  was  knell'd. 

And  tender  sympathy  upburst, 
A  little  spring  from  memory  well'd, 

Which  onoe  had  quench'd  my  bitter  thirst* 

And  I  was  fain  to  bear  to  yon 

A  portion  of  its  mild  reUef, 
That  it  might  be  a  healing  dew, 

To  steal  some  fever  from  your  grief. 

After  our  child's  untroubled  breath 

Up  to  the  Father  took  its  way. 
And  on  our  home  the  shade  of  Death 

Like  a  long  twilight  haunting  lay, 

And  fHends  came  round,  with  us  to  weep 

Her  little  spirit's  swift  remove, 
The  story  of  the  Alpine  sheep 

Was  told  to  us  by  one  we  love. 

They,  in  the  valley's  sheltering  care. 
Boon  crop  the  meadow's  tender  prime. 

And  when  the  sod  grows  brown  and  bare. 
The  shepherd  strives  to  make  them  olimb 

To  airy  shelves  of  pasture  green. 
That  hang  along  the  mountain's  side. 

Where  grass  and  flowers  together  lean, 
And  down  through  mists  the  sunbeuns  slid*. 

But  naught  can  tempt  the  timid  things 
The  steep  and  rugged  path  to  try, 

Though  sweet  the  shephwrd  calls  and  sings. 
And  sear'd  below  the  pastures  lie. 

Till  in  his  arms  his  lambs  he  takes, 

Along  the  dixiy  verge  to  go : 
Then,  heedless  of  the  rifts  and  breaks. 

They  follow  on  o'er  rock  and  snow. 

And  in  these  pastures,  lifted  fair, 
More  dewy-soft  than  lowland  mead. 

The  shepherd  drops  his  tender  care, 
And  dieep  and  lambs  together  feed. 

This  parable,  by  Nature  breathed, 
Blew  on  me  as  the  south  wind  free 

0*er  froxen  brooks  that  flow  unsheathed 
From  icy  thraldom  to  the  sea. 

A  blissful  vision  through  the  night 

Would  all  my  happy  senses  sway 
Of  the  Good  Shepherd  on  the  height. 

Or  climbing  up  the  starry  way, 
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Holding  our  little  lamb  asleep. 

While,  like  the  murmur  of  the  tea. 
Sounded  that  Toice  along  the  deep, 

SftyiAgf  **  Arise  and  follow  me." 
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This  instmctxre  and  admiied  eenyii t  was  bom  in  Olonoester,  MassaebnsettSy 
on  the  8th  of  Mardi,  1819.  His  &ther,  Matthew  Whipple,  dying  while  the  Bon 
was  in  his  infancj,  his  widow  removed  to  Salem ;  and  there  yonng  Bdwin  was 
edncated  at  the  Bnglish  High  SehooL  When  he  was  bnt  fourteen  years  of  age^ 
he  published  articles  in  the  newspaper-press  at  Salem,  and  at  fiiteen  became 
elerk  of  the  Bank  of  General  Interest  in  that  city.  When  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he  went  to  Boston,  where  he  entered  a  large  banking-house,  as 
clerk,  bnt  was  soon  after  appointed  Superintendent  of  Uie  Merchants'  Exchange 
Kews-Boom.  Such  a  position  would  hardly  seem  compatible  with  literary 
pursuits;  and  yet  but  few  college-graduates  hare  been  as  distinguished  for 
articles  of  beantiful,  just,  and  Tigorons  criticism,  in  our  best  reyiews,  as  Mr. 
Whipple.  Buty  besides  his  influence  as  a  writer,  he  has  appeared  before  the 
public^  in  most  of  our  Northern  States,  as  a  lecturer  of  uncommon  power  and 
attractiveness,  and  has  often  been  invited  to  address  the  literary  societies  of 
various  colleges, — ^Brown,  Dartmouth,  Amherst,  and  the  Kew  York  tJniversity. 
In  1850,  the  ntj  authorities  of  Boston  elected  him  to  deliver  before  them  the 
Fourth  of  July  oration.  Two  collections  of  his  writings  have  been  published  by 
Tieknot  A  Fields,  namely,  JBuayt  and  Revietn,  in  two  volumes ;  and  Xecteres 
on  Suljeeia  connected  untk  Literature  amd  Life ;  and  it  would  be  bard  to  find 
in  English  or  Ameriean  literaturs  three  other  rolnmes  more  instructive  for 

their  matter,  or  more  oaptirating  for  their  style. 

• 

THE  POWEB  OF  W0ED8. 

Words  are  moBt  efFective  wlien  arranged  in  that  order  wbicli  is 
called  style.  The  great  secret  of  a  good  style,  we  are  told,  is  to 
have  proper  words  in  proper  places.  To  marshal  one's  verhal 
battalions  in  snch  order  that  they  may  bear  at  once  npon  all  quar- 
ters of  a  subject,  is  certainly  a  great  art.  This  is  done  in  different 
ways.  Swin,  Temple,  Adaison,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Johnson,  Burke, 
are  all  great  generals  in  the  discipline  of  their  verbal  armies  and 
the  conduct  of  their  paper  wars.  Each  has  a  system  of  tactics 
of  his  own,  and  excels  in  the  use  of  some  particular  weapon.  The 
tread  of  Johnson's  style  is  heavy  and  sonorous,  resembling  that 
of  an  elephant  or  a  mail-clad  warrior.  He  is  fond  of  levelling  an 
obstacle  by  a  polysyllabic  batterins-ram.  Burke's  words  are  con- 
tinually practising  the  broadsword  exercise,  and  sweeping  down 

61 
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adversaries  with  every  stroke.  Arbuthnot  'Splays  his  weapon 
like  a  tongue  of  flame."  Addison  draws  np  his  light  infantry 
in  orderly  array,  and  marches  through  sentence  after  sentencr 
without  having  his  ranks  disordered  or  his  line  broken.  Lather 
is  different.  His  words  are  "  half  battles ;"  ''  his  smiting  adiom- 
a  tic  phrases  seem  to  cleave  into  the  very  heart  of  the  matter." 
Gibbon's  legions  are  heavily  armed,  and  march  with  precision  and 
dignity  to  the  music  of  their  own  tramp.  They  are  splendidly 
equipped,  but  a  nice  eye  can  discern  a  little  rust  beneath  their 
fine  apparel,  and  there  are  sutlers  in  his  camp  who  lie,  cog,  and 
talk  gross  obscenity.  Macaulay,  brisk,  lively,  keen,  and  enei^etie, 
runs  his  thought  rapidly  through  his  sentence,  and  kicks  out  of 
the  way  every  word  which  obstructs  his  passage.  He  reins  in  his 
steed  only  when  he  has  reached  his  goal,  and  then  does  it  with 
such  celerity  that  he  is  nearly  thrown  backwards  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  his  stoppage.  Oifford's  words  are  moss-troopers,  that  way- 
lay innocent  travellers  and  murder  them  for  hire.  Jeffrey  is  a 
fine  "  lance,"  with  a  sort  of  Arab  swiftness  in  his  movement,  and 
runs  an  iron-clad  horseman  through  the  eye  before  he  has  had 
time  to  close  his  helmet.  John  Wilson's  camp  is  a  disorganized 
mass,  who  might  do  effectual  service  under  better  discipline,  but 
who,  under  his  lead,  are  suffered  to  carry  on  a  rambling  and  pre- 
datory warfare,  and  disgrace  their  general  by  flagitious  excesses. 
Sometimes  they  steal,  sometimes  swear,  sometimes  drink,  and 
sometimes  pray.  Swift's  words  are  porcupines'  quills,  which  he 
throws  with  unerring  aim  at  whoever  approaches  his  lair.  All 
of  Ebenezer  Elliot's  words  are  gifted  with  huge  fists,  to  pommel 
and  bruise.  Chatham  and  Mirabeau  throw  hot  shot  into  their 
opponents'  magazines.  Talfourd's  forces  are  orderly  and  disci- 
plined, and  march  to  the  music  of  the  Dorian  flute ;  those  of 
Keats  keep  time  to  the  tones  of  the  pipe  of  Phoebus ;  and  the 
hard,  harsh-featured  battalions  of  Maginn  are  always  preceded  by 
a  brass  band.  Hallam's  word  infantry  can  do  much  execution 
when  they  are  not  in  each  others'  way.  Pope's  phrases  are  either 
daggers  or  rapiers.  Willis's  words  are  often  tipsy  with  the  cham- 
pagne of  the  fancy,  but  even  when  they  reel  and  stagger  they 
keep  the  line  of  grace  and  beauty,  and,  though  scattered  at  first 
by  a  fierce  onset  from  graver  cohorts,  soon  reunite  without  wound 
or  loss.  John  Neal's  forces  are  multitudinous,  and  fire  briskly  at 
every  thing.  They  occupy  all  the  provinces  of  letters,  and  are 
nearly  useless  firom  being  spread  over  too  much  ground.  Everett's 
weapons  are  ever  kept  in  good  order,  and  shine  well  in  the  sun  ; 
but  they  are  little  calculated  for  warfare,  and  rarelv  kill  when 
they  strike.  Webster's  words  are  thunderbolts,  which  sometimes 
miss  the  Titans  at  whom  they  are  hurled,  but  always  leave  en- 
during marks  when  they  strike.     Hazlitt's  verbal  army  is  some- 
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times  drank  and  sarly,  sometimes  foaming  with  passion,  some- 
times cool  and  malignant,  but,  drank  or  sober,  are  ever  dangerous 
to  cope  with.  Some  of  Tom  Moore's  words  are  shining  dirt, 
which  he  flings  with  excellent  aim.  This  list  might  be  inde- 
finitely extended,  and  arranged  with  more  regard  to  merit  and 
chronology.  My  own  words,  in  this  connection,  might  be  com- 
pared to  ragged,  undisciplined  militia,  which  could  be  easily 
roated  by  a  charge  of  horse,  and  which  are  apt  to  fire  iuto  each 
others*  faces. 

WIT  AND   HUMOR. 

Wit  was  originally  a  general  name  for  all  the  intellectual 
powers,  meaning  the  faculty  which  kens,  perceives,  knows,  under- 
stands ;  it  was  gradually  narrowed  in  its  signification  to  express 
merely  the  resemblance  between  ideas ;  and  lastly,  to  note  that 
resemblance  when  it  occasioned  ludicrous  surprise.  It  marries 
ideas  lying  wide  apart,  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  understanding. 
Humor  originally  meant  moisture,  a  signification  it  metaphorically 
retains,  for  it  is  the  very  juice  of  the  mind,  oozing  from  the  brain, 
and  enriching  and  fertilizing  wherever  it  falls.  Wit  exists  by 
antipathy ;  humor,  by  sympathy.  Wit  laughs  cU  things ;  humor 
laughs  with  them.  Wit  lashes  external  appearances,  or  cunningly 
exaggerates  single  foibles  into  character ;  humor  glides  into  the 
heart  of  its  object,  looks  lovingly  on  the  infirmities  it  detects,  and 
represents  the  whole  man.  Wit  is  abrapt,  darting,  scornful,  and 
tosses  its  analogies  in  your  face ;  humor  is  slow  and  shy,  insi- 
nuating its  fun  into  your  heart.  Wit  is  negative,  analytical, 
destructive ;  humor  is  creative.  The  couplets  of  Pope  are  witty, 
but  Sancho  Panza  is  a  humorous  creation.  Wit,  when  earnest, 
has  the  earnestness  of  passion,  seeking  to  destroy ;  humor  has  the 
earnestness  of  affection,  and  would  lift  up  what  is  seemingly  low, 
into  our  charity  and  love.  Wit,  bright,  rapid,  and  blasting  as  the 
lightning,  flashes,  strikes,  and  vanishes  in  an  instant;  humor, 
warm  and  all-embracing  as  the  sunshine,  bathes  its  objects  in  a 
genial  and  abiding  light.  Wit  implies  hatred  or  contempt  of  folly 
and  crime,  produces  its  effects  by  brisk  shocks  of  surprise,  uses 
the  whip  of  scorpions  and  the  branding-iron, — stabs,  stings, 
pinches,  tortures,  goads,  teases,  corrodes,  undermines;  humor 
implies  a  sure  conception  of  the  beautiful,  the  majestic,  and  the 
true,  by  whose  light  it  surveys  and  shapes  their  opposites.  It  is 
a  humane  influence,  softening  with  mirth  the  ragged  inequalities 
of  existence, — promoting  tolerant  views  of  life, — ^bridging  over 
the  spaces  which  separate  the  lofty  from  the  lowly,  the  great  from 
the  humble.  Old  Dr.  Fuller's  remark,  that  a  negro  is  '^  the  image 
of  God  cut  in  ebony,"  is  humorous ;  Horace  Smith's  inversion  of 
it,  that  the  taskmaster  is  *'  the  image  of  the  devil  cut  in  ivory,'' 
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is  witty.  Wit  can  coexist  with  fierce  and  malignant  pafisions; 
but  humor  demands  good  feeling  and  fellow-feeling, — feeling 
not  merely  for  what  is  above  us,  but  for  what  is  around  and 
beneath  us. 


THE  LITERATTJEE  OP  MIBTH. 

The  ludicrous  side  of  life,  like  the  serious  side,  has  its  litent- 
ture ;  and  it  is  a  literature  of  untold  wealth.  Mirth  is  a  Proteus, 
changing  its  shape  and  manner  with  the  thousand  diyersities  of 
individual  character,  from  the  most  superficial  gayety,  to  the 
deepest,  most  earnest  humor.  Thus,  the  wit  of  the  airy,  feather- 
brained Farquhar  glances  and  gleams  like  heat-lightning ;  that  of 
Milton  blasts  and  bums  like  the  bolt.  Let  us  glance  carelessly 
over  this  wide  field  of  comic  writers,  who  have  drawn  new  forms 
of  mirthful  being  from  life's  ludicrous  side,  and  note,  here  and 
there,  a  wit  or  humorist.  There  is  the  humor  of  Goethe,  like  his 
own  summer  morning,  mirthfully  clear;  and  there  is  the  tough 
and  knotty  humor  of  old  Ben  Jonson,  at  times  ground  down  at 
the  edge  to  a  sharp  cutting  scorn,  and  occasionally  hissing  out 
stinging  words,  which  seem,  like  his  own  Mercury's, ''  steeped  in 
the  very  brine  of  conceit,  and  sparkle  like  salt  in  fire.'^  There  is 
the  lithe,  springy  sarcasm,  the  hilarious  bdJitiage,  the  brilliant^ 
careless  disdain,  which  sparkle  and  scorch  along  the  glistening 
page  of  Holmes.  There  is  the  sleepy  smile  that  sometimes  lies 
so  benignly  on  the  sweet  and  serious  dicUon  of  old  Isaak  Walton. 
There  is  the  inirth  of  Dickens,  twinkling  now  in  some  ironical 
insinuation, — ^and  anon  winking  at  you  with  pleasant  malicious- 
ness, its  distended  cheeks  fat  with  suppressed  glee,^-and  then, 
again,  coming  out  in  broad  gushes  of  humor,  overflowing  all 
banks  and  bounds  of  conventional  decorum.  There  is  Sydney 
Smith, — sly,  sleek,  swift,  subtle, — a  moment's  motion,  and  the 
human  mouse  is  in  his  paw  !  There,  in  a  corner,  look  at  that  petu- 
lant little  man,  his  features  working  with  thought  and  pain,  his 
lips  wrinkled  with  a  sardonic  smile ;  and,  see !  the  immortal  per- 
sonality has  received  its  last  point  and  polish  in  that  toiling  brain, 
and,  in  a  strait,  luminous  line,  with  a  twang  like  Scorn's  own 
arrow,  hisses  through  the  air  the  unerring  shaft  of  Pope, — to 

**  Dash  the  proud  gamester  from  his  gilded  oar, 
And  bare  the  base  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  star." 

There,  moving  gracefully  through  that  carpeted  parlor,  mark  that 
dapper,  diminutive  Irish  gentleman.  The  moment  you  look  at 
him,  your  eyes  are  dazzled  with  the  whizzing  rockets  and  hissing 
wheels,  streaking  the  air  with  a  million  sparks,  from  the  pyro- 
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iecliDie  brain  of  Anacreon  Moore.  Again,  cast  jonr  eyes  from 
that  blinding  glare  and  glitter  to  the  soft  and  beautifal  brilliancy, 
the  winning  grace,  the  bland  banter,  the  gliding  wit,  the  diffusiye 
humor,  which  make  yon  in  love  with  all  mankind,  in  the  charm- 
ing pages  of  Washington  Irving. 

Let  us  now  torn  to  the  beneyolent  mirth  of  Addison  and  Steele, 
whose  glory  it  was  to  redeem  polite  literature  from  moral  depra- 
vity, by  showing  that  wit  could  chime  merrily  in  with  the  voice 
of  virtue,  and  who  smoothly  laughed  away  many  a  vice  of  the 
national  character,  by  that  humor  which  tenderly  touches  the 
sensitive  point  with  an  evanescent  grace  and  genial  glee.  And 
here  let  us  not  forget  Goldsmith,  whose  delicious  mirth  is  of  that 
rare  quality  which  lies  too  deep  for  laughter ;  which  melts  soflly 
into  the  mind,  sufifusing  it  with  inexpressible  delight,  and  sending 
the  soul  dancing  joyously  into  the  eyes  to  utter  its  merriment  in 
liquid  glances,  passing  all  the  expression  of  tone.  And  here, 
though  we  cannot  do  him  justice,  let  us  remember  the  name  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  deserving  a  place  second  to  none  in  that 
band  of  humorists,  whose  beautiful  depth  of  cheerful  feeling  is  the 
very  poetry  of  mirth.  In  ease,  graee,  delicate  sharpness  of  satire, 
in  a  felicity  of  touch  which  often  surpasses  the  felicity  of  Addi- 
son, in  a  subtlety  of  insight  which  often  reaches  farther  than  the 
subtlety  of  Steele, — the^  humor  of  Hawthorne  presents  traits  so 
fine  as  to  be  almost  too  excellent  for  popularity,  as,  to  every  one 
who  has  attempted  their  criticism,  they  are  too  refined  for  state- 
ment The  brilliant  atoms  flit,  hover,  and  glance  before  our 
minds,  but  the  subtle  sources  of  their  ethereal  light  lie  beyond 
our  analysis, — 


**  And  no  speed  of  ours  avails 
To  hunt  npon  their  shining  truls. 


f> 


And  now  let  us  breathe  a  benison  on  these  our  mirthful  bene- 
factors, these  fine  revellers  among  human  weaknesses,  these  stern, 
keen  satirists  of  human  depravity.  Wherever  Humor  smiles 
away  the  fretting  thoughts  of  care,  or  supplies  that  antidote  which 
cleanses 

"  the  etnlTd  bosom  of  that  perilous  staff 
That  weighs  upon  the  heart/' — 

wherever  Wit  riddles  folly,  abases  pride,  or  stings  iniquity, — 
there  glides  the  cheerful  spirit,  or  glitters  the  flashing  thought, 
of  these  bright  enemies  of  stupidity  and  gloom.  Thanks  to  them, 
hearty  thanks,  for  teaching  us  that  the  ludicrous  side  of  life  b  its 
wicked  side,  no  less  than  its  foolish ;  that  in  a  lying  world  there 
is  still  no  mercy  for  falsehood ;  that  Guilt,  however  high  it  may 
lift  its  brazen  front,  is  never  beyond  the  lightnings  of  scorn ;  and 

6l» 
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that  the  lesson  they  teach  agrees  with  the  lesson  tan^t  by  all 
experience,  that  life  in  harmony  with  reason  is  the  only  life  safe 
from  laughter ;  that  life  in  harmony  with  yirtue  is  the  only  life 
safe  from  contempt. 


JOSUH  GILBERT   HOLLAND, 


The  anthor  of  Timotkjf  Tiieomb'a  LetUrg,  whoee  fame  has  suddenly  become  ao 
wide-spread,  was  born  in  Belehertown,  Massaohnaetta,  Joly  24, 1819.  Wben  he 
had  partially  completed  bis  stadies  preparatory  to  entering  college,  his  health 
became  enfeebled  by  too  Berere  application,  and  he  eonolnded,  after  a  period  of  re- 
laxation, to  study  medicine,  which  he  did,  in  the  mean  time  engaging  in  teafcbing 
as  a  means  of  support  In  1845,  he  took  Ms  degree  of  M.D.,  at  the  Beritahiie 
Medical  College,  Pittsfield,  Maasaohnsetta,  and  lemored  to  Springfield  to  praetiae 
his  profession,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  married  to  Elisabeth  L.  Chapia,  of 
that  city.  But^  his  practice  for  the  first  two  yean  not  being  adequate  to  hia 
wants,  he  acoepted  the  ofier  of  a  situation  as  teacher  of  a  priTate  sehool  at  Biefa- 
mond,  Virginia.  After  being  there  three  months, -he  reeeiTed  the  appointment 
of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  which  he  aooepted. 
While  there,  he  wrote  frequently  for  the  press;  but,  after  discharging  the  duties 
of  his  ofl&oe  to  great  satisfaction  for  a  year  and  a  half,  he  reeeiTed  the  offer  of  the 
editorial  department  of  the  "  Springfield  Republican,"  which  he  accepted,  and  at 
that  post  he  has  remained  ever  since,  discharging  its  duties  wiUi  such  singular 
tact  and  ability,  that  that  journal  is  without  precedent  or  parallel  in  onr  land  as 
a  successful  country  paper. 

In  1854,  Br.  Holland  wrote  for  the  "  Republican,"  in  successiTe  numbeta,  the 
history  of  the  four  western  oonntaes  of  Massachusetts,  iHiich  was  afterwards 
published  in  two  volumes.  In  1857  appeared  Th*  Batf  Bath,  a  norel  founded  on 
tho  colonial  history  of  his  prerious  work,  which  was  well  reoeired  here,  and 
warmly  commended  in  the  London  **  AthensBum."  But  the  work  which  has  giTea 
Dr.  Holland  most  fame,  and  which  we  rejoice  to  know  has  put  "more  money  in 
bis  purse,"  (baring  gone  through  nine  editions  in  twelve  weeks,)  is  the  Tolaase 
entitled  Timoikjf  TUoowib*9  LeUen  to  Yomtg  Ptople,  published  in  1858.  Theae 
Letten  first  appeared  in  the  "Republican,"  under  the  signature  of  TViMlIf 
Titcombf  and  attracted  universal  attention  for  their  beauty  of  style,  parity  of 
English,  and  sound  common  sense.  The  advice  contained  in  tfaem  is  excellent 
entirely  practical,  sufficiently  minute,  and  eminently  judicious, — ^intended  to  make, 
not  angels,  but  useful  and  happy  men  and  women ;  and  they  richly  deeerro  aU 
the  popularity  they  have  received.  The  same  year,  outride  of  his  laborious 
editorial  duties,  he  wrote  BUter  Stceet,  which  was  published  by  Scrihner.  It 
is  a  sort  of  pastoral  poem,  unique  in  its  structure,  and  has  been  well  reoeived. 
The  scene  of  this  poem  is  a  New  England  Thanksgiving,  at  which  the  gathered 
family,  after  the  bountiftil  repast  and  the  pleasantries  of  the  evening,  talk  fiv 
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into  the  night  upon  qnestions  of  theology,  in  conneetion  with  their  penonil 
exparieneei  «|  the  Jojt  and  ioitows  of  life.^ 

THE  TRT7B  TRACK. 

Oo  with  me,  if  you  please,  to  the  next  gtaticm-honsei  and  look 
off  upoD  that  Uae  of  railroad.  It  la  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  Oiit 
ran  the  iron  lines,  glittering  in  the  sun, — out,  as  &r  as  we  can 
see,  nntil,  converging  almost  to  a  single  thread,  they  pierce  the 
sky.  What  were  those  rails  laid  in  that  way  for  7  It  is  a  road, 
is  it  ?  Try  your  cart  or  your  coach  there.  The  azletrees  are  too 
narrow,  and  yon  go  humping  along  upon  the  sleepers.  Try  a 
wheelbarrow.  You  cannot  keep  it  on  the  rail.  But  that  road 
was  made  for  something.  Now  go  with  me  to  the  locomotive- 
shop.  «>  What  is  this  f  We  are  told  it  is  a  looomotiye.  What  is 
a  locomotive  ?  Why,  it  is  a  carriage  moved  by  steam.  But  it  is 
very  heavy.  The  wheels  would  sink  into  a  common  road  to  the 
axle.  That  locomotive  can  never  run  on  a  common  road ,  and  the 
man  is  a  fool  who  built  it.  Strange  that  men  will  waste  time  and 
money  in  that  way  !  But  stop  a  moment.  Why  wouldn't  those 
wheels  just  fit  those  rails  ?  We  measure  them,  and  then  we  go  to 
the  track  and  measure  its  gauge.  That  solves  the  difficulty.  Those 
rails  were  intended  for  the  locomoti?e,  and  the  locomotive  for 
the  rails.  They  are  good  for  nothing  apart.  The  locomotive  is 
not  even  safe  anywhere  ebe.  If  it  should  get  off,  after  it  b  once 
on,  it  would  ran  into  rocks  and  stumps,  and  bury  itself  in  sands 
or  swamps  beyond  recovery. 

Young  man,  you  are  a  locomotive.  You  are  a  thing  that  goes 
by  a  power  planted  inside  of  you.  You  are  made  to  go.  In  &ct, 
considered  as  a  machine,  you  arc  very  far  superior  to  a  loco- 
motive. The  maker  of  the  locomotive  is  man ;  your  maker  is 
man's  Maker.  You  are  as  different  from  a  horse,  or  an  ox,  or  a 
camel,  as  a  locomotive  is  different  from  a  wheelbarrow,  a  cart,  or  a 
coach.  Now,  do  you  suppose  that  the  being  who  made  you — 
manu£ictured  your  machine,  and  put  into  it  the  motive  power — 
did  not  make  a  special  road  for  you  to  run  upon  ?  My  idea  of 
religion  is  that  it  is  a  railroad  for  a  human  locomotive,  and  that 
just  so  sure  as  it  undertakes  to  run  upon  a  road  adapted  only  to 
animal  power,  will  it  bury  its  wheels  in  the  sand,  dash  itself 
among  rocks,  and  come  to  inevitable  wreck.  If  you  don't  believe 
this,  try  the  other  thing.  Here  are  forty  roads :  suppose  you  choose 


I  "We  mean  it  as  very  high  praise  when  we  say  that  Bitter  Sweet  is  one 
of  the  few  books  that  have  found  the  secret  of  drawing  np  and  assimilating  the 
JaiMi  of  thu  New  World  of  onis."— J^iAuKm  Mwthl^,  May,  1S59. 
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one  of  tliem,  and  see  where  you  come  out.  Here  is  the  drain- 
shop  road.  Try  it.  Follow  it,  and  see  how  long  it  will  be  before 
you  come  to  a  stump  and  a  smash-up.  Here  is  the  road  of 
sensual  pleasure.  You  are  just  as  sure  to  bury  your  wheels  in  ,the 
dirt  as  you  try  it.  Tour  machine  is  too  heavy  for  that  track  alto- 
gether. Here  is  the  winding,  uncertain  path  of  frivolity.  There 
are  morasses  on  each  side  of  it,  and,  with  the  headway  that  you 
are  under,  you  will  be  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  pitch  into  one  of 
them.  Here  is  the  road  of  philosophy,  but  it  runs  through  a 
country  from  which  the  light  of  Heaven  is  shut  out;  and  while 
you  may  be  able  to  keep  your  machine  right  side  up,  it  will  only 
be  by  feeling  your  way  along  in  a  clumsy,  comfortless  kind  of 
style,  and  with  no  certainty  of  ever  arriving  at  the  heavenly  sta- 
tion-house. Hero  is  the  road  of  skepticism.  That  is  covered 
with  fog,  and  a  fence  runs  across  it  within  ten  rods.  Don^t  you 
see  that  your  machine  was  never  intended  to  run  on  those  roads  f 
Don't  you  know  that  it  never  was,  and  don't  you  know  that  the 
only  track  under  heaven  upon  which  it  can  run  safely  is  the  reli- 
gious track  ?  Don't  you  know  that  just  as  long  as  you  keep  your 
wheels  on  that  track,  wreck  is  impossible  ?  Don't  you  know  that 
it  is  the  only  track  on  which  wreck  is  not  certain  ?  I  know  it, 
if  you  don't ;  and  I  tell  you  that  on  that  track,  which  God  has 
laid  down  expressly  for  your  soul  to  run  upon,  your  soul  will  find 
free  play  for  all  its  wheels,  and  an  unobstructed  and  happy  pro- 
gress. It  is  straight  and  narrow,  but  it  is  safe  and  solid,  and  fur- 
nishes the  only  direct  route  to  the  heavenly  city.  Now,  if  God 
made  your  soul,  and  made  religion  for  it,  you  aro  a  fool  if  you 
refuse  to  place  yourself  on  the  track.  You  cannot  prosper  any- 
where else,  and  your  machine  will  not  run  anywhere  else. 

USEFULNESS — ^HEALTH — HAPPINESS. 

There  is  no  better  relief  to  study  than  the  regular  performance 
of  special  duties  in  the  house.  To  feel  that  one  is  really  doing 
something  every  day,  that  the  house  is  the  tidier  for  one's  efibrts, 
and  the  comfort  of  the  family  enhanced,  is  the  surest  warrant  of 
content  and  cheerfulness.  There  is  something  about  this  habit 
of  daily  work — this  regular  performance  of  duty — ^which  tends  to 
regulate  the  passions,  to  give  calmness  and  vigor  to  the  mind,  to 
impart  a  healthy  tone  to  the  body,  and  to  diminish  the  desire  for 
life  in  the  street  and  for  resort  to  gossiping  companions. 

Were  I  as  rich  as  Croesus,  my  girls  should  have  something  t6 
do  regularly,  just  as  soon  as  they  should  become  old  enough  to  do 
any  thing.  They  should,  in  the  first  place,  make  their  own  bed 
and  take  care  of  their  own  room.  They  should  dress  each  other. 
They  should  sweep  a  portion  of  the  house.     They  should  learn, 
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above  all  things,  to  help  themselyes,  and  thus  to  be  independent 
in  all  circumstances.  A  woman,  helpless  from  any  other  cause 
than  sickness,  is  essentially  a  nuisance.  There  is  nottung  womanly 
and  ladylike  in  helplessness.  My  policy  would  be,  as  girls  grow 
up,  to  assign  to  them  special  duties,  first  in  one  part  of  the  house, 
then  in  another,  until  they  should  become  acquainted  with  sJU 
housewifely  offices ;  and  I  should  have  an  object  in  this  beyond 
the  simple  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  housewifery.  It  shouM 
be  for  the  acquisition  of  habits  of  physical  industry,-— of  habits 
that  conduce  to  the  health  of  body  and  mind, — of  habits  thai  give 
them  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  labor,  and  inspire  within  them 
a  genuine  sympathy  with  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  labor. 

All  young  mind  is  uneasy  if  it  be  good  for  any  thing.  There 
is  not  the  genuine  human  stuff  in  a  girl  who  is  habitually  and  by 
nature  passive,  placid,  and  inactive.  The  body  and  the  mind 
must  both  be  in  motion.  If  this  tendency  to  activity  be  left  to 
run  loose, — ^undirected  into  channels  of  usefulness, — a  spoiled 
child  is  the  result.  A  girl  growing  up  to  womanhood  is,  when 
unemployed,  habitually  uneasy.  The  mind  aches  and  chafes  be- 
cause it  wants  action,  for  a  motive.  Now,  a  mind  in  this  con- 
dition is  not  benefited  by  the  command  to  stay  at  home,  or  the 
withdrawal  from  companions.  It  must  be  set  to  work.  This 
yital  energy  that  is  struggling  to  find  relief  in  demonstration 
should  be  so  directed  that  habits  may  be  formed, — ^habits  of  in- 
dustry that  obviate  the  wish  for  change  and  unnecessary  play,  and 
form  a  regular  drain  upon  it.  Otherwise,  the  mind  becomes  dissi- 
pated, the  will  irresolute,  and  confinement  irksome.  Girls  will 
never  be  happy,  except  in  the  company  of  their  playmates,  unless 
home  becomes  to  them  a  scene  of  regular  duty  and  personal 
usefulness. 

There  is  another  obvious  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
habit  of  engaging  daily  upon  special  household  duties.  The 
imagination  of  girls  is  apt  to  become  active  to  an  unhealthy  de* 
gree  when  no  corrective  is  employed.  False  views  of  life  are 
engendered,  and  labor  is  regarded  as  menial.  Ease  comes  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  supremely  desirable  thing;  so  that  when  the 
real,  inevitable  cares  of  life  come,  there  is  no  preparation  for 
them,  and  weak  complainings  or  ill-natured  discontent  are  the 
result. 

And  here  I  am  naturally  introduced  to  another  subject.  Toung 
women,  the  glory  of  your  life  is  to  do  somet^iing  and  to  be  some- 
thing. Tou  very  possibly  may  have  formed  the  idea  that  ease 
and  personal  enjoyment  are  the  ends  of  your  life.  This  is  a  ter- 
rible mistake.  Development  in  the  broadest  sense  and  in  the 
highest  direction  is  the  end  of  your  life.  You  may  possibly  find 
ease  with  it,  and  a  great  deal  of  precious  personal  enjoyment,  o^ 
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your  life  may  be  one  long  experience  of  self-denial.  If  you  wisb 
to  be  something  more  than  the  pet  and  plaything  of  a  man,  if  you 
would  rise  above  the  position  of  a  pretty  toy  or  the  ornamental 
fixture  of  an  establishment,  you  have  got  a  work  to  do.  You 
have  got  a  position  to  maintain  in  society ;  you  have  got  the  poor 
and  the  sicx  to  visit ;  you  may  possibly  have  a  family  to  rear  and 
train }  you  have  got  to  take  a  load  of  care  upon  your  shoulders 
and  bear  it  through  life.  You  have  got  a  character  to  sustain ; 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  have  the  heart  of  a  husband  to  cheer 
and  strengthen.  Ease  is  not  for  you.  Selfish  enjoyment  is  not 
for  you.  The  world  is  to  be  made  better  by  you.  You  have  got 
to  suffer  and  to'  work ;  and  if  there  be  a  spark  of  the  true  fire  in 
you,  your  hearts  will  respond  to  these  words. 


ALICE  CART. 

Aliob  Cabt,  descended  from  Hagaenot  and  Pnritui  uicettiy,  wm  bora  in 
Hunilton  County,  Ohio,  in  April,  1820.  Her  anoestors,  soon  after  the  Beroln- 
tionary  war,  emigrated  from  Connecticut  to  the  Northwestern  Territoiy,  locating 
in  the  "Cloyemook/'  which  she  has  characterized  with  great  beantj  and 
originality.  Here  she  passed  all  the  years  of  her  life  ap  to  1850.  When  about 
eighteen  years  old,  she  gave  to  the  press,  at  Cincinnati,  a  small  rolume  of  her 
poems,  which  were  warmly  commended,  not  only  for  what  they  were,  but  for 
what  they  promised. 

At  the  suggestion  of  many  friends,  she  left  her  Western  home  for  New  York 
City  in  1860,  and  was  soon  followed  by  her  sister  Phoebe,  who  is  a  fbw  yeara 
younger,  where  they  both  have  since  dwelt  In  1850,  the  first  rolnme  of  the 
poems  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary  was  issued  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  well  re- 
ceived ;  and  from  this  time  the  sisters  became  prominent  oontribntors  to  some  of 
the  leading  magaiines  and  Journals  of  the  country.  In  1851,  Alice  publbbed  the 
first  series  of  her  "Cloyemook"  papers,'  which  gave  her  at  onee  a  position  as  a 
prose- writer.  In  1852  appeared  Moffwr,  a  Story  of  7^- Day;  in  185S,  a  seeond 
series  of  "  Clovernook"  papers ;  and  in  the  same  year,  Zjrro,  and  other  i^Mne.  In 
1854,  Ticknor  A  Co.,  of  Boston,  brought  out  Clovtmook  Ohiidrtn,  a  jnvMiile, 
which  was  warmly  reoeived,  and  at  once  became  the  fkvorite  of  the  young  folks. 
In  1855,  Miss  Cazy  prepared  a  oomplete  edition  of  her  poems  for  the  press,  which 
was  issued  in  the  £iU  of  that  year.  It  contained  The  Maidtm  tif  TIaeeaia,  &  poem 
of  a  more  elaborate  if  not  of  a  more  ambitious  character  than  any  she  had  here- 
tofore given  to  the  public,'  and  added  not  a  little  to  her  already  high  reputa- 
tion.   In  1856  appeared  her  Married,  not  Mated,  which  embodies  many  of  the 

1  Botitled  Cflavemook,  or  BeooOeetione  of  our  Neinkborhood  in  tke  Wtet,  pub* 
lished  by  Redfleld,  New  York. 
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exeeUenciet  of  Ctovemook,*  the  ohwacton  being  drawn  with  wonderful  fidelity 
and  force. 

Sinee  the  inoe  of  her  lest  Tolnme  of  poemf,  Miai  Cmij  has  given  manj  (agi- 
tiTe  pieeee  of  great  beaa^  to  Tariou  periodieala. 


LIGHT   AND  LOYS. 

Light  wait«  for  ns  in  heayen.    Inspiring  thought  I 
That,  when  the  darkness  all  is  oyerpast, 

The  beauty  which  the  Lamb  of  God  has  booght 
Shall  flow  about  our  say^  souls  at  last. 

And  wrap  them  from  all  night-time  and  all  woe : — 

The  Spirit  and  the  Word  assure  us  so. 

Loye  liyes  for  us  in  heayen.    Oh,  not  so  sweet 
Is  the  May  dew  which  mountain-flowers  enclose. 

Nor  golden  raining  of  the  winnow'd  wheat, 
Nor  blushing  out  of  the  brown  earth,  of  rose. 

Or  whitest  lily,  as,  beyond  time's  wars. 

The  silyery  rising  of  these  two  twin-stars. 


HARYXST-TIMB. 

God's  blessing  on  the  reapers !  all  day  long 

A  quiet  sense  of  peace  my  spirit  fiUs, 
As  whistled  fragments  of  untutor'd  song 

Blend  with  the  rush  of  sickles  on  the  hills: 
And  the  blue  wild-flowers  and  green  brier-leavet 
Are  brightly  tangled  with  the  yellow  sheayes. 

Where  straight  and  eyen  the  new  fiirrows  lie. 
The  cornstalks  in  their  rising  beauty  stand ; 

Heayen's  loyin^  smile  upon  man's  industry 
Makes  beautiful  with  plenty  the  wide  luid. 

The  barns,  pressed  out  with  the  sweet  hay,  I  see. 

And  feel  how  more  than  good  God  is  to  me  t 

In  the  cool  thicket  the  red-robin  sings. 

And  merrily  before  the  mower's  scythe 
Chirps  the  green  grasshopper,  while  slowly  swings, 

In  the  scarce-swaying  air,  the  willow  lithe ; 
And  clouds  sail  softly  through  the  upper  calms. 
White  as  the  fleeces  of  the  unshorn  lambs. 

Outsiretoh'd  beneath  the  yenerable  trees. 
Conning  his  long,  hard  task,  the  schoolboy  lies^ 

And,  like  a  fickle  wooer,  the  light  breese 
Kisses  his  brow ;  then,  scarcely  sighing,  flies ; 

*  "We  do  not  heflitate  to  predict  for  these  eketobes  a  wide  popularity.  They 
bear  the  tme  stamp  of  genius, — simple,  natural,  truthfiil, — and  eyince  a  keen  sense 
of  the  humor  and  pathos,  of  the  comedy  and  tragedy,  of  lift  in  the  country."-' 
J.  G.  WmiTiBB. 
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And  all  about  him  pinks  and  lilies  stand. 
Painting  witli  beauty  tlie  wide  pasture-land* 

Oh,  there  are  moments  when  we  half  forget 
The  rough,  harsh  grating  of  the  file  of  Time ; 

And  I  belieye  that  angels  come  down  jet 
And  walk  with  us,  as  in  the  Eden  cUme ; 

Binding  the  heart  away  from  woe  and  strife. 

With  leayes  of  healing  from  the  Tree  of  Life. 

And  they  are  most  unworthy  who  behold 
The  bountiAil  proTisions  of  God's  care. 

When  reapers  sing  among  the  harrest-gold, 
And  the  mown  meadow  scents  the  quiet  air, 

And  yet  who  never  say,  with  all  their  heart, 

How  good,  my  Father,  oh,  how  good  thou  art  I 


THE  BROKEN   HOUSEHOLD. 


Vainly,  yainly  memory  seeks. 
Round  our  father's  knee. 

Laughing  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks 
Where  they  used  to  be : 

Of  the  circle  once  so  wide 

Three  are  wanderers,  three  haye  died. 

Golden-hair'd  and  dewy-eyed, 

Prattling  all  the  day. 
Was  the  baby  first  that  died : 

Oh !  'twas  hard  to  lay 
Dimpled  hand  and  eheek  of  snow 
In  the  graye  so  dark  and  low  1 

Smiling  back  on  all  who  smiled, 
Ne'er  by  sorrow  thrall'd. 

Half  a  woman,  half  a  child. 
Was  the  ne^ct  one  call'd : 

Then  a  graye  more  deep  and  wide 

Made  they  by  the  baby's  side. 


When  or  where  the  other  died 

Only  he^yen  can  tell ; 
Treading  manhood's  path  of  pride 

Was  he  when  he  fell ; 
Haply  thistles,  blue  and  red. 
Bloom  about  his  lonely  bed. 

I  am  for  the  Hying  three 

Only  left  to  pray ; 
Two  are  on  the  stormy  sea ; — 

Farther  still  than  they 
Wanders  one,  his  young  heart  dim,— 
Oftenest^  moist,  I  pray  for  him. 

Whatsoe'er  they  do  or  dare, 

Wheresoe'er  they  roam, 
Haye  them.  Father,  in  thy  care* 

Guide  them  safely  home, — 
Home,  0  Father,  in  the  sky. 
Where  none  wander  and  none  die. 


WHAT  IS  LIFE? 

Oh,  what  is  life  I  at  best  a  narrow  bound. 
Where  each  that  liyes  some  baffled  hope  sunriyes,' 

A  search  for  something,  neyer  to  be  found. 
Records  the  historf  of  the  greatest  liyes. 

There  is  a  hayen  for  each  weary  bark, 

A  port  where  they  who  rest  are  tree  from  sin ; 

But  we,  like  children  trembling  in  the  dark, 
Driye  on  and  on,  afraid  to  enter  in. 
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PHCBBB  CART. 

TwMWE  Cast  wm  bom  in  Hamilton  Oonniy,  Ohio,  in  the  yotr  1826.  In  1854, 
■he  pabliflhed  «  Tolune  of  her  eoUeeted  writingfl,  entitled  JPdemt  and  Pcvodiet,^ 
Her  fortnnee  hnre  been  linked  with  her  liater'i,  nnd  both  now  reeide  in  the  city 
of  New  Torfc,  enriehing,  from  time  to  time^  the  oolnmni  of  rnrioiif  periodical! 
their  poetlenl  egkuioM. 


THB  CHBI8TIAN  WOMAN. 

Oh,  beautiful  as  morning  in  those  hours 
When,  as  her  pathway  lies  along  the  hills, 

Her  golden  fingers  wake  the  dewy  flowers, 
And  softly  touch  the  waters  of  the  rills. 

Was  she  who  walk'd  more  faintly  day  by  day 

Till  silently  she  perished  by  the  way. 

It  was  not  hers  to  know  that  perfect  heayen 
Of  passionate  lore  retum'd  by  Ioto  as  deep ; 

Not  hers  to  sing  the  oradle-song  at  eyen, 
Watching  the  beauty  of  her  babe  asleep ; 

«<  Mother  and  brethren," — these  she  had  not  known, 

Saye  such  as  do  the  Father's  will  alone. 

Yet  found  she  something  still  for  which  to  liye,— 
Hearths  desolate,  where  angel-like  she  came, 

>  I  do  not  like  "parodiee,"  especially  if  written  on  any  thing  serious  and  beaa- 
tiftiL  They  may  be  good  ae  parodies, — as  a  merchant  of  worthless  moral  oharao- 
ter  is  "good"  eommereially  if  he  can  pay  his  notes, — but  they  are  often  the  mark 
of  a  frirolous  mind,  and  leare  behind  associations  of  which  one  would  be  glad  to 
direst  themselTcs.  Bat  one  of  them,  by  that  singalar  law  of  assooiationy— con- 
trssty — leminds  me  of  the  following  exquisite  gem  by 

JAMES  ALDBIOH. 

Mr.  Aldrieh,  (1810—1866,)  who  Ured  and  died  in  New  Toik,  was  much  belored 
for  his  social  qualities  and  admired  for  his  talents  and  cnltorsb  Though  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  he  was  a  warm  lorer  and  Mend  of  polite  letters  and  the 
fine  arts,  and  was  for  a  season  an  associate  with  Park  Bei^amin  in  the  conduct 
of  a  literary  joumaL  He  wrote  seyeral  gracefhl,  touching,  and  finished  poems, 
of  which  the  following,  at  least,  deseryes  perpetual  remembrance  :-^ 

A  DBATH-BBD. 

Her  suffering  ended  with  the  day ; 

Yet  liyed  she  at  its  close, 
And  breathed'the  long,  long  night  away 

In  statue-like  repose. 

But  when  the  sun,  in  all  his  state, 

Illumed  the  eastern  skies. 
She  pass*d  through  Qlory's  morning-gate, 

And  walk'd  in  Paradise  I 
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And  "little  ones"  to  whom  her  hand  coald  gire 

A  cup  of  water  in  her  Master's  name ; 
And  breaking  hearts  to  bind  away  from  deaths 
With  the  soft  hand  of  pitying  love  and  faith. 

She  never  won  the  Toice  of  popular  praise ; 

But,  counting  earthly  triumph  as  but  dross, 
Seeking  to  keep  her  SaTionr's  perfect  ways. 

Bearing  in  the  still  path  his  blessed  cross. 
She  made  her  life,  while  with  us  here  she  trod, 
A  consecration  to  the  will  of  God  I 

And  she  hath  lived  and  labor'd  not  in  vain : 

Through  the  deep  prison<cells  her  accents  thrill. 

And  the  sad  slave  leans  idly  on  his  chain. 
And  hears  the  music  of  her  singing  still ; 

While  little  children,  with  their  innocent  praise, 

Keep  freshly  in  men's  hearts  her  Christian  ways. 

And  what  a  beautiAil  lesson  she  made  known, — 
The  whiteness  of  her  soul  sin  could  not  diia ; 

Beady  to  lay  down  on  God's  altar-stone 
The  dearest  treasure  of  her  life  for  him. 

Her  flame  of  sacrifice  never,  never  waned. 

How  could  she  live  and  die  so  self-sustain'd  t 

For  friends  supported  not  her  parting  soul. 
And  whisper'd  words  of  comfort,  Idnd  and  sweet. 

When  treading  onward  to  that  final  goal. 
Where  the  still  bridegroom  waited  for  her  feet ; 

Alone  she  waUc'd,  yet  with  a  fearless  tread, 

Down  to  Death's  chamber,  and  his  bridal  bed  I 
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TO  AMBLIA  WILBT. 


BwliDg  of  aU  betftfl  that  Uaten 
To  your  warble  wild  and  trael 

Am  a  lOTely  star  doth  gliston 
In  the  far  Weat, — to  do  700 ! 


Are  jon  sore  70a  are  a  mortalt 

Or  a  Ferl  in  dlwolM, 
Watching  till  the  hearenly  portal 

Lett  70a  into  Paradiae! 

Wbillng  all  the  weary  boara 
With  the  aongayou  need  to  aiag 

In  thoee  bright  aerial  bo  wen 
Where  the  rainbow  dipa  ita  wing? 


This  eweet  poetess,  whose  maiden  name  was  Goppuck,  was  bom  in  the  small 
town  of  St  Michaers,  Maryland,  in  1821.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  her  fiUher  ra- 
mored  to  Lexington,  and  afterwards  to  LouisTille,  Kentucky,  where,  in  1838,  lbs 
was  married  to  Mr.  George  B.  Welby,  a  merohant  of  that  city.    She  died  ia  lM» 


Baril  no  I— all  taoaum  Jhi'Hng 
Pleads  in  that  ImpaaMOo'd  lay; 

Tet  'tie  woman  proudly  ttealing 
Some  fond  angel'e  harp  away; 

Minjding,  with  dirlne  emotion 
Holy  aa  a  earaph'i  thought, 

Hnman  love  and  warm  devotton. 
Into  ranst  pattaoa  wrought. 

Sweep  anin  tiie  sttTer  chords  I 
^oor  the  seal  of  moaic  there  t 

Write,  for  your  heart'i  tune^  the  teer^- 
All  our  hearts  wiU  pbj  the  mirt 
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Mrs.  Welbj  early  wrote  for  the  "  Loaurille  Journal,"  mcler  the  lignatare  of 
"Amelia/*  and  in  1844,  a  collection  of  her  poems  waa  pabliahed,  in  a  email 
Tolnme^  at  Boeton.  In  1850,  a  beantifiil  edition  was  published  bj  Appleton 
A  Co.,  entided  Fbema,  by  AmeUa;  a  Iftw  mtd  Enktr^  JBdUioH/  Ulmtraud  with 
OrigimcU  IktifptM  bjf  Weir,^ 


THE  RAINBOW. 

I  Bomettmes  hare  thoaghts,  in  my  lonetiest  honrs, 
That  lis  on  my  heart  like  the  dew  on  the  flowers, 
Of  a  ramble  I  took  one  bright  afternoon 
When  my  heart  waa  aa  light  as  a  blossom  in  Jane ; 
The  green  earth  was  moist  with  the  late-fallen  showers. 
The  breeze  flutter'd  down  and  blew  open  the  flowers, 
While  a  single  white  cloud,  to  its  haren  of  rest, 
On  the  white  wing  of  Peace,  floated  off  in  the  west 

As  I  threw  back  my  treeses  to  oateh  the  cool  breese. 
That  scattered  the  rain-drops  and  dimpled  the  seas, 
Far  up  the  bloe  sky  a  fair  rainbow  onrolVd 
Its  soft-tinted  pinions  of  purple  and  gold. 
'Twas  bom  in  a  moment,  yet,  quiek  as  its  birth. 
It  had  stretched  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 
And,  fair  as  an  angel,  it  floated  as  free, 
With  a  wing  on  the  earth  and  a  wing  on  the  sea. 

How  calm  was  the  ocean !  how  gentle  its  swell  t 

Like  a  woman's  soft  bosom  it  rose  and  it  fell ; 

While  its  light  sparkling  waves,  stealing  laughingly  o*er. 

When  they  saw  the  fair  rainbow,  knelt  down  on  the  shore. 

T9o  sweet  hymn  ascended,  no  murmur  of  prayer, 

Yet  I  felt  that  the  spirit  of  worship  was  there, 

And  bent  my  young  head,  in  derotion  and  love, 

'Neath  the  form  of  the  angel  that  floated  above. 

How  wide  was  the  sweep  of  its  beautiful  wings ! 
How  boundless  its  circle,  how  radiant  its  rings  I 
If  I  looked  on  the  sky,  'twas  suspended  in  air ; 
If  I  look'd  on  the  ocean,  the  rainbow  was  there; 
Thus  forming  a  girdle,  as  brilliant  and  whole 
As  the  thoughts  of  the  rainbow  that  circled  my  soul. 
Like  the  wing  of  the  Deity,  calmly  unfurl'd. 
It  bent  from  the  cloud  and  encircled  the  world. 

There  are  moments,  I  think,  when  the  spirit  receives 
Whole  volumes  of  thought  on  its  unwritten  leaves. 
When  the  folds  of  the  heart  in  a  moment  unclose, 
Like  the  innermost  leaves  from  the  heart  of  a  rose. 
And  thus,  when  the  rainbow  had  pass'd  from  the  sky. 
The  thoughts  it  awoke  were  too  deep  to  pass  by ; 

1  "Mrs.  Welby  has  nearly  all  the  imagination  of  Maria  del  Occidente,  (Maria 
Brooks,)  with  a  more  refined  taste;  and  nearly  all  the  passion  of  Mrs.  Nortun, 
with  a  nieer  ear  and  (what  is  sarprising)  equal  art.  Very  few  American  poets 
are  at  all  comparable  with  her  in  the  true  poetic  qualities.  As  for  our  poeteMtt, 
(an  absurd  but  necessary  word,)  few  of  them  approach  her.'* — Enoui  A  Pon. 
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It  left  my  full  soul,  like  the  wing  of  a  dove. 

All  fluttering  with  pleasure  and  fluttering  with  loTe. 

I  know  that  each  moment  of  rapture  or  pain 
But  shortens  the  links  in  life's  mystical  chain ; 
I  khow  that  my  form,  like  that  bow  fh>m  the  wave. 
Must  pass  from  the  earth,  and  lie  cold  in  the  graye ; 
Tet,  oh  I  when  Death's  shadows  my  bosom  encloud. 
When  I  shrink  at  the  thought  of  the  coffin  and  shroad. 
May  Hope,  like  the  rainbow,  my  spirit  enfold 
In  her  beautiful  pinions  of  purple  and  gold  I 


THS   OLD   MAID. 

Why  sits  she  thus  in  solitude  ?  her  heart 

Seems  melting  in  her  eye's  delicious  blue, — 
And  as  it  heaves,  her  ripe  lips  lie  apart. 

As  if  to  let  its  heavy  throbbing^  through ; 
In  her  dark  eye  a  depth  of  softness  8wel&, 

Deeper  than  that  her  careless  girlhood  wore 
And  her  cheek  crimsons  with  the  hue  that  tells 

The  rich,  fair  fruit  is  ripen'd  to  the  core. 

It  is  her  thirtieth  birthday !  with  a  sigh 

Her  soul  hath  tum'd  from  youth's  luxuriant  bowerty 
And  her  heart  taken  up  the  last  sweet  tie 

That  measured  out  its  links  of  golden  hours ! 
She  feels  her  inmost  soul  within  her  stir 

With  thoughts  too  wild  and  passionate  to  speak ; 
Tet  her  full  heart — its  own  interpreter — 

Translates  itself  in  silence  on  her  cheek. 

Joy's  opening  buds,  affection's  glowing  flowers. 

Once  lightly  sprang  within  her  beaming  track ; 
Oh,  life  was  beautiAil  in  those  lost  hours. 

And  yet  she  does  not  wish  to  wander  back  I 
No !  she  but  loves  in  loneliness  to  think 

On  pleasures  past,  though  never  more  to  be : 
Hope  links  her  to  the  f\iture, — ^but  the  link 

That  binds  her  to  the  past  is  memory  I 

From  her  lone  path  she  never  turns  aside. 

Though  passionate  worshippers  before  her  fidl , 
Like  some  pure  planet  in  her  lonely  pride, 

She  seems  to  soar  and  beam  above  them  all  I 
Not  that  her  heart  is  cold !— emotions  new 

And  fresh  as  flowers  are  with  her  heart-strings  knit : 
And  sweetly  mournful  pleasures  wander  throu(j^ 

Her  virgin  soul,  and  softly  ruffle  it. 

For  she  hath  lived  with  heart  and  soul  alive 
To  all  that  makes  life  beautiful  and  fair ; 

Sweet  Thoughts,  like  honey-bees,  have  made  their  hive 
Of  her  soft  bosom-cell,  and  cluster  there ; 

Yet  life  is  not  to  her  what  it  hath  been : 
Her  soul  hath  learn'd  to  look  beyond  its  gloss,— 
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And  now  she  hovers  like  a  star  between 

Her  deeds  of  love, — her  Saviour  on  the  cross  I 

Beneath  the  cares  of  earth  she  does  not  bow, 

Though  she  hath  ofttimes  drain'd  its  bitter  cup. 
Bat  ever  wanders  on  with  heavenward  brow. 

And  eyes  whose  lovely  lids  are  lifted  np ! 
She  feels  thai  in  that  lovelier,  happier  sphere, 

Her  bosom  yet  will,  birdlike,  find  its  mate, 
And  all  the  joys  it  found  so  blissful  here 

Within  that  spirit-realm  perpetuate. 

Yet,  sometimes  o'er  her  trembling  heart-strings  thrill 

Soft  sighs,  for  raptures  it  hath  ne'er  eigoy'd, — 
And  then  she  dreams  of  love,  and  strives  to  fill 

With  wild  and  passionate  thoughts  the  craving  void. 
And  thus  she  wanders  on, — ^half  sad,  half  blest, — 

Without  a  mate  for  the  pure,  lonely  heart 
That,  yearning,  throbs  within  her  virgin  breast, 

Never  to  find  its  lovely  counterpart  1 


ON   8EKING  AN  INPANT   SLEEPING   UPON  ITS  MOTHER'S  BOSOM. 

It  lay  upon  its  mother's  breast,  a  thing 

Bright  as  a  dew-drop  when  it  first  descenda. 
Or  as  the  plumage  of  an  angel's  wing 

Where  every  tint  of  rainbow-beauty  blends ; 
It  bad  soft  violet  eyes,  that,  'neath  each  lid 

Half  closed  upon  them,  like  bright  waters  shone. 
While  its  small  dimpled  hands  were  slyly  hid 

In  the  warm  bosom  that  it  nestled  on. 

There  was  a  beam  in  that  young  mother's  eye 

Lit  by  the  feelings  that  she  could  not  speak. 
As  from  her  lips  a  plaintive  lullaby 

Stirr'd  the  bright  treit^es  on  her  infant's  cheek, 
While  now  and  then  with  melting  heart  she  press'd 

Soft  kisses  o'er  its  red  and  smiling  lips, — 
Lips,  sweet  as  rose-buds  in  fresh  beauty  dress'd 

£re  the  young  murmuring  bee  their  honey  sips. 

It  was  a  fragrant  eve ;  the  sky  was  full 

Of  burning  stars,  that  tremulously  clear 
Shone  on  those  lovely  ones,  while  the  low  lull 

Of  falling  waters  fell  upon  the  ear; 
And  the  new  moon,  like  a  pure  shell  of  pearl 

Encircled  by  the  blue  waves  of  the  deep, 
Lay  'mid  the  fleecy  clouds  that  love  to  curl 

Around  the  stars  when  they  their  vigils  keep. 

My  heart  grew  softer  as  I  gazed  upon 
That  youthftil  mother  as  she  soothed  to  rest 

With  a  low  song  her  loved  and  cherish'd  one, — 
The  bud  of  promise  on  her  gentle  breast ; 

62* 
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For  'tis  a  sight  that  angel  ones  aboye 
May  stoop  to  gaze  on  from  their  bowers  of  blin, 

When  Innocence  upon  the  breast  of  Lore 
Is  cradled,  in  a  sinful  world  like  this. 


THOMAS  BUCHANAN  BBAB. 

Thoxas  Buohahan  Rbad  wu  bora  in  OheBter  County,  FMin^lTaaiay  in  1822. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  remoTed  to  Cincinnati,  where,  from  viiiting  the  itadio 
of  Cleringer,  he  became  ambitioas  to  be  a  Bcnlptor.  He  had  made  eonsiderable 
proficiency  in  the  art,  when  hlB  master  left  for  Europe.  But  the  lore  of  the  bean- 
tiful  was  too  Btrong  in  him  to  be  repressed  by  such  an  occurrence^  and  be  reeolred 
to  be  a  painter;  and  so  successful  was  he  in  his  first  efforts  that  he  oondnded  to  go 
to  the  East,  where  he  could  have  better  adrantages ;  and  aooordingly,  in  1841  be 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  remained  five  years  in  the  practice  of  his  profeaaioa. 

Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Read,  though  he  had  frequently  written  ftigitive  Tersest 
had  published  but  little ;  but  now  he  began  to  contribute  to  the  leading  periodi- 
cals, and  soon  became  a  favorite  with  readers.  Most  of  his  best  poems  appeared 
first  in  "  Graham's  Magaiine."  In  1846,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1850  sailed  for  Europe,  and  spent  a  year  in  Italy,  pursuing  his  studies  as  an 
artist  On  his  return  home,  he  visited  England,  where  he  was  engaged  to  paint 
a  number  of  portraits,  and,  while  doing  so,  published  a  volume  of  poems,  wbieb 
attracted  much  notice,  and  was  warmly  commended  by  the  London  press.  Of 
The  Oloeing  Scene,  the  "North  British  Review"  said,  « It  is  an  addition  to  the 
permanent  stock  of  poetry  in  the  English  language." 

In  1862,  Mr.  Read  returned  home,  and  passed  the  following  winter  in  Cinein- 
oatL  The  next  year  he  went  abroad  the  second  time,  accompanied  by  his  fiunily, 
and  settled  in  Florence,  enjoying  the  intercourse  of  a  delightftd  society  of 
and  men  of  letters ;  and  subsequently  spent  two  years  in  Rome.  In  1858,  be 
turned  to  Philadelphia  with  some  of  the  richest  specimens  of  art» — the  ereatkms 
of  his  own  genius, — all  of  which  were  engaged  at  prices  that  show  that  oar 
countrymen  know  how  to  appreciate  and  reward  true  merit. 

Mr.  Read's  first  collection  of  Potma  was  printed  in  Boston  in  1847.  In  1848 
he  published,  in  Philadelphia,  La^t  and  BallcuU,  and  in  1853  appeared  Tkg 
PUffrimt  of  the  Oreat  Sl  Bernard, — a  prose  romance.  His  more  reoent  paUiea- 
Uons  are  J^lvia;  or  the  Laet  Shepherd, — an  Ecloffue  :  and  other  Foeme  j  Tko 
Houee  5y  the  Sea, — a  Poem  j  and  The  New  PaetoroL^  The  last  eonsisia  of  a  seriee 
ef  sketches  of  rustic  and  domestic  life,  mostly  of  primitive  simplidty,  and  so 
truthftil  as  to  be  not  less  valuable  as  history  than  attractive  as  poetiy. 

>  Beautiftil  editions  of  the  last  three  poems  have  been  published  by  Pany  Jk 
McMillan.  His  Selection  from  the  **  Female  Poets  of  America,  with  Biogra^ 
phical  Notices/'  should  be  noticed, — an  elegant  book  published  by  &  H.  Bullar 
A  Co.,  which  has  reached  the  seventh  edition. 
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THB  CLOSING  SCENE. 

Within  ibis  lober  realm  of  leafless  trees, 
The  russet  year  inhaled  the  dreamy  air, 

lake  some  tann'd  reaper  in  his  hour  of  ease. 
When  all  the  fields  are  lying  brown  and  bare. 

The  gray  bams,  looking  from  their  haiy  hills 
O'er  the  dim  waters  widening  in  the  Tales, 

Sent  down  the  air  a  greeting  to  the  mills, 
On  the  dull  thund^  of  alternate  flails. 

All  sights  were  mellow'd,  and  all  sounds  subdued. 
The  hills  seem'd  farther,  and  the  streams  sang  low; 

As  in  a  dream,  the  distant  woodman  hew'd 
His  winter  log  with  many  a  mnfiled  blow. 

The  embattled  forests,  erewhile  arm'd  in  gold. 
Their  banners  bright  with  every  martial  hue, 

Kow  stood,  like  some  sad  beaten  host  of  old. 
Withdrawn  afar  in  Time's  remotest  blue. 

On  slumberous  wings  the  Tulture  tried  his  flight ; 

The  doTe  scarce  heard  his  sighing  mate's  complaint; 
And,  like  a  star  slow  drowning  in  the  light. 

The  Tillage  church-Tane  seem*d  to  pale  and  faint. 

The  sentinel  cock  upon  the  hill-side  crew, — 
Crew  thrice,  and  all  was  stiller  than  before,— 

Silent  till  some  replying  wanderer  blew 
His  alien  horn,  and  then  was  heard  no  more. 

Where  erst  the  jay  within  the  elm's  tall  crest 

Made  garrulous  trouble  round  the  unfledged  young ; 

And  where  the  oriole  hung  her  swaying  nest 
By  CTery  light  wind  like  a  censer  swung ; 

Where  sang  the  noisy  masons  of  the  eres. 

The  busy  swallows  circling  CTer  near. 
Foreboding,  as  the  rustic  mind  belicTes, 

An  early  harTost  and  a  plenteous  year ; 

Where  CTcry  bird  which  charm'd  the  Temal  feast 
Shook  the  sweet  slumber  from  its  wings  at  mom, 

To  warn  the  reapers  of  the  rosy  east, 
All  now  was  songless,  empty,  and  forlorn. 

Alone  from  out  the  stubble  piped  the  quaQ, 
And  croak'd  the  crow  through  all  the  dreary  gloom ; 

Alone  the  pheasant,  drumming  in  the  Tale, 
Made  echo  to  the  distant  cottage-loom. 

There  was  no  bud,  no  bloom,  upon  the  bowers ; 

The  spiders  wotc  their  thin  shrouds  night  by  night ; 
The  thistle-down,  the  only  ghost  of  flowers, 

Sail'd  slowly  by — ^pass'd  noiseless  out  of  sight. 
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Amid  all  this, — ^in  this  most  cheerless  air. 
And  where  the  woodbine  sheds  upon  the  porch 

Its  crimson  leaves,  as  if  the  year  stood  there, 
Firing  the  floor  with  his  inverted  torch, — 

Amid  all  this,  the  centre  of  the  scene. 
The  white-hair'd  matron,  with  monotonous  tread. 

Plied  her  swift  wheel,  and  with  her  joyless  mien 
Sat  like  a  Fate,  and  watch*d  the  flying  thread. 

She  had  known  Sorrow.     He  had  walked  with  her, 
Oft  supp*d,  and  broke  with  her  the  ashen  crusty 

And  in  the  dead  leaves  still  she  heard  the  stir 
Of  his  black  mantle  trailing  in-  the  dust. 

While  yet  her  cheek  was  bright  with  summer  bloom. 
Her  country  summoned,  and  she  gave  her  all, 

And  twice  war  bow'd  to  her  his  sable  plume ; 
He  gave  the  swords  to  rest  upon  the  wall. 

Re-gave  the  swords, — ^but  not  the  hand  that  drew, 
A^d  struck  for  liberty  the  dying  blow ; 

Nor  him  who,  to  his  sire  and  country  true, 
Fell  'mid  the  ranks  of  the  invading  foe. 

Long,  but  not  loud,  the  droning  wheel  went  on, 
Like  the  low  muimurs  of  a  hive  at  noon ; 

Long,  but  not  loud,  the  memory  of  the  gone 
Breathed  through  her  lips  a  sad  and  tremulous  tune. 

At  last  the  thread  was  snapp*d,  her  head  was  bow'd : 
Life  droop*d  the  distaff  through  his  hands  serene ; 

And  loving  neighbors  smoothed  her  careftil  shroud. 
While  Death  and  Winter  closed  the  autumn  scene. 


THE  DESERTED  ROAD. 

Ancient  road,  that  wind'st  deserted 
Through  the  level  of  the  vale. 

Sweeping  toward  the  crowded  market 
Like  a  stream  without  a  sail ; 

Standing  by  thee,  I  look  backward. 
And,  as  in  the  light  of  dreams, 

See  the  years  descend  and  vanish, 
Like  thy  whitely  tented  teams. 

Here  I  stroll  along  the  village 
As  in  youth's  departed  mom ; 

But  I  miss  the  crowded  coaches, 
And  the  driver's  bugle-horn, — 

Miss  the  crowd  of  jovial  teamsters 
Filling  buckets  at  the  wells, 

With  their  wains  from  Conestoga, 
And  their  orchestras  of  bells. 
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To  the  mossy  way-side  tayem 

Comes  the  noisy  throng  no  more. 
And  the  faded  sign,  complaining. 

Swings,  unnoticed,  at  the  door ; 

While  the  old,  decrepit  tollman. 

Waiting  for  the  few  who  pass. 
Beads  the  melancholy  story 

In  the  thickly-springing  grass. 

Ancient  highway,  thou  art  Tanquish'd ; 

The  usurper  of  the  Tale 
Bolls,  in  fiery,  iron  rattle. 

Exultations  on  the  gale. 

Thou  art  yanqnishM  and  neglected ; 

But  the  good  which  thou  hast  done. 
Though  hy  man  it  be  forgotten, 

Shidl  be  deathless  as  the  sun. 

Though  neglected,  gray,  and  grassy. 

Still  I  pray  that  my  decline 
May  be  through  as  Temal  yalleys 

And  as  blest  a  calm  as  thine. 


THE  EMIOBANTS. 

At  length  the  long  leaTe-taking  is  aU  o'er ; 

The  train  descends ;  and  lo,  the  happy  rale 

Is  closed  from  sight  beyond  the  mournful  hill. 

And  all  the  West,  before  the  onward  troop. 

Lies  in  the  far  unknown.     As  goes  a  bride. 

With  pain  and  joy  alternate  in  her  breast. 

To  find  a  home  within  the  alien  walls 

Of  him  who  hath  enticed  her  hence, — ^her  heart 

More  hoping  than  mi8giTing,^-so,  to-day, 

Departed  the  slow  train ;  and  now  the  miles. 

Gliding  beneath  with  gradual  but  sure  pace. 

Bring  them  at  last  to  unfamiliar  scenes. 

Thoughtful  they  hold  their  onward,  plodding  course. 

Each  in  his  own  reflection  wrapt ;  for  now, 

With  every  step,  some  ancient  tie  is  broke, 

Sothe  dream  relinquish'd,  or  some  friend  given  up : 

While  old  associations  spring,  self-oall'd, 

Eren  as  tears,  unbidden.    Thus,  a  while. 

They  keep  the  silent  tenor  of  their  way; 

Till,  like  a  sudden,  unexpected  bird. 

Which  from  the  still  fields  soars  into  the  air, 

Flooding  the  noon  with  melody,  up  swells 

The  gladsome  Toiee  of  Arthur  into  song, 

Cheering  the  drooping  line. 
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A&THUa'S  BONO. 

Bid  adieo  to  the  homestead,  adien  to  the  Tale, 

Though  the  memory  recalb  them,  gire  grief  to  the  gale : 

There  the  heartha  are  nnlighted,  the  embers  are  black. 

Where  the  feet  of  the  onward  shall  nerer  tnm  back. 

For  as  well  might  the  stream  that  comes  down  from  the  mount, 

Glancing  up,  heare  the  sigh  to  retam  to  its  fount ; 

Yet  the  lordly  Ohio  feels  joy  in  his  breast 

As  he  follows  the  sun,  onward,  into  the  West. 

Oh,  to  roam,  like  the  rirers,  through  empires  of  woods. 
Where  the  king  of  the  eagles  in  migesty  broods ; 
Or  to  ride  the  wild  horse  o'er  the  boundless  domain. 
And  to  drag  the  wild  buffalo  down  to  the  plain ; 
There  to  clMse  the  fleet  stag,  and  to  track  the  huge  bear. 
And  to  face  the  lithe  panther  at  bay  in  his  l^r. 
Are  a  joy  which  alone  cheers  the  pioneer's  breast ; 
For  the  only  true  hunting-ground  lies  in  the  West  I 

LeaTe  the  tears  to  the  maiden,  the  fears  to  the  ehUd, 
While  the  future  stands  beckoning  afar  in  the  wild ; 
For  there  Freedom,  more  fair,  w^ks  the  primeral  land. 
Where  the  wild  deer  all  court  the  caress  of  her  hand. 
There  the  deep  forests  fall,  and  the  old  shadows  fly, 
And  the  palace  and  temple  leap  into  the  sky. 
Oh,  the  East  holds  no  place  where  the  onward  can  rest. 
And  alone  there  is  room  in  the  land  of  the  West ! 

KfwPaaUTmL 


MARGARET  MILLER  DAVIDSON,  183^-1838. 

Maroarbt  BfiLLBB  DAYiDsoir,  the  rister  of  Lnerstu,'  and  quite  as  remaik- 
able  for  precoeity  of  inteUeeti  was  bora  at  Plattaburg,  New  York,  on  the  S6th 
of  March,  1823.  Like  her  tister,  ihe  was  of  delieats  and  fiteble  frame  from  her 
infiuicy,  and,  like  her,  she  had  ao  early  passion  for  knowledge.  Her  mother 
rather  restrained  than  incited  her;  but,  before  she  eoold  eren  read  well,  she 
woald  talk  in  the  language  of  poetry, — of  "  the  psle,  cold  moon,"  of  the  stars 
"that  shone  like  the  eyes  of  angels,"  Ac  At  six  yesrs  old,  she  was  so  far 
adranoed  in  literature  and  intelUgenee  as  to  be  the  companion  of  her  mother 
when  oonfined  to  her  room  by  protracted  illness.  She  read  not  only  well,  bat 
elegantly :  her  lore  of  reading  amounted  to  a  passioB,  and  her  intelligenee  sar- 
passed  beliet  Strangers  viewed  with  astonishment  a  child,  not  seren  years  old, 
reading  with  enthusiastic  delight  Thomson's  "  Seasons,"  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,* 
Cowper's  "  Task,"  and  even  Milton,  and  marking  with  taste  and  diseriminatioo 
the  passages  that  struck  her.    But  the  Bible  was  her  daily  study,  over  which  she 

>  See  p.  800. 
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did  not  fawry  ai  » taak,  but  wonlcl  ipend  an  bomr  or  two  in  commenting  witb  her 
mother  on  the  oontenta  of  the  ehapter  she  had  reed. 

In  1333,  when  she  wee  ten  yean  old,  she  had  a  serere  attack  of  scarlet  ferer, 
from  which  she  recovered  but  slowly ;  and  her  ihther,  thinking  that  the  elimate 
and  situation  of  Saratoga  wonld  benefit  her,  remored  thither  in  that  year.  But 
■he  showed  her  Ioto  for  the  wilder  scenes  of  her  "  Native  Like^  in  the  following 
■weet  Tones — ^tonarkable  ibr  one  so  young— on  the  ehanns  of 

LAKS   CHAMPLAIN. 

Thy  verdant  banks,  thy  lacid  stream. 
Lit  by  the  sun's  resplendent  beam. 
Reflect  each  bending  tree  so  light 
Upon  thy  bounding  bosom  bright : 
Could  I  but  see  thee  once  again, 
My  own,  my  beautiful  Champlain ! 

The  little  isles  that  deck  thy  breast. 

And  calmly  on  thy  bosom  rest, 

How  often,  in  my  childish  glee, 

I've  sported  round  them  bright  and  free  I 

Could  I  but  see  thee  once  again. 

My  own,  my  beautiful  Champlain  I 

How  oft  I've  watch'd  the  freshening  shower 

Bending  the  summer  tree  and  flower. 

And  felt  my  little  heart  beat  high 

As  the  bright  rainbow  graced  the  sky  I 

Could  I  but  see  thee  once  again. 

My  own,  my  beautiful  Champlain  I 

And  shall  I  never  see  thee  more. 

My  native  lake,  my  much-loved  shore  7 

And  must  I  bid  a  long  adieu. 

My  dear,  my  infant  home,  to  you  ? 

Shall  I  not  see  thee  onoe  again, 

My  own,  my  beautiful  Champlain  ? 

In  1S34»  she  was  again  seised  by  illness, — a  liver-comptaint,  which  'jy  sym- 
pathy affected  her  Inngs,  and  confined  her  to  her  room  for  four  months.  On  her 
recovery,  her  genins,  which  had  seemed  to  lie  dormant  in  sickness,  broke  forth 
with  a  brilliancy  that  astonished  her  friends;  and  she  poured  ont^  in  rapid  sue- 
eession,  some  of  her  best  pieces.  But  her  health  was  evidently  declining.  The 
death  of  a  beloved  brother,  in  1835,  affected  her  deeply;  and,  with  short  and 
transient  gleams  of  health  amid  dark  and  dismal  prospects,  this  amiable  and 
gifted  ehUd  slept,  as  she  herself  trusted,  in  the  arms  of  her  Redeemer,  on  the 
25th  of  November,  1838,  aged  fifteen  yean  and  eight  months.* 

1  Read  an  article  in  the  ''  London  Qaarterly  Review/'  by  the  poet  Sonthey, 
ToL  Iziz.  p.  91.  In  commenting  npon  Washington  Irving^s  charming  Memoir 
of  this  wonderful  child,  the  **  Democratic  Review"  for  July,  1841,  thus  remarks : 
— **  This  is  a  record,  by  one  of  the  finest  writers  of  the  age,  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  prodigies  that  the  poetical  literature  of  any  country  has  produced.'' 
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In  1833,  whUe  on  a  TiBii  to  New  Tork,  the  ezpraandy  in  Um  fUlowIng  baaotiM 
linea,  her 


TEABNINQ8  FOB  HOMX. 

I  would  fly  from  the  oily,  would  fly  from  its  owe. 

To  my  own  n»tiTe  plants  snd  my  flowerets  so  ftdr ! 

To  the  cool  grassy  shade,  and  the  riTulet  bright 

Which  reflects  the  pale  moon  on  its  bosom  of  light. 

Again  would  I  riew  the  old  mansion  so  dear 

Where  I  sported,  a  babe,  without  sorrow  or  fear. 

I  woiUd  leave  this  great  city,  so  brilliant  and  gay, 

For  a  peep  at  my  home  on  this  pure  summer-day. 

I  haTo  friends  whom  I  Ioto,  and  would  leave  with  regret. 

But  the  loTe  of  my  home,  oh,  'tis  tenderer  yet  t 

There  a  sister  reposes,  unconscious,  in  deaUi,— 

'Twas  there  she  first  dbrew,  and  there  yielded,  her  breath ; 

A  father  I  Ioto  is  away  from  me  now, — 

Oh,  could  I  but  print  a  sweet  kiss  on  his  brow. 

Or  smooth  the  gray  locks  to  my  fond  heart  so  dear, 

How  quickly  would  vanish  each  trace  of  a  tear  1 

Attentive  I  listen  to  pleasure's  gay  call ; 

But  my  own  darling  IToiiM,  it  is  dearer  than  slL 


TO  HKB  MOTHKB.' 

0  mother  t  would  the  power  were  mine 
To  wake  the  strain  Uiou  lovest  to  hear. 

And  breathe  each  trembling  new-bom  thought 
Within  thy  fondly  listening  ear, 

As  when,  in  days  of  health  and  glee. 

My  hopes  and  fkncies  wander'd  free. 

But,  mother  I  now  a  shade  hath  pass'd 
Athwart  my  brightest  visions  here ; 

A  cloud  of  darkest  gloom  hath  wrapp'd 
The  remnant  of  my  brief  career : 

No  song,  no  echo  can  I  win ; 

The  sparkling  fount  hath  dried  within. 

The  torch  of  earthly  hope  bums  dim. 

And  fancy  spreads  her  wings  no  more ; 
And  oh,  how  vain  and  tririal  seem 

The  pleasures  that  I  prised  before ! 
Hy  soul,  with  trembling  steps  and  slow. 

Is  struggling  on  through  doubt  and  strife ; 
Oh,  may  it  prove,  as  time  rolls  on. 

The  pathway  to  eternal  life  1 
Then,  when  my  cares  and  fears  are  o'er, 
I'U  sing  thee  as  in  "  days  of  yore.' 


>* 


'  Thia  wu  the  last  poem  the  ever  wrote. 
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I  said  that  Hope  had  pass'd  from  earth,-^ 
'Twas  bat  to  fold  her  wings  in  heaven. 

To  whisper  of  the  soul's  new  birth, 
Of  sinners  saved  and  sins  forgiven : 

When  mine  arc  wash'd  in  tears  away. 

Then  shall  my  spirit  swell  the  lay. 

When  God  shall  guide  my  soul  above 
By  the  soft  chords  of  heavenly  love, — 
When  the  vain  cares  of  earth  depart. 
And  tuneful  voices  swell  my  heart, 
Then  shall  each  word,  each  note  I  raise, 
Burst  forth  in  pealing  hymns  of  praise ; 
And  all  not  offer'd  at  his  shrine, 
Dear  mother,  I  will  place  on  thbie. 
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The  foIlowiDg  ia  the  dedication  to  "Songs  of  Summer:" — 
TO  OSOBQB  H.  BOKSB. 


Hot  mliM  tti0  tnglo  poet's  tat, 
Hia  empire  of  the  human  heMrt: 
That  world  to  diot  from  nu^ 
But  jroa  poMen  the  key. 


I  eee  yoo  fai  your  wide  «<«"*•<«», 
Barroundcd  by  a  stately  train. 
That  lived  and  died  of  yore: 
Bnt  now  they  die  do  more! 

Tbe  Moor  Oslaynos :  AnneBoleyn: 
The  Gnzmaa  and  the  cmel  qneen; 
And  that  nnhiq>py  pair 
Xhat  float  in  hdl'i  mark  atrl 


Anon  yonr  bitter  Fb<4  appears. 
Masking  in  mirth  his  cynic  sneera ; 
We  hear  his  bulls,  and  smile, 
Bat  long  to  weep  the  while. 

A  narrower  range  to  me  belongs, 

A  little  land  of  summer  songs, 
A  malm  of  thought  apart 
Trom  all  that  wrings  the  heart. 

To  win  yon  to  my  small  estate, 
Old  firiend,  I  greet  yon  at  the  gate^ 

And  from  its  (iureet  bower 
Bring  you  this  simple  flower. 


GsoRoa  Heitbt  Bonn  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  1824,  and  was 
gradoated  at  Princeton  College  in  1841.  After  travelling  some  time  in  Europe 
for  literary  improvement,  he  letomed  home  "  to  devote  a  life  of  opulent  leisuro  to 
the  cultivation  of  letters  and  to  the  ei^oyment  of  the  liberal  arts  and  of  society." 
In  1847  appeared  his  first  publication,  under  the  title  of  The  Lettan  of  lAfe,  and 
other  Poems;  and  the  next  year,  Oalaynoe,  a  Tragedy,  which  was  well  received. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Spain,  and  the  plot  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  hostile  feeling 
between  the  Spanish  and  Moorish  raoesu  His  next  production  was  Anne  BoUynf 
a  Tragedjff  which  shows  more  maturity  of  thought  than  Calojfnoe,  and  a  finer  vein 
of  poetaeal  feeling.  These  were  followed  by  The  Betrothal,  Franeeeea  da  Rimini, 
and  other  plays.  In  1856  appeared  a  collection  of  his  dramatic  and  miscellaneous 
poems^  in  two  beantiftil  volumes,  from  the  press  of  Ticknor  A  Fields.' 


*  "  The  glow  of  his  images  is  chastened  by  a  noble  simplicity,  keeping  them 
within  the  line  of  human  sympathy  and  natural  expression.  He  has  followed  the 
masters  of  dramatic  writing  with  rare  judgment.    He  also  excels  many  gifted 
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ODE  TO  A  MOUNTAIN  OAK. 

Proud  moantain  giant,  whose  migestie  face, 
From  thy  high  watch-tower  on  the  steadfast  rock. 
Looks  calmly  o'er  the  trees  that  throng  thy  base. 
How  long  hast  thou  withstood  the  tempest's  shock 
How  long  hast  thou  look'd  down  on  yonder  yale 

Sleeping  in  sun  before  thee ; 
Or  bent  thy  ruffled  brow,  to  let  (he  gale 

Steer  its  white,  drifting  sails  juet  o'er  theet 

Strong  link  'twixt  Tanish'd  ages  t 
Thou  hast  a  sage  and  reverend  look ; 

As  if  life's  struggle,  through  its  yaried  stages. 
Were  stamp'd  on  thee,  as  in  a  book. 
Thou  hast  no  Toice  to  tell  what  thou  hast  seen. 
Save  a  low  moaning  in  thy  troubled  leaves ; 
And  canst  but  point  thy  scars,  and  shake  thy  head. 
With  solemn  warning,  in  the  sunbeam's  sheen ; 
And  show  how  Time  the  mif^tiest  thing  bereaves. 
By  the  sere  leaves  that  rot  upon  thy  bed. 


poets  of  his  class  in  a  quality  MsentisI  to  an  acted  play, — tpirtt    His 

also  rises  often  lo  the  highest  point  of  energy,  pathos^  and  beaoty."'— fi.  T. 

TiTCKBRMAN. 

Mr.  Boker's  Battad  of  Sir  John  Franklin  is  a  beanttftil  prodaetioB,— a  happy 
imitation  of  the  ancient  ballad, — bat  too  long  for  insertion  here.  It  reminds 
me,  however,  of  the  gnweftii  "  Ballad  of  the  Tempesly"  by 

JAM£8  T.  YIELDS. 

Mr.  Fields  was  bom  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshiro^  in  1820,  and  is  a  partner 
of  the  well-known  publishing-house  of  Ticknor  A  Fields,  Boston^— m  heme  that 
never  published  sn  inftrior  book,  nor  any  book  in  an  inferior  manner.*  Mr. 
Fields  has  won  considerable  reputation  as  a  poet,  by  the  volonie  of  his  poetical 
prodactions  published  in  1849,  and  by  two  volumes  privately  printed  for  frianda 
in  1854  and  1858. 

BALLAD  Of  THB  TKMPSST. 


We  were  crowded  in  the  cabin, 
Not  a  soul  would  dare  to  sleep, — 

It  was  midnight  on  the  waters. 
And  a  storm  was  on  the  deep. 

'Tie  a  fearful  thing  in  winter 
To  be  sbatter'd  m  the  blast, 

And  to  hear  the  rattling  trumpet 
Thunder,  **  Cut  away  the  mast!" 

So  we  shudder'd  there  in  sUenoe, — 
For  the  stoutest  held  his  breath. 

While  the  hangiy  sea  was  roaring. 
And  the  breakers  talk'd  with  Death. 


As  thus  we  sat  hi  daiknuss, 
Bash  one  busy  in  his  prayers,-* 

<<  We  are  lost  I"  the  captain  shouted. 
As  he  stagger'd  down  the  stairs. 

But  his  little  daughter  whispered. 
As  she  took  his  icy  hand, 

**  Isn't  God  upon  the  oeeaa. 
Just  the  same  as  on  the  land?* 

Then  we  kiss'd  the  little  maiden. 
And  we  spoke  In  better  eheerp 

And  we  anohor'd  safe  in  harbor 
When  the  mom  was  shining  dear. 


•  Their  leoent  "Hoasebold  Rdttion  of  the  WaTerlej  NoveU"— thi^  best  pobUsfasd  ia  Ibis 

ocmutry— is  kiKhly  creditable  to  tboir  Judgment  and  taste. 
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Type  of  long-raffering  power ! 

Etcii  is  my  gftjMt  hoar 
Thoa'det  still  mj  tongue,  and  send  07  spirit  Ur^ 
To  wander  in  a  labyrinth  of  thought ; 
For  thou  hast  waged  with  Time  unoeasing  war, 
And  out  of  pain  hast  strength  and  beauty  brought. 
Thou  amidst  storms  and  tempests  hadst  thy  birUi, 
Upon  these  bleak  and  soantly-sheltering  rooks, 
Nor  muoh  saTO  storm  and  wrath  hast  known  oa  earth  : 
Tet  nobly  hast  thou  bode  the  fleroest  shoeks 
That  Cironmstaiiee  ean  pour  on  patient  Worth. 

I  see  thee  springing,  in  the  TetBal  time, 
A  sapling  weak,  from  out  the  barren  stone. 
To  dance  with  May  upon  the  mountain-peak; 
Pale  leaves  put  forth  to  greet  the  genial  olime. 
And  roots  shot  down  life's  sustenance  to  seek. 
While  mere  existence  was  a  Joy  alone, — 

Oh,  thou  wert  h^ppy  tlMu  1 
On  Summer's  heat  thy  tinkling  leaflets  fed. 
Each  fibre  toughea'd,  and  a  litUe  crown 
Of  green  upon  thy  modest  brow  was  spread. 
To  catch  the  rain,  and  shake  it  gently  down 

But  then  came  Autumn,  when 
Thy  dry  and  tatter'd  leaTos  fell  dead; 

And  sadly  on  the  gale 

Thou  drop'dst  them  one  by  one,—- 
Drop'dst  them,  with  a  low,  sad  wail. 

On  the  cold,  unfeeling  stone. 
Next  Winter  seised  thee  in  his  iron  grasp, 

And  shook  thy  bruised  and  straining  form; 
Or  lock'd  thee  in  his  icicles'  cold  clasp. 
And  piled  upon  thy  head  the  shorn  oloud*s  snowy  fleece 
Wert  thou  not  joyful,  in  this  bitter  storm. 
That  the  green  honors,  which  erst  deck'd  thy  head, 
8age  Autumn's  slow  decay,  had  mildly  shed  T 
£1m,  with  their  weight,  they'd  given  thy  ills  increase. 
And  dragg'd  thee  hapless  from  thy  uptom  bed. 

Tear  after  year,  in  kind  or  adrerse  fate. 

Thy  branches  stretch'd,  and  thy  young  twin  put  forth. 

Nor  changed  thy  nature  with  the  season's  date : 

Whether  thou  wrestled'st  with  the  gusty  north. 

Or  beat  the  driring  rain  to  glittering  froth, 

Or  shook  the  snow-storm  from  thy  arms  of  might. 

Or  drank  the  balmy  dews  on  summer's  night ; — 

Laughing  in  sunshine,  writhing  in  the  storm, 

Tet  wert  thou  still  the  same ! 
Summer  spread  forth  thy  towering  form. 
And  Winter  strengthen'd  thy  great  frame. 

Achiering  thy  destiny 

On  went'st  thou  sturdily. 
Shaking  thy  green  flags  in  triumph  and  jubilee ! 

From  thy  secure  and  sheltering  branch 

The  wild  bird  pours  her  glad  and  fearless  lay, 
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That,  with  the  sunbeams,  falls  upon  the  rale. 
Adding  fresh  brightness  to  the  smile  of  day. 
'Neath  those  broad  boughs  the  youth  has  told  loTe's  tale 
And  thou  hast  seen  his  hardy  features  blanch. 
Heard  his  snared  heart  beat  like  a  prison'd  bird. 
Fluttering  with  fear,  before  the  fowler  laid ; 
¥rhile  his  bold  figure  shook  at  eTery  word, — 
The  strong  man  trembling  at  a  timid  maid ! 
And  thou  hast  smiled  upon  their  children's  play ; 
Seen  them  grow  old,  and  gray,  and  pass  away. 
Heard  the  low  pratUe  of  the  thoughtless  child. 
Age's  cold  wisdom,  and  the  lessons  nuld 
Which  patient  mothers  to  their  offspring  say ; — 
Yet  art  thou  still  the  same  I 

Man  may  decay ; 
Bace  after  race  may  pass  away ; 
The  great  may  perish,  and  their  very  fame 

Rot  day  by  day, — 
Eot  noteless  with  their  once  inspired  clay : 

Still,  as  at  their  birth, 
Thou  stretchest  thy  long  arms  abore  the  earth, — 

Type  of  unbending  Will  I 
Type  of  majestic,  self-sustaining  Power  I 
Elate  in  sunshine,  firm  when  tempests  lower. 
May  thy  calm  strength  my  wavering  spirit  fill ! 

Oh,  let  me  learn  from  thee. 

Thou  proud  and  steadfast  tree. 
To  bear  unmurmuring  what  stem  Time  may  eend ; 
Nor  'neath  life's  ruthless  tempests  bend : 

But  calmly  stand  like  thee, 

Though  wrath  and  storm  shake  me, 
Though  yernal  hopes  in  yellow  Autumn  end. 
And,  strong  in  Truth,  work  out  my  destiny. 
Type  of  long-suffering  Power ! 

Type  of  unbending  Will ! 
Strong  in  the  tempest's  hour, 

Bright  when  the  storm  is  still ; 
Rising  from  eyery  contest  with  an  unbroken  heart. 
Strengthened  by  every  struggle,  emblem  of  might  thou  art! 
Sign  of  what  man  can  compass,  spite  of  an  adyerse  state, 
St&l,  from  thy  rocky  summit,  teach  us  to  war  with  Fate  I 


TO  BNQIANB. 


Lear  and  Cordelia  I  Hwas  an  ancient  tAle 
Before  thy  Shakspeare  gaye  it  deathless  fkme: 
The  times  haye  changed,  the  moral  is  the  same 

So  like  an  outcast,  dowerless,  and  pale. 

Thy  daughter  went ;  and  in  a  foreign  gale 
Spread  her  young  banner,  till  its  sway  became 
A  wonder  to  the  nations.     Pays  of  shame 

Are  close  upon  thee :  prophets  raise  their  wail. 
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When  the  rude  CoBsaok  with  an  outstretch'd  hand 
Points  his  long  spear  across  the  narrow  sea, — 
'*Lol  there  is  England  1"  when  thy  destiny 
Storms  on  thy  straw-orown'd  head,  and  thou  dost  stand 
We^  helpless,  mad,  a  by-word  in  the  land, — 
0od  gnat  thy  daughter  a  Cordelia  be  1 

1862. 
n. 

Stand,  thoa  great  bulwark  of  man's  liberty  1 

Thou  rock  of  shelter,  rising  from  the  ware, 

Sole  reftige  to  the  OTerwearied  braTO 
Who  planned,  arose,  and  battled  to  be  free. 
Fell  undeterr'd,  then  sadly  tum'd  to  thee ; — 

Sared  the  trie  spirit  from  their  country's  grare, 

To  rise  again,  and  animate  the  slaTC, 
When  Qod  2iaU  ripen  all  things.    Britons,  ye 
Who  guard  the  sacred  outpost,  not  in  Tain 

Hold  your  proud  peril  1    Freemen  undefiled. 

Keep  watch  and  ward  t    Let  battlements  be  piled 
Around  your  cliffs ;  fleets  marshall'd,  till  the  main 
Sink  under  them ;  and  if  your  courage  wane. 

Through  force  or  fraud,  look  westward  to  your  child  1 

1863. 
m. 

At  length  the  tempeet  ft^m  the  North  has  burst, 

The  threaten'd  storm,  by  sages  seen  of  old ; 

And  into  jarring  anarchy  is  roU'd 
Harmonious  peace,  so  long  and  fondly  nursed 
By  watchfril  nations.    Tyranny  aociwsed 

Has  broken  bounds, — the  wolf  makes  towards  the  fold. 

Up !  ere  your  priceless  liberties  be  sold 
Into  degrading  slaTeiy  I    The  worst 
That  can  beHsU  yon  is  the  brunt  of  war. 

Dealt  on  a  shieU  that  oft  has  folt  the  weight 

Of  foeman's  blows.*-Up  I  ere  it  be  too  late  I 
For  God  has  squandered  all  his  precious  store 
Of  right  and  mercy,  if  the  time  s  so  sore 

That  slaTes  can  bring  you  to  their  own  base  state. 

1864. 

IV. 

Far  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euzine's  strand. 

Peals  the  vast  clamor  of  commencing  war; 

And  we,  0  England,  on  another  shore. 
Like  brothers  bound,  with  wistful  faces  stand, — 
With  shouts  of  cheer,  with  waTings  of  the  hand, — 

With  eager  throbbings  of  the  heart,  to  pour 

Our  warlike  files  amid  the  battle's  war. 
And  nerre  the  terrors  of  thy  lifted  brand. 
Old  wrongs  hare  Tanish'd  in  thy  ctU  hours ; 

The  blood  that  fell  between  us,  in  the  fight, 

Has  dried  away  before  a  heaTcnly  light. 
We'll  strew  thy  paths  of  fictory  with  flowers, 
Weep  o'er  thy  woes,  and  cry,  with  all  our  powers, 

Thy  cause  is  God's,  because  thy  cause  is  right ! 

63*  1864. 
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SARA  JANB  LIPPINCOTT. 

This  gifted  writer,  who  has  won  suoh  an  enriable  reputation  around  the  baartli^ 
stonea  of  this  oonntry,  under  the  name  of  **  Grace  Greenwood,"  was  bom  ia 
Pompey,  Onondaga  Conntgr,  New  York.  Her  miiden  name  was  Sara  Jane 
Clarke,  whioh  was  changed  by  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Leander  K.  Idppinoot^  of 
Philadelphia,  in  October,  1853 ;  bat  the  appellation  by  whioh  she  will  bo  beal 
known  in  American  literatnre  will  be  that  nnder  which  she  made  her  first  appear- 
ance as  an  author, — **  Grace  Greenwood." 

While  she  was  a  school-girl,  her  parents  removed  to  Rochester,  where  she  en- 
joyed the  excellent  educational  advantages  of  that  place.    In  1843,  she  nmvrad 
with  her  parents  to  New  Brighton,  Pennsylrania,  where  she  resided  until  h«r 
marriage.    Soon  after  her  nmoyal  thither,  she  appeared  as  an  antboies^  nnder 
the  signature  of  *' Grace  Greenwood,"  in  the  columns  of  the  "New  York  ICrror,* 
then  under  the  editorial  care  of  George  P.  Morris  and  N.  P.  WiUia.    Among  her 
poetical  pieces  which  attracted  most  admiration  were  Ariadne,  Tits  Jfontbaek 
Bide,  and  I^gmalion,    These  were  succeeded  by  various  prose  compositions,  sobm 
of  which  appeared  in  "  The  National  Bra,"  published  in  Washington.    In  eon- 
neotion  with  her  other  literary  labors,  she  was  the  editor  of  "  The  Lady's  Book* 
for  a  year.*    Her  lint  volume,  entitled  Ortemeood  Leavu,  was  published  in  1850. 
In  1851,  she  published  a  volume  of  A>«m«,  and  an  admirable  juvenile  story-booky 
called  Bulory  of  my  PbU.    A  second  series  of  Ortemwood  Leacm  was  issued  the 
following  year;  and  also  another  Juvenile  work,  ealled  AaeoUeetiMM  ^eiy  ChUd- 
hood.    In  the  spring  of  1852,  she  visited  Burope,  and  spent  fifteen  months  in 
Bngland  and  on  the  Continent.    Soon  after  her  return,  she  published  a  record 
of  her  travels,  entitled  Hap§  and  MUkapt  of  a  Tour  in  Europe.    In  October, 
1853,  she  entered  upon  the  editonhip  of  **  The  Littie  Pilgrim,"  a  monthly  maga^ 
sine  for  children,  published  in  Philadelphia  by  }it.  Leander  E.  lappineot^  to 
whom  about  this  time  she  was  married.    In  the  fall  of  1855,  she  published  Mmria 
England,  the  first  of  a  series  of  books  of  foreign  travel  for  childrsn.   In  the  sprinip 
of  1856,  a  volume,  entitled  A  Foreet  Tragedy,  and  other  Take,  appeared ;  and  in 
the  fkll  of  1857,  Stariee  and  Legende  of  HiHory  and  TVavO,  being  the  seeond  of 
the  series  mentioned  above. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mrs.  Lippineotfs  life  is  any  thing  but  an  idle  one; 
and  we  r())oice  that  she  is  thus  keeping  her  talent  bright  by  use,  eharming  all  her 
readers,  both  old  and  young,  by  her  fine  thoughts,  expressed  in  a  style  of  great 
ease,  simplicity,  and  beauty. 


THB  H0R8EBA0K  BIBE. 

When  troubled  in  spirit,  when  weary  of  life. 
When  I  faint  'neath  its  burdens,  and  shrink  fVom  it«  strife. 
When  its  Aruits,  tum'd  to  ashes,  nre  mocking  my  tnste. 
And  its  fairest  scene  seems  bat  a  desolate  waste. 


I  See  some  acconnt  of  this  in  a  note  on  page  427. 
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Then  come  ye  not  near  me,  my  sad  heart  to  cheer. 
With  friendship's  soft  accents,  or  sympathy's  tear. 
No  pity  I  ask,  and  no  counsel  I  need. 
But  bring  me,  oh,  bring  me  my  gallant  young  steed. 
With  his  high  arched  neck,  and  his  nostril  spread  wide, 
His  eye  ftill  of  fire,  and  his  step  full  of  pride ! 
As  I  spring  to  his  back,  as  I  seixe  the  strong  rein» 
The  strength  to  my  spirit  retumeth  again ! 
The  bonds  are  all  broken  that  fetter'd  my  mind. 
And  my  cares  borne  away  on  the  wings  of  the  wind ; 
My  pride  lifts  its  head,  for  a  season  bow'd  down. 
And  the  queen  in  my  nature  now  puts  on  her  crown  I 

Kow  we're  off — ^like  the  winds  to  the  plains  whence  they  oame ; 
And  the  rapture  of  motion  is  thrilling  my  frame  I 
On,  on  speeds  my  courser,  scarce  printing  the  sod, 
Scarce  crushing  a  daisy  to  mark  where  he  trod  t 
On,  on  like  a  deer,  when  the  hound's  early  bay 
Awakes  the  wild  echoes,  away,  and  away ! 
Still  faster,  still  farther,  he  leaps  at  my  cheer, 
Till  the  rush  of  the  startled  air  whirrs  in  my  ear  f 
Now  'long  a  clear  riTulet  lieth  his  track, — 
See  his  glancing  hoofs  tossing  the  white  pebbles  back  I 
Now  a  glen,  dark  as  midnight — ^what  matter  7 — ^we'll  down. 
Though  shadows  are  round  us,  and  rocks  o'er  us  frown ; 
The  thick  branches  shake,  as  we're  hurrying  through. 
And  deck  us  with  spangles  of  silTery  dew  I 

What  a  wild  thought  of  triumph,  that  this  girlish  hand 
Such  a  steed  in  the  might  of  his  strength  may  command ! 
What  a  glorious  creature  1     Ah !  glance  at  him  now. 
As  I  check  him  a  while  on  this  green  hillock's  brow ; 
How  he  tosses  his  mane,  with  a  shrill,  joyous  neigh. 
And  paws  the  firm  earth  in  his  proud,  stately  pUy  1 
Hurrah  I  off  again,  dashing  on  as  in  ire, 
Till  the  long,  flinty  pathway  is  flashing  with  fire  I 
Ho  I  a  ditch ! — Shall  we  pause  ?    No ;  the  bold  leap  we  dare^ 
Like  a  swifl-wing^d  arrow  we  rush  through  the  air ! 
Oh,  not  all  the  pleasures  that  poets  may  praise. 
Not  the  wildering  waits  in  the  ball-room's  blase, 
Nor  the  chiyalrous  joust,  nor  the  daring  jace. 
Nor  the  swift  regatta,  nor  merry  chase, 
Nor  the  sail,  high  heaving  waters  o'er. 
Nor  the  rural  dance  on  the  moonlight  shore, 
Can  the  wild  and  thrilUng  joy  exceed 
Of  a  fearless  leap  on  a  fiery  steed  I 
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Tes,  ye  are  few, — and  they  were  few 
Who,  daring  storm  and  sea. 

Once  raised  upon  old  Plymouth  rock 
«The  anthem  of  the  free." 
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And  they  were  few  at  Lexington, 

To  battle,  or  to  die, — 
That  Ughtning-flash,  that  thunder-peal. 

That  told  the  storm  was  nigh. 

And  they  were  few,  who  dauntless  stood 

Upon  old  Bunker's  height, 
And  waged  with  Britain's  strength  and  pride 

The  fierce,  unequal  fight. 

And  they  were  few,  who,  all  unawed 

By  kingly  «*  rights  divine," 
The  Declaration,  rebel  scroll, 

Untrembling  dared  to  sign. 

Tes,  ye  are  few,  for  one  proud  glance 

Can  take  in  all  your  band. 
As  now  against  a  countless  host, 

Firm,  true,  and  calm,  ye  stand. 

Unmoved  by  Folly's  idiot  laugh. 
Hate's  curse,  or  Envy's  frown,— 

Wearing  your  rights  as  royal  robes, 
Tour  manhood  as  a  crown, — 

With  eyes  whose  gase,  unveil'd  by  mists, 
Still  rises  clearer,  higher, — 

With  stainless  hands,  and  Ups  that  Truth 
Hath  touch'd  with  living  fire, — 

With  one  high  hope,  that  ever  shines 

Before  you  as  a  star, — 
One  {Hrayer  of  faith,  one  fount  of  Bti«ngth« 

A  glorious  few  ye  are  1 

Te  dtw€  not  fear,  ye  eatmot  fail, 

Tour  destiny  ye  bind 
To  that  sublime,  eternal  law 

That  rules  the  march  of  mind. 

Bee  yon  bold  eagle  toward  the  sun 

Now  rising  free  and  strong, 
And  see  yon  mighty  river  roll 

Its  sounding  tide  along : 

Ab  I  yet  near  earth  the  eagle  tires, 

Lost  in  the  sea,  the  river ; 
But  naught  can  stay  the  human  mind,— 

'Tis  upward,  onward,  ever  I 

It  yet  shall  tread  the  starlit  paths, 

By  highest  angels  trod. 
And  pause  but  at  the  farthest  world 

In  the  universe  of  Ood. 
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'Tifl  laid  that  Persia's  baffled  king. 

In  mad,  tyrannic  pride, 
Cast  fetters  on  the  Hellespont, 

To  curb  its  swelling  tide : 

Bat  freedom's  own  true  spirit  heares 

The  bosom  of  the  main ; 
It  toss'd  those  fetters  to  the  skies, 

And  bounded  on  again  1 

The  scorn  of  each  succeeding  age 

On  Xerxes'  head  was  hurFd, 
And  o'er  that  foolish  deed  has  peal'd 

The  long  laugh  of  a  world. 

Thus,  thus,  defeat,  and  scorn,  and  shame. 

Is  his,  who  striTes  to  bind 
The  restless,  leaping  waves  of  thought, 

The  free  tide  of  the  mind. 


THE  POET  OF  TO-DAY. 

What  siren  joy  from  thy  high  trust  hath  won  thee, 

O  Poet  of  to-day  7 — ^thou  still  unheard. 
Though  straggling  nations  cast  their  eyes  upon  thee. 

And  the  roused  world  is  waiting  for  thy  word  1 

Why  lingerest  thou  amid  the  summer  places. 
The  gardens  of  romance,  the  haunt  of  dreams, 

'Mid  verdurous  shadows,  lit  by  fairy  faces, 
And  fitful  playing  of  soft,  golden  gleams  ? 

Arouse !  look  up,  to  where  above  thee  tower 

Regions  of  being  grander,  freer,  higher. 
Where  God  reveals  his  presence  and  his  power, 

E'en  aa  of  old,  in  thunders  and  in  fire. 

Ah,  when  the  soul  of  ancient  song  was  blending 
With  the  rapt  bard's  in  his  immortal  strains, 

'Twas  like  the  wine  drunk  on  Olympus,  sending 
Divine  intoxication  throagh  the  veins. 

It  brought  strange,  charmed  words,  and  magic  singing, 
And  forms  of  bcAUty  burning  on  the  sight, — 

Young  loves  their  flight  through  airs  ambrosial  winging, 
And  dark-brow'd  heroes  arming  for  the  fight, — 

The  trumpet's  **  golden  cry,"  the  shield's  quick  flashing, 
The  dance  of  banners  and  the  rush  of  war, — 

Death-showers  of  arrows  and  the  spear's  sharp  clashing,- 
The  homeward  rolling  of  the  victor's  car  1 

But,  ah  I  in  all  that  song's  heroic  story. 

Had  sad  Humanity  one  briefest  part  ? 
Sounds  through  the  clang  of  words,  the  storm,  the  glory. 

One  sharp,  strong  cry  from  out  her  bleeding  heart  ? 
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But  unto  thee  the  bo«1  of  eong  is  giTen* 

0  Poet  of  to-day,  a  grander  dower, — 
Gomes  from  a  higher  than  the  Olympian  heaTea, 

In  holier  beauty  and  in  larger  power. 

To  thee  Humanity,  her  woes  rerealing. 
Would  aU  her  griefs  and  aaeient  wrongs  veheana ; 

Would  make  thy  song  the  Toice  of  her  i^pealing. 
And  sob  her  mighty  sorrows  through  thy  totm. 

Whereyer  Truth  her  holy  warfare  wages. 
Or  Freedom  pines,  there  let  thy  Toioe  be  heard ; 

Sound  like  a  prophet-warning  down  the  ages 
The  human  utterance  of  God's  living  word. 

Oh,  let  thy  lays  prolong  that  angel-singing, 
Girdling  with  music  Uie  Redeemer's  star, 

And  breaUie  God's  peace,  to  earth  <<  glad  tidings**  bringing 
From  the  near  heaTens,  of  old  so  &a.  and  far  I 


EDITH   MAT. 

This  if  the  assumed  name  of  one  of  our  sweetest  female  poet8,^«  name  be- 
stowed upon  her  by  the  poet  Willis  when  she  lint  began  to  write  for  the  press: 
Her  poems  were  written  chiefly  at  a  vexy  early  age^  and  yet  hare  all  the  strength 
and  finish  of  the  prodoctions  of  a  mors  experienced  hand.  She  is  a  native  of 
Philadelphia,  and  now  resides  in  Montrose,  PennsylTsnia.* 

"Her  dramatio  power,"  obsenres  Dr.  Giiswold, — ^^obeorralion  of  lift;  Ima- 
gination, ftnoy,  and  the  eaqy  and  natoral  flow  of  her  rerse^  which  is  nowhere 
marred  by  any  blemish  of  imperfect  taste^  entitle  this  rery  yoathftal  poet  to  a 
place  in  the  common,  estimation  inferior  to  none  oecnpied  by  writers  of  her 
years."  We  will  add  tha^  in  our  estimation,  she  is  iaftrior  to  none  of  her  own 
sex  of  OHjf  years. 

SUMMER. 

The  early  spring  hath  gone ;  I  see  her  stand 
Afar  off  on  the  hills,  white  clouds,  like  dovea, 
Yoked  by  the  south  wind  to  her  opal  ear, 

I  As  she  was  a  rery  dear  pupil  of  mine,  I  conld,  of  coarse,  gire  her  name;  bat 
in  a  moat  kind  and  grateftal  letter  leceiTed  firom  her,  in  answer  to  one  of  inquiry, 
she  says,  "  Personally,  I  have  nerer  come  before  the  pnblie;  and  will  yoa  pardon 
me  if  I  withhold  some  of  the  biographical  facts  yoa  ask  for  t  Aboot '  Edith  May/ 
Mr.  Willis's  creation,  yon  may  say  what  yoa  please ;  bat  there  is  little  to  be  ssmL 
She  has  pablished  a  trifling  work  in  prose,  and  a  rolame  of  poems,  and  is  a  bom 
and  bred  Philadelphian.  I  wonder  if  certain  pleasant  Shakspearian  readings  in 
oar  school,  that  I  well  remember,  had  any  thing  to  do  with  my  flmcy  for  Terse- 
making  7" 

A  saperb  edition  of  her  poems,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  been  poblished  bj 
E.  H.  BnUer  A  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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And  ftt  her  feet  a  Hon  and  a  lamb 
Couch'd,  side  by  side.     Irresolute  spring  hath  gone  I 
And  summer  comes  like  Psyche,  sephyr-bome 
To  her  sweet  land  of  pleasures. 

She  is  here  I 
Amid  the  distant  Tales  she  tarried  long, 
But  she  hath  come,  oh  joy ! — for  I  haTe  heaid 
Her  many-chorded  harp  the  livelong  day 
Sounding  from  plains  and  meadows,  where,  of  late. 
Battled  the  hail's  sharp  arrows,  and  where  earns 
The  wild  north  wind  careering  like  a  steed 
Unconscious  of  the  rein.     She  hath  gone  forth 
Into  the  forest,  and  its  pois<$d  leayes 
Are  platform'd  for  the  zephyr's.dancing  feet. 
Under  its  green  parilions  she  hath  rear'd 
Most  beautiful  things ;  the  spring's  pale  orphamB  lie 
Sheltered  apon  her  breast ;  the  bird's  loud  song 
At  mom  outsoars  his  pinion,  and  when  wares 
Put  on  night's  silver  harness,  the  still  air 
Is  musical  with  soft  tones.     She  hath  baptised 
Earth  with  her  joyAil  weeping.    She  hath  bless'd 
All  that  do  rest  beneath  the  wing  of  HeaTen, 
And  all  that  hail  ita  smile.     Her  ministry 
Is  typical  of  love.     She  hath  disdained 
No  gentle  office,  but  doth  bend  to  twine 
The  grape's  light  tendrils  and  to  pluck  apart 
The  heart-leayes  of  the  rose.     She  doth  not  pass 
Unmindftil  the  bruised  rine,  nor  scorn  to  lift 
The  trodden  weed ;  and  when  her  lowlier  children 
Faint  by  the  wayside  like  worn  passengers. 
She  is  a  gentle  mother,  all  night  long 
Bathing  their  pale  brows  with  her  healing  dews. 
The  hours  are  spendthrifts  of  her  wealth ;  the  days 
Are  dower'd  with  her  beauty. 
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My  heart  is  ftdl  of  prayer  and  praise  to-day, 
So  beautiful  the  whole  world  seems  to  me  I 
I  know  the  mom  has  dawn'd  as  is  its  wont» 
I  know  the  breeze  comes  on  no  lighter  wing, 
I  know  the  brook  chimed  yesterday  that  same 
Melodious  call  to  my  unanswering  thought ; 
But  I  look  forth  with  new-erea*ed  eyes. 
And  soul  and  sense  seem  link'd  and  thrill  alike. 
And  things  familiar  hare  unusual  grown. 
Taking  my  spirit  with  a  lair  surprise  1 
But  yesterday,  and  life  seemed  tented  round 
With  idle  sadness.    Not  a  bird  sang  out 
But  with  a  moumftil  meaning ;  not  a  cloud— 
And  there  were  many — ^but  in  flitting  past 
Trail'd  somewhat  of  its  darkness  o'er  my  heart. 
And  loitering,  half  beoalm'd,  unfreighted  all. 
Went  by  the  Heaven-bound  hours. 
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But,  oh !  to-day 
Lie  all  harmonious  and  lorely  things 
Close  to  my  spirit,  and  a  whUe  it  seems 
As  if  the  blue  sky  were  enough  of  Heaven ! 
My  thoughts  are  like  tense  chords  that  give  their  musio 
At  a  chance  breath ;  a  thousand  delicate  hands 
Are  harping  on  my  soul !  no  sight,  no  sound, 
But  stirs  me  to  the  keenest  sense  of  pleasure,— 
Be  it  no  more  than  the  wind's  cautious  tread, 
The  swaying  of  a  shadow,  or  a  bough. 
Or  a  dove's  flight  across  the  silent  sky. 

Oh,  in  this  sunbright  sabbath  of  the  hearty 

How  many  a  prayer  puts  on  the  guise  of  thouj^t. 

An  angel  unconfess'd  I    Its  rapid  feet. 

That  leave  no  print  on  memory's  sands,  tread  not 

Less  surely  their  bright  path  than  choral  hymns 

And  litanies.     I  know  the  praise  of  worlds, 

And  the  soul's  unvoiced  homage,  both  arise 

Distinctly  to  His  ear  who  holds  all  nature 

Pavilion'd  by  His  presence ;  who  has  fashion'd 

With  an  impartial  care,  alike  the  star 

That  keeps  unpiloted  its  airy  circle, 

And  the  sun-quioken'd  germ,  or  the  poor  moss 

The  building  swallow  plucks  to  line  her  nest. 

A  poet's  love. 

The  stag  leaps  free  in  the  forest's  heart. 

But  thy  step  is  lighter,  my  love,  my  bride  I 
Light  as  the  quick-^oted  breezes  that  part 

The  plumy  ferns  on  the  mountain's  side ; 
Swift  as  the  zephyrs  that  come  and  pass 
O'er  the  waveless  lake  and  the  billowy  grass. 
I  hear  thy  voice  where  the  white  wave  gleams, 
Jn  the  one-toned  bells  of  the  rippled  streams, 
In  the  silvery  boughs  of  the  aspen-tree. 

In  the  wind  that  stirreth  the  shadowy  pine. 
In  the  shell  that  moans  for  the  distant  sea, 

Never  was  voice  so  sweet  as  thine  I 
Never  a  sound  through  the  even  dim 
Came  half  so  soft  as  thy  vesper  hymn. 

I  have  foUow'd  fast,  from  the  lark's  low  nest, 
Thy  breezy  step  to  the  mountain  crest. 
The  livelong  day  I  have  wander'd  on, 
Till  the  stars  were  up,  and  the  twilight  gone. 
Ever  unwearied  where  thou  hast  roved, 
Fairest,  and  purest,  and  best-beloved ! 
I  have  felt  thy  kiss  in  the  leafy  aisle. 

And  thy  breath  astir  in  my  floating  hair ; 
I  have  met  the  light  of  thy  haunting  smile 

In  the  deep  still  woods,  and  the  sunny  air ; 
For  thou  lookest  down  from  the  bending  skies. 
And  the  earth  is  glad  with  thy  laughing  eyes. 
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When  my  heart  is  sad,  and  my  pnlse  beats  low. 
Whose  touch  so  light  on  my  aching  brow  ? 
Who  eometh  in  dreams  to  my  midnight  sleep  T 

Who  bendeth  oyer  my  noonday  rest  ? 
Who  singeth  me  songs  in  the  forest  deep, 

Laying  my  head  to  her  gentle  breast  Y 
When  life  grows  dim  to  my  weary  eye, 
When  joy  departeth,  and  sorrow  is  nigh, 
Who,  'neath  the  track  of  the  stars,  save  thee, 
SpeiJceth  or  singeth  of  hope  to  me  ! 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  mom  shall  rise, 

Tet  charm  no  smile  to  thy  film^  eyes. 

There  comes  a  time  when  thou  liest  low 

With  the  roses  dead  on  thy  froien  brow, 

With  a  pall  hung  OTcr  thy  tranced  rest. 

And  the  pulse  asleep  in  thy  silent  breast. 

There  shall  come  a  dirge  through  the  valleys  drear. 

And  a  white-robed  priest  to  thine  icy  bier. 

His  lips  are  cold,  but  his  dim  eyes  weep, 

And  he  maketh  thy  grave  where  the  snow  falls  deep 

Woe  is  me,  when  I  watch  and  pray 

For  the  lightest  sound  of  thy  coming  foot, 
For  the  softest  note  of  thy  summer  lay. 

For  the  fiuntest  chord  of  thy  Tine^strang  hit«  t 
Woe  is  me,  when  the  storms  sweep  by 
And  the  mocking  winds  are  my  sole  reply  I 


6B0BGB  WILLIAM  OUBTIS. 

Tns  brilliant  and  fiueinating  writer,  and  graoeftd  and  eloquent  orator,  is  the 
BOO  of  George  Cnrtli^  of  Proridenoe,  Bhode  Island,  and  was  bom  in  that  oity  in 
1834.  At  six  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  at  a  school  near  Boston,  and  after 
being  there  Ato  year%  he  retnmed  to  ProTidenoe,  where  he  portaed  his  studies 
till  he  was  fifteen,  when  his  lather  remoTed  to  New  York.  Here  he  entered  a 
large  mercantile  house ;  bn^  after  remaining  in  it  a  year,  he  retnmed  to  his 
studies  for  two  years,  when,  at  eighteen,  he  Joined  the  cel«braled  Aasoeiation  al 
Brook  Farm,  West  Roxbnry,  Massachusetts.  Here  ho  remained  a  year  and  a  hai^ 
and  then,  after  spending  the  winter  io  New  York,  being  still  enamored  of  the 
country,  he  went  to  Concord,  Massachusetts,  and  lired  in  a  fanner's  family, 
working  hard  a  portion  of  eyeiy  day  upon  the  farm,  eujoying  the  society  of 
Bmerson,  Hawthorne,  and  others  of  kindred  literary  tastes,  and  perfecting 
himself  in  yarions  literary  accomplishments. 

In  1848,  Mr.  Curtis  sailed  for  Burope,  and  after  yiriting,  with  a  sobolar'e  eye^ 

all  the  Southern  countries,  went  to  Berlin,  to  pursue  his  studies,  and,  in  1848, 

matriculated  at  the  University.     After  this,  he  travelled  through  Italy  again, 

vitftted  Sicily,  Malta,  and  the  East,  and  returned  home  in  the  summer  of  1850. 

In  the  antnmn  of  that  year,  he  publivhed  the  Nile  Notet  of  a  HouHidJi,  a  great 

part  of  which  was  written  on  the  Nile.     In  1852,  Tke  Howodji  in  Syria  appeared, 
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and  also  Lotua-Eatiakfff  a  Summer  Book;  and  the  same  year  he  beoame  connected 
with  **  Patnam's  Magaiine,"  and  wrote  that  aeries  of  brilliant  satoie  sketchee 
of  society  called  The  J^>Hpkar  Papero,  which  were  afterwaids  eolleetod  and 
published  in  a  volnme. 

In  the  winter  of  1853,  Mr.  Cnrtis  entered  the  field  as  a  leetnrer,  and  was 
invited  to  lectnre  in  different  parts  of  the  oonntry.  His  success  was  all  that  bis 
most  ardent  friends  could  desire;  for,  to  a  most  graoefol  and  finished  style,  a 
pure  taste,  and  a  fine  fancy,  he  adds  a  graoefulness  of  deUreiy  that  gives  to  all 
his  public  efforts  a  charm  that  capfeiTates  his  andiuioek  la  18M^  he  deUrered 
a  poem  before  a  literary  society  at  Brown  Unirersity,  Proridence,  Rhode  Island. 
In  1856,  he  took  a  reiy  active  part  in  the  ''Fremont  campaign,"  speaking  con* 
stantly,  through  the  summer,  with  great  effect.  Those  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  hear  any  of  these  addresses  will  not  soon  forget  them,  uniting  as  they 
did  the  soundest  argument  to  a  chaste  and  briUiaat  oratory.  In  August  of 
that  year,  he  delivered  an  oration  before  the  literary  societies  of  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conneoticat,  on  The  Duty  of  tfe  Aatenetm  Scholar  to 
PoUHct  and  the  2tm«t. 

In  the  spring  of  1858,  Mr.  Curtis  did  what  it  is  never  wise  for  a  scholar  to 
do, — risked  all  his  means  in  mercantile  business.  In  November  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Francis  G.  Shaw,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Robert  G.  Shaw,  of  Boston.  In  the  spring  of  1857,  the  house  with  which 
he  was  connected  beoame  embarrassed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  management  of  its  affiurs.  But  it  was  too  late :  the  ship  was  too  leaky ; 
and  in  August  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  crisis,  she  went  down  with  aU  on 
board.    He  lost  his  all ;  but»  like  Milton,  he 

"did  not  bats 
One  jot  of  heart  or  hope^" 

but  is  now  nobly  recoveiing  himself  with  his  pen  and  IMng  voioe. 


JXBUBALEM  OR  ROMS? 

To  any  young  man,  or  to  any  man  hi  whoee  mind  ihe  glow  of 
poelao  feeling  has  not  yet  died  into  **  the  light  of  common  day/'  the 
first  view  of  a  ftimons  city  is  one  of  the  memonhle  epochs  of  life. 
Even  if  you  go  directly  from  oommon-place  New  York  to  com- 
moD-^ense  London,  you  will  awake  in  the  night  with  a  hnshed 
feeling  of  awe  at  being  in  Shakspeare's  city,  and  Milton's,  and 
Cromweirs.  More  agreeable  to  yonr  mood  is  the  heavy  moulding 
of  the  banqucting-room  of  Whitehall  than  the  crystsd  splendors 
of  the  palace  in  the  park.  Because  over  the  former  the  dusk  of 
historical  distance  is  already  stealings  removing  it  into  the  roman- 
tic and  ideal  realm. 

But  more  profound,  because  farther  removed  from  the  criticism 
of  contemporary  experience,  is  the  interest  of  the  Italian  cities. 
They  represent  characteristic  epochs  of  human  history.     RomOi 
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Florence,  Yenice,  are  not  names  merely,  bnt  ideas.  They  were 
the  capitals  of  power  that  in  yariooB  ways  and  degrees  ruled  the 
world. 

Deeper  still  is  the  feeling  that  hallows  the  cities  beyond  Italy, 
— ^for  beyond  Italy  are  Athens  and  Jerusalem. 

Rome,  Athens,  and  Jerusalem, — ^the  physical,  the  intellectual, 
and  the  moral,  do  we  long  doubt  which  is  the  greatest  J 

The  Art  of  Greece  is  still  supreme.  The  Empire  of  Rome  has 
never  been  rivalled.  But  the  spirit  which  has  inspired  Art  with 
a  sentiment  profounder  than  the  Greek, — the  Faith  which  has 
held  sway  subtler  and  more  universal  than  the  Roman, — are  they 
not  the  spirit  and  the  faith  that  make  Jerusalem,  £1  Khuds,  or 
^e  holy,  because  they  were  best  illustrated  and  taught  by  a  life 
whose  influence  commenced  there  ? 

More  cognate  to  ready  sympathy,  more  appealing  to  the  sensu- 
ous imagination,  is  the  pomp  of  Imperial  Rome,  as,  with  camp-fires 
burning  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  and  from  farthest  £u- 
pfaraies  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  its  gorgeous  confusion  of  bar- 
baric splendor  and  Grecian  elegance  gleams  athwart  the  past. 

Fascinated  by  that  splendor,  as  by  auroral  fires  streaming 
through  the  sky, — recognbing  the  forms  of  its  law,  its  society, 
and  its  speech  inherent  in  his  own, — marking  over  all  historio 
lands  and  submerged  in  African  solitudes  the  foot-prints  of  its 
triumphant  march,  the  young  student,  revering  in  Rome  the 
might  of  his  own  human  genius,  going  out  to  possess  the  earth, 
reaches  the  gates  of  its  metropolis  wiu  an  ardor  that  merges  in 
romance. 

Hence  were  hurled  the  thunderbolts  that  shook  the  world,  and 
whose  vibrations  tremble  yet.  Hither  comes  the  poet,  the  philo* 
Bopher,  the  statesman,  the  scholar;  and  in  no  city  of  the  world 
was  there  ever  assembled  so  much  human  genius  in  every  kind, 
and  in  every  time,  as  in  Rome. 

Tet  against  the  claims  of  its  superb  Italian  rival,  what  has  the 
Syrian  city  to  show  Y 

Not  Solomon  in  all  his  glory ;  for  Hadrian  was  more  magni< 
ficent,  if  less  wise.  Nor  the  visible  career  of  the  Jews,  whose 
empire  was  greatest  under  Solomon,  but  was  then  only  a  part  of  a 
later  Roman  province.  Jerusalem  does  not  rival  Rome  with  the 
imperial  pomp  of  its  recollections,  nor  by  its  artistic  achievements, 
— for  its  only  notable  remains  are  part  of  the  foundation  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  while  the  most  imposing  ruins  of  Syria  are  the 
Roman  relics  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec.  Nay,  Rome  came  from 
Italy,  and,  scattering  the  Jews,  destroyed  Jerusalem. 

To  the  myriads  of  men  who  throng  whole  centuries  of  history, 
— as  Xerxes'  army  the  plains  of  Greece, — ^headed  by  the  eagle 
and  asserting  Rome,  Jerusalem  opposes  a  single  figure,  bearing  a 
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palm-brancb,  and  riding  upon  an  ass  into  the  golden  gate  of  the 
city.  That  palm  is  the  magic  wand  which  shall  wave  the  dis- 
cordant world  into  harmony ;  that  golden  gate  is  the  symbol  of  the 
way  which  only  he  can  enter  who  knows  the  magic  of  the  palm. 
That  single  figure  is  the  most  eminent  in  history.  The  highest 
hope  of  Art  is  to  reveal  his  beaaty, — the  snblimest  strains  of  Lite- 
ratore  are  the  prophecies  and  records  of  his  career, — the  struggle 
of  Society  b  to  plant  itself  npon  the  truth  he  taught 

In  the  vision  of  the  Past,  as  upon  an  infinite  battle-field,  that 
single  figure  meets  the  might  of  Kome,  and  the  skill  of  Greece, 
and  the  wit  of  Egypt,  and  the  flame  of  their  glory  is  paled  before 
his  glance.  He  rode  in  at  the  golden  gate,  and  was  crucified 
between  thieves.  But  it  is  the  victim  which  oonsecrates  the  city. 
In  vain  the  heroism  of  the  Republic  and  the  purple  splendor  of 
the  Emperor  would  distract  imagination  and  give  a  deeper  charm 
to  Rome.  The  cold  auroral  fires  stream  anew  to  the  zenith,  as  we 
sit  in  the  starlight  at  the  tent-door.  But  a  planet  bums  through 
them  brighter  than  they ;  and  we  no  longer  discuss  which  city  we 
approach  with  the  profoundest  interest. 


THE  DUTY  or  THE  AMSBIOAN  SOHOLAB.^ 

Do  you  ask  me  our  duty  as  scholars?  Gentlemen,  thought, 
which  the  scholar  represents,  is  life  and  liberty.  There  is  no 
intellectual  or  moral  life  without  libertv.  Therefore,  as  a  man 
must  breathe  and  see  before  he  can  study,  the  scholar  must  have 
liberty,  first  of  all ;  and  as  the  American  scholar  is  a  man  and  has 
a  voice  in  his  own  government,  so  his  interest  in  political  aflbin 
must  precede  all  others.  He  must  build  his  house  before  he  can 
live  in  it.  He  must  be  a  perpetual  inspiration  of  freedom  in 
politics.  He  must  recognbe  that  the  intelligent  exercise  of  poli- 
tical rights,  which  is  a  privilege  in  a  monarchy,  is  a  duty  in  a 
republic.  If  it  clash  with  his  ease,  his  retirement,  his  taste, 
his  study,  let  it  clash,  but  let  him  do  his  duty.  The  course 
of  events  is  incessant,  and  when  the  good  deed  is  slighted,  the 
bad  deed  is  done. 

Scholars,  vou  would  like  to  loiter  in  the  pleasant  paths  of  study. 
Every  man  loves  his  ease, — Cloves  to  please  his  taste.  But  into 
how  many  homes  along  this  lovely  valley  came  the  news  of  Lex- 
ington and  Bunker  HiU,  eighty  years  ago,  and  younff  men  like  us, 
studious,  fond  of  leisure,  young  lovers,  younff  husbands,  young 
brothers,  and  sons,  knew  that  they  must  forsake  the  wooded  hill- 


*  From  an  oration  delivered  on  Tucmlay,  Angntt  5,  1856,  before  th«  Litenrj 
Sooietiea  of  Weeleyan  Univenitj,  Middletown,  Cunneoticut 
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side^  tlie  riTer-meadows,  golden  with  harvest,  the  twilight  walk 
along  the  river,  the  summer  Sunday  in  the  old  churchy  parents, 
wife,  child,  mistress,  and  go  away  to  uncertain  war.  rutnam 
heard  the  call  at  his  plough,  and  turned  to  go,  without  waiting. 
Wooster  heard  it,  and  obeyed. 

Not  less  lovely  in  those  days  was  this  peaceful  valley,  not  less 
soft  this  summer  air.  Life  was  dear,  and  love  as  beautiful,  to 
those  young  men  as  it  is  to  us,  who  stand  upon  their  graves.  But, 
because  they  were  so  dear  and  beautiful,  those  m^n  went  out, 
bravely  to  fight  for  them  and  fall.  Through  these  very  streets 
they  marched,  who  never  returned.  They  fell,  and  were  buried ; 
but  they  can  never  die.  Not  sweeter  are  the  flowers  that  make 
your  valley  fair,  not  greener  are  the  pines  that  give  your  river  its 
name,  than  the  memory  of  the  brave  men  who  died  for  freedom. 
And  yet  no  victim  of  those  days,  sleeping  under  the  green  sod 
of  Connecticut,  is  more  truly  a  martyr  of  Liberty  than  every 
murdered  man  whose  bones  lie  bleaching  in  this  summer  sun  upon 
the  silent  plains  of  Kansas. 

Gentlemen,  while  we  read  history,  we  make  history.  Because 
our  fathers  fought  in  this  great  cause,  we  must  not  hope  to  escape 
fighting.  Because,  two  thousand  years  ago,  Leonidas  stood 
against  Xerxes,  we  must  not  suppose  that  Xerxes  was  slain,  nor, 
thank  God,  that  Leonidas  is  not  immortal.  Every  great  crisis  of 
human  history  is  a  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  there  is  always  a 
Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred  to  die  in  it,  if  they  cannot  con- 

3uer.  And  so  long  as  Liberty  has  one  martyr,  so  long  as  one 
rop  of  blood  is  poured  out  for  her,  so  long  from  that  single  drop 
of  bloody  sweat  of  the  agony  of  humanity  shall  spring  hosts  as 
countless  as  the  forest-leaves,  and  mighty  as  the  sea. 

Brothers !  the  call  has  come  to  us.  I  bring  it  to  you  in  these 
calm  retreats.  I  summon  you  to  the  great  fight  of  Freedom. 
I  call  upon  you  to  say,  with  your  voices,  whenever  the  occasion 
offers,  and  with  your  votes,  when  the  day  comes,  that  upon 
these  fertile  fields  of  Kansas,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  continent, 
the  upas-tree  of  slavery,  dripping  death-dews  upon  national 
prosperity  and  upon  free  labor,  shall  never  be  planted.  I  call 
upon  .you  to  plant  there  the  palm  of  peace,  the  vine  and  the 
olive  of  a  Christian  civilization.  I  call  upon  you  to  determine 
whether  this  great  experiment  of  human  freedom,  which  has 
been  the  scorn  A  despotism,  shall,  by  its  failure,  be  also  our 
sin  and  shame.  I  call  upon  you  to  defend  the  hope  of  the 
world. 

The  voices  of  our  brothers  who  are  bleeding,  no  less  than  of  our 
fathers  who  bled,  summon  us  to  this  battle.  Shall  the  children 
of  unborn  generations,  clustering  over  that  vast  Western  empire, 
rise  up  and  call  us  blessed,  or  cursed  ?     Here  are  our  Marathon 
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and  Lexington ;  here  are  our  heroic  fields.  The  hearts  aF  «II 
good  men  beat  with  us.  The  fight  is  fierce — ^the  issue  is  wiik 
God.    But  God  is  good. 


RICHARD  HENRT  STODDARD. 

RiCHAifcD  Hbitrt  Stoddabd  was  bom  in  Hingham,  MMsaohnsettf,  on  the  2d 
of  July,  1825.  His  father,  who  was  a  sea-captain,  sailed  for  Oottenhoiif  when 
our  author  was  abont  a  year  old,  and  the  ressel  was  nerer  after  heaitf  oC  la 
1836,  his  mother,  who  had  married  again,  removed  to  Kew  York,  where  he  has 
resided  ever  since.  When  he  was  old  enough  to  do  an  j  thing  for  himael^  be 
went  into  a  lawyer's  office  and  copied  law-papers ;  bn^  nol  liking  this,  be  ailer- 
wards  went  into  an  iron-foundi7,*where  he  worked  six  years  in  learning  die  trade 
of  an  iron-moulder.  Here  he  began  to  write  rersesy  and,  soon  after  the  **  Union 
Magasine"  (afterwards  Sartain's)  was  started,  he  became,  in  1847,  a  eontribntor 
to  it  He  now  commenced  his  literary  career,  publishing,  in  1848,  a  small  rolume 
of  poetry,  entitled  /Vwiprtnte,  and  writing  for  rarious  magasines, — the  "  Knicker- 
bocker," <' Putnam's  Monthly,"  "GrahamV'  and  the  "  IntemationaL''  In  the 
fall  of  1851,  a  second  rolume  was  brought  out  by  Ticknor  k  Fields,  entitled 
simply  P&emt,  which  consisted  of  his  contributions  to  the  abore-mentioned 
magazines.  About  this  time  he  was  appointed  to  a  situation  in  the  New  York 
Cufltom-House,  and  in  the  next  year  (1852)  he  gave  to  the  public  a  rolume 
of  rory  swoot  poetic  prose,  entitled  Advewhtrta  in  Fairy-Land,  and  in  the  antnmn 
of  the  same  year  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elisabeth  D.  Barston,  of  Mattapoi- 
SGtt»  Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts,  horiolf  a  poetess  of  rery  decided  merit. 
In  1856  appeared  Sougt  of  Summer,^  in  which  are  some  short  pieces  of  exquisite 
beauty. 

Mr.  Stoddard  is  still  in  the  Cnstom-House  in  New  York, — a  location,  one 
would  think,  not  rery  near  Parnassus;  yet  he  continues  to  derote  his  leisure 
moments  to  poetry  and  general  literature, — with  what  success  the  following 
beautiful  pieces  show. 


HYMN  TO  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

My  heart  is  full  of  tenderness  and  tears. 

And  tears  are  in  mine  eyes,  I  know  not  why ; 
With  all  my  grief,  content  to  lire  for  years. 

Or  eren  this  hour  to  die. 
My  youth  is  gone,  but  that  I  heed  not  now ;  * 
My  lore  is  dead,  or  worse  than  dead  can  be ; 
My  friends  drop  off  like  blossoms  from  a  bough. 
But  nothing  troubles  me» 

1  Bee  his  Dedication  to  Songt  o/Smnmer,  under  Oeoige  H.  Boker,  p.  745. 
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Only  the  golden  fluali  of  sunset  lies 
Within  my  heart  like  fire,  like  dew  within  my  eyes  I 

Spirit  of  Beauty  t  whatsoe'er  thou  art, 
I  see  thy  skirts  afar,  and  feel  thy  power ; 
It  is  thy  presence  fills  this  charmed  hour 
And  fills  my  charmed  heart ; 
Nor  mine  alone,  but  myriads  feel  thee  now, 
That  know  not  what  they  feel,  nor  why  they  bow : 
Thou  canst  not  be  forgot. 
For  all  men  worship  thee,  and  know  it  not ; 
Nor  men  alone,  but  babes  with  wondrous  eyes. 
New-comers  on  the  earth,  and  strangers  from  the  skies  I 

We  hold  the  keys  of  heayen  within  our  hands. 
The  gift  and  heirloom  of  a  former  state. 
And  lie  in  infancy  at  heayei^'s  gate. 
Transfigured  in  the  light  that  streams  along  the  lands  I 
Around  our  pillows  golden  ladders  rise, 
And  up  and  down  the  skies, 
With  wing€d  sandals  shod. 
The  angels  come  and  go,  the  messengers  of  God ! 
Nor  do  they,  fading  from  us,  e'er  depart, — 
It  is  the  childish  heart ; 
We  walk  as  heretofore, 
Adown  their  shining  ranks,  but  see  them  nerer  more  t 
Not  heayen  is  gone,  but  we  are  blind  with  tears. 
Groping  our  way  along  the  downward  slope  of  years  1 

From  earliest  infancy  my  heart  was  thine ; 
With  childish  feet  I  trod  thy  temple-aisles ; 
Not  knowing  tears,  I  worshipped  thee  with  smiles, 
Or  if  I  CTcr  wept,  it  was  with  joy  dirine ! 
By  day  and  night^  on  land,  and  sea,  and  air,— 

I  saw  thee  eyerywhere  1 
A  yoice  of  greeting  ftrom  the  wind  was  sent ; 

The  mists  enfolded  me  with  soft  white  arms ; 
The  birds  did  sing  to  lap  me  in  content, 
The  riyers  woye  their  charms. 
And  eyery  little  daisy  in  the  grass 
Did  look  up  in  my  face,  and  smile  to  see  me  pass ! 

Not  long  can  Nature  satisfy  the  mind. 

Nor  outward  fancies  feed  its  inner  flame ; 

We  feel  a  growing  want  we  cannot  name. 
And  long  for  something  sweet,  but  undefined ; 
The  wants  of  Beauty  other  wants  create, 
Which  oyerflow  on  others  soon  or  late ; 
For  all  that  worship  thee  must  ease  the  heart. 

By  Loye,  or  Song,  or  Art : 
Biyinest  Melancholy  walks  with  thee. 

Her  thin  white  cheek  foreyer  lean'd  on  thine ; 
And  Music  leads  her  sister  Poesy, 

In  exultation  shouting  songs  diyine ! 
But  on  thy  breast  Loye  lies, — immortal  child  t— 
Begot  of  thine  own  longings  deep  and  wild : 
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The  more  we  worship  him,  the  more  we  grow 
Into  thy  perfect  image  here  below, 
For  here  below,  as  in  the  spheres  aboTe, 
All  LoTe  is  Beauty,  and  all  Beauty,  Love ! 

Not  from  the  things  around  us  do  we  draw 

Thy  light  within ;  within  the  light  is  bom ; 

The  growing  rays  of  some  forgotten  morut 
And  added  canons  of  eternal  law. 
The  painter's  picture,  the  rapt  poet*8  song, 

The  sculpture's  statue,  never  saw  the  Day ; 

Not  shaped  and  moulded  after  aught  of  clay. 
Whose  crowning  work  still  does  its  spirit  wrong ; 
Hue  after  hue  ^Tinest  pictures  grow. 

Line  after  line  immortal  songs  arise. 
And  limb  by  limb,  out-starting  stem  and  slow. 

The  statue  wakes  with  wonder  in  it«  eyes  1 
And  in  the  master's  mind 
Sound  after  sound  is  bom,  and  dies  like  wind, 
That  echoes  through  a  range  of  ocean-caTee, 
And  straight  is  gone  to  weave  iUi  spell  upon  the  waves! 
The  mystery  is  thine. 
For  thine  the  more  mysterious  human  heart. 
The  Temple  of  all  wisdom,  Beauty's  shrine. 
The  oracle  of  Artl 

Earth  is  thine  outer  ooort,  and  Ufe  ft  breath ; 
Why  should  we  fear  to  die,  and  leave  the  earth  ? 
Not  thine  alone  the  lesser  key  of  Birth, — 
But  all  the  keys  of  Death ; 
And  all  the  worlds,  with  all  that  they  oontaia 

Of  Life,  and  Death,  and  Time,  are  thine  alone ; 
The  universe  is  girdled  with  a  chain. 

And  hung  below  the  throne 
Where  Thou  dost  sit,  the  universe  to  bless,-^ 
Thou  sovereign  smile  of  Qod,  eternal  loveliness ! 


THX  TWO  BRIDSS. 

I  saw  two  maidens  at  the  kii^ 
And  both  were  fair  and  sweet ; 

One  in  her  wedding-robe. 
And  one  in  her  winding-sheet. 

The  choristen  sang  the  hymn, 
The  saored  ritee  were  read, 

And  one  for  life  to  Life 
And  one  to  Death  was  wed. 

They  were  borne  to  their  bridal  beds, 
In  loveliness  and  bloom, — 

One  in  a  merry  castle. 
The  other  a  solemn  tomb. 
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One  on  the  monroir  woke 

In  a  world  of  sin  and  pain ; 
But  the  other  was  happier  far. 

And  never  woke  again  I 


BIRDS. 

Birds  are  singing  round  my  window, 
Tunes  the  sweetest  ever  heard. 

And  I  hang  mj  cage  there  daily. 
Bat  I  nerer  cateh  a  bird. 

So  with  thoughts  my  brain  is  peopled. 
And  they  sing  there  all  day  long ; 

Bat  they  will  not  fold  their  pinions 
In  the  little  cage  of  song  1 


THX  8KT. 

The  sky  is  a  drinking-eap.  We  drink  that  wine  all  day, 

That  was  OTertum'd  of  old.  Till  the  last  drop  is  drain'd  up. 

And  it  pours  in  the  eyes  of  men  And  are  lighted  off  to  bed 

Its  wine  of  airy  gold !  By  the  jewels  in  the  cup  t 


THE  SEA. 

£nB  lovbl] 

Ton  stoop'd  and  piok'd  a  wreathed  shel^ 

Beside  the  shining  sea : 
"  This  little  shell,  when  I  am  gone, 

WiU  whisper  still  of  me." 
I  kiss*d  your  hands,  upon  the  sands, 

For  you  were  kind  to  me  I 

I  hold  the  shell  against  my  ear. 

And  hear  its  hollow  roar : 
It  speaks  to  me  about  the  sea. 

But  speaks  of  you  no  more. 
I  pace  the  sands,  and  wring  my  hands. 

For  yon  are  kind  no  more  I 


BAYARD  TAYLOR. 


Batabd  Tatlob,  whose  ancestors  emigrated  with  William  Penn,  was  born  in 
Kennet  Squaze,  Chester  Comity,  PennsylTaoia,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1825. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  became  an  apprentioe  in  a  printing-office  at  West 
Cliester,  devoting  his  leisme  time  assidaonsly  to  the  stady  of  Latin  and  French, 
and  writing  poetry  for  the  «New  York  Mirror"  and  for  '<  Graham's  Magaiine." 
These  effiuions  were  coUectod  and  published  in  1844^  in  a  Tolome  called 
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With  the  proceeds  of  this,  and  some  admraef  mtde  to  Uiii  ^j  the  proprieton  of 
two  or  three  leading  jonmalB  in  consideration  of  ktten  te  be  famished,  he  oom- 
inenoed  that  year  a  aeriee  of  travels  which,  continued  up  to  the  present  lime,  has 
made  him  the  greatest  traTeller,  for  his  years,  that  ever  iired.  Haring  pssssd 
two  years  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Switserland,  and  Italy,  he  returned 
home»  and  published  an  aooonnt  of  his  travels,  under  the  title  of  Ftcwt  J/oot, 
which  was  reiy  farorably  leceiTed.  He  settled  in  New  York,  and  in  1849  be- 
oame  connected  with  the  '*  Tribune"  as  a  permanent  contributor,  and,  shortly 
after,  published  Bhymta  of  Trmd,  In  18iO,  he  Tiaited  CaUfomia,  and  returned 
by  way  of  Mezioo,  giying  an  aooonnt  of  his  tcuTala  in  the  ^  Tribune,"  of  which  he 
had  now  become  an  associate  editor. 

In  1851,  he  set  out  upon  his  Bastam  tour,  by  the  wi^  of  Bngland,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  and  reached  Gaiio  in  Kevember.  Thence  he  went  to  Central  Africa^ 
and,  after  penetrating  to  the  negro  kingdoms  of  the  White  Nile,  returned  to  Cairo 
by  ApriL  Thence  he  went  north  through  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor  to  Constan- 
tinople^ and,  after  risiting  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  returned  to 
Bngland  through  Germany.  In  October,  1852,  he  started  from  England,  by  the 
OTcrland  route,  finr  Bombay,  and,  after  n  tour  of  more  than  Iwe  HMOsand  miles  fa 
the  interior  of  India,  reached  Calcutta  on  the  22d  of  Februaiy.  Thenee  he  em- 
barked for  Hong-Kong;  and  when  Commodore  Perry's  squadron  arrired  at 
Shanghai,  he  entered  the  naval  service  in  order  to  accompany  it  to  the  Loo-Choo 
and  the  Japan  Islands,  which  he  explored;  then  returned  to  Canton,  and  thence 
took  passage  fi>r  New  York,  where  he  arrived  in  December,  1868,  having  been 
absent  two  years  and  travelled  more  than  fifty  thousand  miles.  His  graphie  and 
entertaining  history  of  this  great  Journey  is  given  in  three  works, — A  Jommtg  to 
CenHrtd  A/rieaj  TJU  Lamk  of  tkt  Swrmcmf  and  /adte,  CMma^  amd  Japam,  In 
July,  1856,  he  started  on  a  fourth  Journey,  during  which  he  visited  Sweden,  I«p- 
land,  Norway,  Dalmatia,  Greece,  Crete,  and  Russia.  In  November,  1857,  he  pub* 
lished  Nortktm  Travel  in  London  and  New  York  simultaneously,  and  returned 
home  in  October,  1858.  < 


THB  BISON-TBACK. 

8trike  the  tent !  the  oun  has  risen ;  not  a  oloud  has  ribb*d  tJbe  dawn. 
And  the  frosted  prairie  brightens  to  the  westward,  far  and  wan : 
Prime  afresh  the  tmsty  rifle, — sharpen  well  the  hunting-epear,— > 
For  the  firoien  sod  is  trembling,  and  a  noise  of  hoofs  I  hear  I 

Fiercely  stamp  the  tether'd  horses,  as  they  snulF  the  morning's  fire. 
And  their  flashing  heads  are  tossing,  with  a  neigh  of  keen  desire ; 
Strike  the  tent, — the  saddles  wait  us  I  let  the  bridle-reins  be  slacks 
For  the  prairie's  distant  thunder  has  betray'd  the  bison's  track  1 

See  t  a  dusky  line  approaches ;  hark !  the  onwardHNirgiag  roar, 
Like  the  din  of  wintry  breaker*  on  a  sounding  wall  af  shore  I 

<  In  1854,  his  Pdenu  of  the  Orient^  and  in  1855,  his  Poemt  of  HotM  and  IVavc^ 
wore  published  by  Ticknor  A  Fields. 
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Diwt  and  und  behind  them  whirling,  snort  the  foremost  of  the  ran, 
And  the  stubborn  horns  are  striking  throngh  the  crowded  carayan. 

How  the  storm  is  down  npon  ns, — let  the  maddened  horses  go  I 
We  shall  ride  the  Uving  whirlwind,  though  a  hundred  leagues  it  blow  t 
Though  the  surgy  manes  should  thicken,  and  the  red  eyes*  angry  glare 
Lighten  round  us  as  we  gallop  through  the  sand  and  rodiing  air ! 

Myriad  hoofs  will  scar  the  prairie,  in  our  wild,  resistless  race, 
And  a  sound,  like  mighty  waters,  thunder  down  the  desert  space : 
Tet  the  rein  may  not  be  tighten'd,  nor  the  rider's  eye  look  back,^- 
Death  to  him  whose  speed  should  slacken,  on  the  madden'd  bison's  track  t 

Now  the  trampling  herds  are  threaded,  and  the  chase  is  close  and  warm 
For  the  giant  bull  that  gallops  in  the  edges  of  the  storm : 
Hurl  your  lassoes  swift  and  fearless,  swing  your  rides  as  we  run  I 
Ha !  Uie  dust  is  red  behind  him:  shout,  my  brothen^  he  is  wonl 


Look  not  on  him  as  he  staggers, — ^"tis  the  last  shot  he  will  need ; 
More  sliall  fall,  among  his  fellows,  ere  we  run  the  bold  stampede,—- 
Ere  we  stem  the  swarthy  breakers, — while  the  woWea,  a  hungry  paok. 
Howl  around  eaoh  grim*ey  ed  carcass^  on  the  bloody  bison-track  1 


LIFE  ON  THS  NILS'. 


"ThAUI^IlumMk'it 


ThoDlt  find  beside  the  eternal  MOe."— Jfeore'ff  JJc^^kron. 

The  Nile  is  (he  Paradise  of  travel.  I  thought  I  had  already 
fithomed  all  the  depths  of  enjojmeDt  which  the  traveller's  rest- 
less life  eoold  reach,— enjoyment  more  varied  and  exciting,  hat 
£ir  less  serene  and  endnringy  than  that  of  a  qniet  home ;  but  here 
I  have  reached  a  fountain  too  pure  and  powerful  to  be  exhausted. 
I  never  before  experienced  such  a  thorough  deliverance  from  all 
the  petty  annoyances  of  travel  in  other  lands,  such  perfect  con- 
tentment of  spirit,  such  entire  abandonment  to  the  best  influences 
of  nature.  Bvery  day  opens  with  a  juinlate,  and  closes  with  a 
thanksgiving.  If  such  a  balm  and  blessing  as  this  life  has  been 
to  me,  thus  &r,  can  be  felt  twice  in  one's  existence^  there  must  be 
another  Nile  somewhere  in  the  world. 

Other  travellers  undoubtedly  make  other  experiences  and  take 
away  other  impressions.  I  can  even  conceive  circumstances  which 
would  abnost  destroy  the  pleasure  of  the  journey.  The  same  ex- 
quisitely-sensitive temperament,  which  in  our  case  has  not  been 
disturbed  by  a  single  untoward  incident,  might  easily  be  kept  in 
a  state  of  constant  derangement  by  an  unsympathetic  companion, 
a  cheating  dragoman,  or  a  fractious  crew.  There  are  also  many 
trifling  deaagr4meMy  inseparable  from  life  in  Egypt,  which  some 
would  consider  a  source  of  annoyance ;  but,  as  we  find  fewer  than 
we  were  prepared  to  meet,  we  are  not  troubled  thereby.  ^  *  * 

Our  manner  of  life  is  simple,  and  might  even  be  called  mono- 
tonous; but  we  have  never  found  the  greatest  variety  of  landscape 
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and  incident  so  tborougbly  enjoyable.  Tbe  scenery  of  tbe  Nile, 
tbus  far,  scarcely  changes  from  day  to  day^  in  its  forms  and 
colors,  but  only  in  tbeir  disposition  witb  regard  to  eaeb  other. 
The  shores  are  either  palm-groves,  fields  of  cane  and  dourra, 
young  wheat^  or  patches  of  bare  sand  blown  out  from  the  desert. 
The  villages  are  all  the  same  agglomerations  of  mud  walls,  the 
tombs  of  the  Moslem  saints  are  the  same  white  ovens,  and  every 
individual  camel  and  buffalo  resembles  its  neighbor  in  picturesque 
ugliness.  Tbe  Arabian  and  Libyan  Mountains,  now  sweeping  so 
far  into  the  foreground  that  tbeir  yellow  cli&  overhang  the  Nile, 
now  receding  into  the  violet  haze  of  the  boricon,  exhibit  little 
difference  of  height,  hue,  or  geological  formation.  £very  new 
scene  is  the  turn  of  a  kaleidoscope,  in  which  the  same  objects  are 
grouped  in  other  relations,  yet  always  characterized  by  tiie  most 
perfect  harmony.  These  slight  yet  ever-renewing  chuiges  are  to 
us  a  source  of  endless  delight.  Either  £rom  the  pure  atmosphere,* 
the  healthy  life  we  lead,  or  the  accordant  tone  of  our  spirits,  we 
find  ourselves  unusually  sensitive  to  all  the  slightest  touches,  the 
most  minute  rays,  of  that  grace  and  harmony  which  bathes  every 
landscape  in  cloudless  sunshine.  The  various  groupings  of  the 
palms,  the  shifting  of  the  blue  evening  shadows  on  Uie  rose-hued 
mountain-walls,  the  green  of  the  wheat  and  sugar-cane,  the  wind- 
ings of  the  great  river,  the  alternations  of  wind  and  calm,— each 
of  these  is  enough  to  content  us,  and  to  give  every  day  a  different 
charm  firom  that  which  went  before.  We  meet  contrary  winds, 
calms,  and  sand-banks,  without  losing  our  patience ;  and  even  our 
excitement  in  the  swiftness  and  grace  with  which  our  vessel  scuds 
before  the  north  wind,  is  mingled  with  a  regret  that  our  journey 
is  drawing  so  much  the  more  swiftly  to  its  dose.  A  portion  of 
the  old  Egyptian  repose  seems  to  be  inftised  into  our  natures;  and 
lately,  when  I  saw  my  face  in  a  mirror,  I  thought  I  perceived  in 
its  features  something  of  the  patience  and  resignation  of  the 
sphinx.  *  *  * 

My  friend,  the  Howadji,'  in  whose  '^  Nile-Notes''  the  Egyptian 
atmosphere  is  so  perfectly  reproduced,  says  that  **  conscience  falls 
asleep  on  the  Nile."  If  by  this  be  means  that  artificial  quality 
whicn  bigots  and  sectarians  call  conscience,  I  quite  agree  with 
him,  and  do  not  blame  the  Nile  for  its  soporific  powers.  But  that 
simple  faculty  of  the  soul,  native  to  all  men,  which  acts  best  when 
it  acts  unconsciously,  and  leads  our  passions  and  desires  into  right 
paths  without  seeming  to  lead  them,  is  vastly  strengthened  by  this 
quiet  and  healthy  life.  There  is  a  cathedral-like  solemnity  in  the 
air  of  Egypt :  one  feels  tbe  presence  of  the  altar,  and  is  a  better 
roan  without  his  will.     To  those  rendered  misanthropic  by  disap- 

*  (ieorge  W.  Carlis. 
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pointed  ambition,  mistrustful  by  betrayed  confidence,  despairing 
by  unassuageable  sorrow,  let  me  repeat  the  motto  which  heads 
this  chapter.  Central  Africa, 

VISIT  TO  THE  8HILLOOK   NSO&OE8. 

We  sailed  nearly  all  night  with  a  steady  north  wind,  which 
towards  morning  became  so  strong  that  the  men  were  obliged  to 
take  in  sail  and  let  us  scud  under  bare  poles.  We  had  passed  the 
^ntier  of  Egyptian  SoudUn  soon  after  sunset,  and  were  then  deep 
in  the  negro  kingdom  of  the  Shillooks.  The  scenery  had  changed 
considerably  since  the  evening.  The  forests  were  taller  and  more 
dense,  and  the  river  more  thickly  studded  with  islands,  the  soil 
of  which  was  entirely  concealed  by  the  luxuriant  girdle  of  shrubs 
and  water-plants  in  which  they  lay  imbedded. 

All  the  rich  animal  world  of  this  region  was  awake  and  stirring 
before  the  sun.  The  wild  fowls  left  their  roosts;  the  zikzaks 
flew  twittering  over  the  waves,  calling  up  their  mates,  the  sleepy 
crocodiles;  the  herons  stretched  their  wings  against  the  wind; 
the  monkeys  leaped  and  chattered  in  the  woods,  and  at  last  whole 
herds  of  hippopotami,  sporting  near  the  shore,  came  up  spouting 
water  from  their  nostnls,  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the 
grampus.  Soon  after  sunrise,  the  rais  observed  some  Shillooks  in 
the  distance,  who  were  sinking  their  canoes  in  the  river,  after 
which  they  hastily  retreated  into  the  woods.  We  ran  along  beside 
the  embowering  shores,  till  we  reached  the  place.  The  canoes 
were  carefully  concealed,  and  some  pieces  of  drift-wood  thrown 
over  the  spot,  as  if  left  there  by  the  river.  The  rais  climbed  to 
the  mast-head  and  called  to  the  people,  assuring  them  that  there 
was  no  danger ;  but,  though  we  peered  sharply  into  the  thickets, 
we  could  find  no  signs  of  any  human  being.  The  river  here 
turned  to  the  south,  disclosing  other  and  richer  groups  of  islands, 
stretching  beyond  one  another  far  into  the  distance.  Directly 
on  our  len  was  the  northern  point  of  the  island  of  Aba,  our  des- 
tination. As  the  island  is  six  or  eight  miles  in  length,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  of  my  bargain,  and  so  told  we  rus  that 
he  must  take  me  to  its  farther  end,  and  to  the  villages  of  the 
Shillooks,  whom  I  had  come  to  see.  *  *  * 

At  last,  on  rounding  one  of  the  coves  of  Aba,  we  came  upon  a 
flock  of  sheep,  feeding  along  the  shore.  The  rais  finally  descried 
the  huts  of  the  village  at  a  distance,  near  the  extremity  of  the 
island.  We  returnea  to  the  vessel,  and  were  about  putting  off  in 
order  to  proceed  thither,  when  a  large  body  of  men,  armed  with 
spears,  appeared  in  the  forest,  coming  towards  us  at  a  quick  pace 
The  rius,  who  had  already  had  some  intercourse  with  these  people 
and  knew  something  of  their  habits,  advanced  alone  to  meet  them. 

65 
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I  could  see,  through  the  trees,  that  a  consultation  was  held ;  and 
sho/tlj,  though  with  some  signs  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  about  a 
dozen  of  the  savages  advanced  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
vessel,  while  the  others  sat  down  on  the  ground,  still  holding  the 
spears  in  their  hands.     The  rais  now  returned  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  said  that  the  Shillooks  had  come  with  the  intention 
of  fighting,  but  he  had  informed  them  that  this  was  a  visit  from 
the  sultan's  son,  who  came  to  see  them  as  a  friend,  and  would 
then  return  to  his  father's  country.     Thereupon  they  consented 
to  speak  with  me,  and  I  might  venture  to  go  on  shore.     I  landed 
again,  with  Achmet,  and  walked  up  with  the  rais  to  the  sfnit 
where  the  men  were  seated.     The  shekh  of  the  island,  a  tall, 
handsome  man,  rose  to  greet  me,  by  touching  the  palm  of  his 
right  hand  to  mine  and  then  raising  it  to  his  forehead.     I  made 
a  like  salutation,  after  which  he  sat  down.     The  vizier,  (as  he 
called  himself,)  an  old  man  excessively  black  in  complexion,  then 
advanced,  and  the  other  warriors  in  succession,  till  all  had  saluted 
me   *  *  *  While  these  things  were  transpiring,  a  number  of  other 
Shillooks  had  arrived,  so  that  there  were  now  upwards  of  fifty. 
All  were  armed, — the  most  of  them  with  iron-pointed  spears,  some 
with  clubs,  and  some  with  long  poles  having  knobs  of  hard  wood 
on  tlie  end.     They  were  all  tall,  strong,  stately  people,  not  more 
than  two  or  three  under  six  feet  in  height,  while  the  most  of  them 
were  three  or  four  inches  over  that  standard.  *  *  * 

The  Shillooks  have  not  the  appearance  of  men  who  are  naturally 
malicious.  The  selfish  impudence  with  which  they  demand  pre- 
sents is  common  to  all  savage  tribes.  But  the  Turks,  and  even  the 
European  merchants  who  take  part  in  the  annual  trading  expe- 
ditions up  the  river,  have  dealt  with  them  in  such  a  shameful 
manner  that  they  are  now  mistrustful  of  all  strangers,  and  hence 
it  is  unsafe  to  venture  among  them.  I  attribute  the  fiiendly  cha* 
racter  of  my  interview  with  them  as  much  to  good  luck  as  to  good 
management.  The  rais  afterwards  informed  me  that  if  the  shekh 
had  not  been  satisfied  with  the  dress  I  gave  him,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  attempted  to  plunder  the  vessel.  He  stated  that  the 
Shillooks  are  in  the  habit  of  going  down  the  river  as  far  as  the 
country  of  the  Hassaniyehs,  sinking  their  boats  and  concealing 
themselves  in  the  woods  in  the  daytime,  while  by  night  they  ven- 
ture into  the  villages  and  rob  the  people  of  their  dourra,  for  which 
they  have  a  great  fondness.  They  cultivate  nothing  themselves, 
and  their  only  employment  is  the  chase  of  the  elephant,  hippopo- 
tamus, and  other  wild  beasts.  All  the  region  east  of  the  river 
abounds  with  herds  of  elephants  and  giraffes ;  but  I  was  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  sight  of  them. 

Here  is  the  true  land  of  the  lotus ;  and  the  Shillooks,  if  not  the 
lotophagoi  of  the  Greeks,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese, 
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the  only  modem  eaters  of  the  plant.  I  was  too  la  e  to  bc<^  it  iu 
bloBsom,  and  there  were  but  few  specimens  of  it  among  these 
islands;  bat  not  far  beyond  Aba  it  appears  in  great  profusion, 
and  both  the  seeds  and  roots  are  eaten  by  the  natives.  Br. 
Knoblecher,  who  ate  it  frequently  daring  his  voyage,  informed 
me  that  the  root  resembles  the  potato  in  consistence  and  taste, 
with  a  strong  flavor  of  celery.  These  islands  are  inhabited  only 
by  the  hunters  and  fishers  of  the  tribe,  who  abandon  them  in 
summer,  when  they  are  completely  covered  by  the  inundation. 
At  lat.  12^,  or  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Aba,  both  banks  of  the 
river  are  cultivated,  and  thence,  for  upwards  of  two  hundred 
miles,  the  villages  are  crowded  so  close  to  each  other  all  along  the 
shores,  that  they  almost  form  two  continuous  towns,  fronting  each 
other.  This  part  of  the  White  Nile  is  the  most  thickly  popu- 
lated region  in*  Africa,  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  China  alone 
excepted.     The  number  of  the  Shillooks  is  estimated  at  between 

two  and  three  millions,  or  equal  to  the  population  of  all  Egypt. 

Ibid. 

THE  MIDNIOHT  SUN.^ 

As  we  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Ulvsfjord*  that  evening,  wc 
had  an  open  sea  horizon  toward  the  north,  a  clear  sky,  and  so 
much  sunshine  at  eleven  o'clock  that  it  was  evident  the  Polar  day 
had  dawned  upon  us  at  last.  The  illumination  of  the  shores  was 
imearthly  in  its  glory,  and  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  orange  sun- 
light, playing  upon  the  dark  hues  of  the  island  cliffs,  can  neither 
be  told  nor  painted.     The  sun  hung  low  between  Fugloe,'  rising 

>  Mr.  Taylor  is  now  in  the  proTinoe  of  Finnmark,  the  northernmost  prorinee 
of  Ni>rway,  crossed  in  aboat  the  centre  by  laL  70<*  North,  and  long.  22°  Bast, 

'  Fjord,  or  much  better  Fiord,  (pronounced  Fe-ordJ  is  a  Norwegian  word,  sig- 
nifying "  bay  or  estoary,"  and  forms  a  part  of  nnmerons  names  in  the  North  of 
Europe.  TJlvs-fiord  is  a  bay  to  the  east  of  the  island  of  Tromsde,  (lat.  70°,  long. 
19°  Bast,)  which  has  on  its  western  side  a  seaport  also  of  the  same  name. 

*  FaglSe,  or  FngeliJe,  and  AmSe,  are  small  islands  to  the  north  of  the  island 
of  TromsSe.  Two  defects  in  most  of  Mr.  Taylor's  books  of  travels  are,  want  of 
safficient  dates,  that  we  may  know  when  he  was  at  the  places  mentioned ;  and 
of  careful  topography,  that  we  may  know  exactly  where  to  locate  him.  And  here 
I  would  speak  in  high  commendation  of  the  Gazetteer,  by  J.  Thomas,  M.D.,  and 
T.  Baldwin,  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co.,  Philadelphia,  of  2182  royal 
octayo  pages.  It  is  an  honor  to  our  country;  and  I  have  seldom  consulted  it  but 
with  entire  satisfaction. 

1  am  also  here  remindedof  another  yaluable  work,  thefirst  volume  of  which  has 
just  been  published  by  Childs  A  Peterson, — A  OritietU  Di^ionary  of  Englieh 
Literature,  and  BritUh  etnd  American  Authortf  Living  and  Deceatedf  from  the 
Earlient  AceounU  to  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Oentwy,  containing  Thirtu  Thou- 
sand Biographiet  and  Literary  Notieee,  with  Forty  Indexes  of  Subjectaf  by  &  AtuUin 
AUibone.  It  is  a  royal  octavo  volume  of  1005  pages,  in  double  columns,  and  a 
marvel  of  industry  and  research ;  and  when  the  second  volume  is  published,  it  will 
be  altogether  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  known  in  our  language,  and 
almost  indispensable  in  every  household  where  literature  is  loved  and  cultivated. 
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like  a  double  dome  from  the  sea,  and  the  tall  monntains  of  Amoe, 
both  of  which  islands  resembled  immeoae  masses  of  transparent 

?urple  glass,  gradually  melting  into  crimson  fire  at  their  basea. 
he  glassy,  leaden-colored  sea  was  powdered  with  a  golden 
bloom,  and  the  tremendous  precipices  at  the  mouth  oi  the  Lyn- 
gen  Fjord,  behind  us,  were  steeped  in  a  dark-red,  mellow  flush, 
and  touched  with  pencillings  of  pure,  rose-colored  light,  until 
their  naked  ribs  seemed  to  be  clothed  in  imperial  yelvet.  As  we 
turned  into  the  Fjord  and  ran  southward  along  their  basea,  a 
waterfall,  struck  by  the  sun,  fell  in  fiery  orange  foam  down  the 
red  walls,  and  the  blue  ioe-pillars  of  a  beautiful  glacier  fiUed  up 
the  ravine  beyond  it.  We  were  all  on  deck ;  and  ail  faces,  excited 
by  the  divine  splendor  of  the  scene  and  tinged  by  the  same 
wonderful  aureole,  shone  as  if  transfigured.  In  my  whole  life  I 
have  never  seen  a  spectacle  so  unearthly  beautiful. 

Our  course  brought  the  sun  rapidly  toward  the  ruby  clifis  of 
Amoe,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  would  soon  be  hidden  from 
sight.  It  was  not  yet  half-past  eleven,  and  an  enthusiastic 
passenger  begged  the  captain  to  stop  the  vessel  until  midnight 
<<  Why,"  said  the  latter,  <'  it  is  midnight  now,  or  very  near  it : 
you  have  Brontheim  time,  which  is  almost  forty  minutes  in 
arrears."  True  enough,  the  real  time  lacked  but  five  minutes 
of  midnight,  and  those  of  us  who  had  sharp  eyes  and  strong  ima- 
ginations saw  the  sun  make  his  last  dip  and  rise  a  little,  before  he 
vanished  in  a  blaze  of  glory  behind  Arnoe.  I  turned  away  with 
my  eyes  full  of  dazzling  spheres  of  crimson  and  gold,  which 
danced  before  me  wherever  I  looked;  and  it  was  a  long  time 
before  they  were  blotted  out  by  the  semi-oblivion  of  a  daylight 

sleep. 
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